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CHAPTER XXI. 

Persccullon of Heresy. — The Schism of ihc Donatisls. — The Arian CoDlroversy, — 
Athanasius. — Disirarted Stale ot the Church and Empire under Constantine and his 
Sods. — Toleration of Paganism. . 

The grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated the memory 
of a prince who indulged their passions and promoted their inte- 
rest. Constantino gave them security, wealth, honours, and re- 
venge ; and the support of the orthodox faith was considered as the 
most sacred and important duty of the civil magistrate. The edict 
of Milan, the great charter of toleration, had conPinncd to earl) in- 
dividual ot the Roman world the privilege of choosing and profess- 
ing his own religion. But this inestimable privilege was soon vio- 
lated : with the knowledge of truth, the emperor imbibed the maxims 
of persecution ; and tho sects which dissented from the Catholic 
church, were afflicted and oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. 
Constantine easily believed that tho Heretics, who presumed to dis- 
pute his opinions, or to oppose his commands, were guilty of tho 
most absurd and criminal obstinacy; and that a seasonable applica- 
tion of moderate severities might save those unhappy men from the 
danger of an everlasting condemnation. Not a moment was lost in 
III. 1 
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[Chap. xxi. 



rvchiding the ministers and teachers of the separated congregations 
from any share of the rewards and immunities which the emperor 
had so liberally bestowed on the orthodox clergy. But as the sec- 
taries might still exist under the cloud of royal disgrace, the con- 
quest of the East was immediately followed by an edict w'hich an- 
nounced their total destruction (1). After a preamble fdled with 
passion and reproach, Constantine absolutely prohibits the assem- 
blies of Heretics, and confiscates their public property to the use 
either of the revenue or of the Catholic church. The sects against 
whom the Imperial severity w as directed, appear to have been the 
adherents of Paul of Samosata; the Montanists of Phrygia, who 
maintained an enthusiastic succession of prophecy ; the Novatians, 
who sternly rejected the temporal' efficacy of repentance ; the Mar- 
cionites and Vaicntinians, under whose leading banners the various 
Gnostics of Asia and Egyi>t had insensibly rallied ; and perhaps the 
Manichasans, who had recently imported from Persia a more artful 
composition of Oriental and Christian theology(2). The design of 
extirpating the name, or at least of restraining tlic progress, of these 
odious Heretics, was pmsecnted w ith vigour and effect. Some of 
the penal regulations were copied from the edii ts of Diocletian ; and 
this method of conversion was applaudeil by llic same bishops who 
had felt the hand of oppression, and pleaded for the rights of hu- 
manity. Two immaterial circumstances may serve, however, to 
prove that the mind of Constantine was not entirely corrupted by 
the spirit of zeal and bigotry. Before he condemned the Mani- 
chieans and their kindred sects, he resolved to make an accurate 
inquiry into the nature of their religious principles. As if he dis- 
trusted the impartiality of his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate 
commission was entrusted to a civil magistrate; whose learning and 
moderation he justly esteemed , and of whose venal character he 
■was probably ignorant (3). 'Tlw e m peror was soon convinced, that 
he had too hastily prosetiM the orthodox faith and the exemplary 
morals of the Novatians, wftO had dissented from the church in 
some articles of diseipline which were not perhaps essential to sal- 
vatitau By a particular edict, he exempted them from the general 
^>a48(e of the law (4) ; allowed Hiem to bniM a church at Constan- 
tinople, respected the miracles of their saints, invited their bishop 



(|1 Envebios in Vit. CniutauUa. ). JiL c. 64, M. 

{^1 JlflPT tnrot* (‘taminadOD of tb« rarioni opinions of TillMnont, Boaotohrr, lanlnrr, &c. I am 
cobvIdom) that Waues dM doI ptapaftxtn hh acet, ovon ia Persia, lioforr tbc year 970. It » clrange, 
t hat a ptiiltHophir and heresy ihould have poontraU*d so ra]udW t«1o dtr African proviBcn ; 

y<*t T cannot cbsHt reject the edict of Diocletian against the Vauiebsans, wliich may be foaml in 
fiamjiiBS. (AnnoL A.D. 287.) 

(3) ConcUntinoicoim, mm Umalius nipnntitionoin qnaercrct aertaa, ■aniebaommet similion, &e. 
AmnHat). jr. 1 $. StrairgiiM. who from this rommitsiun obtaioM the surname of JfuionMRws, was a 
Christiao of the Arlan sret. Hr noted as one of the oaaots al Urn moaned of Baidica. Lihanioo 
praises his mildness and prudence. Valos ad locnm Ammian. 

(4) Cod. Theod. I. zsi. tH. t. log. 2. As the gonoral law Is not insortod in tho Theodnsiao Cod«, 

U U iUDbahlftithoi, is tfA,Uic asmo wlhfMt baAamtiaiBBnd wort already oiliact. 
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Acesius to Ihe council of Nice; and gently ridiculed Uic narrow te- 
nets of his sect by a familiar jest; which, from the mouth of a sove- 
reign, must have been received witli applause and gratitude (5). 

Thu complaints and mutual accusations w hich assailed Uie throne Afr.^ni 
of Constantine, as soon as the death of Maxentius had submitUxl T‘d!' 3 'i?' 
Africa to liis victorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an imiierfect 
proselyte. Ho learned, with surpris*;, that the provinces of, that 
great country, from tlie contiues of Cyrene to the columns of Her- 
cules, were distracted with religious discord (6). The source of the 
division was derived from a double clcctiou in the church of Car- 
tilage; tlm second, in rank and opulence^ of the ecclesiastical 
thrones of tlie West. Caicilian and Majorinus were the two rival 
primates of Africa ; and tlie death of the lattec soon made room for 
Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and apparent virtues, was 
tlie firmest support of liis party. The advantage which Cmcilian 
miglit claim from the priority of liis ordination, was destroyed by 
the illegal, or at least indecent, haste, with wliich it had been per- 
formed, without expecting the arrival of tlie bishops of Numidia. 

The authority of tliese bishops, who, to tlie number of seventy, 
condemned Caecilian, and consecrated M^orinus, is again weaken^ 
by tlic infamy of some of their personal characters; and by the fe- 
male intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous proceedings, 
which are imputed to tliis Numidian council (7). Tlie bishops of 
the contending factions maintained, witli equal ardour and obsti- 
nacy, tliat tlieir adversaries were degraded, or at least dishonoured, 
by tlie odious crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures to tlie officers 
of Diocletian. From their mutual reproaches, as well as from the 
story of tliis dark transaction, it may justly be inferred, that the 
late persecution had embittered the zeal, witliout reforming the 
manners, of the African Christians. That divided church was in- 
capable of aflordiug an impartial judicature ; the controversy was 
solemnly tried in five successive tribunals, whicli were ap|ioioted 
by the emperor ; and the whole peoceeding, from the first appeal to 



111 l.i. c.iO. tkwo htetofURi bavn been tittperinl, bnt I Uitnk 

wilbout rrJMa, of an atuckmiuil to iho MoTStkn doctrine. Tbe emperor said lo the biibop, 
** Acesin*, lake a Udder, and g*!t up lo heaven bj yourtelf.’* Most of llie Christian aocla have, by 
MCM, horrowod Ibe ladder of Ac«dm. 

(6) The best roaieriali for tbit part of cocleaiailical bUtory nay be found in kbc edition of Op* 
Utufl Xil(*vilaoo8, piibliftbed (Parit, tTOO) by M. DiipiOf who baa enriched it with critical nolea, 
graphical iliacuttiona. original roconk, nod an accurate aliridgnonl of the whole contruveraj. H. de 
Tillcnionl has U'Stowod pn the DooeUaU the Krcoioat port of a volume (tom. vi. put i.); and I an 
indrbirtl to him for an ample collectioD of all the pa&&ago$ of hia favourite St. Augustlu, which 
relate to those horotia. 

(7] ScliHina igitur illo tempore coofum mulierii iracuodia peporil; ambitus nulrisili avarilia 
roboravil. Oplatos, 1. i. c. 19. The language of Purpurios U that of a furioos madman. Dicibir 
to iiecasse iUioa sororu liue duos. Purpurius res^Kiadil : Putaa mo terreri k ie . . . occidi ; et occido 
eoa t{ui contra me faciunt. Acta Concil. CirteosU, ad cak. Optat. p. 274. Tt ben CiociUan was in> 
V ited to an aasembly of bisbopSf Purpurius said to his brotbceo. or rather to his aocompitcea, ** Let 
him atme bilber to cecetTe our iinpotiUoa of bands; and wo will l^cak his btiad by way of penance.** 
Optat. 1. i. c. 19. 
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the final sentence, lasted above three years. A severe inquisition, 
which was taken by the Pra;torian vicar, and the proconsul of 
Africa, the report of two episcopal visitors who had been sent to 
Carthage, the decrees of the councils of Rome and of Arles, and Rie 
supreme judgment of Constantine himself in his sacred consifitoiY» 
were all favourable to the cause of Caecilian; and he was unani- 
mously ackndwledgcd by the civil and ecclesiastical powers, as the 
tnie and lawful primate of Africa. The honours and estates of the 
church were attributed to his sutTragan bishops, and it was not 
without difficulty, that Constantine was satisfied with inflicting the 
punishment of exile on the principal leaders of the Doiiatist faction. 
As their cause was examined with attention, perhaps it was deter- 
mined with justice. Perhaps their complaint was not w ithout foun- 
dation, that the credulity of the emperor had been abused by the 
insidious arts of his favourite Osius. The influence of falsehood 
and corruption might procure the condemnation of the innocent, or 
aaeravate the sentence of the guilty. Such an act, however, of in- 
justice, if it concluded an importunate dispute, might be numbered 
among the transient evils of a despotic administration, which are 
neither felt nor remembered by posterity. ‘ 

Sdmmoftw But this incident, so ‘inconsiderable that it scarcely desen cs a 
A.T315.’ place in history, was pfodiidUve of a memorable schism, which af- 
flicted the provinces of Afrida above three hundred years, and was 
extinguished only with Christianity itself. The inflexible zeal of 
freedom and fanaticism animated the Donatists to refuse obedience 
to the usurpers, whose election they dis|tuted, and whose spiritual 
powers they denied. Excluded from the civil and religious com- 
munion of mankind, they boldly excommunicated the rest of man- 
kind, who had embraced the impious party bf Csecilian, and of the 
Traditors, from whom he derived his pretended ordination. They 
asserted with confidence, and almost with exultation, that the 
Apostolical succession was interrupted ; that all the bishops of Eu- 
rope and Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt and schism; 
and that the prerogatives of the Catholic church were confined to the 
chosen portion of the African believers, who alone had preserved 
inviolate the integrity of their faith and discipline. This rigid 
theory was supported by the most uncharitable conduct. AVhen- 
ever they acquired a proselyte, even from the distant provinces of 
the East, they carefully repeated the sacred rites of baptism ( 8 ) and 
ordination; as they rejected the x'alidity of those which he had al- 
ready received from the hands of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, 



(8) The cottDciii of Arleti, of Hire, and of Treol, confirniwl ibc wise aod inodcrale praclicc of ihc 
chnrck of Rnme. llio Doiialists, however, lia<1 Uin advanUge of maiotaiuing ikc H’Dliinenl of Cy- 
priao, and of a consklerable part of the cburcb. Viuconliu* Lirioeais (j>. 33‘i. ap. Tille- 

moQi, Mt^iii, Ecck^i., tom. vi. p. 138.) has eiplaiot'd why ibe Dooali»U arc ctcroally burniog with 
the Povil, w bile St. Cjpriaji reigns in hcaTca with Jesua Cbriit. 
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virgins, and even spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of 
a public penance, before tliey could be admitted to the communion 
of the Donatists. If they obtained possession of a church ivhicli 
had been used by their Cattiolic adversaries, they purified the 
unhallowed building with the same zealous cue which a temple of 
idols miglit have required. They washed tlie pavement, scraped 
Uie walls, burnt the altar, which was commonly of wood, melted 
the consecrated plate, and cast the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with 
every circumstance of ignominy which could provoke and i>erpetuato 
the animosity of religious factions (9). Notwithstanding this irre- 
concilable aversion, the two parties, who were mixed and sepa- 
rated in all the cities of Africa, hud the same language and man- 
ners, the same zeal and learning, the same faith and worship. 
Proscribed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of the empire, the 
Donatists still maintained in some provinces, particularly in Nu- 
midia, their superior numbers ; and four hundred bishops acknow- 
ledged the jurisdictioH of ifheir primate. Eut Uie invincible spirit 
of the sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals; and the bosom of 
their schismatical church was torn by intestine divisions. A fourth 
part of the Donatist bishops followed the iude|tendent_ standard of 
the Ma.\imianists. The narrow and solitary path w hich their first 
leaders had marked out, continued to deviate from the groat society 
of mankind. Even the imperceptible sect of tlie Rogatians could 
affirm, without a blush, that when Christ should descend to judge 
Iho earth, he would iind his true religion preserved only in a few 
nameless villages of the Caisarcan Mauritania (10). 

The schism of the Donatists w as confined to Africa : the more 
diffusive mischief of the Trinitarian controversy successively pene- 
trated into every part of tlie Christian world. 'I'he former was an 
accidental <)uarrel, occasioned by the abuse of freedom; Uic latter 
was a high and mysterious argument, derived from the abuse of 
philosophy. From the age of Constantine to that of Clovis and 
Thcodoric, the temporal interests both of the Romans and Barbarians 
were deeply involved in the tlieological disputes of Arianism. The 
liistorian may therefore be permitted respectfully to withdraw the 
veil of the sanctuary; and to deduce the progress of reason and 
faith, of error and passion, from tlie school of Plato to tlie decline 
and fall of the empire. 

The genius of Plato, informed by his own meditation, or by tlie 
traditional knowledge of the priests of l^ypt(ll), had ventured to 

(9) Sop tho lUlh Imok nf 0|iUtii* HiloviUnui, [i. 91—100. 

(10) Tillrmnnl. llPm. EcplPiiaili(|HP<. V""- r»« '■ '“"S'" 1““'“' crp'lul'ly. 

H<* retcml Aitgustio, llie groal docloT «if iho srstrin of prctU'slinalioD. 

(11) PUio >KRypium pt-ragniTit ul a »accnln|if)us UarlmrU nuiiM*rti» cl crrlettia acciptTPl. CiaTO 
t\c Pimhm, t. '25. The EgT^»liiO« might Hill j»rPM’r\p iht* liailitiooal crtcti of the Paliiarcbs. Jo- 
9 C|ihus ha* jicrsiiadoti many of iho t'.hrittian falhiTJ, that Plato dpri%cU a |'art of hit knowh-ilgc from 
tW Jew*; but this vain o|»taiou cauuot be rccoiicilctl the obtcuio tiato ami unsocial maimers 



The 

TrinitarUn 

coDtrosersy. 
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6 THE BECLI5B AKD PALL [Crap. xxt. 

Thfsyiioni of exploTC Iho mvsterious nature of the Deity. When he had elevated 
Bofo^r'rchmt, his mind to the sublime contemplation of the first self-existent, ne- 
ccssary cause of the universe, the Athenian sage was incapable of 
conceiving how the simple unity of his essence could admit the in- 
finite variety of distinct and successive ideas which compose the 
model of the intellectual world; how a Iteing purely incorjforeal 
could execute that iierfect nrodel, and mould with a plastic hand 
the rude and indepemlent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himself from these difticiilties, which must ever oppress the feeble 
powers of the human mind, might induce Plato to consider the 
divine nature under the thn-efold modification; of the first cause, 
Ti» ioG(vs the reason, or Logos, and the soul or spirit of the universe. His 
poetical imagination sometimes fixe<l and animated these metaphy- 
sical abstractions; the three archieal or original principles were 
represented in the Platonic system as three tiods, united with each 
other by a mysterious and ineffable generation; and the Logos was 
particularly considered under the more aecessihle character of the 
Son of an Eternal Father, and the Creator and Governor of the 
• world. Such appear to have hem the secret doctrines which were 
cautiously whispered in the gardens of the academy; and which, 
according to the more recent disciples of Plato, * could not l>e per- 



of Ih** Jt'w Kh w hoM* wiptnTM vrerr no| urt^tbJe to flivolc corioMtT till rooro lhao onp 

huiiiinsl year* aftor ibi> death of Plato. Sec Harkhom, Couoo. fJiron. p. 144^ Le Clrrc^ SpiMe4. 
Critic. Tii. p. 177—191. 



* Tbi* exptHilioo of the doctrioe of Plato ap- 
p(Wi» 1*1 liui (<«nuaff\ to iba Irar tciuva of ibat 
pbi)oMi)>ber's n ritiu^t. The brilliaut imagiaalioQ 
which be rarrH'^iaUt uieUphv»ieai hia 

cljUt, tiiU of and ligurea* bav« uwaleU 

tbow' ioterpri'lere tsbo did not a*«'k. Iruin the 
whole la^ootufuf hia works atul b«"inad tW tntagn 
whu'b ibo uriUrc vsiiploys, tlM »}i*l«u oi thkn phi* 
biaopher. In ro> o{UDion, there i» iki Triaily in 
iMaio be ba« i-slubliahetl na rnYPtivrious goao* 
ration U.'tncen iho tbn^ preteadc*! principh'S 
which he IS nia<le !<• distifi^uitb. Fiually, he 
ooooi'ivcd ooIy a« (UtriOrntf* of tho Drily, or of 
matliT, ilioo- tdf'avoT vbicb it is MippuscU that 
be made suhsia'jrrt. real iscitigs. 

.According to Pluto, tkai mhI matur existed 
from all eiiiintv. lU'fore the cr«'uti*ia of th« 
world, matter hsil la Itself a principle of motion, 
lint without end or law*: it i* ibis priuciplo 
which 1‘Llo rails iliu irculionul soul of the world 
(i} 'I'Vyr. ; beraoM*. acrordiiifr to bis doc- 
trine, rverr sponlaneons and orbrioal prtneipla 
of motion i« r^lliil ?oiil. God wishiMl to impr<’** 
fvtm upon msMer. that t* los.a>, I. to mould 
matter, .ind make U into a UkIv ; *1. to rrgolale 
its motion, and mhjert it to some imwI and to 
certain lawl. The Ueitv. in thi« op«‘raiion. eouhl 
not an bnt areording lo the ideas etinttng In his 
intelligence; their union tilled this, and formed 
tb«- ideal |v|k* of the world. It h ifaw bleal 
world, ibi* diviao intelligeuce, exisliitg with 



&>d from all eientity, and called hy Plato 
vo 0 ( or which he is to (M.‘r* 

sonif^t, to sulislaulializc ; white an aiiealiv*- exa* 
iniiiuliuu is siiAtcient to couvince us that he ha< 
never aMignetl it an eiist**nce cxteriiai to th« 
Deity [hors *le la Diviiiite], ami that he consi- 
dered tbn eoyo; as tho iiggregslc «d tbi< ideas 
of God, the diiioc undcT^Uudiog in ilsr>-P*t»oa 
to the world. The ronlrar* opinion is irrreon- 
ctlablc with all his pfatlosupli) : . Ibiw ho says 
( I'liuicus, p. 34tt. iMlil. Bip.j that to the idea of 
the Doiir it eMi.-iitially iiiiiicd that of an intelli- 
gence, of a logos. Ue wTiuld lIui* ba%c admitted 
a double lojot ; nne inherent in the Pcily as an 
attribute, the <t|her iade|u-mlriit|y existing as a 
subiuiiee. Ue atlinns {TinuHis. 310. 337. 340. 
Sophisla, >. ii. p 'itia, that tho iulelli- 

griic*’, the priticiple of order, voj* or Iv/oi;, 
canuol vxot but as an altribnte of a soul 
Ihc pi liii'iple of inution and of life, of 
which the nature is unknown to us. How then, 
accoiihug til this, conki he cousider Ihv lojot a* 
a '•alr»taiic<* ondewrd wilh an imle|M-mienl A'xist- 
iTice? in other pbees he explain* it by lln‘*r 
two words, itri'rrisfAT) (kaowliHlge, iciettce),aud 
I) txvota l>utid)ige.oce), wbicb sigoifr the aitri- 
btuea of tb« D«uly. (Sophist, v. ii. p. 

LastK. It follows from siwnral |iassagm, aBwing 
others from Pfaileb. r. tv. p. 947, 948., that Plato 
ba* never given to tbc wonU vov;, Ao/ 04 , 
ImiI one of lb«w* two meaniugs; — I. Therttuit 
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foctly understood, till after an assiduous study of thirty years (i2). 

The arms of the Macedonians dilTuscd over Asia and Egypt the 
language and learning of Greece; and the theological system of 
Plato was taught, with less reserve, and perhaps with some improve- 
ments, in the celebrated school of Alexandria (13). A numerous 



(12) Tb« rnodrru Rtudes »l»o t^ad ma lo i1i« koowlodj^ of ihr Platonic s\*itptn arc rudworth 
(iDlclIccUul System, p. 568— «0.|, BMnagn (Hiat, des inih, 1. i». c. 4. p. »—».), Lc C\ftr (EpiK. 
Cril. ?U, p. IW— «W.), and Bruckcr (Hwt. Pbilt»«)ph. tom. i. p. (}75_706J. A« llic learning af 
tbm' vmlors wa* equal, and their inlpnlion different, aa tatpiMin otMcnrer may depire insirurtirm 
fromSlbeir db(HHei, and certainly from ibeir agivoins'Dt. 

(tSl Brncker, Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 1349—1357. Tbc Alexandrian School it cclebralciL hr 
Stnbo (1. i\it.} and Ammianu< (toi. 6.]. * 



Ihtocrton of Deity; that U, order, thecoU 
Wtivc Ian** which govern the wold: and, 2. the 
rational sotil of the world (Ao^tTTtxv; 
or tbc caoM! of tbit retull, that is to sav, the di* 
Tine iatelltgcnce. When be tcparalet God, the 
ideal arrliciype of the world, and nutter, it it to 
cxplaia how, according to hit tvttcm, God hat 
proceeded, at the creation, to unite the {wiaciple 
of order, which he bad within htmH'lr, bit )>roper 
hiteUigence, the lo/o;, tbc princifde of motion, 
(ho irrational soul, the aX»y6q which 

wat in matter. (Vhon lie tpeakt of the plact> r«c- 
capied by the ideal world (towo? vttjrh;), 
it it to dtftigaate the di\iDo iaiolligi-fice, which 
li its canae. Finally, in no part of hit writings 
do we End a tnie personilicalioD of the preleu 
ded beiogt of which be it said to have fonnod a 
iriaity : and if this p<Tsonilicatioa existed, it 
would equally apply to many ollu?^r notions, uf 
which might be formed many different triniliot. 

This error, into which many ancient «t well as 
modem htterprefert of Plato have falkm, was 
very natural. Besides the snare* which were 
eoDCf'nIed in hit figurative style ; besides the ne- 
enmity of compri’bemling at a whole the -«yttem 
of his hleat. and not to explain isolated pat- 
lages, the nature of his doctrine itself would 
coodure to this error. When Plato ap|H*aTed, 
the uncertaintv of homao knowledge, and the 
eoQtinnal illusion* of the senses, were acknow- 
Jedgfsl , a ml had given rise to a genera! scepticism, 
Socrates had aimoxl at raising nioraltly al^vc tbc 
ioflueure of this scepticism : Plato endeavooreil 
to save metaphysics, hv seeking in the hum.nn in* 
Iclleet a sourre of certainty which the sirnscs 
could not ftirnish. He invented tlie svstem of 
Innate ideas, of which the aggregate formed, ac- 
cording to him, the ideal world, and aifirmcnl 
that these ideas were real aitrihules, not oniv at- 
tached to otir conceptions of objects, hut to the 
nature of the ohjects tl>ein*el*es; a nature of 
which from them we might oiitain a kiinwhvlge. 
He gave then to these Ideas a jiositive existvneo 
as altribnies ; his iwramentalor* eoidd easily givo 
them a real existence a* iutlHiaDC»*s; e<|>eeially 
as the terms which he usiM to designate Iheni, 
opvTo TO xa)loy, avro to essential 

beanty, essential gondne**, lent themselves to llilt 
Ribstantiatfution (hyposiasi*] — G. 

Ve have retained this view of the original phi- 
losophy ofPUto, in which there is probably much 



truth. The genius of Plato wao r.ilher metaphy- 
sical than inpersooative: bis poetry was in bis 
language rather than, like that of the Orteuuls, 
in his conci>ptinnt. — M. 

* 7h(? philosophy of Pbto vias not the only 
sourer of that professtd in the school of Alexan- 
dria. That city, in which Greek, Jewiiih, and 
Eg 2 rplian men ut ieilcrs wore asseinblcd, was the 
scene of a Strang.” fusion nf the system of these 
three people. The Greeks hronght a Plaloni.sia, 
already much cbang<*d; the Jews, who had ac- 
quired at Dabyloo a great number of Oriental 
notion*, and w hore theological ot>ioroiH had un- 
dergone great changes by tkii. UtUrcourse, eadea- 
voured to recoocile Pi.itonism with their new 
doctriae, and disfigured it enlirdy : iasUv, the 
Egypliani, who were not williug to abandon no- 
liuus for w hich the Grt'cks tbemsidvc^ entertained 
respect, endeavoured on ibeir side to reconcile 
their own with tbowof lb«'ir ncighbottrs. Itbin 
Ecclesiastictts and the Wisdom of Gnlomoo that we 
tmee the iutoence of Oriental pliilosiipiry rather 
than that of Platomsm. We had m iheM> book*, 
and io those of the later prophets, as in Ksekiel, 
notiona unknown to the Jews brrore the Babylo- 
nian eaptivity. of which we do not dtscover the 
germ in PlaU\ but which are manifesilv derivi^ 
from the OrirotaU. ThusGod fqiresH'iited aniier 
the image of light, and the |irinei|4e nf erd under 
that of darhnoss ; the historv of the good and bad 
angels ; paradise and hell, die. are ilocirines of 
which the origin, or at least the |to«itive deUirmi- 
natioo. can only be referred to the Oriental phi- 
lmot>hy. Platosupposod mattereinmal ; ilteOri- 
eutah ami the Jews considered it as a creation of 
Gmi. who alone was eternal. It is impomibie to 
explain the philosophy of the Alexandrian scliool 
solely by the bicuding of the Jewish lh«>h»gy 
with the Gr(*<‘k phiioMtphy. The Oriental philo- 
sopliy. however little it may be known, is r*v 
rognisi'd at every instant. Thus, according to 
the Zend AvesU, it it by the Word {hooover} 
more ancient than the world, that Onnuzd cro- 
■ led the universe. This worxt is the logos ol Fhilo, 
coDscqnently very diflvn-nt fnHa that ot' Plato. 
1 have shown (hat Plato nevvr perMUiibeil the 
logos as the ide«l archetype of the world : Philo 
veutored ibis pmonification. The Deity, a^ 
cording to bun. has a double logos; the first 
'koyo^ iv<ftx0iTO{ is the nleal arcbelvpe of the 
world, (he ideal world, tbc /trrt-hoim, of t^ 
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colony of Jews had been invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to 
settle in their new capital (li'). While the bulk of the nation prac- 
tised the legal ceremonies, and pursued the lucrative occupations 
of commerce, a few Hebrews, of a more liberal spirit, devot^ their 
lives to religious and philosophical .contemplation (15). They cul- 
tivated witl» diligence, and embraced with ardour, the theological 
system of the Atlienian sage. But their national pride would have 
been mortified by a fair confession of their former poverty : and 
they boldly marked, as the sacred inheritance of their ancestors, the 
gold and jewels which they had so lately stolen from their Egyptian 
BttorfChriii, masters. One hundred years before the birth of Christ, a philoso- 
phical treatise, which manifestly betrays the style and sentiments 
of the school of Plato, was produced by the Alexandrian Jews, and 
unanimously received as a genuine and > aluable relic of the inspired 
Wisdom of Solomon (16). A similar union of the Mosaic faith and 
the Grecian philosophy, distinguishes the works of Philo, which 
were composed, for the most part, under the reign of Augustus (17). 
The material soul of the universe (18) might offend the piety of the 
Hebrews : but they applied the character of the Logos to the Jehovah 
of Moses and the patriarchs ; and the Son of God was introduced 
upon earth under a visible, and even human appearance, to ]>er- 
form those familiar offices which seem incompatible with the na- 
ture and attributes of the Universal Cause (19). 



(14) JMPph. AoliquiUl. I. xit. C. 1. 3. Basnage, Hi$t. ilos I. vH. C. 7. 

(l&i For the origin of the Jewish pbilcttopby, see Eiuchiuj, Pnr^>arat. Evangch Tiii. 9, 10. Ac- 
COnliDg to Philo, the Therapt'uUr studied philosophy ; autlBnicAei (Utsl. Philosoph. tom.U. 

p. 787.}, (hat they gave the prererenee to that ^ Plato. 

(16} Sec Calmel, Duaertations sur la Bible, ton. ii. p. 277. The book of the WtMlotn of Solomon 
received by m^v of (he fathurs as the work of that motiarch; and aiihough rejected by the 
PrvteslanU for want of a Uubrew ortginai) it has obuiued, with the real of the TulgaU*, the unclion 
of the council of Tront. 

( 1 7) The Piatouism of PhlW, which was faraous lo a proverb, it proved l>c;<>nd a doubt by Lc Clcrc 
|Epi>t. Grit. viii. p. 211—228.). Baaoage (Uist. dcs Joift, 1. iv. c. 5.) bat (iuarly(ascertain«'d, that (be 
theolcigical works of Philo were composed l>eforc the death, and most proliably before the birth of 
Christ. In such a time of darkncM, the knowledge of Philo it more attonitbiog than hit errors. 
Bull, Defeat. Fid. Niceo. •, i. e. I. p. 12. 

(18) Mens ogitat moletn. et magno to corpore miseet. 

BeiFidet (bis material tool, Cuduorth hat discovered (p. &62.) in Ameliot, Porphjry, Plotinut, aml.'at 
he Ibinks, in Plato himtell, a superior, tpiriliud, upercotmian soul of (be universe. But (hit double 
tool it exploiii^ by Bruckej', llasnage, and Le Clerc, at an idle fancy of the latt«‘r Plalouittt. 

(19} Petav. Dogmata The^i^ica, lorn. ii. I. viii. c. 2. p. 791. Bull, Defeat. Fid. Niceo. s. 1. c. 1. 



Deity; (he second (X&yo; -rrpc^optxe?) the 
word itself of God, iiersouibetl under the image 
of a l>eing artiog lo creaie the sensible w oild, and 
to make it like to the ideal worbt : it it (he se- 
cond-born of God. FoUOningoul bit imagina- 
tions, Pbilo vn’ot to far as to |>ersoiiify anew the 
ideal world uud<>r the image of a celestial man 
( evpavto; avOpmwo;)* the primitive tj-po of 
man. and the sensible world under the image of 
another roan less perfect than (be eebnitiBl roan. 
Certain notions of the Oriental philosophy may 
lave givcu rite lo this ttiaoge alwse of allegory. 



which It isiufCctCDt lo relate, U> show what al- 
tcraliout Plalonism bad already undergone, and 
w hat was their source. Pbilo. moreover, of all 
the Jews of Alexandria, it the one whose Pla- 
tooUm it the most pure (See Duble lutrod. to 
Hist, of Mod. PhiUwophy. Mit haeUt Introd. lo 
New Tost, in German, part ii. p.9i3.). It is from 
this mixture of Orieutalism, PlntoDttm, and Ju- 
daism, tbalGiioslkism arose, w hich has produced 
to many thevdogical and philosophical exlrava- 
gaociet, amt in which Oriental uoUoot evidently 
pitdommaUl.— G. 
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Chap. XXI.] OF THE HOHAE EHPULE. 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority of semied b; 
the school of Alexandria, and the consent of the Jews and Greeks, 
were insufficient to establish the truth of a mysterious doctrine, 
which might please, but could not satisfy, a rational mind. A 
prophet, or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone exercise a law- 
ful dominion over tlie faith of mankind : and the theology of Plato 
might have been for ever confounded with the philosophical visions 
of the Academy, llie Porch, and the Lyeseum, if the name and 
divine attributes of the Logos had not been confirmed by the celestial 
pen of the last and most sublime of the Evangelists (20). The 

p. 8. t3. This notioo.lill it wasabu>tp(l h\ thr Arian^.was freely adopteti lo ibeCtiristiao tllt^ology. 

Tertallian (adv. Praieatn, c, 16.) bai a remarkabh* and dangrrmis passage. After conliasling, with 
indi»eieel wit^ the nalare and thonctiont of Jehovab, lie coneladc« : SciUcet ut tec do tilio 

Dei ann ert-dooda futiM*, 5i non icripu ; forta^*' non crtHlcnda de Patre licet scripla.* 

|tt) The PiaUmuU atimired tiie Ix^nning of the Gospel of St. Jobu, a« conUioiug an eiact 
acript of their own |triiKipltta. Augiialiii, (k* Cisitai. Dei, a. 39. Ameliv* apud Cyril, adrrrs. Jnlian. 

I. viii, p. 383. Dut in tW tbinl aud fourth ceDturiea, the Platoimts of Alexandria might improve their 
TrioitY, by the accrct study of tbo Cbrislian tlteology.-j- 



* TcrtulUan U here arguing against tbo Patrl* 
panians ; tko«o who aMorted ihal the Father nas 
bom of the Virgin, died atwl was buried. — V. 

f A short discussion on the whm* in which St. 
John bas used the wont logos will prove that be 
has not borrowed it from tbo philoao^ihy of Plato. 
The evangelist adupU this word without previous 
explanation, as a term with which liis eontem'- 
porarics were already familiar, and wbtcb they 
could at once comprehend. To know ihc sense 
which be gave to it, we must inquire that which 
it generally Iwire in his lime. Wc find, two : 
the one attached to the wont logos by the Jews 
of Pah'stine, the other by the atbool of .Alex- 
andria, particularly ly Philo. The Jews had 
feared at all times to pronmiuec the name of 
Jebnvuh ; they had foruunl a luhit of designating 
God by one of bis attributes; they called him 
sometimes Wiwlom, sometimes the Word. By fht 
XDordof the Lord trrre thr heartns made, (Psalm 
xxilii. 6.) Accustomed to allegories, they often 
Midressotl ibemsidvea to this attribute oi the Deity 
as a real being. Solomon makes WiMloui say, 
The Lord posscssc«l me in the boginniug of his 
way, before his works of okl. 1 was set up from 
everUstiug, from the liegiuniog, or ever the earth 
wa«.“ (Prov. vill. 33, 33 ) The residence in 
Perda only increased this inclination lo^tblaiued 
allegories, tii the Eccli**ia*Ueus of the Son of 
Sirach, and the Imok of Witiloni, we Gnd alle- 
gorical descriptions of Wisdom like the following; 
** 1 came out of the moolli of the Most Uigh ; I 
covered the earth as a cloud ; . . . I alone com- 
passed the circuit of hi-aven, aud walked in the 
bottom of the deep. ... 1 be creator crested me 
femn the U'ginning, before the world, and 1 shall 
never fail.” (Ecdi*s, xxiv. 35—39.) Set'alio ibn 
Wisdom of Solomon, c. vli. v. 9. [The latter 
book is clearly Alexandrian.— M.] Wc sec from 
this that the Jews undenitoo>l from the Hebrew 
and Chaldajc words which signify Wistlom, the 
Word, anil which were translati'il into Creek by 
co'^ia, a simple atlribute of the Deity, 



allegoricjiUy personihed, bot of which they did 
not make a real jiarlicubr being, M'paralc from 
the Deity. 

The school of Alexandria, on the contrary, and 
Philo among llio rest, mingling Grivk with Jewish 
and Oriental ootiuns, and abandoning himself 
lo his indinalioii to myiUeism, personihevl tbo 
logos, and re^>re<wnted it (sec note, p. 6.) as a 
distiaot being, created by God, and intorvnodlate 
lietween God and man. This is the second logos 
of Philo wpotp&pwa?), that which acts 

from the beginning of the world, alone in its 
hind (fsovoyx'vn;), creator of the sensible workl 
(xoayiOf dticrOv^rVf) formed by God according 
lo the kleai world (xicr^xo^ vcvjtq;] which be 
had in himself, aud which was the first logos 
(c avwTXTtii), tl»e firsuborn^(o itpi-ySvTtpo^ 
veh;), of the Deity. The logos, taken in this 
senst; tlieo, was a rreaPM beiug, but anterior to 
the creation of the world, near lo Go<], and char^ 
ged wilb his relations to mankind. 

Which of lb* we two seiis<*s is that which St. 
John tntendoil to assign to the word h^os in 
the first chapter of his Gospel and in all bis wril- 
ings? 

St. John was a Jew, bom and ednoted in Pa- 
lestine ; he had no know ledge, at least very little, 
of the pbiloso|»hy of the Greeks and that of the 
Grecisli^ Jews : he would naiuralfy, then, at- 
tach to the word logos ihe sense attached to it 
bv the Jews of Palestine. If, in fact, we com- 
pare the attributes which be assigns lo the logos 
with tiKMie which are assiguiHl toll in Proverbs, 
in the Wiwloni ofSuloniou, in Eccli^iasticus, wo 
sluil see that they arc the same. The Word was 
in the world, and the world was made by him : 
in him was Ufe, and the life was the light of 
men. ( c. i. V. So-n.) It IS tmpocsiblo not to 
trace in this chapter the ideas which the Jews 
had furmetl of the allegorised logos. The evan- 
gelnt anerwards really personifies that wliich his 
predecessors have personifiod only poetically ; 
for he affirms ** tha4 t/tc Word b^me fl^k 
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[Chap. xxi. 



Christian Revelation, which was consnmmated under the reign of 
Nerva, disclosed to Um; world the amazing secret, that the Locos, 
who was with God from the beginning, and was God, who had made 
all things, and for whom all things had IxHm made, was incarnate 
in the person of Jesus of Nazarvlh : who had been born of a virgin, 
and suffered death on tho cross. Besides the general design of 
fixing on a per|)etual basis the divine honours of Christ, the most 
ancient and respet-taWe of the ecclesiastical writers have ascribed to 
the evangelic theologian, a particular intention to confute two op- 
posite heresies, which disturbed the peace of the primitivechurch (21). 

TheP.i^niiM 1. The faith of the Ebionites {22), perhaps of the ISazareiies (23), 
" was gross and imperfect. They revered Jesus as the greatest of 
the prophets, endowed with supernatural virtue and power. They 
ascribed to his |)erson and to his future reign all the predictions of 
the Hebrew orach's which relate to the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of the promised Messiah (2{t'). Some of them might con- 
fess that he was born of a virgin ; hut they obstinately rejected the 
preceding existence and divine perfections of tho Logos, or .Son of 
God, which are so clearly deiined in the Gospel of St. John. About 
fifty years afterwards, the Ebioniles, whose errors are mentioned by 
Justin Martyr, willi less severity Uum they seem to deserve (23), 

()Z1) Sec Bcaoiobto, HkI. CriUi)do <iu MaakWiacno, Iab. i. p, 3T7. Tli«> Go«pel dccordiug to S(. 
loku »• auppoMtl to Uovft l>«en puiilialuHl »bout aewuXy after tbe ilcatb of Cbrial. 

Tko MOliincnU of ike KLuooitea are lotrlj aUtsMl by Howbeiiu (p. 331.) aoil Le Clerc (liisL Bo* 
p. 330.) TheCittoiviiluM'v poUiatiui aBauK tke aposUilicat Fatluxii, are attrilialed by tko eri> 
liei to uQo of lhec«.‘ ■•'elartea. 

(^1 SuuDck (ioWoiics, like Bull (Jtidicinm Catbol. c. 2.), loiist on the orthodo&yof tlie 

Kaxan'iieft ; « Uteb apiprart lesa |>ore aad cerlaiu in tbi* eye« of Mooheim (|». 330.) 

(^4) The humble comlition and f>ufferiiig« of Jrwui kata alway» been a Rturoblin^4>b>dt to tbe 
** Dims. . . foiitrarii* cokrribus Mi'ssutii il«>|uuiutrat; lulurua erat Boa, fadax, Paslor,’* Afc. 
See Limborck et Oooltio Auka CoUat. p. 8. 19. 53 — 18. 19’i — ‘234. But tkia Uijeclioo ban olilifi^od 
tho bi'lioving Ckristiaus to lift up tlieir cyci to a spiritual and etcrlaatiog kin^dum. 

(9S) Justin Marttr, Dialog, cmn Tryp'huuU*. p. 143^ 144. Sai* Le Ck'cCf U<»t. BcrJf«. p. dl5. 
Bull, and bis i^ilor Grabe (Juilirtuin jail's. Catbol. c. 1. aivl Ap^MutdlxJ, atlcuipt to dUlort intber 
Ibe lentioiants or thf' words of Jiutio \ hut tbeir tiulout eocr«cti<iu of the U^xl m r^ecUsl esva by 
tbr BcoCtlictioe editors. 



(r. 14.}. If It as to prove this that ho wrote. Clusfv 
Ir (’samim’d, tbo kiras which bo gives of the 
fo</(>s cannot agree with ihostt of Philo and the 
school of Alexandria; they corr«*spond, on the 
contrary, with th«we of the Jew* of ral<'*liiit’. 
Perhaps Sf. John, employing a nelUknowo term 
to etpbin a duclrinc which was yet unknown, 
hav sJigiilK' alu-red the sense: it ta this ulU-raCion 
winch wi'ap|M'xr to discover on comparing diff<*r« 
ent passag*^ of liis writings. 

ll is worthy of rrmark, that the Jews of Pa- 
kfftitte, who did not perceive this alteralioo, could 
6nd nothing rxtraordiuary in what St. John said 
of the Logos ; at least they coinpri^^^ded it with* 
ont dillicultT, while tlu* Greek* and UrtHutiug 
Jews, on their |urt, bronght to it prejndiccs and 
precoiire|)4ions easily n'tmnriled with those of 
the evangAst, who diil not expreisly cootradici 
thi-ni. This circumtlauce must have much fa- 
Tonred the progreas of Chnstiaoity. Thus the 



fathers of Uu) chircb, in the two brsl ci-uturica 
aud later, formed almost all m the twhiiol ot 
Alexandria, gave to tho Logos of St. John a wmse 
nearly sifiriilai to that which it rec«-ived Iron 
Philo. Their doctrine approached very near to 
(hat which ill the fouith cHUUiry-lhs emmcil of 
Siico coudemscti in the pt:r»4>o ol Arm*. — 1*. 

M. Guiawl has forgotbm the long residcoccof 
St. John at T.|ihevu», the oeutre of the imnglmg 
opiuious of Uic East aud Wot, whicli wete gra- 
dually grow lug up iuto GnoslaciHB. (See Matter. 
Ui&L du Gnusiicisaie, voL 1. p. 154.) St. John's 
sa-usc of ik(' Logos seem* as far removed from 
the simple alh^iry asenbod to Ute Pali^tmiaR 
Jews as Uom the Oncuul luspmouatiou of the 
Aii'iaisdruiu. The simple truth may he, tliat St. 
Jxdui took the taiuiliar Wms, and, as it were, iq. 
fused ittto it the peatUar aud (^ristsan sense in 
which ills u>cd in lus writings.— M. 
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Crap, xxi.] 

formed a Tcry inconsideraWe portion of the Christian name. II. Tlie 
Gnostics, who were distinguished by the epithet ofDocetes, deviated 
Into the contrary extreme ; and lietrayed the hnman, while they 
asserted the divine, nature of Christ. Educated in the school of 
Plato, accustomed to the sublime idea of the Logot, they readily 
conceived that the brightest JE<m, or Emanation of the Deity, might 
assume the outward shape and visible* appearances of a mortal (26) ; 
but they vainly pretended, that the imperfections of matter are in- 
compatible with the purity of a celestial substance. While tht; 
blood of Qirist yet smoked on Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented 
tho impions and extravagant hy])othesis, that, instead of issuing 
from the womb of the Virgin (27), he had descended on the banks 
of the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood ; that he had imposed 
on the senses of his enemies, and of his disciples ; and that the 
ministers of Pilab; had wasted their impotent rage on an airy phan- 
tom, who teemed to expire on the cross, and, after three days, to 
list? from the deatl (28) . 

♦ 

(3^ The Aritfn* rt'proiMiuHi Lho oriLrtdox |i«rty witli bormwiag ib«ir IrkiilT fron Ute VtlentiaiABi 
ftDil Marcionites. See Bi'ait>ubre, Ui«(. liti Mauiclu-i»aie, I. iii. c. 5. 7. 

Non cti^num eit ex n(cro cretleru Doum, ot Drain Cbritdiia .... non tBp^nnm nt tanU 
iMjt'hla* per sordi« et »<]aalores niuUeris transire crednta*. Goosttes saacfted ll*e irapwit^ of 
matter, and of niarria^'e; .*.nd tliov were iwraQdaiizcci bv the gross iuUTprelatious of ihi* railtt-ia, ood 
even i>f Att^uslin himwlf.. See Beausebre, tom. ii. p. h23.* i 

(28) Apostnlis adhuc in sxciilo snperstitibRS npud Indtcam Clirivti sanguine rnranle, et phantasma 
eorpus Domini a^vreltatur. Colelerfos tliiiiks {Patr« loin. H. jj. 24.) that lho«* will 

not allow the Docefer lo baTc aristm in the Umo of the Apostles, may with et^al rmuon deny that 
the siiQ sliioes at aiM'it'day. These Dvrerof, who fonued tho nio!it cmisklerablc party amoug tb« 
6noatic», were so called, because they granted only a teeming body to CbrisUt 



• Tlte (greater pan of the Doceti* rejected the 
true dis’ioiiy «fi<*sus Christ, 'ita well as Im human 
nature. They (M'longed to llie Gnostica, ubotn 
some pliilosoirherx, in whtwe ^wrtr Gibbon hax 
•alisti-d, mahe to drriTe ilwir opitmns tmin those 
of IMato. These philosophers dul not eoasider 
that iMnlonism h.sil mnlergone ronlinnahalien- 
tiuas, aod llial those wh:ch gasc it Mtine analogy 
with the noUous of the Gnostics wore later in 
their origin than moat of Uk* sect* cotn^vrehended 
Under this name. Bosheim has proved (in hll^' 
luslit. Uhtor. Rcclcs. Major, s. i. p. 136. amf 
p. 339. «!<}.) that the Oriental philoiophy, oom- 
Woeri with ihecabaHstictd philosophy of the 
bar! given birth lo Cnostinsm. The rHiliouf 
who h exist between liiis doctrine and the reeiirds 
whieh*p-Tnjiii to us of that of the OritwitaU, the 
Chaldi-iti an<l rcrviati, have Iteeti the wrarce of 
the errors of the Gnoatic Chrisiiau«, who wished 
to reconcil ' their aneient notkuM wKh their new 
bclK^f. It is on this account tiiat, denving the 
human natnre of Christ, they also deuietl his in* 
Umate onion with Go<l, and look him for one nf 
the itubstanms (Tons) rrrak'd hr God. As they 
ttelieved in the eh^rnilv of matter, aod considered 
it to be the principle of Evil, in opfiositioo to the 
Deity, the tirst cause ami principle of good ; they 

were unwilliiig tn admit that one oftfaeptirc sub* 
stances, one of the scons which came forth from 



Cot!, had, l»y partaking in the material nature, 
allied himiHf to the prineiide of evil, and this 
was ihelr motive for rejeciTbg the r**al humanity 
of JesnsChrisU See t:h. G- P. Walch, Hist, of 
Heresies in Germ. t. f. p. 217. sqif. Drucker, 
Hist. Grit. Phil. ii. p. 639, — G. 

f The name orDocet.*e was given to ihev' sec» 
tarics onl> in the course of the second century ; 
this name did not designate a sect projierly so 
c,ilU*d ; it oppliet! to all the sifts who taught the 
Bou-reabtr of the material l*ody of Christ ; of this 
unmher were the ValenHoianv. the Basilidians, 
the Ophlli*«, the MarrinniO'S, (against whom Ter- 
tnllian wrote his book De Carne Oiristi,) and 
other Goovtle*. lu truth, f.lemenl M Alexandra 
n. i«. Stwiii. c. IS. p. S52.) makes exprtw men- 
tion of a sein of DfKvta*. and fwen namev as one 
of iu hea<K a certain Casriaims; but ev«*ry thing 
U'ads us lo beliiwc that il was not a distinct sect. 
Pbilaslrius |de llaer.-s. e. St.) reproaches S.vi«r- 
niiius with being a Dncete. Trenows (ad». Hrer. 
C.23.) makes the same n-pmach against Batilidbs. 
Epiphanius and Phdo«lroi« vvlio have treated lu 
detail on each ivarliAvilar heresy, do not «|ieriallT 
name that of the Docetm. Serapiou, Bishop of 
Antioch (Fnseb. Hist. Ecebw. 1. 'i. c. 12.) and 
Clemcnl of Alexandria (I. vii. Strom, p. 900.) ap- 
pear k* b*’ the 6rst who have mesl the generic 
name. It is not found in any earlier record, 
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nun^Sc divine sanction, which the' Apostle had bestowed on the 
itiDiij. fubdamental principle of the theology of Plato, encouraged the 
learned proselytes of the second and third centuries to admire and 
study the 'drritings of the Athenian sage, who had thus marvellously 
anticipated one of the most surprising discoveries of the Christian 
revelation. The respectable name of Plato was used by the ortho- 
dox (29), and abused by theTicrctics (30), as the common support 
of truth and error ; the authority of his skilful commentators, and 
th® science of dialectics, were employed to justify U^c remote con— 
se^ences of his opinions ; and to supply tlie disci^jSUence of thd 
inspired writers. The same subtle and profound questions concern* 
ing tlie nature, the generation, the distinction, and (he equality of 
the three divine persons of the mysterious Triad, or Trinity (31), 
were agitated in the philosophical, and in the Christian, schools of 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to explore the 
secrets of the abyss ; and the pride of the professors, and of their 
disciples, was satisfied with the science of words. But the most 
sagacious of the Christian theologians, the great Athanasius himself, 
has candidty confessed (32), that wliencvcr he forced his under- 
standing to meditate on the divinity of the Logos, his toilsome and 
unavailing elForts recoiled on themselves ; that tlie more he thought, 
the less he coniprehendeu j and the more ho wrote, the less capable 
was he of expres.sing h]s thoughts. ^ In every step of the enquiry, 
we are compelled to feed and acknowledge the immeasurable dis- 
proportion hetweeH| the .size of the object |^nd the capacity of the 
human mind. ‘We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of 
space, and of matter, which, so clo^ly adhere to all the perceptions 
of our experimental knowledge. But as soon as w'c presume to 
reason 'of infliilte substance, of spiritual generation ; as often as we 
deduce any positive conclusions from a negative idea, we are in- 
volved in darkness, perple.vity, and inevitable contradiction. As 



|Ml Some proof, of ilir rcprei „hicl, ihc Chrisliaut ODlcrlalnod for Ibo perwo aod Sootriao of 
rijlo, m«> bo folia,! la Do la Hotlio le Vaver, lol»?v. p. 13a, &c. i dil. 1737. ; and ll.isiiagr, Uisi; 
ilfis tom. IV. jj. 29. 70 , 

(30. Dol.'o boDa Tiilfv Platoijem omnium ha:ri;licorum condinieuUrium tAokum. TcrluJliio. d« 
Amma, c. 23. Polavttis ;Dogiu. TJt.'ol.ig. torn. Hi. prolng. 2.) dtoni that Uii» was a g. noral com- 
p • tui. ^ eauiM) ir«! (iiHn. i. ). iii. c. 9^ 10.) iias dcdurcid iho Cnoktfc errort frtmi I'lalonk; ivrincipl« : 
and as. in ilio *dinol of .iloxaudria, llmw i>rioci|d.‘s were bleodod wiib the Oriental philtMoidiy 
IBrucker, tom. t p. |336.|, llw sotiiimcnl of BrauK.brc roav bo rocoociletl with the opision of 
Hothoim ir.f.nrral History of tho l.lmrch, vol. i. p. 37 .). 

(31) if Tb.ophilns (lisiiop of Anliodi (svr Dupio, Bibliothcque EccletiiHiquc, lorn. 1 . p. 6 G.j, wa« 
he fini who cn»|d,.y«| tbf- word Truifl, Trifuty, that abstract term, which was alr.-adv fatniltar to 
Ihc^hooUof philosophy, m-i,l haw- brrn inlrotluted into lb« theology of the ChrUtiAtis after the 
middle of the second conliirv. 

'• P- 808. His eiprossions Imve aa uncommoo enprgv; aikl as b« was wril- 
Uih to Moulw Ihcic could not bo any wcasion for him (o affitt a ratioua) language. 



though iho ormr whirh it points out oxisktl even 
in the iimo of the A|iosth s. Sv^o tli. fi, F. Walcb 
Hist, of Her. v. i. p. 233 . lUlcmonl, Hem. pour 



aorvir a I'llisl. Ecckls. ii. p. SO* fiuddieua dc Ec> 
clcs. A|*osi. c. S. S 7* — G* 
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these dilTiculties arise from the nature of the subject, tliey oppress, 
with the same insuperable weight, the philosophic ami the theolo- 
gical disputant ; but we may observe two essential and peculiar 
' circumstances, which discriminated the doctrines of the Catholic 
church from the opinions of the Platonic school. 

I. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a liberal education &*i of the 
and curious disposition, might silently meditate, and temperately 
discuss, in the gardens of Athens or the library of Alexandria, tlie 
abstruse questions of metaphysical science. The lofty speculations, 
which neither convinced the understanding, nor agitated the pas- 
sions, of the Platonists thcmselVes, were carelessly overlooked by 
the idle, the busy, and even the studious part of mankind (33). 

But after the Logos had been revealed as the sacred object of the 
faith, the hope, and the religious worship of the Christians ; the 
mysterious system was embraced by a numerous and increasing 
multitude in every province of the Roman world. Those persons 
who, from their ago, or sex, or occupations, were the least qualified 
to judge, who, were the least exercised in the habits of abstract 
reasoning, aspired to contemplate the economy of tlio Divine Na- 
ture : and it is the boast of Tertullian (.3i), that a ‘Christian me- 
chanic could readily answer such questions as had perplexed the 
wisest of the Grecian sages. Where the subject lies so far beyond 
our reach, the dilTerence between the highest and the lowest of 
human understandings may indeed be calculated as infinitely 
small ; yet the degree of weakness may perhaps be measured by the 
degree of obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. Tliese speculations, 
instead of being treated as the amusement of a vacant hour, became 
the most serious business of the present, and the most useful pre- 
paration for a future, life. A theology, which it was incumbent to 
believe, which it was impious to doubt, and w Inch it might be dan- 
gerous, and even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar topic of 
private meditation and popular discourse. Tl>e cold indilTerence of 
philosophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion ; and even 
Uie metaphors of common language suggested the fallacious preju- 
dices of sense and experience. The Christians, who abhorn^ the 
gross and impure generation of the Greek mythology (35), were 
tempted to argue from the familiar analogy of the filial and paternal 
relations. The character of Son seemed to imply a perpetual sub- 



(S3) la a trralis^, which prnf^Mfd tonplain ibc oplnioDf of the aooirut pbiloaopkcn <t>ocernii^ 
ibe oataro of iJn* jodi, might expect to tHicoter the theological Triuitr of Plato. But Cicero 
yvtj boaeatly eonfomctl, that althoogh bo had trao»lau*tl the TioKnu, hu could ac\ct aodmlaad 
that mjatrrioos dialogue. See nicroaym. prvf. ad I. xH. ia laaiam, tom. x. p. |S4. 

(34) Tertoliiao, in Apotog. e. id. SeeBatle, Dirtionnaire, au mol StmoniJt. llii remarka ob the 
prorampiioB of Tertallian are profound and intereatiog. 

(35) Lactantiuf, W. 8. Tel the PnboU^ or ProlatiOj which the moat orthodox diTinea borrowed 
witboot temple frocn tbc Taleotiniana, and niustnited hr the comparitODt of a fmintaia and atream, 
iba too and iu raja, die. either meant nothisg, or feaonred a material idea of the divine gcncnlion« 
See Bcaiuobre, tom. 1. 1. lii. c. 7. p. 318. 
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ordioatioo to the voluDtary auUior of hi« oKistenoe (36) ; but a» the 
act of generation, in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must 
bo supposed to transmit the properties of a common naiture (37). 
they durst not presume to circumscribe the powers or the duration 
of the Sun of an eternal and omnipotent Father. Fourscore yean 
after the dealii of Christ, tlie Christians of Bithyuia declared before 
the tribunal of Pliny, that they invoked him as a god : and his 
divine honours have Iteen per|>etuated in every age and country, by 
the various sects who assume the name of his disciples (38). Their 
tender reverence for the memory of Christ, and their horror for the 
profane worship of any created being, would have engaged them to 
assert the equal and absolute divinity of the Logoi^ if tlioir rapid 
ascent towards the tliroue of heaven had not been imperceptibly 
checked by the apprehension of violating the unity and solo supre> 
liiacy of the great Falhdr of Clwist and of the L'niverse. The sue- 
|)ense and fluctuation produced in the minds of the Christians by 
these opposite tendencies, may be observed in the writings of the 
theologians who flourished after the end of the apostolic age, and 
before the origin of the Arian controversy. Their suffrage is claimed, 
with e<|uaJ conOdence, by the ortlrodor and by the lieretical partios; 
and the most inquisitive critics have fairly allowed, that if they had 
the good fortune of possessing tire Catholic verity, they have deli- 
vered their conoeptioos in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes contra* 
dictory language (39). 

Aothoritv of II. The devotion of individuals was the first circumstance which 

iiw (hurcii. jjgtioguijjiied the Christians from the Platonists: the second was the 
auUiority of tlio church. The disciples of philosophy asserted tlie 
riglits of intellectual freedom, and their respect for the sentiments 
of their teachers was a liberal and voluntary tribute, which they 
offered to superior reason. But the Christians formed a numerous 
and discqiliiied society ; and the jurisdiction «f tlieir laws and ma- 
gistrabs was slriclly exercised over the minds of the faithful. The 
loose wanderings of the imaginatioa were gradually confined by 



(36} Many of pritnilivr writers bavo frankly coofeaaed, itmt Ihe Soa o«vd hit to tbe 

trtff of thn Fati)i*r. Se*‘ Clarki-*« Scriptnro Triiiitjr, p. 280 — 287. On the other band, Atiunaaius 
and hiy MIowera aeon anwiilinif to (franl what they ara afraid to datiy. The srhonlmen extricate 
tbeioMdaet from this (lifTicuky by the diatiDCtion of a preading aad 8 conoonwianl will. PeUt. 
Oo'^m. Thfoing. tore. ii. I. vi. c. 6. p. 587 — 603. 

(97) See PeU*. Iiopn. Theolop. tom. Ii. 1. li. c. 10. p. 159. 

(38) Carmen<|Qe Ohriato quaai Deo dicere «ernm inaicem. Plin. Epi<t. x. 07. The cenae of Dcui, 
Ot '/f , Elohim, in the ancient bnguagea, is rritirally examined by Lc Clcrc [Ars CriUca, p. 150^ 
156.), and the propriety of worshipping a Tory excellent creature U ably defended by the Suduiaa 
Emlyn (Tract*, p. 29—36. 51— 145-). 

(99) Sec Pailie de Tan Pairnm, and te Clerr, Bibliolljtnjne uniyer«eUe, tom. x. p. 409. To arraign 
the faith of the AnU*?licene fathers, was the object, or at least has be«m the elTecC the slupcodoua 
work of Prtasius on the Triotly (D<»;pn. Theolog. tom. II.) ; nor has the deeji imprc«ioD been eraacd 
by the learned deface of bishop Bull.* 



* Dr. JBmlio's work, on Ibo doerine of tkeAnUsSioaM felbcn miMl be ooDsullad by 4boM who 
wish to obtain cIoat notions on this suhjoct. — M. 
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creeds and contusions (W)] ; the freedom of private judgment sub- 
mitted to the public wisdom of synods ; the authority of a theolo- 
gian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank.; and the episcopal 
successors of the apostles inflicted the censures of the church on 
those who deviated from the orthodox belief. But in an age of reli- 
gious controversy, every act of oppression adds new force to the 
elastic vigour of the mind ; and the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual 
rebel was sometimes stimulated by secret motives of ambition or 
avarice. A metaphysical argument became the cause or pretence Factioot. 
of political contests ; the subtleties of the Platonic school were used 
as the badges of popular factions, and the distance which separated 
their respective tenets was enlarged or magnifled by the ammony 
of dispute. As long as the dark heresies of Praxeas and Sabellhis 
laboured to confound the Father with the Son (kl], the ortltodox 
party might be excused if they adhered more strictly and more ear- 
nestly to the distinction, than to the equality, of the divine per- 
sons. But as soon as the heat of controversy had subsided, and 
the progress of the Sah<-llians was no longer an olqect of terror to 
the churches of Rome, of .Africa, or of ligyjit, the tide of theologi- 
cal opinion began to flow with a * gentle but steady motion toward 
the contrary extreme ; and the most orthodox doctors allowed them- 
selves the use of the terms and definitions which had tWii censured 
in the mouth of the sectaries (A2). After the edict of toleratioti 
had restored peace and leisure to the Christians, the Trinitarian 
controversy was revived in Uie ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, 
the opulent, the tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and the flame of 
religious discord was rapidly communicated from the schools to the 
clergy, the people, the province, and the East. The abstruse ques- 
tion of the eternity of the Logos was agitated in eceiesiastjc confess 
ences and popular sermons ; and the heterodox opin ions of Arius (kS) Aritn. 
were soon made public by his own zeal, and byAat of his adver- 
saries. His most implacable adversaries have aSiLnovledged the 
learning and blameless life of that eminent presbyter, who, in a 
fonner election, had declared, and perhaps generously declined, his 
pretmsions to the episcopal throne (W). His competitor Alexander 
assumed the office of bis judge. The important cause was argued 



(40) The mott BDciefil crecaU tlnm-it up with the greatest latitude. Soe Ball (Judiciiiin 
Beries. Calhol.]. who to preroot Episcopius from deriviog aoy advantage from litis observalioa. 

(O) The beresiet of Fraxcas, Sabcllius, &c. arc acenraU'W explained by Boatieiai (p. 425. 4i90o- 
714.}. Traxcas^ who came to Rome about the end of ibu second century, douaivaJ, W soino ikac, 
the simplicity of the bishop, and was confutes! by the pen of the angry Tcftullian. 

(42) Socrates acknowledges, that the heresy of Arins proceeded from hii stcofig dealrc to enhraoe 
an opinion the most diametrically opposite to tlut of Sabellius. 

(43) The fignre and manners of Ariiu, the character and numbers of liii first proselytes, are paiatnd 
in very livelr colours by Epiphanius (tonu i. H.'rres. lxix.3. p. 739.) ; and wc caaaot bat regret that 
he sboold toon forget the historian, to assume the task of controversy. 

(44) See Philostorgins (1. i. c. S.], ami Godefroy's ample Commentary. Tet the erodibUity of 
rhilortorgliM is lemened, in the eyre of the orthodox, by hii Ariaiisa ; and to ihOM of ntiooal cri* 
tire, by poaioo, his prejudice, aod his ignoraooe. 
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before him ; and if at first he seemed to hesitate, he at length pro- 
nounced his final sentence, as an absolute rule of faith (45). The 
undaunted presbyter, who presumed to resist the authority of his 
angry bishop, was separated from the communion of the church. 
But the pride of Arius was supported by the applause of a numerous 
party. Ho reckoned among his immediate followers two bishops of 
Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and (what may appear 
almost incredible) seven hundred virgins. A large majority of the 
bishops of Asia appeare<l to support or favour his cause ; and their 
measures were conducted by Eusebius of C®sarea, the most learned 
of the Christian prelates ; and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had 
acquired the reputation of a statesman without forfeiting that of a 
saint. Synods in Palestine and Bithynia w'ere opposed to the sy- 
nods of Egypt. The attention of the prince and people was attracted 
A.D. by this theological dispute.; and the decision, at the end of six 
3IS-315. ypgjg rcfcrrcd to the supreme authority of the general 

council of iSicc. 

Thn-c AVhen the mysh'ries of the Christian faith were dangerously 
exposed to public debate, it might be observed, that the human 
understanding was capable of forming three distinct, though im- 
perfect, systems, concerning the nature of the Divine Trinitv; and 
j it was pronounced, that none of these systems, in a pure ami ab.so- 
AriiQiiB. lute sense, were exempt from heresy and error (47). I. According 
to the first hypothesis, which was maintained by Arius and his 
disciples, the Logot was a dependent and spontaneous production, 
created from nothing by the will of the father. The son, by whom 
all things w'ere made (48), had been begotten before all worlds, and 
the longest of the astronomical periods could Ik? compared onlv as a 
fleeting moment to the extent of his duration ; yet this duration 
was not infinite (49), and there had been a time which preceded 
the ineffahle generation of the Logos. On this only bi'gotten Son 
the Almighty Father had transfused his ample .spirit, and impressed 
the ciTulgence of his glory. Visible image of invisible perfection, 

(45) So7onirn (I. I. c. 15.) roprwcols Alexander as indifTercnUaiKlcTcn {(pionnt, In the liegiunin^ 
of the conlrosrnT ; while Socralts (I. i. c. 5.) ascribe the oriRlo of iho dispatc to the vain curiOKitr 
of lii« theological *i>eculatioo«. Or. Jorlin (Remark* on Ecciesiaslkal RiMorr, vol. II. p. 178.) has 
censur<^l, with hii »«ual fiwtlom, the coutiuct of Ah-xamlcr; srp^( opyviv 

ypoMtx IxtXtyiTt, 

(46) The flamt's of Ariantsm might hum for •oino time in secret ; bnl there is reason to Ijeliere 
that Ihev burst owl with violence as early as the year 310. Tillemont. Mem Ecclds inm ri 
p. 774-780. 

(47) Quid credidil ? Orte, au( tria nomina amitens ires Pens esse rrwlldit, et Idololaira cffeclus 
, est’.auf in iribns vorabnlis trinomiuem credens Dcum, in Sabellii liTrosim incorrit; aut edociu* 

i ah Ariaois uniim esse venim Dcum Patrem. filiiim el sjiirUisin sanctom credidil rrealuras. Aut 
extra ha?c qnid credere potuerit nescio. Hieronym. adv. LuciferiaDos. Jerom reserves for the )a«t 
) tbe orthodox system, whicb is more romplicaUHl and difficult. 

(48) As Ibe doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was gradually introduced among the 
Cbriftiani (Beausobre, tom. ii. p. 165—215.), ibc dignity of the itorirmon very oaturalW rose with 
that of the tcor4. 

(40) The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 270—280.) could digest an eternal gc- 
oeratioD from an ioliiiitc cause. 
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he saw, at an immeasurable distance beneath liis feet, the thrones 
of the brightest archangels ; yet he shone only with a reflected light, 
aqd, like the sons of the Roman emperors, who were invested with 
the titles of Cassar or Augustus (50), he governed the universe in j 
obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch. II. In tlie second itriUicism. 
Iiypothesis, the Logoi possessed all the inherent, incommunitable * 
perfections, which religion and philosophy appropriate to the Su- 
preme Cod. Three distinct and infinite minds or substances, 
three co-e<jual and co-eternal beings, composed the Divine F.s- 
sence (51) ; and it would have implied conlradictian, Hiat any of 
them should not have existed, or that they should ever cease to 
exist (52). The advocates of a system which seemed to establish 
three independent Deities, attempted to preserve the unity of the 
First Cause, so conspicuous in the design and order of the world, 
by the perpetual concord of their administration, and the essential 
agreement of their will. A faint resemblance of this unity of action 
may be discovered in the societies of men, and even of animals. The 
causes )^ieh disturb Uieir harmony proceed only from the imper- 
fectioMU inequality of their faculties ; but the omnipotence which 
is giiideoby infinite wisdom and goodness, cannot fail of choosing 
the same means for the accomplishment of the same ends. 

III. Three beings, who, by the self-derived necessity of their ex-* sawiiani!!!!. 
istence, possess all the divine attributes in the most perfect degree; 
who are eternal in duration, infinite in space, and intimately present 
to each other, and to tfie whole universe ; irresistibly force them- 
selves on the astonished mind, as one and the same Keing (53), 
who, in the oeconomy of grace, as well as in that of nature, may 
manifest himself under different forms, and bo considered under 
different aspects. By this hypothesis, a real substantial trinity is 
refined into a trinity of names, and abstract modifications, that 
subsist only in the mind which conceives them. The Logos is no 
longer a person, but an a(tribute ; and it is only in a figurative 
sense, that the epithet of Son can be applied to the eternal reason 
which was with God from the beginning, and by toAicA, not by 
toAom, all things were made. The incarnation of the Logos is re- 
duced to a mere inspiration of the Divine Wisdom, which filled the. 



(M) Thi< proph»nft and abenrd limlle is employrd by of ibe primiliTC btken, paiiJcnlarly 

by Albenagorat, in his Apoln^y (0 the emperor Marcus and bis son; and it is alleged, wiiliout crn» 
■ore, by Bull himself. 8oe Defens. FIH. Micen. sect. iit. C. S. No. 4. 

[SI] Sec Cndworlh’s lateJleeliial System, p. 5SI» 579. This daogcrons hypolkeiis was eounto- 
naneed by tbo two Gregorfes, of Nyisa and Naxianxen, by Cyril of Aleiandris, John of Damascus, Ac. 
See Ciidworth, p. 003. Lc Clerc, BlbUolbi*quc Univcrsclle, lom. xriii. p. 97—105. 

(59) AngtiiUn seems to envy the freedom of the pbilosopben. Liberis verbis loqnnntnr pbilo> 

sopbi Nos aotera non dlcinns dno vcl tiia prindpia, dnos vc) tres Deos. Do Citiiat. 

Dei, 1 . 93. 

(53) Boelins, wbo was deeply tersod in ibc pbilosiopby of Plato and Aristotle, eiplains the imitf 
of ibe Trinity by the indi/^nmee of the three persons. See the jmticions remarks of Le Glcrc, 
Bibliotli^iuc Cboisio^ tool. ivi. p. 995, die. 

111 . 2 
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soul, and directed all the actions, of the man Jesus. Thus, after 
revolving round the theological circle, wo are surprised to find that 
the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had begun; and that the in- 
comprehensible mystery which excites our adoration, eludes our 
inquiry (54). 

Conneil of If the bishops of the council of Nice (55) had been permitted tb 
follow the unbiassed dictates of their conscience, Arius and his 
associates could scarcely have flattered themselves with the hopes 
of obtaining a majority of votes, in favour of an hypothesis so 
directly advesst; to tlic two most popular opinions of the Catholic 
world. The Arians soon perceived the danger of their situation, 
and prudently assumed those modest virtues, which, in the fury of 
civil and religious dissensions, arc seldom practised, or even praised, 
except by the weaker party. They recommended the exercise (rf 
Christian charity and moderation; urged the incomprehensible 
nature of the controversy ; disclaimed tlic use of any terms or de- 
finitions which could not be found in the Scriptures; and oOered, 
by very liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversariea, without 
renouncing the integrity of their own principles. Thn^etorious 
faction received ail their proposals with haughty siispiekm; and 
anxiously sought for some irreconcileable mark of distinction, the 
rejection of which might involve the Arians in the guilt and 
consequences of heresy. A letter was publicly read, and ignomi- 
niously torn, in which their patron, Eusebius of Nicomedia, in- 
Th; gcnuously confessed, that the admission of* the Hokoodsioh, or 
Homwasion. Coosubstantial, a word already familiar to the Platomsts, was m- 
compalible with llio principles of their tlieological system. The 
fortunate opportunity was eagerly embraced by the bishops, who 
governed the resolutions of the synod ; and, according to tlie lively 
expression of Amlirose (56), they used tlie sword, which heresy 
itself had draw n from the scabbard, to cut off the head of the hated 
monster. The consubstantiality of the Father and the Son was 
established by the council of Nice, and has been unanimously 
received as a fundamental article of the Cluistian faith, by tho 
consent of the Greek, tlic Latin, tlie Oriental, and the Protestant 
churches. But if the same word had not served to stigmatize the 

(54) inhoS«bfniaotwrro»UriM al lUis coDcIu»lon, they were drifcn «lowo artoiber precipice 
iutti ibc c^DfettuMi, lhat ihe Father wAi boro of a ^irgiot that Kt bad suffered oa ibo cums; and 
tbns ilitscnred thf odious rpHhet of Pafrupaisiant, with which (hoy were bnndrd by their adT«- 
saries. See the iuvecUves of TertoUiau agaia«t Praxeai, at»d the temporatc poiectioas of Voabeim 
Ip. 4'if3. G8l.)t aod Beauaobre, tom. i. I. iii. e. 6. p. 533. 

(S3) Tbe IrauMctioas of the cutuicil ol Xie« are related by the aocieaU, ool only in a portial, bat 
in a very imperfect waoncr. Such a i*ictarc a» Fra-Paolo woukl have drawn, ran never bo nv 
covt^ivdi but auclt rudeakatebetas hare buen lraoe.1 by the penoil of bi^toirr, and that ofitMOn, 
may Ik* teca in TiUemonl (Mem. Eccles. lorn. v. p. 6W-^759.}, and iu U Clorc IBibliolhetiue Diuvar- 
iiellr. torn. %. p. 435 — 454.}. 

(56} Wo arc indubted to Amiuow (de Fide, 1. hi. cap. alt.) for the knowlod^c of tbia curious aoec< 
dots*. Hoc verlium ixMiierant Palres, quod vidoruot adrersariis easo formidiot ; at tanquan evagi- 
oato ab i|iai« gladio, i\vnm nefandm caput baeroaeoa ampularent. 
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heretics, and to unite the Catholics, it would have been inadequate 
to the purpose of the majority, by whom it was introduced into the 
ortliodox creed. This majority was divided into two parties, 
distinguished by a contrary tendency to Uie sentiments of the 
Tritheists and of the Sabcllians. But as those op]iDsite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundations either of natural, or revealed, 
rehgion, they mutually agreed to qualify the rigour of their princijiles; 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, consequences, which might 
be urged by their antagonists. The interest of the common cause 
inclined them to join tlieir numbers, and to conceal their dilTercnces; 
their animosity was softened by the healing counsels of toleration, 
and their disputes were suspended by the use of the mysterious 
Homooution, which either party was free to interpret according to 
their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian sense, which, about fifty years 
before, had obliged tlie council of Antioch (57) to prohibit this 
celebrated term, had endeared it to those theologians who enfortained 
a secret but partial aflection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the Arian times, the intrepid Atlianasius, the 
learned Gregory Nazianzen, and tlie otlicr pillars of the church, 
who supported with ability and success the Piiccnc doctrine, ap- 
peared to consider the expression of substance as if it had been 
synonymous with that of nature; and they ventured to illustrate 
their meaning, by aflirming that three men, as they belong to the 
same common species, are consubstantial or homoousian to each 
other (58.) This pure and distinct eijuality was tempered, on the 
one hand, by the internal connection , and spiritual penetration, 
which indissolubly unites the divine persons (59); and, on tlie 
otlier, by the pre-eminence of the Father, which w as acknowledged 
as far as it is compatible with the independence of the Son (CO). 
Within these limits the almost invisible and tremulous ball of 
orthodoxy was allowed securely to vibrate. On either side, beyond 
this consecrated ground, the heretics and tlie daimons lurked in 
ambush to surprise and devour tlie unhappy wanderer. But as the 
degrees of theological hatred depend on the spirit of the war, rather 
than on the importance of the controversy, tlie heretics who de- 
graded, were treated with more severity than those who annihilated, 
the person of the Son. The life of Athanasius was consumed in 

i&T] See Bull, Defeok. Fkl. Ntooe. mcU U* c. i. p. U— M. He tkinU U hig duly lo recMcile two 
ovUodox ffDodt. 

(S8) According to AriftoUe, the lUn were bomootMian to ondi other. ** That H^moousias 
^ meant of one tulnUoce in Jrind, hath been shewn Pttnvins, Cnrcelbsos, Cndworih, Le Clere^ dr. 
“ aod u> proTC it would bo actum agtrt'* Tbit is ibo jnst remark of Dr. Jortio [tol. u. p. tUlA], 
wbo exaniinet the Arian conlrovony with teaming, caodoor, and isgmuily. 

(M) Soc Polaititu (Dogm. Tbeotng. Uxn. ii. 1. ir. c. 16. p. 463, 4c.), Cudwortb (p. S&9.}, Bull 
(soci. tv. p. 2S$— 990. edit. Grab.). The ctfcwmi w i sn io, is perhaps the deepest and 

darkest comer of ibc whole theological abyss. 

(60) The third section of Ball's Defeoco of the Kicane Faith, which sooic of his antagonists have 
cnlled nonsense, and others heresy, U consecrated lo the supremacy of the Father. 
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irreooaciteableopposition to the impious madness of the Ariaos(61); 
but he defended above twenty years the Sabcllianism of Marcellus 
of Ancyra; and when at last he was compelled to withdraw' himself 
from his communion, he continued to mention, with an ambiguous 
smile, the vehial errors of his respectable friend (G2). 

Arias ei«dt. 'j-jje authority of a general council, to which the Arians them'- 
sdlvcs had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the banners of 
the orthodox party the mysterious cliaracters of the word Homoou- 
sian, which essentially contributed, notwithstanding some obscure 
disputes, some nocturnal combats, to maintain and i>erpetuate the 
uniformity of faith, or at least of language. The Consubstantialists, 
who by their success have deserved and obtained the title of Ca- 
tholics, gloried in the simplicily and steadiness of their own creed, 
and insulted the repeated variations of their adversaries, who were 
destitute of any certain rule of faith. The sincerity or the cunning 
of the ArJan chiefs, the fear of the laws or of tlje people, their re- 
verence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, hu- 
man and divine, that influence and disturb the counsels of a theo- 
logical faction, introduced among the sectaries a spirit of disem^ and 
inconstancy, which, in tlie course of a few years, erected m|hteen 
diflerent models of religion (63), and avenged the violated dignity 
of the church. The zealous Hilary (6i), who, from the peculiar 
hardships of his situation, was inclined to extenuate rather than to 
aggravate the errors of the Oricnl.il clergy, declares, that in the 
wide extent of the ten provinces of Asia, to which he had been ba- 
nished, there could be found very few ]irel.iles w ho bad preserved 
the knowledge of tlie true God (6o). I hc oppression w hich he had 
felt, the disorders of which he was the spectator and the victim, ap- 
peased, during a short interval, the angry passions id his soul; and 
in the following passage, of which I shall transcribe a few lines, the 
bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the style of a Christian 
philosopher. “ It is a thing,” says Hilary, “ equally deplorable 
, - “ and dangerous, that there arc as many creeds as opinions among 

■cl. 

tSi) TbrnnltDirv appellation niih nliidi AtluDtainf his followm clioae to oompfaidlii Uw 

tvtt that o( Ariomaniiet, 

'G2) Epijihaaiat, torn. i. Uarm. ttxii. 4. p. 83T. See tbe ntlvenlarcs of VarrclluN, in Tillcmont 
{)l4*(D. Ecclet. loin. vii. p. Hi« workp in om kook, of ibo onily of God, was aiuncred in 

Ike tkrte books, witicb %rc still extant, of Eusebios. After a long and careful exaroiaation, PeUvius 
fUKO. ii. I. i. c. 14. p. 78.1 kas rcliictanllj pronounced the condejnuation of Karcellos. 

;G3) Aikanasiua, in his episUo concerning ihoSynoda oTSeleiida and Rimini (tom. i.p. 888 — 905.), 
has given an ample list of Arian creoilx, which has l>eon enlarged and improved bv tlie labonrs of 
the ind<*fatigable Tillcmonl EccIm. tom. vi. p. 477.). 

(64] Erasmus, niih admirable sense and freedom, basdeliaeated the just cliaracter of Uilary. To 
rt‘\ ise bis text, to composu the aonaU of lus life, and to justify bis seoliments and conduct, is the 
pro\ ince of ibc Benedictine editors. 

(65) Absque rpiscopo Ekmsio ct p'oeis cum eo, ex majore parte Asianm decern provinciac, inter 
ipias consislo, vere Deuro nesciunt. Al<|ue utioam penitos neseirent! cum procliviorc enia venia 
it;iioraren( <|iiam oblreclarenL Ilibt. de Synodis, sive de Fide Orienlaliom, c. 03. p. 1186. edit. 
Iit-nixllrl. In the celobralcd parallel bel%vreo athi'ism and sopcratiiioO} the bishop of Poitiers would 
hate been surpristd in tbo pkilosophic society of Rayic and PluUreb. 
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“ men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as many sources of 
“ blasphemy as there are faults among us ; because we make creeds 
“ arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The Homoousion 
“ is rejected, and received, and explained away by successive sy- 
“ nods. The j>artial or total resemblance of the Father and of the 
“ Son is a subject of dispute for these unhappy times. Every 
“ year, nay every moon, we make new creeds to describe invisible 
“ mysteries. We repent of what wo have done, we defend those 
“ who repent, we anathematise those whom we defended. We 
“ condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own 
“ in that of others ; and reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, 
“ we have been the cause of each other’s ruin (66).” 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, that I 
should swell this theidngical digression, by a minute examination of 
tlie eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for the most part, dis- 
claimed the odious name of their parent Arius. It is amusing 
enough to delineate the form, and to trace the vegetation, of a sin- 
gular plant; but the tedious detail of leaves without flowers, and of 
branches without fruit, would soon exhaust the patience, and dis- 
appoint the curiosity, of the laborious student. One (juestion which 
gradually arose from the Arian controversy', may however Ik> no- 
tice<l, as it st'iwed to prwluce and discriminate the three sects, who 
were united only by their common aversion to the Homoousion of 
the Nicenc synod. 1 . If they were asked, whether the Son xvas like 
unto the Father; the (piestion was resolutely answered in the ne- 
gative, by tho heretics who adhered to the principles of Arius, or 
indeed to those of philosophy; which seem to establish an infinite 
dilTerence between [the Creator and the most excellent of his crea- 
tures. This obvious consequence was maintained by A-Uius(67), 
on w horn the zeal of his adversaries bestowed tho surname of the 
Atheist. His restless and aspiring spirit urged him to try almost 
every profession of human life. He was successively a slave, oral' 
least a husbandman, a travelling tinker, a goldsmith, a ])hysician, a 
schoolmaster, a theologian, and at last the apostle of a new church, 
w hich was propagated by the abilities of his disciple Etinomius (68). 
Armed with texts of scripture, and with captious syllogisms from 
the logic of Aristotle, Uie subtle jEUus had acquired the fame of an 

(66) IliUriai •ml CooiUa(ium, I.*!, t. 4. S. p. 1727. 1228. Hits imtariilile pi 0 a|i<* detmed tb^ 
•ttrotion ofllr. Lockf. «ho tnninibcd U (vol. Hi. p. 470.) lolo ikf> modH <»f hi* ofw common' 

ImsuW. 

(67) In PhdfHtnr^liu (I. iii. c. l.’i.} thcchftrartrr and idventnroa of .ftiin* appf’^r ahifriilar onoagh, 
tbongh thrr aro carcfnlW toflcncd bj the hand ot a friend. Tho nliUir Cod«*f>-OT [p. 153.], who was 
more attarhed to bis prioripli^ (ban to his author, has rolicctcil tho odious cirmniitanrps sthirh his 
Tarkmt advcrsarii'* ham prcsorTwl or inmnlM. 

(68) According to the Jiulgmcot of a mao who irspoclrd both those soctarios, .^Ctlus had boon on* 
dowod with a tlroogor nndorttanding, and Eunomins hatl acquired mnro art and Iraming (rhilnstor- 
gios, I. viii. c. 18.). The coofemion and apologr of Knnomios (Pabricius, BibUot. Gra«. tom. viii. 
|>. 266 — 305.) is unc of tho few heretical pieces which have escaped. 
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invincible disputant, whom it was impossible eithoDto silence or to 
convince. Such talents engaged the friendship of theArian bi- 
shops, till they were forced to renounce, and even to persecute, a ' 
dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy of his reasoning, had preju- 
diced their cause in the popular opinion, and offended the piety of 
their most devoted followers. 2. The omnipotence of the Creator 
suggested a specious amd respectful solution of the UkmtK of the 
Father and the Son ; and faith mi^t humbly receive what reason 
could not presume to deny, that the Supreme God might communi- 
cate liis infinite perfections, and create a being similar only to him- 
self (69) . These Arians were powerfully supported by the weiglitand 
abilities of their leadiars, who had succeeded to the management of 
the Eusebian interest, and who occupied the principal thrones of 
the East. They detested, perhaps with some affectation, the im^ 
l>iety of i£tius; they professed to believe, either without reserve, or 
accordug to the scriptures, that the Son was different from all other 
creatures, and similar only to the Father, hut they denied that he 
was either of the same, or of a similar substance; sometimes boldly' 
juatifying their dissent, and sometimes (dijecting to the use of the 
word substance, which seems to imply an adequate, or at least a 
distinct, notion of the nature of the Deity. 3. The sect which as- 
serted the doctrine of a simiiar substance, was tiie most numerous, 
at least in the provinces of Asia; <md when the leaders of both par- 
ties were assorted in the council of Seleucia (70), their opinion' 
would have prevailed by a majority of (me hundred and five to<' 
forty-three bishops. The Greek word, which was chosen to ex- 
prf»s this mysterious resemblance, bears so dose an affinity to the 
orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided the 
furious (xmtests whicdi the dillerence of a siagto diphthong excited be- 
tween the Uomoousians and the Homoiousians. As it frequently' 
i happens, that the sounds and characters which approach the nearest 
to each othH- accidentally represent Uie most opposite ideas, the 
observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were possible to mark 
any real and sensible distinction between, the doctrine of the Semi- 
Arians, as tliey were improperly styled, and that of the Catholics 
themselves. The bishop of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile very 
wisely aimed at a coalition of parties, (sidcavours to prove that, by 
a pious and faithful interpretation (71), the Botnoioxuion may be 



(OB) Tel, hccordiiii^ to tbc opiakm of Esliut tad Ball (p. 397.), there u one |»w«r, ihtiof rmtioa,. 
wbkh Cod eannof comnanictir to a cretlurv. Estiut, who to accaralrJy deBn«-d the liait*«f 
Oaiii|>otrnor., was a Datchatao 1^ birth, tad bjr irada a wboUatic diTioe. D«|mb, Bibbol. EccUi. 
tom. xru. p. 

(70) Sabinas (ap. Socral. L ii. c. 39.) had copied lb« octi; Atbaaasiat and Uilory bava explaioed 
the diviwoot of ibis Arian tyood ; the other circuiBslaooea wb*ch are ndative to it ai« carefolly coh> 
It^ctcd b; Baronius and TiUrmooL 

(71) Pidali el pia inteUigeelia. .... De c. 77. p. 1 19S. la bia abort apolofsttaal aolea 

brat puUiabod by ibe Benedictinaa from a US. of Chartns) ho obaervea, that iumI tbia eavtloai 
axprmioo, qui iDtellig<*rpm et tmpiaat, p. 1306. Sea p. 1166. Pbibalorgtua, wbo mw tbaaa olijaeta 
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reduced to a consubstantial sense. Yet he confesses that the word 
lias a dark and suspicious aspect; and, as if darkness were conge- 
nial to theological disputes, the Semi-Arians, who advanced to the 
doors of the church, assailed them with the most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which culli\'ated the language Faith or 
. and manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the venom of- flie illin'^harcb. 
Arlan controversy. The familiar study of Uie Platonic system, a 
vain and argumentative disposition, a eopious and flexible idiom, 
supplied the clergy and people of the East with an inexhaustible 
flow of words and distinctions ; and, in the midst of their lierce con- 
tentions, Uiey easily forgot the doubt which is recommended by 
philosophy, and the submission which is enjoined by religion. The 
inhabitants of the West were of a less inquisitive spirit ; their jias- 
sioDS wore not so forcibly moved by invisible objects, their minds 
were less frequently exercised by the habits of dispute; and such 
was the happy ignorance of the Gallican church, that Hilary him- 
self, above thirty years after the first general council, was still a 
stranger to the Nicene creed (72). The Latins had received the rays 
of divine knowledge through the dark and doubtful medium of a 
translation. The poverty and stubbornness of their native tongue 
was not always capable of aflbrding just equivalents fur the Greek 
terms, for the technical words of the Platonic philosophy (73), 
which had been consecrated, by the gosjiol o^ by the church, to ex- 
press the mysteries of the Christian faith ; and a verbal defect might 
introduce into Uio Latin theology a long train of error or per- 
plexity (74). But as the wt'stern provincials had the good fortune 
of deriving tlicir religion from an orthodox source, they preserved 
with steadiness the doctrine which they had accepted with docility; 
and when the Arian pestilence approached their frontiers, they were 
supplied with the seasonable preservative of the Homoousion, by the 
paternal care of the Roman pontitT. Their sentiments and their conenor 
tamper were displayed in the memorable synod of Rimini, which 
surpassed in numb^s the council of Nice, since it was composed of 
above four hundred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and lllyrirum. From the first debates it appeared, that only four- 
score prelates adhered to the party, though <Aey affected to anathema- 
tise Ute name and memory, of Arius. But this inferiority was com- 

tfaroogb k dtlTciTDl mediorn, is iadioMl to ibe diffvrcoce of ibr inporlaot dipblhoug. So« m 

paiftciiUr Tiii, IT. tod GoHpfro^, p. SS2. 

(72) Teslor Detim ctrli alqa« tt*rnB mo ciim noatram titdnspm, sMnper tamed vlmoMpK* sen* 
sisae. .... Rogeacralui priderodi id opisoopatu aIii}iiaDtiff(T mauras fidem Nirooam aunqeam 
nut cxinlaturna audivi. Hilar, de Synodis, o. id. p. 1205. Tbe BcnitlicUiies am iterauaded that b« 
goaerood the diocese of Poitiers several jrrars before hU exile. 

(79) Score* (Bpist. IvUi.) complains that even tbe to Sv of tbe Platonists (the eiu of the bolder 
scboolmcn) could oot be rxpressnl by a Latin noun. 

(T4) TbepvcAuaace which the fonrtb onnncil of the Lateraa at length gave to a numen'ra/ rather 
thm a pMSTseal noiiy (see Peinv. com.li. I. hr. c. IS. p. 424.) was favoured by tbe Latin language: 

Tpi'sf teems lo eaeiie the idee ofnibstaBce, tWnftos ofqoatUles. 
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ponsatcd by the advantages of skill, of experience, and of discipline; 
and the minority was conducted by \ alens and L'rsacius, two bi- 
shops of illyricum, who had spent their lives in tlie intrigues of 
courts and councils, and who had been trained under the Eusebian 
banner, in tlie religious wars of the East. By their arguments and 
negotiations, they embarrassed, they confounded, they at last de- 
ceived, the honest simplicity of tlie Latin bishops; wlto suffered the 
palladium of the faith to be extorted from their hand by fraud and 
importunity, rather than by 'open violence. The council of Rimini 
was not allowed to separate, till tlio members had imprudently sub- 
scribed a captious creed, in w hich some expressions, susceptible of 
an heretical sense, were inserted in the room of Uic Homoousion. 
It was on this occasion, that, according to Jerom, the world was 
surprised to find itself Arian (75). But tlie bishops of the Latin 
provinces had no sooner reached their respective dioceses, tlian they 
discovered their mistake, and repeated of their weakness. The 
ignominious capitulation was rejected with disdain and abhorrence ; 
and the Homoousian standard, which had been shaken but not 
overthrown, was mure firmly replanted in all the churches of the 
'West (76). 

Conduct of Such was the rise and progress, and such were the natural revo- 
lutions of those theological disputes, which disturbed the peace of 
controver.;. Christianity under the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. But 
as those princes presumed to extend their despotism over the faith, 
as well as over tlie lives and fortunes, of their subjects, the weight 
of their suffrage sometimes inclined the ecclesiastical balance : and 
the prerogatives of the King of Heaven wore settled, or changed, or 
modified, in the cabinet of an earthly monarch, 
indincrrocc The unha|>py spirit of discord which peyvadod the provinces of 
cmiuaiinf, HiP l-ssC interrupted the triumph of Constantine ; but the emperor 
A, D. 321. continued for some time to view, w ith cool and careless indifference, 
the object of the dispute. As he was yet ignorant of the difficulty 
of appeasing the quarrels of theologians, he addressed to the con- 
tending jiarties, to Alexander and to Arius, a moderating epistle (77) ; 
vvliich may be ascribed, with far greater reason, to the untutored 
sense of a soldier and statesman, than to tho dictates of any of his 



(7!i) U>tot Arbis. pI Ariantim mirattis csl. Hipronrm. atlv. Lnrifpr. inm. I. p. l45. 

(TUj Tbi' slonr or ib«' cmiQci) of Rimioi is wry t^rganlly lobi by Siilpicios Soscnis (Bin, Sacra, 
I. IL p. 414—430. ctlit. Lnd|;. Bat. 1647.), anil by JorADi, in lits against Ihr Litt ifcrians. 

TW uf tb<! ialUtr is to a|>o)ogiz*’ fur ihf ('ondiK't of the Laliti itisbops, who wrrr di'Ci’tsi'd. and 

who rppoulod. 

(77) F.ospium, in Vit. CAnslanl. I. ti. — ^‘ 2 . Tin* principl<n of toleration anil n‘lij{i(vuji indif- 

foronco, csmlaiiiosl in this opisllr. hair gtvrn groat olTonro in Baronins. Tillrmnnt, &c. whn inippofto 
that the i-miMiror bad some vvil counsi'ltnr, eilber Satan or Etisrblas. at bis elltow. See Jortin's 
A<.*maik«. tom. ii. p. 183.* 



* Unioicbi'B [E\rurtu« ii.) quotes With ap|iro* CousLuiliuo. May au EugbsU cierKyman ventare 
bat:cn ibe icrtn “ goWcu wonU,** a(i}4i4<<t by U> eXproM his regret, that the lioe gold ao SOCMI 
ZirgU-r Ip Ibis modoraic aod tplorafil b* Her of became tiua*' iu tW Chnslian church?'— M. 
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episcopal counsellors. He allributcs the origin of the whole con- 
troversy to a trifling and siihtle question, concerning an incompre- 
hensihle point of the law, which was foolishly asked hy Uie hishnp, 
and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. He laments that the 
Christian people, whq had the same God, the same religion, and tha 
same worship, should be divided by such inconsiderable distinctions ; 
and he seriously recommends to the clergy of Alexandria the example 
of the Greek philosophers; wlio could maintain their argumenU 
without losing their temper,' and assert their freedom without vio- 
lating their friendship. The indifference and contempt of the 
sovereign would have been, perhaps, the most elTcctual method of 
silencing the dispute : if tlie po]>uiar current liad been loss rapid and 
impetuous ; and if Constantino himseJf, in the midst of faction and 
fanaticism, could have preserved Uie calm possession of his own 
mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon contrived to seduce the 
impartiality of the magistrate, and to awaken the zeal of the proselyte. 
Ho was |irovoked by the insults which had licen offereil to his sta- 
tues ; he was alarmed by the real, as well as the imaginary, magni- 
tude of the spreading mischief; and he extinguished the ho|io of 
peace and toleration, from tlie moment that he assembled three 
hundred bishops witliin the walls of the same palace. The pre- 
sence of the monarch swelled the importance of the debate; his 
attention multipluxl tlie arguments; and heex|x>sed his (lerson with 
a patient intrepidity, which animated the valour of the combatants. 
Notwithstanding the ap|>lause which has been bestowed on the 
eloquence and sagacity of Constantine (78); a Roman general, whose 
religion might be stHI a subject of doubt, and whose mind had not 
been enlightened either by study or by inspiration, was indifferently 
qualified to discuss, in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, 
or an article of faitii. But the credit of his favourite Osius, who 
appears to have presided in the council of Nice, might dispose the 
emperor in favour of the orthodox jiarty ; and a well-timed insi- 
nuation, tliat the same Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now protected 
the heretic, had lately assisted the tyrant (79), might exasperate 
him against their adversaries. -The Nicene creed was ratified by 
Constantine; and his firm declaration, that tliosc who resisted the 
divine judgment of the synod, must prepare themselves for an 
immediate exile, annihilated the murmurs of a feeble opimsition; 
which from seventeen, was almost instantly reduced to two, pro- 
testing bishops. Eusebius of Caesarea yielded a reluctant and am- 
biguous consent to the Honioousion (80) ; and the wavering conduct 

(78) in Til. CoiHUnlin. 1. iit. c. IS. 

(79) ha«|)morvMl (I. i. c. 20.) an frofn Constantine to Ibe ftoopli* of Ni<N>roedia, 

in wbicb tbe raonarch dorlim bimseif Ibe pnblic acoMer of one of bis subjects ; he strles Ea<ebius, 
i en; Tvpavvtxx)^ «tioTT)To; Ti/puvTm;) and cotapioins of his hostile bebavioar during ibe 
civil war. 

(80) Sec in Socrates (I. i. c. 8.]* or ntber in Tbeodoret (L. i. c. 12.), aa original letter of Ewebins 
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of the Micomedian Eusebius served only to delay, about three months, 
his disgrace and exile (81). The impious Arius was banished into 
one of the remote provinces of lllyricum;iiis i>erson and disciples 
were branded, by law, with the odious name of Porphyrians; hit 
writings were condemned to the Qames, and a capital punishment 
was denounced against tliose in whose possession they should be 
found. The emperor had now imbibed the spirit of controversy, 
and the angry sarcastic style of his Adicts was designed to inspire 
his siibji!cts with the hatred which he had conceived against the 
enemies of Christ (82). 

Rut, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by passion 
instead of principle, three years from the council of Nice were 
scarcely elapsed, before he discovered some symptonisof mercy, and 
even of indulgence, towards the proscribed sect, which was secretly 
protected by his favourite sister. The exiles were recalled ; and 
Eusebius, who gradually resnmed his influence over tlie mind of 
Constantine, was roetored to the episcopal throne, from which he 
had been ignominiuusly degraded. Arius himself was treated by 
the whole court with the respect which would have been due to an 
innocent and oppressed man. His faith was approved by the sjrnod 
of Jerusalem ; and the emperor seemed impatient to repair his in- 
justice, by issuing an absolute command, that he should bo so- 
lemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedral of Constantin- 
ople. On the same day, which had been fixed for the triumph of 
Arius, he expired; — and the strange and^horrid circumstances of 
his death might excite a suspicion, that the orthodox saints had 
contributed more efficaciously titan by their prayers, to deliver the 
chnrch from the most formidable of her enemies (8,3). The three 
principal leaders of the Catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eusta-. 
thins of Antioch, and PanI of Constantinople, were de|Vosed on va- 
rious accusations, by the sentence of numerous councils; and were 
aftervi ards banislied into distant provinces by the first of the Christian 
emperors, who, in the last moments (»f his life, received the rights 
of baptism from the Arian bishop of Nkomedia. The ecclesiastical 
government of Constantine cannot be justified from the reproach 
of levity and weakness. Rut the credulous monarch, unskilled in 
the stratagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by the 



CoMTft, in which be aiianpu tojastify hisiabMribtag Iho Homooatioa. The rhanctar of 
him hm btwsTf ban • piwhlan ; hot tfaow who rood tbo Mcood critical rpMlo of to Clere 
(An Critiea« tom. ib. p. aMt oatcruio a mrj Mate%oanfato opiaioa of tbo ortbodexj aad 

uaeofilv of tbo btobop of rT—rra 

(il) iihoaoitatf tota. i. p. W. Phllootorgioi, I. i. e. 10. rad Ood«froj*s CtauaraUrT, p. 41. 

(99) Socratex, 1. i. e. 9. In bU cirenUr letlm, which were oddreond to tho tevoral cHioo, Coa> 
•Ualiao raiployod opiDfl tbf brrelir* ibo anai of ridicalo and cMMie raiUorr. 

(M) Wodfcitcibe origioal ctorj ftoa Atbaaaaioa (toau i. p. 670. )• who cspreaaataoM r^ortaace 
to nlfa Ui a tba aiemofy of tbo d^. Bo aright oaayrala; bat ike parpetaal otaaorvoef Alona* 
dria ai^ fon Haatiaa p i tL wnaU hato rraderad it daageraaa to iavrat. Thoae who praa tba html 
barratire of tba daaib of Arhu (bu boweb eaddealj bortt oat la a prirj} aosl Bake tboir optioa 
bai«Beo p aaaew aad oHiraek. 
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modeet and gpecioas professions of the heretics, whose sentiments 
he never perfectly understood ; and while he protected Arius, and 
persecuted Athanasius, he- still considered the council of Nice as 
the bulwark of the Christian faith, and the peculiar glory of his own 
reign (84.). 

The sons al Constantine must have been admitted from their 
childhood into the rank of catechumens, but they imitated, in the 
delay of their baptism, the example of their father. Like him, 
they presumed to pronounce their judgment on mysteries into which 
they had never been regularly initiated (85) : and the fate of the 
Trinitarian eontroversy depend^, in a great measure, on the sen- 
timents of Coostantius; who inherited the provinces of Uie East, 
and acquired the possession of the whole empire. The Anan pres> 
byter or bishop, who had secreted for his use the testanwntof the 
deceased emperor, improved the fortunate occasion which bad in- 
tooduced him to the familiarity of a prince, wh(»e public ooun^ls 
were always swayed by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs and 
slaves diffused the spiritual poison through the palace, and the dan> 
gecous infection was communicated by the female attendants to the 
guards, and by the empress to her unsuspiciouB husband (86). The 
partiality which CA>nstaqtius always expressed towards the Euso- 
bian faction, was insensibly fortifi^ by the dexterous management 
of their leaders; and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius in- 
creased his inclination, as wril as ability, to employ the m-ms of 
power in the cause of Arianism. While the two armies were en- 
gaged in the plains of Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended 
on the chance of war, the son of Constantine passed the anxious 
moments in a church of the martyrs, under the walls of the city, 
liis spirituai comforter, Valens, the Arian bishop of the diocese, 
employed the most artful precautions to obtain such early intelli- 
gence as might secure either his favour or his escape. A secret 
chain of swiftand trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes- 
of the battle; and while the courtiers stood trembling round tlieir 
affrighted master, Valens assured him that the Gallic legions gave 
way; and insinuated witli some presence of mind, that the glorious 
event had been revealed to him by an angel. The grateful emperor 

ascribefl hii success to the merits and intercession of the bishop of 

1 

(84) The change in ibo ientiaeiiu, or at leasi In Ihe conduct, of CoMtantinc, out be traced la 
Emehint (in Til. Comtact. I. iii. c. 33. I. W. e. 41.], Socratet (I. I. Soaomea (L U. c. 16 

^.), Tbeodoret (1. i. c. 14—34.), and Philonoi^ (I, ii. e, 1— IT.}- But the tint of these writen 
wa* too near the icene of action, and the otben were too remote from it. It U liugnlar enough, ' 
that the importaot task of cootifluing the hUlorj of the church, should hare been left for two lay- 
men and a heretic. 

(8&1 Quia etiaxn tom cateefavmeuof aacrameotum ftdei merito videretur polotisc neicin. Snip. 
Sercr. Hiat. Sacra, 1. K. p. 410. 

SoeniM, 1. ii. c. 2. Socomeu, 1. iii. c. 18. Athanae. tom. 1. p. 818. 834. He obeervee that ' 
the ouauchi are the natural eaonaiee of the (^n. Compare Or. Jortia't Senarka on Eedeeiaali- 
cal History, Yol. It. p. 3. ‘with a certain genealogy in Candid€ (ch. ir.), which ends with one of the 
first coupanioiu of Chriatopber Columbus. 
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Mursa, whose faith had deserved tlie public and miraculous appnv 
bation of Heaven (87). The Arians, who considered as their own 
the victory of Constantins, preferred his glory to that of his fa- 
ther (88). Cyril, bishop of .lerusalem, immediately composed the 
description of a celestial cross, encircled with a splendid rainbow; 
which during tlie festival of Pentecost, about the third hour of the 
day, had appeared over the Mount of Olives, to the edification of 
the devout pilgrims, and the people of the holy city (89). The size 
of the meteor was gradually magniHcd ; and the Arian historian has 
ventured to aillriB, tliat it was conspicuous to the two armies in 
the plains of Pannonia ; and that the tyrant, who is purposely re- 
presented as an idolater, fled before the auspicious sign of orthodox 
Christianity (90). 

The sentiments of a judicious stranger, who has impartially con- 
sidered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, are always 
entitled to our notice : and a short passage of Ammianus, who served 
in the armies, and studied the character, of Constantins, is perhaps 
of more value than many pages of theological invectives. “The 
“ Christian religion, which, in itself,” says that moderate historian, 
“ is plain and simple, he confounded by the dotage of superstition. 
“ Instead of reconciling thu parties by tlie weight of his authority, 
“ he cherished and propagate, by verbal disputes, the differences 
“ which his vain curiosity had excited. The highways were co- 

vered with troops of bishops galloping from every side to the as- 
“ semblies, which they call synods ; and while llicy laboured to 
“ reduce the whole sect to their own particular Opinions, the public 
“ establishment of the posts was almost rained by their hasty and 
“ repeated journeys(91).” Our more intimate knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Constantius, would furnish 
an ample commentary on this remarkable passage; which justifies 
tlie rational apprehensions of Athanasius, that the restless activity 
of the clergy', who wandered round the empire in search of the 



(87} Snipifrius Sertrus in Hitl. Sarrx, 1. il. p, 405, 400. 

(88) C^ril (aptui Rsrou. A. l>. 353. 5o. 26.) ciprcMl) that io ibc rci^o of Constaotioc 

the cron hat] been fouAil Id tho bowrh of the raiih ; but (hat U liatt appeared, hi iW rei[to Coa« 
lUiitius, in the midst of the beavenA. This opposition t’videtitljr |>rovrt, that C^ril wras ignorant of 
tbr klu|ipndout tniraclo to whirh the convortion of Constantine i< atlribuUH) ; and igi^ranee is 
the more surprising, since il toas no more than tweJvc year* after his death that Cyril was c6n*«« 
crated bisliop of Jerusalem, by the imnif'diatc succeuor of Fusebius of Ca'sari'a. See TlllumonI, 
Mem. RtTles. loin. viii. p. 715. 

(89) Il it not oa#y to driennioo how far IV togenufty of C>Til might he assi^ed by some natural 
appearance* of a tobr halo. 

(90j Philostorgius, 1. iii.c. 26. T!« is folioned by the author of the Alexandrian Chronicle, by 
Cedremi*. and by Mrc|ihoniK (»e« Gotliofred, Piwert. p. I88.J. Tbey could not refuse a mirack, 
etcu from the liand of au eommy. 

(9t) So curious a pasugi' well dcserros in bo (rantcrIbiHl. Cbristianaih religiotK-m alitolutam et 
timplirem, aoUi fupcrslriinno confuudens; io i|ua srrnlantla pcrplrxiiu, ijuam rmaponenda gravius 
cxcitarel discidia plurmia ; quf progrma fusius alnit roncertatione lerborotn, iit eaten is auiiKitiim 
jumenlis piiblicts uliro cilroquc disrurrcnlibu.s per lynotkis (c|uat apj»elUnl} dinn rilnm omnetn ad 
tmim irahere conaniur (Vatesiua reads conafurl rci Tcfaiculariae concidercl norvos. Ammianus, 
«l. 16. 
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true faith, would excite the contempt and laughter of the unbeliev- 
ing world (92). As soon as tho em|)eror was relieved from the ter- 
rors of the civil war, ho devoted the leisure of his winter-quarters 
at Arles, Milan, Sirmiuin, and Constantinople, to tlie amusement 
or toils of controversy ; the sword of tho magistrate, and even of tlie 
tyrant, was unsheatlicd, to enforce the reasons of tlio theologian ; 
and as he o|>posed tho orthodox faith of Nice, it is readily confessed 
that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to his presumption (93). 
The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, w ho governwl tho vain 
and feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him with an insuper- 
able dislike to Uic Homoousion; but his timid conscience was 
alarmed by tlie impiety of lEtius. The guilt of that atheist was 
aggravated by the suspicious favour of the unfortunate Callus; and 
even the deatlis of tlie Imperial ministers, who had been massacred 
at Antioch, were imputed to Uio suggestions of that dangerous so- 
phist. The mind of Constantins, which could neither be moderated 
by reason, nor fixed by faith, was blindly im|>elled to either side 
of tho dark and empty abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme; 
he alternately embraced and condemned tlie sentiments, he succes- 
sively banished and recalled the leaders, of the Arian and .Semi-Arian 
factions (9'i'). During tho season of public business or festivity, ho 
employed whole days and even nights, in selecting the words, and 
weighing the syllables, which composed his tluctuating en'eds. 'I'he 
subject of his meditations still pursued and occupied his slumbers; 
the incolicrent dri'ams of the emperor were received as celestial vi- 
sions, and he accepted witli complacency the lofty title of bishop of 
bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the interest of their 
order for the gratification of their passions. The design of estab- 
lishing an uniformity of doctrine, which had cngagixl him to con^ 
vene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, lllyricum, and Asia, was 
repeatedly baffleil by his own levity, by the divisions of the Arians, 
and by the resistance of the Catlioiics; and he resolved, as the last 
and decisive elTort, imficriously to dictate the decrees of a general 
council. The destructive earth(|uakc of Nicomedia, the ditliculty 
of linding a convenient place, and perhaps some secret motives' of 
policy, produced an alteration in the summons. The bishops of 
the Kast were directed to meet at Selcucia, in Isaiiria; while those 
of the West held their deliberations at himini, on the ehast of tho 
Hadriatic; and instead of two or thrixj deputies from each province, 

(03) AthiOM. tom. i 8T0. 

(93] Somln, I. ii. c. 3S — iT. Soiomrn»l. W. c. 13—30. TbcodorM, I. ii. c. 18—33. Philot* 
tOTK. I. iv. c. 4— 13t I. V. c. 1—4. 1. vi. c. 1—3. 

(94) Sozomeo. I. ir. e. 3^ Alhinat, tom. i. p. 831. Tinmenl Ecdi^ tom. tM. p. 94T.) 
bai cotWtoii trrrnl inMascM of th« hanghlT faDalkncm of Co««tontiaa from Ibe doiachcU 

of I.ttdf(T of CafiUari. Tlt« xrrt titlet of tliote Imititn impiro sral and irrror ; ** Moriendom pro 
** Dei Filio.” ** De RohiImm Apo«UUdi." ** De non cottveaiendo cum Hicretieo.*’ ** De non parevodo 
** iu Dcum ddimiucolibiu." 
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[Crap. xxi. 



the whole episeopal .body was ordered to march. The Eastern 
council, after consuming four days in fierce and unaTailihg debate, 
separated without any definitive conclusion. The council of the 
West was protracted till the seventh month. Taurus, the I^setorian 
pnefect, was instructed not to dismiss the prelates till they should 
all be united in the same opinion ; and his efforts were supported 
by a power of banishing fifteen of the most- refractory, and a promise 
of the consulship if he achieved so difficult an adventure. His 
prayers and threats, the authority of the sovereign, the sophistry of 
Valens and Ursadus, the distress of cold and hunger, and the te- 
dious melancholy of a hopeless exile, at length extorted the reluctant 
consent of the bishops of Rimini. The deputies of the East and of 
the West attended the emperor in the palace of Constantinople, and 
he enjoyed the satisfaction of imposing on the world a profession of 
faith which established the likeness, without expressing the consub- 
stantialily, of the Son of God (93). But the triumph of Arianism 
had been preceded by the removal of the orthodox clergy, whom it 
was impossible cither to intimidate or to corrupt; and the reign of 
Constantins was disgraced by the unjust and ineffectual persecution 
of the great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in active or 
speculative life, what effect may be produced, or what obstacles 
may be surmounted, by the force of a single mind, when it is .in- 
flexibly appUed to tho pursuit of a single (d>ject. The immortal 
name of Athanasius (96) will never be separated from the Cathohe 
doctrine of the Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every mo- 
ment and every faculty of his being. Educated in the family of 
Alexander, he had vigorously opposed the early progress of the Arian 
>herosy; he exercised the important functions of secretary under the 
aged prelate ; and tho fathers of the Nicene council beheld with 
surprise and respect, the rising virtues of the young deacon. In a 
time of public danger, the dull claims of age and of rank are some- 
times superseded ; and within five montlis after his return from 
Nice, tho deacon Athanasius was seated on the archiepiscopal throniS 
drEgypt. He filled that eminent station above forty-six years, and 
his long administration was spent in a perpetual combat against the 
powers of Arianism. Five times was Athanasius expelled from his 
ffirone ;^'enty years be passed as an exile or a fugitive ; and almost 



(9S) tlisl. Sacra, k it. p. 4lft— 430. Tbe Grc^k historians were v«nr ignorant of the 

alTain of tbe West. 

(96j We may rtgrcl that Gregor)' !fazianzcn composed a paneg) ric iasUad of a life of Athanasius, 
blit «c should enjoy and imprm o tbe advantage of drawing our most anihentic maVariaU from Uio 
rich fund of his own epistles and a(>ologies (tom. i. p. 670— Ml.). 1 abaU ool imitate ibc rumple 
of tiorratoi ^1. ii. c« 1.], wbopubUsbed tbe fint ediUoa of bia kiatoi^ wrilhovl giving himavlf tho 
trouble to conauU the writings of Atbanaaioa. Tet oven Socrates, tift more enrioua Sozomcn, and 
the loomed Tbeoilorel, coonect tbe life of Athanasius with the seriia of ordoaiaslicol hulorv. Tho 
diligooce of Tilirmont (tom. viii.) and of ibe Benedicttne editors, has Collected every fact, and cju- 
mioed c^cry dif&culty. 
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every province of the Roman empire was successively witness to 
his merit, and his sullcrings in the cause of the Homuousion, which 
he considered as the sole pleasure and business, as the duty, and 
as the glory of his life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the 
archbishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, jealous of fame, 
careless of safety; and although his mind was tainted by the con- 
tagion of fanaticism, Athanasius displayed a superiority of character 
and abilities, which would have qualified him, far better than the 
degenerate sons of Constantine, for the government of a great mo- 
narchy. His learning was much less profound and extensive than 
that of Eusebius of Cffisarca, and his rude eloipicnco could not be 
compared with the polishcHl oratory of Gregory or Basil; but when- 
ever the primate of Egypt was called upon tojustify his sentiments, 
or his conduct, liis unpremeditated style, citlier of speaking or 
writing, was clear, forcible, and persuasive. Ho lias always been 
revered in tlie orthodox school, as one of the most accurate masters 
of tlie Christian theology ; and he was supposed to possess two 
profane sciences, less adapted to the episcopal cliaractcr, tlie know- 
ledge of jurisprudence (97), and tliat of divination (98). Some 
fortunate conjectures of future events, which impartial rcasoners 
might ascribe to the experience and judgment of Atlianasius, were 
attributed by his friends tp heavenly inspiration, and imputed by 
his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Atlianasius was continually engaged with the prejudices 
and passions of every order of men, from the monk to the emperor, 
the knowledge of human nature was his first and most important 
science. He |>reserved a distinct and unbroken view of a scene 
which was incessantly sliifting ; and never failed to improve those 
decisive (uoments which are irrecoverably past before they arc per- 
ceived by a common eye. The archbisliop of jVlexandria was ca- 
pable of distinguishing how far he might boldly command, and 
where he must dexterously insinuate; how long he might contend 
w ith power, and when he must withdraw from persecution ; and 
while he directed the tliuiiders of the church against heresy and 
rebellion, he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, the 
flexible and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The election of 
Athanasius has not escaped the reproach of irregularity and preci- 
pitation (99) ; but the propriety of his behaviour conciliated the 



(97) Sttiptcitu Severn (Hiet S«cra, L ii. p. S06.) calU him a Uwjer, a jurtacoorail. ThU charac- 
ter cannot now be dMOovcfd either in the life or ttrilingi of Albuattof. 

(BS) Dicebalur enim fatiilicanim aortium fidem, qoBve aof^uralcs portcndcrcnt alitei •dealiMino 
callrni aliqiiolies pnrdisiaM’ fulcra. Anmianuii, &v. 7. A propht'Cj, or rather a jokc^ U related hy 
Sozumen (1. iv. c. 10.), which evidently prorpv (if the crows sp<^ ijitiii) that Albaoasius understood 
ihu language of the crows. 

(BBj The irregular ordioatioo of AlhaDastas was slightly mentioned In the councils which were 
hold against him. S«'e PhilosttMX* ih c. 11. and Codefroy, p. 71. ; hut it can scarcely be supposed 
that ibe assembly of the bUhoi» cd Egvpt would aolemuly attest ayni6ji< falsehood. Athauas. turn. i. 
p.t». 
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alTeclions both of the clergy aod of the people. The Alexandriaos 
were impatient to rise in arms for tlie defence of an eloquent and 
liberal pastor. In his distress he always derived supiwrl, or at 
least consolation, from the faithful attachment of his parocliial 
clergy; and the hundred bishops of Egypt adhered, with unshaken 
zeal,' to tlie cause of Atlianasius'. In the modest equipage, which 
pride and policy would affect, ho frequently performed the episcopal 
visitation of his provinces, from the mouth of the Nile to the con- 
fines of .Ethiopia ; familiarly conversing with the meanest of the 
populace, and humbly saluting the saints and hermits of the do-^ 
sert (100). Nor was it only in ecclesiastical assemblies, among 
men whose education and manners were similar to his own, that 
.\thanasius displayed the ascendency of his genius. He appeared 
with easy and respectful firmness ^ the courts of princes; and in 
the various turns of his prosperous and adverse fortune, he never 
lost the confidence of his friends, or tlie esteem of his enemies. , 
In his youth, the primate of Egypt resisted the great Constan- 
tine, who liad repeatedly signified his will, that Arius should be 
restored to the Catholic communion (101). The emperor respected, 
and might forgive, this inflexible resolution; and the faction who 
considered Athanasius as their most formidable enemy, were con- 
strained to dissemble their hatred, and silently to prepare an in- 
. direct and distant assault. They scattered rumours and suspicions, 
represented the arc])bisliop as a proud and oppressive tyrant, and 
boldly accused him of violating the treaty which had been ratified 
in the Nicene council, with thcschismatic followers of Meletius (102). 
Athanasius had openly disapproved tliat ignominious peace, and 
the emperor was disposed to telieve tliat he had abused his eccle- 
siastical and civil power, to persecute those, odious sectaries ; that 
he had sacril^ioudy broken a chalice in ono of their churches of 
• Mareotis; that he had whipped or imprisoned six of their bishops; 
> and that Arsenius, a seventh bishop of the same party, had been 
' murdered, or at least motilated, by the cruel hand of the pri- 
mate (103). These charges, which affected his honour and his life. 



(too] Scr bittory of (b<* Patbon of tbo Bcu^rt, publisbod by Roaweidt* ; and TiHcmoot, Htbii. 
too). Tii. in the litM of .intonv, Pacbomius, 4c. Alb.Tna->iu$ binn«ir, nhn did uol di5dniD 
to i-otn|<OkC iW life ofbw friend Antony, ba« carefully nUtTvct) bo* often ibe boly monk deplored 
and prophciiid the miaebi^ft of the Arian licreay. Aibanna. tom. ii. p. 493. 498, 4c. 

(lOO At first CoDstaDtinc threatened in ipeakimj, Ixil requested io seriftiij^, jcxi iypitftti ft}y 
Yficiuti, '/pxfwv o«, r^'ev. His letters gratlually .isis^utnetl a aeoacing lone; but while here* 
«|uire<l that thi- vttlranro of the church should l>e ope^i to all, be avoided tbo odions name of Aria. 
Athanasius, like a skilful politician, has aecuralelj marked these distinctioos [tom. i. p. T88.], whicb 
allowed him some scope for rxnisr aod delay. 

(IQQ) Tht‘ Voletiani in Egvppt, like the DooatiaU in Africa, were produced by an epiaropal quarrel 
which arose from the porM'cttUon. 1 hare not leisure to pursue the tdwevre ooolrot ersy. which scema 
to have been nvisnqwespnteil by the partiality of Atbanasios and the igooranec of Epipbanias. See 
Vu«lit.-im's non«*ral Hiitlory of the Chnrrh, vnl. i. p. 301. 

(103) Ibe UeaUncQl of the six Lialiojis is specilicd by Soionca (1. U. c. 33. ]} but Albaaaaios 
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were referred by Constantine to his brother Dalmatius the censor, 
who resided at Antioch; the synods of Ca!sarea and Tyre were suc- 
cessively convened ; and ttie bishops of tlie East were instructed to 
judge the cause of Athanasius before they proceeded to consecrate 
the new church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem. The primate 
might be conscious of his innocence; but he was sensible that the 
same implacable spirit which had dictated the accusation, would 
direct the proceeding, and pronounce the sentence. He prudently 
declined the tribunal of his enemies, despised the summons of the 
synod of Ctesarca ; and, after a long and artful delay, submitted to 
the peremptory commands of the emperor, who threatened to pu- 
nish his criminal disobedience if he refused to appear in the council 
of Tyre (lOV). Refore Athanasius, at the head of fifty F.gyptian 
prelates, sailed from Alexandria, he had wistdy secured the alliance 
of the Mcletians; and Arsenius himself, his imaginary victim, and 
his secret friend, was privately concealed in his train. The synod 
of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of C®sarea, with more passion, 
and with less art, than his learning and experience might promise; • 
his numerous faction repeated the names of homicide and tvTant ; 
and their clamours were encouraged by the seeming patience of 
Athanasius; who expected the decisive moment to produce Arsenius 
alive and unhurt in the midst of the assembly. The nature of the 
other charges did not admit of such clear and satisfactory replies; 
yet the archbishop was able to prove, that, in the village, where 
he was accused of breaking a consecrated chalice, neither church 
nor altar nor chalice could really exist. The .Arians, who had se- 
cretly determined the guilt and condemnation of their enemy, at- 
tempted, however, to disguise their injustice by the imitation of 
judicial forms : the synod appointed an episcopal commission of 
six delegates to collect evidence on the spot; and this measure, 
which was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian bishops, opened 
new scenes of violence and peijury (105). After the return of the 
deputies from Alexandria, the majority of the council pronounced 
the final sentence of degradation and exile against the primate of 

himfeir, *0 cofiiotu on Oie »b|ect of Arfcniuf and the chalico, leavn lliic griTO acennUon without f 
a reply.* t 

(104) Athaoaf. 1. 1. p. 78S. Socratca, 1. 1. c. V8. Sozomcn. 1. ii. c. 25. The emperor. In liis 

Epi«tlc of ConvocatiOD (Ea»eb. in Tit. CoosUot. I. ir. c. 42.}, imns to prrjmlf^c soino menher* 
of the and it was more than probable (hat the synod would apply ihioM reproacbaa'to Atba- 

nasius. 

(105) See, in panicolart the second Apnlof^ of Alhaoasios (Un. 1. p. T63 — 808.), and his Epistles 
to thr Monks (p. 808 — 866.). They arc jnstified by original and anibenticdocomeoU; bat they woolJ 
inspire more conBdeace if he appeared less innocent, and his cncmiea leas absard. 



* This grare charge, if made, (and it rests en- the onIhrouraMe report of the commission of in> 
tirdy on the anlbority of So|pmeo,) seems to quiry sent to Egypt cooceming the cvp, it does 
have been silently dropped by the parties them- not appear that tli^ noticed (his accautlon of 
i aehes: it is never alluded to in the subsequent personal Tkdescc. — V. 
invesiigalioos. From Soxomco bimseir, who gives 

in. 
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Egypt. The decree, expressed in the fiercest boguagc oT nraliee 
and revenge, was communicated to tlie emperor and the Catholic 
church ; and the bishops immediately resumed a mild and devout 
aspect, such as became their holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of 
Christ (106). 

■ufininiif. But the injustice of those eeclesiasticai judges liad not been eoun- 
I.D. JJ». [,y yjp submission, or even by the presence, of Athanasius. 

He resolved to make a bold and dangerous experiment, whether the 
throne was inaccessible to the voice of truth ; and before the final 
sentence could be pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw 
himself into a bark which was ready ;to hoist sail for the lm|)erial 
city. The request of a formal audience might have been opposed 
or eluded ; but Atlianasius concealed his arrival, watched the mo>- 
ment of Constantine's return from an adjacent villa, and boldly 
encountered his angry sovereign as bc.passed on horseback through 
the. prinoipal street of Constantinople. So strange an apparition 
excited his surprise and indignation ; and the guards were ordered 
to remove the importunate suitor; but Ills resentment was subdued 
by involuntary respect ; and tlic haughty spirit of the emperor was 
awed by the courage and eloquence of a bishop, who implored his 
justice and awakened his conscience (107). Constantine listened 
to the complaints of Athanasius with impartial and even gracious 
' atU'nlion; the members of the synod of Tyre were summoned to 
justify their proceedings ; and the arts of the Eusebian faction 
would have .been confounded, if Uiey had not aggravated the guilt 
of the primate, by the dexterous supposition of an unpardonable 
offence ; a criminal design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet of 
Alexandria, which supplied tlic subsistenco of the new capital (106). 
The emperor was satisfied tltat the peace of Egypt would be secured 
by the absence of a popular trader; but he refused to fill the va- 
.cancy of Uie archiepiscopal throne ; and the sentence, which, after 
long hesitation, he pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism, 
rather than of an ignominious exile. In the remote province of 
Caul, but in the hospitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about 
twenty-eight months. The death of the emperor changed the face 
ind of public affaiTB ; and, amidst the general indulgence of a young , 
Td*m»! reign, the, primate was restored to liis country by an honourable 



{1061 EtMbins in Til.'CDnatantin. I. iV4>c,>4l — tT. 

(107) Aihaoas. Mb. i. p. S04. In a ekardi <kdkaMii to 91. Athanaahn, lbf« titvaiion wonld 
nlTort) a hetlrr Cor a piclaro. Uan nasi of ibe MoriaA of Biraelet aad martYrdomR, 

(IU$) Albana*. tom. \. p. T29. Eunapiui has rrtalnd {is Vit. Sophifl. p. 36, 37. edit. Commelio) a 
<trango example of the cmehv an«1 crexluiity of Constantino on a simikir oeeauoo. The eloquent 
Sopaler, a Bjrtan phiioirif^r, aojarod bia frirndaUp, anil {irovokod the rooontmeat of Ablaviu*, 
bn Tractorian prmfocl. Tbc cora-flcet wai detained for want of a Bath wind; the people of Gon- 
itantBOfilc were dia contenMd; and Sepaler wa« bebeadeii, on a ebar^e that he bad bofmd the 
winds by the power of maf(ic. Saddaa adds, that Conitantine witbed to prove, bv tbit rucDUon, 
that be bad abaolotcly rcnonoccd tbe supersUtioD of tbe GontHei. 
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edict of the younger Conslantine, who expressed a deep sense of tlie 
innocence and merit of his Tcnerable guest (100). 

The deatlt of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second iw- 
Reculion ; and the feeble Constantins, the sovereign of the East, 
soon became the secret accopiplice of the Kusebians. Ninety bishops 
of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, under the specious 
pretence of dedicating the cathedral. They composed an ambigu- 
ous creed, which is faintly tinged with the colours of Semi-Arian- 
ism, and twenty-five canons, which still regulate the discipline of 
the orthodox Greeks (110). It was decided, with some appearance 
of equity, tliat a bishop, deprived by a synod, should not resume 
his episcopal functions, till he had been absolved by the jufigment 
of an equal synod ; the law was immediately applied to the^ase of 
Athanasius ; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather con- 
firmed, his degradation : a stranger, named Grx^ory, was seated on 
his throne; and Philagrius (111); the prsefect of Egypt, was in- 
structed to support the new primate with the civil and military 
powers of the province. Oppressed by the conspiracy of the Asiatic 
prelates, Athanasius withdrew from Alexandria, and passed three 
years (112) as an exile and a suppliant on the holy thr^old of the 
'Vatican (113). By the assiduous study of the Latin language, he 
soon qualified himself to negotiate with the western clergy ; his 
decerit flattery swayed and directed the haughty Julius ; the Roman 
ponlilT was persuaded to consider his appeal as the peculiar inter- 
est of the Apostolic see : and his innocence was unanimously de- 
dlared in a council of fifty bishops of Italy. At the end of three 
years, the primate was summoned to the court of Milan by the 
emperor Constans, ^o, in the indulgence of unlawful pleasures. 
Still professed a lively regard for the orthodox faith. The cause of 
truUi and justice was promoted by the influence of gold(llli), and 

Jn Ut THam he «tw C ont UaU i ivtoCftt TiMiauMoot, Mil at Ca^raa ia CapfuJocit 
^Atbanas. lorn, t p. 678.] TlUrmoat suppov^s that CoostanLios* iDlrodoctHl bim In the meetiag of the 
Ikree nival brolbert III Tnaotiia. (M^okhtm SetWv. too. vHi. p. 69i). 

(110) S«e Beveridgo Paolecu tarn. L p. 439->463. lorn. b. JUmotaiioo. p. 1S3. .Tiilomoat, 
■^in. Ecrl^. lorn. vi. p. 310—3^4. St. Ililary of Poitier« has meDlloDiHl tbU •yood of Antioch with 
too laticb fctraar ved rrapect. Ho rockoot iriBOl¥>«OTeo hiibofa. 

(111) Ttiii m i fitr wte, toodioat toAU«Basio^ U prakol by arogocy Haziaacto, tom. U Onu xsL 
p. 390, 391. 

&Bp« preroento Dro fert Oeai alter opem. 

For the credit of haroan oatore, I am always pleased to divcover some good qualities in those men 
whom parly has rrproseotod as tyrants and monsters. 

(113) The chronologi^l dif6ctihif>s which perplex the rertdence of Alhanasias at Rome, are 
strenuously agitatod by Valcsias (Obserrat. ad Calcem, tom. it. Hist. Ecclea. I. i. c. 1 — S.f and 
Tillemonl (Hem. Ecclds. loin. vUi. p, 874, &c.]. 1 have foUowod the simple hypothesis of Valerius, 
v4ho allows only one jottrocy, afler the inirusiou of Gregory. 

(113) I cannot forbear transcribing a jadioous obsrnration of Wetstein. (Prolrgnmcn. N. T. 
p. 19.): Si lamen Uistoriam Ecclesiaslicam selitnus consulere, palebit jam lode a smib quarto, 
enm, orlis controvmiis, occIrsUc GrmciaAdoctores in dnas partes sciodcrenlur, Ingenk), Hoquentia, 
numero, lantutn non mquales, earn partem tjme vineere cupiebat Romam coofugiasc, m^rslaUtnque 
pooUicis coroller coioissc, coque paclo oppresis per poolific^m el cpUcopos Latinos adrcrsaHfs 
prcvaluisse, atquc ortboJoxiam in condliis stabiliTime. Earn ob cansam Athanasius, non sine comk 
into, Romam peliil, pioretque ansos ibl hmsil. 

(114) Philostorgitts, 1. iii. e. 13. If any corruption was used to promote tbe interest of reUgica, 
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the ministers of ConsUns advised their sovereign to require tlic 
convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, «hich might act as the 
A. D. J4«. representatives of the Catholic church. Ninety-four bishops of the 
M est, seventy-six bishops of tlic East, encountered each otlier at 
Sardica, on the verge of .the two empires, but in tlie dominions of 
the protector of Athanasius. Their debates soon degenerated into 
hostile altercations ; tlie Asiatics, apprehensive for their personal 
safety, retired to Philippopolis in Thrace ; and the rival synods reci- 
proc^ly hurled their spiritual thunders against tlieir enemies, whom 
they piously condemned as the enemies of the true God. Their 
decrees were published and ratified in their respective provinces : 
and Aflianasius, who in the M'est was revered as a saint, was ex- 
posed as a criminal to the abhorrence of tlie East (115). The coun- 
cil of Sardica reveals the first symiitoms of discord and schism bo- 
tween tlie Greek and Latin churches, which were separated by the 
accidental dilTerence of faith, and the permanent distinction of lan- 
guage. 

‘and During his scrond exile in the AVest, Athanasius was frecjuently 
T admitted to the Imperial presence; at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, 
Padua, Aqnilcia, and Treves. The bisliop of tlie diocese usually 
assisted at the^ interviews ; the master of the oHiccs stood before 
the veil or curtain of the sacred apartment ; and the uniform mode- 
ration of the primate might be attested by these respectable witnes- 
ses, to w hose evidence he solemnly appeals (116). Prudence would 
undoubtedly suggest the mild and respectful tone that became a sub- 
ject and a bisho)>. In these familiar conferences with the sovereign 
of the West, Athanasius might lament the error of Constantins, but 
he boldly arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian prelates ; 
deplored the distress and danger of the Catholic church ; and excited 
Constans to emulate the zeal and glory of his fatlier. The emperor 
declared his resolution of employing the troops and treasures of 
Europe in the orthodox cause ; and signified, by a concise and pe- 
remptory epistle to his brother Constantins, that unless he consented 
to the immediate restoration of Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet 
and army, would seat the archbishop on the throne of Alexan- 
dria (117). But this religious war, so horrible to nature, was pre- 



io advorato of Atliaoatiui might Joitifr or «tm»o this qno^iionablf rondact, by tho ^xamplo of Cato 
and Sidney : the former of whom i$ $aid to have givoni and the latter to hare received, a bribe, to 
tbe cause of lilterly. 

(US) The canon which allows appeals lo tbe Roman pontiffs, has almost ralscv! the conncil of 
Sardica to the dignity of a general conncil ; and its acts have been ignorantly or artfully eonfoobded 
with those of the Nieone synod. See Tillcmonl, torn. viii. q>. 6S9. and Geddes's Traeta, vol. ii. 
p. 410— *60. 

(1 16) As Atbana«ias dif))ersed secret Invectives against Constantins (see the Epistle to tbe Voolis), 
at tbe same lime that be assured him of his profound respect, wc might distrust the professions ^ 
the archbishop. Tom. i. p. 677. 

(117) Noiwiibstandiug tbe discreet silence of Alhanasins, and the manifest forgery of a letter in* 
aertrd by Socrates, these menaces aro proved by tbe unquesUonablc evidence of Lncifcr of Cagliari, 
and even of ConslanUos himself. See Tillemonl, tom. vui. p. 693. 
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vented by the timely compliance of Constantins ; and the emperor 
of the East condescended to solicit a reconciliation with a subject 
whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with decent pride, (ill 
he had receivetl three successive epistles full of the strongest assur- 
ances of the protection, tlie favour, and the esteem of his sovereign ; 
who invited him to resume his episcopal scat, and who added the 
humiliating precaution of engaging his principal ministers to attest 
the sincerity of his intentions. They were manifested in a still 
more public manner, by the strict orders which were dispatched 
into E^"pt, to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their 
privileges, to proclaim their innocence, and to erase from the public 
registers the illegal proceedings which had been obtained during the 
prevalence of the Eusebian faction. After every satisfaction and 
security had been giveh, which justice or even delicacy could re- 
quire, the primate proceeded, by slow journeys, through tlie pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Asia, and Syria ; and his progress was marked by 
the abject homage of the Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt 
without deceiving his penetration (118). At Antioeh he saw Uie 
emperor Constantins; sustained, with modest firmness, the em- 
braces and protestations of his master, and eluded the proposal of 
allowing the Arians a single church at Alexandria, by claiming, in 
the other cities of tlie empire, a similar toleration for his own party; 
a reply which might have appeared just and moderate in the mouth 
of an independent prince. Thd entrance of the archbishop into his 
capital was a triumphal procession ( absence and persecution had 
endeared him to the Alexandrians ; his authority, which he exer- 
cised with rigour, was more firmly established ; and his fame was 
diffused from /Ethiopia to Britain, over tlie whole extent of the 
Christian world (119). 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity of awntam 
dissembling, can never expect a sincere and lasting forgiveness; and cmb ^ hio . 
the tragic fate of Constans soon deprived Athanasius of a powerful *-®-**‘- 
and generous protector. The civil war between the assassin and 
the only surviving brother of Constans, which afllicted the empire 
above three years, secured an interval of repose to the Catholic 

(118) I have alwan entertained lofne donbu concerning tberelrarUlioo of rrtacios and Talepa 
(Albaoat. lom. i. p. 778.] Tboir epuUm to Julio* bJabop of Rome, and to Atbanatius himself, arc of 
•o diOereni a cast from each oiIht, (bat tbev cannot both bt' gmoitie. The one spoaht (lie Ian* 
gnage of crimioalt who ooofe« their gnih aoo infamy ; the oth^ of enemies, who s^icit on equal 
terms an hononrable recoocilialioo.* 

(119) Tbs' circumstances of hU second retnm may be collected from Albaoasins himself, ton. i. 
p. 769. and 89X 643. Socrates, I. ii. c. 18. Sozomen, I. iil. c. 19. Thcodorrl, 1. ii. C. 11, lit. 

Philostorgins, 1. lU. c. 19. 



* I cannot qnile comprehend the ground of more than the sobstaocc of the epistles. That to 

Gibbon's doubts. Athanasius disUneuy asserts Athanasios is brioT, almost abrupt. Their re- 
the fact of their retractation. (Athan. Op. I. tractation is likewise mentioned in the addrem of 
p. 194. edit. Benedict.) The epitUes are ap- the orthodox bishops of Rimini to ConstaoUns. 
pareotly transUtiona from the Latin, if, in fact, Athan. de Syaodis. Op. 1. i. p. TJ3. — M. 
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ohuroh ; and tlw two oontending parti<» were d^iroua to oonciliate 
the friendship of a bishop, who, by the weight of his personal aU" 
tiiority, micht determine the fluctuating, resolutions of an important 
province. He gave audience to llie ambassadors of the tyrant, with 
whom ho was afterwards ai ciised of holding a secret corrospond- 
enco (120) ; ami the emperor Coiistanliiis re|>eatcdly assiiretl his 
dearest father, the most reverend Athanasius, that, notwithstanding 
the malicious nimmirs which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inheritisl the sentiments, as well as the throne., of 
his deceased brother (12i;. Gratitude ami humanity would have 
disposed the |iriuiiite of Egypt to deplon' the untinicly fate of Gon- 
stans, and to abhor the gnitt of Magneiitius ; hut as ho dearly 
understood that the apprehensione of Conslaiitius were his only 
safeguard, the fervour of his prayers for the success of the righteous 
cause might i»erhaps be somewhat abateil. The ruin of Athanasius 
was no longer contrived by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or, 
angry bishops, who abused the. aulhoritr of a credulous monarchi 
The monarch hirnsdf avowtxl the lesobitiuii, which he hail so long 
suppressed, Ilf avenging his private injuries (122) ; and tho first 
winter after his victory, whieli he pas.«ed at .\rlcs, was employed 
against an enemy more ihHous to him than the vamiuished tyrant 
of Gaul. 

comciu of If the emperor had ea|)rkioiisly decreed tho death of tho most 
eminent and virlmms citizen of the repiihlic, the cruet ordw would 
have been executed without hesitation, by tho ministers of open 
violence or of specious injustice. The caution, the delay, flio difr- 
liculty with which he proceeded in the condemnation and punishs- 
ment of a popular bishop, discovered to the world that the privi- 
leges of the church had already revived a sense of order and fr^ont 
in the Roman government. The sentence which was pronounced 
in the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large majority of the 
Eastern bishops, had never been expressly repealed; and as Atha- 
nasius had been once degraded^ from his episcopal dignity by the 
judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act might be considered 
as irregular, and oven criminal. But the memory of the firm and 
eflectual support which the primate of Egypt had derived from the 
attachment of the Western cliurch, engaged Constantius to suiftend 
the execution of the sentence, till he had obtained the concurrence 
of the Latin iiishops. Two years were consumed in ecclesiastical 
negotiations; and the iraportar.t cause between the emperor and 



(1‘Hl] Aih.inn:<itH {lorn. i. p. 077, 678.J <lrfrm1< hi$ inoix^f'nrf' bv patbcift complamtt. s«lfmn «»• 
tcrlioni. anti spt'rious arf(votcnU. Hv* avitiiils (bat toUm bad b(s*D forced in liit nacnt% but he 
mpiraLA that bi» own teerrurir* and tbcMC of Ihc tyraol niigbt l>e caaoiiu«d« whether thoao leilerv 
had Iw^n writlrn bj the forroor or rt'cetrcd by ihc Ultcr. 

(12l| .\ihaoas. loro. i. p. fl^S — 844. 

AUianas. ton. i. p. 861. Thcotlorpt. I. ii. c. 16. Tbo mperor drclaird, that be wasisarc 
dciirous to Hibduc Alliaoaatu*, thaa be bad beea to vaoqauh Magoaolil or Syhaaui. 
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one of his sul^ects was solemnly debated, lirst in the synod of 
Arles, and afterwards in the great council of Milan (123), which 
consisted of above three hundred bishops. Their integrity was 
gradually undermined by the arguments of the Arians, the dexterity 
of the eunuchs, and Uie pressing solicitations of a prince, who gra- 
tified his revenge at the expense of his dignity; and ex^)oscd his own 
passions,. wiulst he influenced those of the clergy. Corruption, the 
most infallible symptom of coiutitutional liberty, was successfully 
practised : honours, gifts, and immunities, wereoflered and accepted 
as Uie price of an episcopal vote(12A); and the condemnation of 
the Alexandrian primate was artfully represented as the only mea- 
sure which could.matore the peace and union of the Catliolic church. 
The friends of Atlianasius were not, howeN'cr, wanting to tlu-ir 
leader, or to their cause. With a manly spirit, which the sanctity 
uf their: character rendered less dangerous, tliey maintained, in pul>- 
lic debate, and in private oonferenoe with the emperor, the eternal 
obligation of religion and justice. They declared, that neither tlte 
hope of his fa\'ourv nor the fear uf his displeasure, should prevail 
on them to join in tho oondomnatiun of an absent, an innocent, a 
respectable hrother (125). 'I'hey affirmed, with apparent reason, 
tliat the illegal and obsolete decrees of tho council of Tyroliad long 
since been tacitly abolished by tho Imperial edicts, the honourable 
r(H3stablishment of tho archbishop of Alexandria, and tlio silenoc or 
recantation of his mostxiamorous adversaries. They alleged, that 
bis innocence had been attested by the unanimous bishops of tigypt, 
and had been acknowledged in the councils of Home and Sar- 
dica (126), by Uie impartial judgment of the Latin cimreh. They 
deplored the hard condition uf Athanasius, who, after enjoying so 
many years his seat, his reputation, and the seeming cunlidence uf 
liis sovereign, was again called upon to confute the most groundless 
and extravagant accusations. Their language was specious; their 
conduct was honourable > but in this long and obstinate contest, 
which fixed the eyes of the whole empire on a single bishop, the 
ecclesiastical factions were ]ireparod to sacrifice truth and justice, 

(19S) The of ike conocU of HiUa are «o imporfrclly aad erfooeovsly related tko Creek, 
writers, tbal w«* must rrjnire ia iho 8ii|iply of somo Irller* of EoM'bius, extracloil by Barouius from 
tbo arekivea of ike ckarck of Tcfcelba, aad of an old life of Dioatiittt of Milan, pablisbed bt Bok 
Uadas. See fiarooitUi A. J). 35$».a^ TiUomool, lorn. vii. p. 1415. 

(124) TIh* hoooart, |irci*'ol«, featu, whicti unluml lo many btr^bop*. are menlionoil wilk indig- 
naUoo by tboae wko wore loo pure or too proud to aecept ihem. ** We eeaibat (nan IlUary of 
PoUiora) agaioAl CoaaUolius ibe aatiebrial ; who ilrokes ike belly iastead of ftcoorging ibo l*ACk ; ** 
qai oon iloraa cjylil; sed veotrem palpal. Hilariut contra Cooslanl. r, 5. p> 1240. 

(125) SAfaething of IIma oppoaiiiou ia meatiooed by AmniaaBB (ar. 1 ^, wko bad »r#ry dark and 
iDperiicial kaowlcdge ofecclMiaatical hiflory. Liberiua. . . perseveraoter reoilebatuft arc \iau«) 
boroinrin, occ aodilom damnarOf oefas ulliuiam saipe exclamans \ a|trrte acilicpl recalcitrans Impc- 
ralont arbilrio. Id cnim ille Athana^io semper iofeaUia, die. 

(126) More properW by ihe orlbodox pari of ibe council of Sardica. If the bisho(« of both ptniea 
bad fairly \oted, the'diviaioD would hate been 94 to Id. X. dc TlUemool (aec torn. vmi. p. 1147 — 
llSd.) ia joiUy aurprieed ikat ao aiaail a majority abould hare proceeded so yrgoruusly agaipal iheir 
adTenariesy ibe priocipalof wbum they immediately depoaed. 
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to the more interesting object of defending or removing the intrepid 
champion of the Mcene faith. The Arians still thought it prudent 
to. disguise, in ambiguous language, their real sentiments and de- 
signs : but the orthodox bishops, armed with the favour of the 
people, and the decrees of a general council, insisted on every oc- 
casion, and particularly at Milan, that their adversaries should purge 
themselves from the suspicion of heresy, before they presumed to 
arraign the conduct of the great Athanasius (127). 

But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side of Atha- 
nasius) was silenced by the clamours of a factious or venal majority ; 
and the councils of Arles and Milan were not dissolved, till the 
archbishop of Alexandria had been solemnly condemned and deposed 
by the judgment of the Western, as well as of tlie Eastern, church. 
The bishops who had opposed, were required to subscribe, the 
sentence ; and to unite in religious communion with the suspected 
leaders of the adverse party. A formulary of consent was trans- 
mitted by the messengers of state to the absent bishops : and all 
those who refused to submit their private opinion to the public and 
inspired wisdom of the councils of Arles and Milan, were immedi- 
ately banished by the emperor, who affected to execute the decrees 
of the catholic church. Among those prelates who led the honour- 
able band of confeSsoM and exiles, Liberius of Romo, Osius of Ck>r- 
dova, Paulinus of Treves, Dionysius of Milan, &isebius of Vercellte, 
Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may deserve to be par- 
ticularly distinguished. The eminent station of Liberius, who 
governed the capital of the empire ; the personal merit and long 
experience of the venerable Osius, who was revered as the favourite 
of the great Constantine, and the father of the Micene faith ; placed 
those prelates at the head of the Latin church : and their example, 
either of submission or resistance, would probably be imitated by 
the episcopal crowd. But the repealed attempts of the emperor to 
seduce or to intimidate the bishops of Rome and Cordova, were for 
some time ineffectual. The Spaniard declared himself ready to 
suffer under Constantins, as he bad suffered threescore years before 
under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, in the presence of 
his sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athanasius, and his own 
freedom. W hen ho was banished to Bcra;a in Thrace, he sent back 
a large sum which had been offered for the accommodation of his 
journey ; and insulted tlie court of Milan by the haughty remark, 
that the emperor and his eunuchs might want that gold to pay their 
soldiers and their bishops (128). The resolution of Liberius and 
Osius was at length subdued by the hardships of exile and confine- 
ment. The Roman pontiff purchased his return by some criminal 

(127) Snip. SoveruB in Misl. Sarra, I. ii. p. 4l5. 

(128] Tlu> rxtlcofLibciiu« is mentioned Ht AromlaDU«, xv. 7. SocTticodoret, 1. ii. c. 16. Athanas. 
loin. i. p. 834—837. Uilar. Fragment. I. 
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compliances; and afterwards expiated his guilt by a seasonable 
repentance. Persuasion and violence were employ^ to extort the 
reluctant signature of the decrepid bishop of Cordova, w hose strength 
was broken, and whose faculties were perhaps impaired, by the 
weight of an hundred years; and the insolent triumph of tlie Arians 
provoked some of the orthodox party to treat with iidmman severity 
the character, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old man, to 
whose former servic<;8 Giristianity itself was so deeply indebted (129). 

'Ihe fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a brighter lustre on the 
flrmncss of those bishops who still adhered, with unshakcti fidelity, 
to tlio cause of Atlianasius and rc'iigious truth. The ingenious ma- 
lice of their enemies had deprived them of the benefit of mutual 
comfort and advice, separated those illustrious exiles into distant 
provinces, and carefully selected tlie most inhospitable spots of a 
great empire (130) Yet they soon experienced lliat tlie diiserts of 
Libya, and the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were less 
inhospitable than the residence of those cities, in which an Arian 
bishop could satiate, without restraint, the exquisite rancour of 
theological hatred (131). Their consolation was derived from the 
consciousness of rectitude and independence, from tlie applause, 
the visits, the letters, and the liberal alms of tlieir adherents (132) ; 
and from the satisfaction which tlioy soon enjoyed of observing the 
intestine divisions of tlie adversaries of tlie Kiccne faith. Such was 
the nice and capricious taste of tlie emperor Constantius, and so 
easily w as he offended by Uie slightest deviation from his imaginary 
standard of Christian truth; that he (lersecuted with equal zeal, 
those who defended the consuhttanlialily, those who assc>rted the 
similar substance, and those who denied Uie likeness, of Uie Son of 
God. Three bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opi- 
nions, might possibly meet in the same place of exile; and, accord- 
ing to the diflerenco of their temper, miglit eillier pity or insult the 
blind entlitisiasm of their antagonists, whose present sulTerings would 
never bo compensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the ortliodox bishops of tlie West were 
designed as so many preparatory steps to tlie ruin of Athanasius 

(139) Tbelife of O«oi it eoll^ied by Tillmool (toiB. tii. p. 624->S61.]t wbo io the mott eilrt- 
vagtBl lermt firtt odniret, aad thev reprohalet, iho Ualiop of Cordova, la Um nidtl of their la* 
meolaliont oo hia fall ; the pnidcoce of Athauasiut may be ditUuguithed from the bliud aad iotem* 
perato teal of Hilary. 

(ISO) The coafeatort of the Weal were tuecfatively baoitbed to the deterta of Arabia or Thebaitf 
the lonely places of Hoaot Taomt, the wildest |)orU of Phrygia, which were ia the |KiwcMion of the 
impious Moataaists, dfc. Wbeo the heretic sKtios was too favourably entertaiuod at Hopsueslla ia 
Cilicia, the place of bit cxila was changed by the advtco of Acacias, to Amblada, a district inhabited 
by savages, and iofested by war and pestileoce. PhibMtorg. I. v. c. 3. • • 

(iSt) See the cruel trealmont and strange obstinacy of Eotebiun, in bis owm letters, pnbiUbod by 
Baroniut, A. D. 5S6. Mo. 93—103. 

(133) Crtenim exules satis constat, totins orbis studiis celebratos, pecuoiasqoe eis in ramptua 
affaiim congestas, legatiooibus quoque eos {debit Catbolic« ex omnibus fere provinais freqaeutntos. 
Saip. Sever. Hist. Sacra, p. 4l4. Aibanas. tom. I. p. W, 340. 
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Third hiimelf'{133). Six and twenty months hard elapsed, during which 
the Imperial court secretly laboured, by tlie most, insidious arts, to 
Aieiudrii. remove him from Alexandria, and to withdraw the allowance which 
A.D.3S4. gupplied his popular liberality. But when the primate of l'.gyptt 
deserted and proscribe*! by the Latin church, was loft destitute of 
any foreign supfiurt, Constantius dispatched two of his secretaries 
with a verbal commission to announce and execute the order of liis 
banistiment. As the justice of the sentence *ws publicly avowed 
by the whole party, the only motive which could restrain Cunstan- 
tius from giving his messengers the sanction of a written mandate, 
must be imputed to his doubb of tlio nveol; and to a sense of the 
danger to which ho might exiposo the sooond city, and Uie most 
fertile province of the empire, if the people should persist in the 
resolution of defending, by force of arms, the innocence of their 
spiritual father. Such extreme caution alTorded Athanasius a 
specious pretence respectfully to dispute tlie trutli of an order, which 
he could not reconcile, eitlier with the equity, or with the former 
declarations, of liis gracious master. The civil powers of ligypt 
fodnd themselves inadequate to the task of |>er8uading or compelling 
the |irimatc to abdicate his episcopal throne; and they w'ore obliged 
to conclude a treaty with tlie popular leaders of Alexandria, by which 
it was stipulated, tliat all proceedings and all hostilities should be 
suspended till tlie emperor's pleasure had been more distinctly 
ascertained. By this seeming moderation, tho Catholics were 
deceived into a false and fatal security; while the legions of the 
Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by secret orders and hasty 
marches, to besiege, or rather to surprise, a capital habituated to 
sedition, and inOamed by religious zeal (13k). Tho position of 
Alexandria, between the sea and tlie lako Mareotis, facilitated tho 
approach and landing of tho troops; who were introduced into the 
heart of the city, before any cITectual measures could lie taken, 
either to shut the gates, or to occupy the important pasts of defence. 
At the hour of midnight, twcnty-Uiroe days after tho signature of 
the treaty, Syrianus duke of Egypt, at tho head of live thousand 
soldiers, armed .and prepared for an assault, unexpectedly invested 
the church of St. Thconas,, where the archbishop, with a part of 
his clergy and people, performed their nocturnal devotions. The 
doors of the sacred edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, 
which was accompanied witli every horrid circumstance of tumult 

(13S) A«pl# mat^ab for tbe bblorr of tbU (Uni pmomtioo ol AtlMOMteM mtj be foQoil 1 b bb 
owa workv Bee ptrtinilvplT bb xerr ibk Apolof^ to COBOUnl In flom. i. p. bb 6rtl Apolofiy 
forbbitfbl (p. Tot.), bb pfolii BpMblo tbe Sekiarin (p. Mt.), tad ibo origiMl of (bo 

l^copb of AlriaBilfio afaini violeocef commiltrd hj STrbaw (p. 896.). Satomea (1. it. o. 9.) 
bb* (Wnma io(o (bp aarrativo twooMbm> tamiaom aad impoiiaat e l reaaMttacn. 

(184) AihaBMiat had U(oly •«)( for Aoloat, tad MMae of hb cbeoon inoabt. They dw co aded 
fma (bob iaoaouia» aaiMwacod to (bo AlotaiKlhaa* tbe naclilt of AthaaMin, aad w«re koaow- 
ably coadac tod by (be arrbbiabep atfar m (be gateeof (heetty. Atbaeu. ton.ii. p. 491,492. See 
Ubewtte Aufiaao, iU. 164. ia Til. Pair. p. S24. 
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and bloodshed ; but> as tlie bodies of- the slain, and the fragments 
of military weapons, remained the nest day an unexceptionable 
evidence in the possession of the Catholics, the enterprise of Syrianua 
may lie considered as a successful irruption rather than as an 
absolute conquest. The other churohos of the eity were profaned 
by similar outrages^ and, during at least four months, Alexandria 
was ox)>osed to the insults of a licentious army, stimulated by the 
eoolosiastics of an hostile faction. Many of tlie faithful were hilled; 
who may deserve tlie name of martyrs, if their deatlis were neitlier 
provoked nor revenged; bishops and presbyters wore treated with 
cruel ignominy; consecrated virgins wore stripped naked, scourged, 
and violated ; the houses of wealthy citizens were plundered ; and, 
under the mask of mligious zoal, lust, avarice; and private resent- 
ment, were gratilied willi impunity, and oven witli applause. The 
Pagans of Alexandria, who still formed a numerous and.disconlonted 
party, were easily persuaded to desert a bishop whom they feared 
and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar favours, and the ap- 
prehension of being involved in the general: peualtits of rebellion, 
engaged them to promise their support' to the destined successor of 
Athanasius, the famous George of Cappadocia. The usurper, after 
receiving the consecration of an Arian synod, was placed on the 
episcopal throne by the arms of ScTiastian, 'who had been appointed 
Count of Egypt for tho execution of that important design, in the 
use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant George 
disi‘eganlc(l tho laws of roligion, of justice, and of humanity; and 
Uie same scenes of violence and^scandal which had been exhibited in 
the capital, were repeated in more than ninety episcopal citii* of 
Egypt. Encouraged by success, Constantius ventured to approve 
the conduct of his ministers, hy a public and passionate epistle, 
tho emperor congratulates tho deliverance of Alexandria from a 
popular tyrant, who deluded his blind votaries by the magic of his 
eloquence ; expalfatcs on the virtues and piety of the most reverend 
George, the elected bishop ; and aspires, as tho patron and benefactor 
of tho city, to surpass the fame of Alexander himself. But be 
solemnly declares his unalterable resolution to pursue witli fire and 
sword the seditious adherents of the wicked Athanasius, who, by 
flying from justice, has confessed his guilt, and escaped the ignomi- 
nious death, which he had so often de.scrved (135). 

Atlianasius had indeed escaped from tho most imminent dangers; 
and the adventures of that extraordinary man deserve and fix our 
attention. On the memorable night when the church of St. Theo- 
nas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, the archbishop, seated 
on his throue, expected, witli calm and intrepid dignity, tliu ap- 

|ISS) Adunu. Urn. i. p. 6M. Um niipmr, « W« Ariu HcnurlM, while they mprai theit 
reieDliB«nt, bolraj ibeir fcan aod eateem of AlbaBO^ot. 
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proach of death. AVhile the pub(i6 devotion was interrupted by 
shouU of rage and cries of terror, he animated his trembling con- 
gregation to express Uicir religious confidence, by chanting one of 
the psalms of David, which celebrates the triumph of the God of 
Israel over the haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt. The doors 
were at lengtii burst open ; a cloud of arrows was discharged among 
the people; the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed forwards into 
the sanctuary ; and the dreadful gleam of th^ armour was reflected 
by the holy luminaries which burnt round the altar (136). AUia- 
nasius still rejected the pious importunity of the monks and pres- 
byters, who were attached to his person ; and nobly refused to de- 
sert his episcopal station, till he had dismissed in safety the last of 
the congregation. The darkness and tumult of the night favoured 
the retreat of the archbishop ; and though he was oppressed by the 
waves of an agitated multitude, though he was tlirown to the 
ground, and left without sensp or motion, be still recovered his un- 
daunted courage; and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who 
were instructed by their Arian guides, that the head of Athanasius 
would be the most acceptable present to tlie emperor. From that 
moment the primate of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of his ene- 
mies, and remained above six years concealed in impenetrable ob- 
scurity (137). 

The despotic power of. his implacable enemy filled the whole ex- 
tent of the Roman world; and the exasperated monarch had en- 
deavoured, by a very pressing epistle to the Christian princes of 
Aithiopia,* to exclude AUianasius from the most remote and seques- 
tered regions of the earth. Counts, preafecls, tribunes, whole ar- 
BiiKinai, mies, were successively employed to pursue a bi^op and a fugitive ; 
the vigilance of the civil and milit^y powers was excited by the 
Imperial edicts; liberal rewards were promised to the man who 
should produce Athanasius, either alive or dead ; and the most se- 

(136} These miDotc circamsUnct^ft aro enriout, as they are literallr transcribed from the protest, 
which was publicly |ire»ented three days arierwards by the Calbulics of Aleaaudria. Sec Atbanaa. 
ton. i. p. 

{137} The JanieoisU have onoo compared Alhanastns and ArnauM, and bare expatiattHl wtlb 
pleasure no the faith and rral, the merit and cide, of those cidcbraled doctors. This concealed pa- 
rallel ii very'daxterously maoa^^ed by ibo AbM de la BIctorie, Vie dc Joyicn, ton. i. p. 190. 



* These princes were called Acizanas and Saia- roorilcs. of Raeidao, of the Elbiopians, of iho Sa- 
tanas. Athanasius calls them iIh' kings of Axam barites, of Sibnt, of Tiamo, of the Buiigaitcs, and 
(oi tv Tvpotyyet). la tboaopcrscrip- of Kaei. It appaars that at this lime tbc king of 

lion of his letter, Coustaiitius gives them no title, the Ethiopians ruled over the Uomerites, the in- 
Nixi^Ty,; KosTTxvTte^ pu**/tOTO* aiSavTo; habitaotsofTcmcn. He was not yet a Christian, 
xo! Sr. Salt, during bij cilU binadf wn of tbn invincible Sar«, 

hrsl journey in Ethiopia (is 1800) discovered, in v«o(x3i9wavixioTow Apcoi^. Another brother 
the ruios of Axuni, a long and very interesting besides Saiaianas, nameo Adephas, is mentioned, 
inscription relating to these princes. It was though Aeixanas seems to have been sole king, 
erected to comaiomoralc the victory of Aeixanas Sec St. Martin, note on Le Beau, >1. 131. Salt s 
over the Bougaitao {Su Marlin considers them the Travels. Silv. de Sacy, note in Asoaica dea 
Blemmyis, whose true name is Di.'iljah or Bodjab). Voyages, xU. p. 33.— M. 

Aounas is styled king of the Axutuiles, the lio- 
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vcrc penalties were denounced against those who should dare to 
protect the public enemy (138). But the deserts of Thebais*were 
now peopled by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, who pre- 
ferred tlio commands of their abbot to the laws of their sovereign. 
The numerous disciples of Antony and Pachomius received the fu- 
gitive primate as their father, admired the patience and humility 
with which he conformed to their strictest institutions, collected 
every word which dropt from his lips as the genuine effusions of 
inspinul wisdom ; and persuaded themselves, that their prayers, 
their fasts, and their vigils, were less meritorious than the zeal 
which they expressed, and the dangers which they braved, in the 
defence of truth and innocence (139). The monasteries of Egypt 
were seated in lonely and desolate places, on the summit of moun- 
tains, or in the islands of the Nile; and the sacred horn or trumpet 
of Tabenne was the well-known signal which assembled several 
Uiousand robust and dcterminecLMonks, who, for the most part, had 
been the peasants of the adjacent country. When their dark retreats 
were invaded by a military force, which it was impossible to resist, 
they silently stretched out their necks to the executioner; and sup- 
ported their national character, that tortures could never WTCst 
from an Egy;>tian the confession of a secret which ho was resolved 
not to disclose (IkO). The archbishop of Alexandria, for whose 
safety they eagerly devoted their lives, was lost among a uniform and 
well-disciplined multitude; and on the nearer approach of danger, 
he was swiftly removed, by their ofQcions hands, from one place of 
concealment to another, till he reached the formidable deserts, 
which the gloomy and credulous tem|>er of superstition had peopled 
with da>mons and savage monsters. The retirement of Athanasius, 
which ended only with tlie life of Constantins, was spent, for the 
most part, in the society of tlie Monks, who faithfully served him as 
guards, as secretaries, and as messengers ; but the importance of 
maintaining a more intimate connection with the Catholic party 
tempted him, whenever the diligence of the pursuit was abated, to 
emerge from the desert, to introduce himself into Alexandria, and to 
trust his person to the discretion of his friends and adherents. His 
various adventures might have furnished the subject of a very enter- 
taining romance. He was once secreted in a dry cistern, which he 
had scarcely left before he was betrayed by the treachery of a female 
slave (Ikl) ; and he was once concealed in a still more extraordinary 



(t3$) DIdo jam loto orbf (trofugtia Athaoaiioa, nec nflo* ei taloa ad lati*mlum svpereral locttt. 
Tribuoi, PiYrccti.Comileaf exercilu«quoqo«, ad i^rvealigaodnm eum moTrBluradiclialmpGilaHbitt; 
pnemia drlatoribu* firopoonotory li <pii« eon vinun, »i id minBiy ea|mt oerte Atbaaatii JctoliaaeC. 
Kofin. 1. I. c. l6. 

(139) Grrgor. KatiantCQ. tom. Oral. xxl. p. 3M, S$5. 8«e TiUomoott Mem. EceWa. tom. vi}. 
p. ITft— 410. 

(140) Et nulia tonnootorom Tii ioTVoiri adhoc potnit; qox obdonto ilUos traclot latrooi iOTilo 
elkwre potnU, ut oomon propriom dicat. Ammiaa. nil. 10. aad Taieaioa ad locam. 

(141) Infill. L i. e. iS. Sosomeai 1. It. €. 10. tbU and the lottowing story wiQ b« ren dered 
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anyliim, the house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and who 
was •celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite beauty. At the 
hour of midnight, as she related the story many years afteivs ants, 
she was surprised by the appearance of the archbishop in a loose un- 
dress, who, advancing with hasty stops, conjured her to afford him 
the pmttNition which he had been directed by a celestial vision to 
seek under her hospitable roof. 'I'he pious maid accepted and pre- 
served the sacred pledge which was entrpsted to her prudence and 
CMimgc. M'ithout imparting the secret to any one, she instantly 
conductlHl AUianasius into tier most secret chamber, and watched 
over his safety witli the tenderness of a friend and the assiduity ofw 
seri'ant. As tong as the danger continued, she regularly supplied 
him with books and provisions, washed his feet, managed his cor- 
respoiidenco, and doxteroiisly concealed from the eye of suspicion, 
this familiar and solitary intercourse between a saint whoso character 
required the most iinblemistied cliastity, and a female whose charms 
might excite the most dangcroas emotions (14-2). During the six 
years of porsecution and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his 
fair and faithful companion ; and tlie formal declaration, that ho saw 
tlie cmmeils of Kimini and Seleucia forces us to believe that 
he was secretly present at the time and place of their convocation. 

The advantage of personally negotiating with his friends, and of ob- 
serving and improving the divisions of his eimmies, might justify, in 
a prudent stateaman, so bold and dangerous an enterprise : and 
Alexandria ivns connected by trade and navigation with every sea- 
port of the IMediterranean. From the depth of his inaccessible re- 
treat the intrepid primate waged an incessant and nffensivu war 
against the protector of tlie Arians; and his seasonable writings, 
which were diligently circulated, and eagerly perused, contributed 
to unite and animate the orthodox |>arty. In his public apologies, 
which he 'addressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes affected 
the praise of moderation ; whilst at the same time, in secret and 
vehement invectives, he exposed Constantius as a weak and wicked 
prince, the executioner of his family, the tyrant of the republic, and 
tlK! antichrist of the church. In tlie height of his prosperity, the ^ 
victorious monarch, vrlio had chastised the rashness of Callus, and 
suppressed the revolt of Sylvonus, who had taken the diadem from * 
thi' head of Vetranio, and vanipiished in the field the legions of Alag- 
nentiiis, received 'from an invisible hand a wound, which he could 

If wf> tbtt JUhaBAsiu ifdubKtvl Um uyluin itiilcb »ccid<*titalfy or oc* 

h»»f nwf. 

(149} PillBflio* taa«i»c. c. 134- id Tit. Pilrnm. p. T76.), thn original aolbor of ibU anoe* 
tiolo. bail raiTTmH wiib tbo damsol, who in her old ago ttill roinnnborori «Hlh ploataro *o pioua 
and bonourablo a coaneclioo. I raanot indulgo tbo dolirary of Barooiitx, Talonias, TiMctnonl, 
wbo ahno«tTw)ofi a itory no rmwortby, •« tboy d oom It, oMbo gravity of ocHotiarttral bii-tory. 

(143) Atbanar. t«m. i. p. M9. 1 agr«« wltb lUtomont (ton. \{I1. p. lI9T.}t that bii cxprcsslooi 
Imfdy « p«noa4l» tboogh porbapt a«crct, Hiit to tbc lyttodi. 
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neillier heal riorrorenge; and the -ton of Constantine was theftrat 
of the Christian princes who experienced the strengUi of those prin- 
ciples, which, in tlie cause pf religion, could re<nst the most violent 
exertions of the civil power (144). 

The persecution of Atlianaeius, and of so many respectable bi~ Arui 
sho]>s, who sulTered for the trutli-of their opinions, or at least for 
the integrity of tlieir'conscience, was a just sul^ixt of indignation 
and discontent to all Christians, except t^se who were blindly de- 
voted to tlie Arian faction. The people regretted llie loss of then- 
faithful ;|>astor8, whose banishment was usually followed by the in- 
trusion of a stranger (145) into the episcopal chair; and loudly 
complained, that tlie right of- election was violated, and that they 
were condemned to obey a mercenary usurper, whose (lerson was 
unknown, and whose principles were suspected. The CatholioB 
iniglit prove to the world, tliat tliey were not invoked in die guilt 
and luirosy of tlieir ecclesiastical governor, by publicly testifying 
their dissent, or by totally separating themselves from his com- 
munion. The first of tliesc methods was invented at Antioch, and 
practised with such success, that it was soon dilTuscd over the 
Christian world. Thedoxology, or sacred hymn, which celebrates 
the glory of the Trinity, is susceptible of very nice, but material, 
inneclions; and the substance of an orthodox, or an heretical, 
creed, may be expressed by tlie diflurcncc of a disjunctive, or a co- 
pulative, particle. Allernato responses, and a mure regular psal- 
mo<ly (146), were introduced into tlic public service by Flavianus 
and Diodorus, two dovout and active laymen, who were attached 
to tlie Nicene faith. Under their conduct, a swarm of monks 
issued from the adjacent desert, bands of well-disciplined singere 
wetc stationed in the callieiiral of Antioch, Uie Glory to the Father, 

AND the Hon, ABO the Holy Ghost (147), was triumphantly chanted 



(144) Tbe EpiMin of AUuimiiK lo ike Mookiit Mod with reproaob«, wkicb iho pobUc ma Pbti : 
to trne (vol. I. p. SS4, 846.) ; aad« in compliment to kis reader*, be ha* iiitroduci'd tbe compart- \ 
■Ml of Pharaoh, Abab, Brbhaiiar,<dtc. Tba boldnam oTHlUry laaa aUanded with lem dsogrr, U I 
hr pQliUahrtl bi« larfclire in Oaal after tbe ravaU of didianv bat kaeiler teal hu libalt lo Coaaua- / 
liog, aoH almoct cballeoged ihr reward of martTrdoiD. Sec TiUi'inoDt, tom. rii. p. 904. 

(144) Alhaoailaa(UNa.ii. p. fit.) caaaptaiat to general of lhii practfoe, which lie aAerwardr 
exemplifies (p. Ul.) in the preteoled electioa of Fskix. Tbran aoaiidis rapreseodod the Roman 
people, aod three prelaiea, liho followed the conrt, anuaed ihe foncUoni of tbe blsbo{vs ot tbe Sub* 
srbictrian |irortacaa. 

(146) Thoaasnn (Disdpliae de TltgUia, ton. 1. 1. ii. c. T2, T9, p. 966— 984.> ha» collected aaoy 
carion* facts enneemiog tbe origin and progreu ofebifrch-slnglog, both ia the Ea«t and WelL* 

|U7) PbihMtorgitMy i. ML c. t$. Oodeflpoyibaa cawiaad thta aah j act with tfagaUr acairaasr 
(p. 147, 6(c.). There were three beierodax forms : ** To ihe father the aou, and in the Hoi; 

Oboft.** ** To the Father, and the Son in tbe Holy Obost,” and ** To the Father in Iho Son and 
** the Ualy Cheat.” 



* Arina appears lo hare been \Ue first who doctrines.” PhihMtorgias ii. 2. Arian singers . 
arasled htas^ af Uits means af aapraadng bis aaed to parade the straau of Caustaatioople by f 
doctriaasoo tbe papular aar ; be comjipssd soogs night, tdl Chrysoatoro anayad against then a/ 
(or aailors, miUa^ and trarcHera, and aat them hi^ of orthodas ch ari a i a ra. i oaam w ,»iiii. 
lo oonimnn aira ; ** bagoili^ the ignanal by the 

sweetness of hii music into the Rngieiy nf his * 
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by a full chorus of voices; and the Catholics insulted, by the purity 
of their doctrine, the Arian pivlate, .'who had usurped the throne 
of the venerable Eustathius. The same real which inspired their 
songs prompted the more scrupulous members of the orthodox 
party to form separate assemblies, which were governed by the 
presbyters, till the death of their exiled bishop allowed the election 
and consecration of a new episcopal pastor (IW). The revolutions 
of the court multiplied the number of pretenders; and tho same 
city was often disputed, under the reign of Constantins, by two, or 
three, or oven four bishops, who exercised their spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over their respective followers, and alternately lost and re- 
gained the temporal possessions of the church. The abuse of 
Christianity introduced Into the Roman government new causes of 
tyranny and sedition ; the bands of civil society were lorn asunder 
by the fury of religious factions; and the obscure citiren, who might 
calmly have sdrveyed the elevation and fall of successive emperors, 
imagined and experienced, that his own life and fortune ■n’ere con- 
nected with the interests of a popular ecclesiastic. The example 
of the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may serve to repre- 
sent the slate of the empire, and the temper of mankind, under 
the reign of the sons of Constantine. 

Rome. 1. The Roman pontiiT, as long as he maintained his station and 
his principles, was guarded by the warm attachment of a great 
people; and could reject with scorn the prayers, the menaces, and 
the oblations of an heretical prince. When the eunuchs had se- 
cretly pronounced the exile of Liberius, the wcll-groiindi^ ap- 
prehension of a tumult engaged them to use the utmost precautions 
in the execution of the sentence. The capital was invested on 
every side, and the praefect ■nas commanded to seize the per- 
son of the bishop, cither by stratagem, or by Open force. The 
order was obeyed, and Li^rius, witli the greatest difficulty, at 
the hour of midnight, was swiftly conveyed beyond the reach of 
the Roman peojdc, before their consternation was turned into 
rage. As soon as they were informed of his banishment into 
Thrace, a general assembly 'R'as convened, and the clergy of 
Romo bound themselves, by a public and solemn oath, never to 
desert their bishop, never to acknowledge the usurper Fa!lix ; 
who, by the influence of the eunuchs, had been irregularly chosen 
and consecrated within the walls of a profane palace. At tho end 
of two years, their pious obstinacy subsisted entire and unshaken ; 
and ■when Constantins visited Rome, he ■was assailccl by the im- 



(148) AlUr exile of EoiUlhiiu, ander the reign of ConttontiDOf the rigid pnrty of the orthodox 
formed e M*(iartUou which •flerwsrdi degenerated into a •china, and lasted ahoat foorscore 
Sec Tillenoot, Mem. Eccldc. t4Wi. Til. p. 3S->54. tl3T~IiS8. tom. stii. p. S37— 633. 1314—1333. 
In many churchos the Ariaoi and HuoMoasiaoa, who had renotioced each other! commuoMW, con- 
tioood for aome time to join in prayer. Pbiloftorgius, 1. iii, c. 14. 
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porlunatc solicitations of a people, who had preserved, as the last 
remnant of their ancient freedom, the right of treating their so- 
vereign witli familiar insolence. The wives of many of the senators 
and most honourable citizens, after pressing their husbands to in- 
tercede in favour of Liberius, wore advised to undertake a com- 
mission, which in their hands would be less dangerous, and might 
prove more successful. The emperor received with politeness these 
female deputies, whoso wealth and dignity were displayed in the 
magnificence of their dress and ornaments : he admired their in- 
flexible resolution of following their beloved pastor to the most 
distant regions of the cartli ; and consented that the two bishops, 
Liberius and Faslix, should govern in peace their respective con- 
gregations. But the ideas of toleration were so repugnant to the 
practice, and even to the sentiments, of those times, that when the 
answer of Constantins was publicly read in the Circus of Romo, so 
reasonable a project of accommodation was rejected witli contemjit 
and ridicule. The eager vehemence which'animated the spectators 
in the decisive moment of a horso-race,.was now directed towards 
a diflerent object; and tlie Circus resounded with the shout of 
thousands, who repeatedly exclaimed, “ One God, One Christ, One 
Bishop 1” The zeal of the Roman people in the cause of Liberius 
was not confined to words alone; and the dangerous and bloody 
sedition which they excited soon after the departure of Constantins 
determined that prince to accept the submission of the exiled pre- 
late, and to restore him to the undivided dominion of the capital. 
After some inefluctual resistance, his rival was expelled from tlic 
city by the permission of the emperor and the power of the opposite 
faction ; tlie adherents of Fnlix were inhumanly murdered in the 
streets, in the public places, in the baths, and even in the churches; 
and the face of Rome, upon tlie return of a Christian bishop, re- 
newed the horrid image of Uie massacres of Marius, and the pro- 
scriptions of Sylla (149). 

II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Christians under the 
reign of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the other great 
cities of the empire, still contained a strong and powerful faction 
of Infidels, who envied the prosperity, and who ridiculed, even 
on their theatres, flic theological disputes of the church. Constan- 
tinople alone enjoyed tlie advantage of being born and educated in 
the bosom of the faith. The capital of the East had never been 
polluted by the worship of idols; and the whole body of Uic people 
had deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and the passions, 
which distinguished the Christians of that age from the rest of 
mankind. After the death of .Alexander, the episcopal throne was 

(149] Sc«, OB tbU ecclniBiUcal rerolatioa ofRomCt AmmiaiiDif %r. T. Albaau. tocn. i. p. SM. 
Ml. So«oa«o, 1 iv, e. 15. Tbemkirct, L ii. c. 17. Solp. Sorer. Hbl. Sacra, 1. U. p. 413. Uic* 
roBjm. Chroa. MarceUio. el FaotUa. Libell. p. 3, 4. Tillemoat, Meia. Ecclea. tooi, rl. p. 330. 
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disputed by Paul and Macedonius. Ky their zeal and abilities 
both deserved tiio eminent station to which they as|>ired; and if 
the moral character of Macedonius was less evceptionablc, his com- 
petitor had the adTanta^e of a prior election and a more orthodox 
doctrine. His tirm attachment to the Piiocne creed, which has 
given Paul a place in the calendar among saints and martyrs, ox- 
pose<l hini to the resentment of the Ariaiis. In the space of four- 
teen years he was live times driven from his Utrone; to which 
he was more frcHpiently restored by the violence of the people, 
Ilian by the permission of the prince; and tlie power of Mace- 
doniiis could be secured only by the death of liis rival. The un- 
fortunate Paul was dragged in chains from the sandy deserts of 
Mi‘so|iotamia to the most drsolato piacM of Mount Taums (150), 
cenlined in a dark and narrow dungeon, left six days without food, 
and at length strangled, by tin- order of Philip, one of the principal 
ministers of the emperor Constantins (151). The first blood which 
stained the new capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical contest; and 
many persons were slain wn both sides, in the furious and obstinate 
seditions of the jieople. The commission of enforcing a sentence of 
banishment against Paul, had been entrusted to Uermogenes, the 
mastiT-gonerai of the cavalry; but the execution of it was fatal to 
himself. The Catholics rose in tlie defence of their bishop; the 
palace of Hermogenes was consumed ; the first military oflicer of 
tlie empire was dragged by the heels through tlie streets of Con- 
stantinople, and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was exposed 
to their wanton insults (152). The fate of Hermogenes instructed 
Philip, the Praitorian pr«fect, to act with more precaution on a si- 
milar occasion. In the most gentle and honourable terms he re- 
quired the attendance of Paul in the baths of Zcinipiius, which had 
a private communication with the palace and the sea. A vessel, 
which lay ready at the garden stairs, immediately hoisted sail; and, 
while the people were still ignorant of the meditated sacrilege, their 
bishop was already embarked on bia voyage to Thessalonica. They 
soon beheld, willi sarprise and indignation, tlie gates of the palace 



(190) Cocofin wag ibp la«t gUgi* of Mk Irf^ aw) anffningt. Thf titnatkin of tbat lonely town, on 
ihe cMliBtiB of Capfwdocia, CtUcia, a«d Ike Lcaarr liweiue, hu occsmiimI aeaie geographical per- 
|•i«'lilyi but wo arc directed to the tro« ipot by the course of tbe Roman road from Cassarea to Am* 
larhos. See Cellarl) Geegraph. ion. il. p. SfS. Weneting ad Ilinenr. p. ITS. 703. 

(l&t) AihMaAias (lom. i. p. TQ3, 8tS, 814.) affinac, in tbe noct pooilive terms, that Paul was 
rminiercd ; aud appeaU, sot only to romnsn fame, but e>f*o to the UDgatpicioiH tminony of Phila* 
gring, one of tbe Arian persecutors. JH he aHmowiedges, that tbe beretics attribnled to dlaetae 
Uie death af ibebisbop of CansluUBople. Atbaonaiui is sarrUely copieddiy BoertKes (I. U. c. 9.) ; 
but Sozoau'Dt who discovers a more liberal Icmper, prranaci [L iv. c. 3.) to iasinaatc a prudonl 
fkiuht. 

(m)An ninn iia (xW. 10.) refen to bia own aaoontnftlm tragic ewBt. Bat we no longor poaaan 
iltat part of his history.* 



* The- Bun)«r of OerfDOgeaaB toek place at the first enHAshm of Paul fran the See of Conttaati* 
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llwown open, and the usurper Macedoniiis se«t(‘d by Uieside o( the 
pralcct oB a lofty chariot, which was surrounded by troops of 
gnartls with drawn swords. The military procession advanced 
towards the eathudral; the Arians and the Catholics eagerly rushed* 
to occupy that important post; and three thousand one hundred 
and fifty persons lust their lives in the confusion of the tiiinult. 
Maceduniits, who was supported by a regular force, obtained a de- 
ceive victory; but his reign was disturbed by clamour and sedition ; 
and the causes which appeared die least connected with tlw subject 
a( dispute, were sufficient to nourish and to kindle the ftame of 
aivil discord. As the chapef in which the body of the great Con- 
stantine bad been deposited was in a ruinous condition, the bishop 
tnnspocted those vctierablo remains into the church of St. Acacias. 
This prudent and even pious measure was represented as a wicked 
profanation by the whole party which adhered to tiic llomoousian 
doctrine. The factions iaunediately flew to arms, the consecrated 
ground was usod as their field of battle; and one of the ecclesiastical 
historiaiis has observed, as a teal fact, not as a figure of riietoric, 
(hat tho well before the church- overflowed witli a stream of blood, 
which filled the (lorticoes and the adjacent courts. The writer 
who should impute these tumults solely to a religious principle, 
would betray a very imperfect knowledge of human nature ; yet it 
must be confessed, that the motive which misled tlie sincerity of 
zeal, and the pretence which disguised the licenliousness of pas- 
sion, suppressed the remorse which, in another cause, would have 
ooeceedeil to the mge of the Christians of Constantinople (133). 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Constantius, which dkl 
not always require the provocationa of guilt and resistance, was 
justly exaspi'ratcd by the tumults of his capital, and the criminal 
behaviour of a faction, which opjKised the authority and religion of 
their sovereign. Tho ordinary punishments of deatli, exile, and 
confiscation, were inflicted with partial rigour; and the Greeks still 
revere the holy memory of two clerks, a reader and a sub-deacon, 
who were accused of tlic murder of Hermogeoes, and beheaded at the 
gates of ('oRstantinople. By an edict of Constantius against the Ca- 
tholics, which has not been judged wortliy of a place in the Theo- 
dosian code, tlwse who refused to communicate with tho Arian 
bishops, and particularly with Macedonius, were deprived of the 
immunities of ecclesiastics, and of the rights of Christians; they 
were compelled to ndinquish tho possession of Uie churches ; and 
were strictly prohibited from holding their assemblies within t)ic 

(H*i Sm SoetWM, L S. e. g, 7 . I2, IS. IS, IS. 2S, 2T. M. ud 8«milni. t iii. S, 4. T: 9. L O. 
e. H. 21. Tb« *eu of SL Ptol of CoooUiiliDopIo, of which Pbotiot boo mode oo obtUocl (PboU 
BiMint. p. ore as indiffrreot copy of ihrae kMloriMu^ boi a modern Gfoeki who 

cooM write lh« life of a saint «ilhoat adding hbles tod miraclnf is entilled to some coenmeo- 
datioo. \ 
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walls of Ihc city. The execution of this unjust law, in the provinces 
of Thrace and Asia Minor, was committed to the zeal of Macedo- 
nitis; the civil and military powers were directed to obey his com- 
• mands ; and the cruelties exercised by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the 
8up|H)rt of the Uotnoiousion, exceeded the commission, and dis- 
graced the reign, of G)nstantius. The sacraments of the church 
were administered to the reluctant victims, who denied the voca- 
tion, and abhorred the principles, of Maccdonius. The rites of bap- 
tism were conferred on women and children, who, for that purpose, 
had been torn from the arms of their friends and parents; the 
mouths of tho communicants were held open, by a wooden engine, 
while the consecrated bread was forced down their throat; tlie breasts 
of tender virgins were either burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or in- 
humanly compressed between sharp and heavy boards (154). The 
Movatians of Constantinople, and the adjacent country, by their 
firm attachment to the Horaoousian standard, deserved to bo con- 
founded with Uio Catholics themselves. Maccdonius was informed, 
that a large district of Paphlagonia (155) was almost entirely inlia- 
bited by those sectaries. He resolved cither to convert or to extir- 
pate them; and as he distnistod, on this occasion, the efCcacy of 
an ecclesiastical mission, he commanded a body of four Uiousand 
legionaries to march against the rebels, and to reduce the territory of 
Mantinium under his spiritual dominion. The Novatian |>easanta, 
animated by despair and religious fury, boldly encountered the in- 
vaders of their country ; and though many of tho Paphlagonians were 
slain, the Roman legions were vanquished by an irregular multitude, 
armed only with scythes and axes; and, except a few who escaped 
by an ignominious flight, four thousand soldiers were left dead on 
the field of battle. The successor of Constantius has expressed, in 
a concise bnt lively manner, some of the theological calamities which 
afflicted tlie empire, and more especially tlie Kast, in the reign of a 
prince who was the slave of his own passions, and of those of his 
eunuchs. “ Many were imprisoned, and persecuted, and driven 
“ into exile. Whole troops of those who are styled heretics wore 
“ massacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and at Samosata. In Paph- 
“ lagonia, Rithynia, Galatia, and in many other provinces, towns and 
“ villages were laid waste, and utterly destroyed (156).’’ 

While tho flames of tho Arian controversy consumed tlie vitals of 

(I&4) Socr«t«», 1. ii. c. 37. M. Soummu, L It. c. 31. Tbe prifldpsl MitUaU of KocoJonhit, 
io worV of ponoentioD, «m> the two btibop» of Nlcemedio ooU Cjticat, wbo were rsleetoed 
for tbeir Tirtoet, ond MpecaolW for ikeir cWrHj. 1 roooot forbeor iwmiodiog tbe reodsTt tbit ike 
(litTerewoc belwcea the HemoeuMtom ami Uomoiouiiont U alsuMt iovlalbl* to lb« niowt tbeolo- 
Ifical ere. 

(ISS) We are igaoraol of the prrciie sHnation of VaDliainiD. la speaking of tbne /bar baods of 
logionariea* Socrates, 8oto»cn, aod tbe aoibor of tbe Acts of St. Paul, nse tbe iudetioile terms of 
apiOuoi, which Nicepboros very properly traasUles (koMonds. Tales, ad 

Socrat. 1. ii. e. U. 

(ISd) Joliaa. Epistol. lii. p. 4S6. edit. Spaubeim. 
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the empire, the African provinces were infested by their peculiar 
enemies the savage fanatics, who, under the name of Circumcel- 
lions, formed tlie strength and scandal of the Donatist party (157). 
The severe execution of the laws of Constantino liad excited a spirit 
of discontent and resistance; the strenuous eflbrte of his son Cun- 
stans, to restore the unity of the church, cxas|)eratcd the sentiments 
of mutual hatred, which had first occasioned the separation; and 
the methods of force and corruption employed by the two linjierial 
commissioners, Paul and Macarius, furnished the schismatics with 
a specious contrast between the maxims of the apostles and the 
conduct of their pretended successors (158). The peasants who in- 
habited the villages of Numidia and Mauritania, were a ferocious 
race, who had been imperfectly reduced under Uie authority of the 
Roman laws; who were imperfectly converted to the Christian 
faith ; but who were actuated by a blind and furious enthusiasm in 
the cause of their Donatist teachers. They indignantly supiiorted 
the exile of their bishops, the demolition of their churches, and the 
interniption of their secret assemblies. The violence of the officers 
of justice, who were usually sustained by a military guard, was 
sometimes repelled with equal violence; and the blood of some po- 
pular ecclesiastics, which had been shed in the qiiarred, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of revenging the death of 
these holy martyrs. By their own cruelty and rashness, tlie mi- 
nisters of persecution sometimes provoked their fate; and the guilt 
of an accidental tumult preci|)itated the criminals into despair and 
rebellion. Driven from their native villages, the Donatist peasants 
assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of tlie Getulian desert ; 
and readily exchanged the habits of labour for a life of idleness and 
rapine, which was consecrated by the name of religion, and faintly 
condemned by the doctors of the sect. The leaders of the Circiim- 
cellions assumed the title of captains of the saints; their principal 
wea;)on, as they were indifferently provided witli swords and 8|>ear8, 
was a huge and weighty club, which they termed »nlsraeltle; and 
the well-known sound of “ Praise be to God,” which they used as 
their ery of war, diffused consternation over tlie unarmed provinces 

(l&T) 0|>UtiHBil«>iUo««((i«rtiaiUrijiU. 4.)t wllb UmDomU*! hictorj, by M. DuptQ, anti 
tilt* onginal pi«CM at ibc end of kit ediboo. The otnneroui circuiMUDces which Aaguttln ha« 
•eoUoorti. of Ihe Tory ef (he Circ«so»lUoo« afalaa olhev«« ami aftaiBal thcwaelT c a, have bees U« 
boriotuly collected by TiUenuat, M^ia. Kcclc*. tom.trl. p. 147—165. ; aat! he kai oAeo, though with- 
OQt deaign, eipoard thn iajuHet which bad provoked ib^ fhoatica. 

(158] It UaoiQking eaoogh lo obame iho laagoago of oppoiltr-ptrtlee, wheo tbeyepeokof the 
tame men aod ihiag*. Gratoa, bithop of Carth^, b<>giaf the aedamaUeof of ao oiihodoi >y«od) 
**6rallas Deo oaiolpoUati el ChrMe Jeao. . . <{ui laipcravlt religloiliaipio CoofUati laqteraUd, at 
** votDia gereret oaitatia, el mittercl miatatroa naeti eperla faimnlo$ Uti Pauimn el Macaiian.** 
Ifoaameat. Td. ad Calceia Optati, p. SIS. Ecce aobilo," (aaya the Donatifl author of the Patakni' 
of Barcoiut) ** do Cooaianlla regia tyrannka domo. . . pollatam Macarlaase peraecotlonia monnur 
** iacrepuit, el duahuM beariia ad AMcam mlaaia, eodetn adUect Mactrio el Pawlo, eaccraadua pror* 
** awa ac dinn eedeata} eertaiaco iodJetam eat ; at popalus Chriabaoua ad uoioaeai cam tradiloribua 
** fhcieadaa^ aadaiU militum gladiia el dracoawn pmeatibaa aipia, «t tohanun voclhua cogeretar." 
■oaoiaeDt. p. 904. • 
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of Africa. At first their depredations were colonred hy the ptea «f 
necessity ; but they soon cicwded tlie measure of snbsistenep, in- 
dulged without controul their intemperance and avarice, biirnbthe 
villages which they had pillaged, and reigned the licentions tyrants 
of the open country. The occupations of husbandry, and ttw ad- 
ministration of justice, were interrupted ; and as the CircumeellHww 
pretended to restore the primrtivc efpiahty of mankind, and to re- 
fonn the abuses of civil society, they opened a senire asylum forthe 
slaves and debtors, who flocked in crowds to their hofy standard, 
mien they were not resisted, they usually contented themse+ves 
with plunder, but the slifihtest Opposition provoked them to acta of 
violence and murder; and some r.afliolic priests, who had impiu- 
deotfy ^gnalired their real, were tortured by the fanatics with the 
most refined and wanton barbarity. The spirit of flic Cirrumeel- 
lioiis was not always exerted Against their defencolCTs enenires; they 
engaged, and sometimes defeated, the troops of tlw pixrviiree; and in 
the bloody action of Bagai, they attacked in the open field, but with 
unsurressfnl valour, an advanced gnord of the Imperial ravalry. 
The Uonatists who were taken in arms' received, and they soon do- 
served, the .same treatment which might have been shewn to the 
wild beasts of (he desert. The captives died, witlimit a murmur, 
either by the sword, (he axe, or the fire; and the measurt^ of reta- 
liation were multiplied in a rapid proportion, whieh aggravaUxl the 
horrors of rebellion, and excluded (lie hope of mutual forgiveness. 
In tlie beginning of fhe present centurj', the example of the Cir- 
cumcellions has been renewed in the persecnlion, the boldness, the 
crimes, and the enthusiasm of the Camisards ; and if the fanatics nf 
Languedoc surpassed those of Numidia, by th' ir military achieve- 
ments, the Africans maintained their fierce independence with more 
resolution and perseverance (15fl). 

Such disorders are the natural effects of religions tyranny; but 
the rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenry of a very extra- 
ordinary kind ; and which, if it really prevailed among them in so 
extravagant a degree, cannot surely lx* paralleled in any country, or 
in any age. Many of these fanatics were possssst'd with the horror 
of life, and the desire of martyrdom ; and they deemed it of little 
moment by wlial means, or by what liands, they perished, if their 
condiiet was sanctified by the intention of d«*voting thems*'lves to 
the glory of the true faith, and the hope of eternal happiness (1 GO). 
Sometimes they rudely distnrlied the fi'stivals, and profanixl the 
tero|des of Paganism, witli Uie des'ign of exciting the must zealous 
of the idolaters to revengo the insulted honour of their gods. They 



(IM) Tk« ntetoim d«t Otmisanb, in I Iteo. TUlMriarhp, 1760, ma? recMnmMdad «c 
iocarair imparlial. I( rrfpirw^»nm«* altmUoa lo ihr Million of tb(^ aaOior. 

(160) The Dnastiit tatd6e» in Ihrtr jMliOcolioa lb« nuipir of lUiiat, wbkb ia rolMKf 

jO the I4lb chapter of the lecood boOb of the Maccabera. 
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sometimes forced their way into the courts of justice, and compelled 
the aOTrighted judge to give orders for their immediate execution. 

They frequently stopped travellers on tlie public highways, and 
obliged thm to inflict the stroke of martjTdoni, by tlie promise of a 
reward, if they consented, and by the threat of instant deatli, if they 
refused to grant so very singular a favour. When they were dis- 
appointed of every other resource, they announced the day on 
which, in the presence of Uieir friends and brethren, they should 
cast tlremselves headlong from some lofty rock ; and many preci- 
pices were shewn, which had aetjuired fame,by the number of reli- 
gious suicides. In the actions of these desperate enthusiasts, who 
were admired by one parly as tlie martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
the other as the victints of Satan, an impartial ph'ilosoplicr may dis- 
cover Uie influence and the last abuse of tliat inflexible spirit, which 
was originally derived from the character and principles of the 
Jewish nation. 

The simplo narrative of the intestine diiisions, which distracted 
the peace, and dishononrod tlie triumplu of the church, will confirm chrMiaa 
the remark of a Pagan historian, and justify the complaint of a vo- 
nerable bishop. The experience of .\mniianus had convinci'd him, *‘*-**‘- 
that the enmity of the Christians towards each other, surpassed the 
fury of savage beasts against man (161); and Gregory Kazianzen 
most pathetically laments, that the kingdom of heaven was con- 
verted, by discord, into tlie imiqte of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, 
and of hell itself (162). The fierce and partial WTiters of the times, 
ascribing all \irtuc to themselves, and imputing all guilt to their 
adversaries, have painted the battle of the angels and dxraans. 

Our calmer reason will reject such pure and (lerfect monstere of vica 
or sanctity, and will impute an e<|ual, or at least an indiscriminate, 
measure of good and evil to the hostile sectaries, who assumed and 
bestowed Uie apjiellations of ortliodox and heretics. They had been 
educated in the same religion, and the same civil society. Their 
hopes and fears in the present, or in a future, life, were balanced in 
the same proportion. On either side, llm error might be innocent, 
the faith sincere, the practice meritorious or corrupt. Their pas- 
sions were excited by similar objects ; and they might alternately 
abuse the favour of the court, or of the people. The metaphysical 
opinions of the Athanasians and the Arians, could not influence 
■their moral character; and they were alike actuated by the intole- 
rant spirit, which has been extracted from the pure and simple 
maxims of the gospel. 

A modern writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed to his t oiwisy « r 
own history the honourable epithets of political and philosophi- ^***®“' 

(Me K«H«» WMUDikii* bMiiM, »l unit Jibi inalM picrupie ClffiuiuaraB, A*- j 

■in. »tii. 6. / 

065) Gregor. K»iieni«o, OraU i. p. 33. See Tilleipoat, lorn. ri. p. 501. quarto «li(. 
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cal (1G3), accuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for neglecting 
to enumerate, among the causes of the decline of tlio empire, a law 
of Constantine, by which the exercise of tlic Pagan worship was 
absolutely suppressed, and a considerable part of his subjects was 
left destitute of priests, of temples, and of any public religion. The 
zeal of the philosophic historian for the riglits of mankind, has in- 
duced him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony of tliose eccle- 
siastics, who have too liglitly ascribed to tlieir favourite hero tlie 
merii of a general persecution (IGk). Instead of alleging this 
imaginary law, which would have blazed in the front of the Imperial 
codes, we may safely appeal to the original epistle, which Constan* 
tine addressed to the followers of the ancient religion ; at a time 
when lie no longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals 
of his tlirone. He invites and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, 
the subjects of the Roman empire to imitate the example of their 
master; but he declares, that those who still refuse to open their 
’ eyes to the celestial light, may freely enjoy their temples, and their 
fancied gods. A report, that the ceremonies of paganism were sup- 
pressed, is formally contradicted by the emperor himself, who wisely 
assigns, as the principle of his moderation, tlie invincible force of 
habit, of prejudice, and of superstition (165). Without violating 
the sanctity of his promise, witliout alarming the fears of the Pagans, 
the artful monarcli advanced, by slow and cautious steps, to un- 
dermine the irregular and decayed fabric of polytheism. Tlie partial 
acts of severity which he occasionally oxercis^, thougli tlicy were 
secretly prompted by a Christian zeal, were coloured by the fairest 
pretences of justice and the public good ; and while Constantino 
designed to ruin tlie foundations, he seemed to reform the abuses, 
of tlie ancient religion. After tlie example of tlie wisest of his pre- 
decessors, ho condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, the 
occult and impious arts of divination ; which excited the vain hopes, 
and sometimes the criminal attempts, ofUiose who were discontented 
with their present condition. An ignominious silence was imposed 
on the oracles, which had been publicly convicted of fraud and 
falsehood ; the elTeminatc priests of the Nile were abolished ; and 
Constantine discharged the duties of a Roman censor, when he gave 
orders for the demolition of several temples of Phoenicia; in which 

(163) Hiftoire PoliUqwe Philoftophiqv* 6t% ^Uitwacat t)r« Eurofi^t daai lea dtni Id4<»» 

lum. i. p. 9. 

(164) According lo Eatebiot (in Vit. ConiUntio. I. ii. c. 46.) the emperor pn>fatbi(etl, bolb in dlien 

and in ibc conoiry, . • t?; E^^atloXaTpi ta; ; the abominable tcu or parta of 

idoUtiy. Socraiea (I. i. c. i7.) and Soxomeo (L ii c. 4. S.) nave repreaented the condncl of Gonatan- 
line with a jmt regard lo truth and h story; which has been nrfieeled by Theodmet (I. v. c. t2l.) 
and Oroaios [tii. 38]. Tam deinde (says ibo latter) primas ConslaDliDna /«ai(o ordioe el pic ticean 
rerlit cdkto; aiqaidem statnit citra ollam bomioam emdem. pagaoomm templa claodi. 

(163) See Euiehiut in Tiu CoMtaotin. 1. ii. c. 56. 60. lo the aermoo to tbo amcmbly of uioUf 
which the emperor pronounced when be waa mature in yenraand piety, he declares to! the idolaiert 
( e. aii ). that they are permitted to offer aacrifices, and to exerdae every part of their religions 
worabip. 
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every mode of prostitution was devoutly practised in the face of 
day, and to the honour of Venus (166). The Imperial city of Con- 
stantinople was, in some measure, raised at the expense, and was 
adorned witli the spoils, of the opulent tcmplos of Greece and Asia ; 
the sacred property was coniiscated ; the statues of gods and heroes 
were transported, with rude familiarity, among a people who con- 
sidered them as objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity; tlio gold 
and* silver were restored to circulation ; and the magistrates, the 
bishops, and the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occasion of gra- 
tifying, at once, their zeal, Uicir avarice ,and their resentment. But 
Ih^ depredations were confined to a small ]iart of the Roman 
world ; and the provinces had been long since aecustomed to endure 
Iho same sacrilegious rapine, from the tyranny of princes and 
proconsuls, who could not bo suspected of any design to subvert the 
established religion (167). 

The sons of Constantine trod in the footsteps of their father, u>d Im wm. 
with more zeal, and witli loss discretion. The pretences of rapine 
and oppression were insensibly multiplied (168); every indulgence 
was shewn to the illegal behaviour of the Christians; every doubt 
was explained to the disadvantage of Paganism ; and tiie demolition 
of the temples was celebrated as one of Uie auspicious events of Uie 
reign of CoDstans and Constantins (160). The name of Conslantius 
is prefixed to a concise law, which might have superseded tlie ne- 
cessity of any future prohibitions. “ It is our pleasure, that in 
“ all places and in all cities, the temples be immediately shut, and 
“ carefully guarded, that none may have Uie power of offending. 

“ It is likewise our pleasure, that all our subjects should abstain 
“ from sacrifices. If any one should be guilty of such an act, let 
" him feel the sword of vengeance, and after his execution, let his 
“ property be confiscated to Uio public use. We denounce the 
“ same penalties against the governors of the provinces, if they 
“ neglect to punish the criminals (170).’’ But there is Uie strongest 

(160) SeeBotebiu, ioTU. CoMtABlit. t Hi. e. aodL hr.e.29. 35. TImm •cMof aelbohly 

be oomparrj w'tih ibe aapprenMM of ibe iaocliMaif, uitl Ibe tieiAoiibua of tbo leai|*le of 1 Mi 
hy ihe magUtniM of Pagao Borne. 

(167) Bwebliia (i« Tit Coast 1. 01. e. S4.) tad Ubanins (Orat pro Tetapiis, p. B, 10. edit Golbo- 
fr«d.] bolb mcfitioa Um pkMM sacrilege of Cootunbao, which ib^tiew^iH very dtffcrael ligbu. 

The Utter cipmdy declares, that ** b« aade ase of the sacred mooey, but made no alieratHM in 
^ the legal worship} the tesaples iodeed were inpoverishod, bat the saowd rites were pcrforoiod 
** there.** Lardoer’s lewish aad Reathea TortioKmies, vtd. nr. p. 140. 

(168) Amniaotts ( xiJi. 4.) speaks of some court euoochs who ware spoliU templonua pasU. Li> 
boaios says (Orat pro Te«|d. p. 33.)« that the eosperor olUa gave away a letaple, like a dog, or a 
horse, or a sUve, or a gold cap t bat Um devoat phtloaopber takes care to observe, that these sacri* 
legioui favourites very seldom prospered. 

(160) See Gothofred. God. Tbeodes. um. vi. p. 363. Libaa. Orat Pareatal. c. x. ia Fabric. Btbl. 

Give. lom. vti. p. 335. 

(170) P)9cait omaibas locis atifae arb()>tts aolveiais daadi proiiaas lempla, ti aecema velitis oa« 
nibasliceatiamdehaqaeiidi perditisaboegari. Tolomits eiiam caactos a aMtiSciis tbstlaere. Quod 
si^aM aliquid forte In^asoMdi perpelravcrit, gladio ileraatur : facaltatei ctiam perempti faco deeer* 
eiaras viadicari t at eimiliter adOigi reelores proviaeiaram si Udaora viadiearo aegiexeriat. Cod. 

Tbeedos. 1. xti. lit x. leg. 4. Chroaology bu discovered some coBtradietioa ia the date of ibU ex* 
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reemn to bcKeve, that this formi<lable edict was either composed 
Mrilhoiit being published, or was piiblishc<i without l)cingMecul^d. 
The evidence of facts, and the monuments which are still extant of 
brass and marble, continue to prove, the public exercise of the Pagan 
worship during the whole reign of the sons of Constantine. In the 
EastT as wtdl as in the West, in cities, as well as in the cmintry, a 
great nmnber of temples were respected, or at least were S|iar^; 
and the devout muUilnde still enjoyed the luxury of sacririees, of 
festivals, and of processions, by tlie permission, or by the con- 
nivance, of the eiwi gnvemim'nt. Alioiit fwir years after the sup- 
posed date of his bloody edict, Constantins visited the temples of . 
Rome; and «*e decency of his behariour is recommended by a 
pagan orator as an example worthy of the imitation of succeeding 
prinees. That emperor, " says Symmachus, “ snlTemi the pri- 
“ vileges of the vestal virgins to remain inviotate; he bestowed the 
“ sacerdotal dignities on the nobles of Rome, granted thocustomary 
“ allow ance to defray the expenses ef the public rites and sarrifieea; 

“ and, thmigh he had embraced a diflerewt religion, ho never 
“ attemi>ted to deprive the empire, of the sacred worship of anti- 
“ quityjiTl).” The senab' still prnsiiined to consecrate, ^solemn 
decri'es, the divine memory of their sovereigns; and Constantine 
himself was assoewted, after his death, to thoM gods whom he had 
renounced and insnlted during his life. The title, the ensigns, the 
jirerogative*, of sovRaEicn pontiff, which had been instituted by 
Numa, and assnmed by Augustus, were accepted, without hesitation, 
by seven Cliristian emperors; who were invested with a more 
absolute authority over the religion which they had deserieil, than 
over that which they professed (1T2). 

ThedivisionsofChristianity suspended the min of Poy on 

IMnSanI low ; tho nlj ooo. pflHuw. bj wkidi Iko orpligMc* of MOgiUnU It puaUlinl bj Joolfc 
•ad cooBicaUoo. H. da la Bwtia |MOo. if l Acaddink, lo*. »?. p. »«.) oipjrcum, wlUi »ibrw of 
roooM. UmI Uiii woo no worn Ihan llw miiMIM of a low, llio boo^ of oa intoodad bill, whiob wore 
fouDtl io SfTioilo HaiDonar, omooff the papers of Cooslaaliits, and aflcrwards inserted, as a wortky 
nod**!, ia Uae Ttioodmiao Code. 

|I11) SviMtMcli. Bpwio!. s. M. 

jm) The fmirtk Dinmallao i>f K. d« U BwUp. sor l« B«>«Tmtt PodW6c#I d« Boipman «•- 
naioB (io tbr Urn. dv I* Arad. torn. xr. p. 7S— 144,), i« a »efy Irarord awl jodictom parfornoMnp 
wbidb nplaiot the suu, and provei the lolarotkm, of PagMian trom ConauaUBO lo OnlJon. tfce 
anortioo of Zotdtnua, ibat Oraliao was the 6m whoTpftwwl lb* pooii6oal rolia, U ooD6nat'H! bejoad 
a doohl ; and tbr mnnoars of bigolnr oo lhat lubjpcl, arr alnoHi »l!oaced. ^ 

(173) Aa I liavr frprlr anlMripalrd ihc w of pa^nt and pagaoism, 1 aball now irare thpt‘»g^r 
revoliitiODs of thoao ceiebralrd worda. I. Ilatyvj. In lb« Doric dialoct, ao faniliOT lo ibr lialwaa, 
aigDiGra a foontain ; and the niral iirighbmirbood which frr«jMPnlpd ihc tamo fooolalo, d«rt»ad tbo 
oomaton appcllalion of po^va aad pb^ona (Fwtna aob vocr. and Sorfina ad Scorgic. H. 383#) 

3. By an caay pitroaion of iho word, pagan and rural becamt* aloHMl fyooBTOmo* (Plio. Uiil. Naiar. 
ixviii. 5.J ; and ibe mcaDcr ni«lica acquiml (bat oarnc, which baa boon comiplrd into pmaonw ia 
tho aaodn’n langtMgaa of Buropo. 3. Tho amaaing incrcaao of tho milUary order inirodorod lUo aa- 
ceaaiiy of a corrrblivo Irrm ( nome'a F.Maya, toI. i. p. &S6.) ; and all the ptopi* who were not ai>» 
liaiad in Ihr twice of the priooe were branded wUh llio cooioniptttotn ppitbota of pagans ( Tadl. 
Hbl Mi. 34. 43. 77. Jaroiial. Satir. 18. TertnUian de Pnllio, c. 4.) 4. The Cbrtaiion# worn the 
•oldian of Cbriat; tboir advemrira who rrfoaod bia aocronunr. or military oath ol baptiam, m»g^ 
rUtopf** tha motapborieal nan** of pagana : and tbta poptilar reproach waa iolraduted aa early aa 
reign of VnlontiBiaB (A.D. Mb.) into Imperial lam (Cod. Theodoa. L xtI. UU U. lag. 18.) and lba»« 
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and the holy war against the infidels was less vigorously prosecuted 
by princes and bishops, who were more immediately alarmed by 
the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. The extirpation of 
idolatry (17^) might have been justified by Uic established principles 
of intolerance : but the hostile sects, which alternately reigned in 
the Imperial court, were mutually a|iprehensive of alienating, and 
perhaps exasperating, the minds of a powerful, Umugh declining 
faction. Every motive of authority and fashion, of interest and 
reason, now militated on the side of Christianity; but two or tlireo 
generations elapsed, liefore their victorious influence was universally 
felt. The religion w hich had so long and so lately been established, 
in ttic Roman empire was still revered by a uumt'rous people, less 
attached indeed to speculative opinion, than to ancient custom. 
The honours of the state and army were indillerenUy lieslowed on 
all the sul^ects of Constantine and Constantins; and a considerable 
portion of knowledge and wealUi and valour was still engaged in 
the service of |iolytbeism. The su|)erstitiun of the senator and of 
the peasant, of the poet and llic philosopher, was derived from very 
different causes, hut they met with equal devotion in the Umiples of 
the gods. Their zeal w-as insensibly provoked by the insulting 
triumph of a )>roscrihed sect; and their hopes were re,vived by llie 
weH-grounded confidence, that the presumptive heir of llie empim, 
a young and vahant hero, wlio had delivered Gaul from the arms of 
the Barbarians, had secretly embraced the religion of bis aiuMwIon. 

writiof*. S. ChrM^ntty gradMdjr BIImI Dia oHIm «r tbA •mpM t lb« Hi IM 

liMA Of PrqtieBUiM (advAr». Symnachum, 1. i. ad liu.] and Oro»iu» (to Pnrfal. Uisl.}, rcltr«*d and 
laogHHhAtl in olmrurr viUagAS ; and t^c arofd pctjann, with }l« daw s’gniRmion, nwArtAd tn ilj pd*' 
■lilMtA origin. 6. Siaer the wonbip of JupilAr and hi* bi»iW baa eKpiaad, tW «aeM( HUa of pagaav 
kas txiAO ittCccMively applied to ail tbe idolatm and poljrlhcists of tliu old and npw Morld. 1. Tho 
Lalia Cbrittiaat beetowed il, wilhoat scrti|dr, on iboir mortal rfiAmiAii ifap llahnmAtani; and lb0 
parant i’miart4*$ a«re braodAd »kb tbo unjMt reproach of idolaur anti pagaoUai. See Gtvardi 
Towiuft Eltmologlcoa Lingtae Laliatr, in kit workt, tom. i. p. GcMlcfrov't Coaicnenlarv oo the 

iWodotian Code. tom. ▼t.'p. 2ft0. aod Doraoge, jaedim and lafinuolAtinilai. Glo t ur. 

|174] In the para Uagttagn of Ionia aad Alkono, and Aorrofcoi were ascioal and fa> 

miliar words. The former rxprAttAd a likeoett, aa tpporilioo (Hoaer. Od vs. xi. 6dl . | a reprA«e«> 
Ution, an immp*. creatod cUher br fancy or art. The lattAr dmoled aay tort of mrvir* or slavAry. 
The Jewi of Bgypt, wbo iroatlalAd Ike llebraw Seriplam, reatraiood the aa» of ibeea words (taod. 
a.X. 4y S.| to ibc rcligiout worship of an imagA. The pncoliar idiom of tho BcIlAaitu, or Grrciaa 
Jews, has U'en adoplcsl by iSa taerrd and efrtAshNtiral wriiAra; and the rAprnorb of t^loiry 
bat sUgmatixAd that visible and ahjACt modA of sa|»Armitioo, which soasc •km fit 
Christiaaity snould not hastily impute to the polytheists of Grooee aod Eoa»e. 
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JuiUu) ii decUrod Enperor by tbe Lf gioni of Oaul. — Hfs March and Succccf . — The . 
Deaih of CooataiiUiiB. — CWH AdmioistraiioB of Jufiao. 



Tk« j«»i«uy While the Romans languislied under the ignominious tyranny of 

eunuchs and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated with trans- 
port in every part of the empire, except in the palace of Constan- 
tins. The barbarians of Germany had felt, and still dreaded, the 
arms of the young Cnear ; his solihers were the companions of his 
victory ; the grateful provincials enjoyed tfic blessings of his reign ; 
but the favourites, who had opposed his elevation, were offended by 
his virtues ; and they justly considered the friend of the people as 
the enemy of the court. As long as the fame of Julian was doubt- 
ful, the buflbons of the palace, who were skilled in the language of 
satire, tried the eilleacy of those arts which they had so often prac- 
tised with success. They easily discovered, that his simplicity was 
not exempt from aifectation: the ridiculous epithets of an hairy 
savage, of an ape invested with the purple, were applied to the 
dress and person of the philosophic warrior ; and his modest des- 
patches were stigmatised as the vain and elaborate fictions of a lo- 
quacious Greek, a speculative soldier, who had studied the art of war 
amidst the groves of the academy (1). The voice of malicious folly 
was at length silenced by the shouts of victory ; the conqueror of 
the Franks and Aleinanni could no longer be painted as an object 
of contempt ; and the monarch himself was meanly ambitious of 
stealing from his lieutenant the honourable reward of his labours. 
In tbe letters crowned with laurel, which, according to ancient 
custom, were addressed to the provinces, the name of Julian was 
omitted. “ Constantius had made his dispositions in jierson ; As 
“ had signalised his valour in the foremost ranks ; his military con- 
“ duct had secured the victory; and the captive king of the bar- 
“ barians was presented to him on the field of battle,” from which 
he was at tliat time distant about forty days’ journey (2). So ex- 
• 

(I) Omors qai plot potcniDl in palatio, adalandi prof^MoretiMBdocti, rarto cooiolu, pro»p4^rcquB 
cottplou vertrbaDt in ilcridiculum : Ulia tine modo ftrepenU:* iiuuls« ; iu odiua Tcoit cum Ticloriit 
suit; eapellUf non homo; ut binalum Jultaonm enrpenirs, ippf^anlcsqoe loquacem talpam^ el pur* 
punUm MRiiam, et liueriunoio GraDcum i H hit coogruenlia plorimt alqo« veraowbi priodpi rmo- 
nante*, aodire box ulia<{uo gestienli, virlatet ejot obniero \erbi» iin|Hidenliboa conabaalorf cl icgoem 
iDcesscQte« et timklum el umbralilem, gesUque mcui verbit complioribiu exomaoleiB. Ammi*nu«, 
XTiL II.* 

(I) Ammiao. xri. 12. The orator Themittios (iv. p. &7.) believed whatever was conUined in 



B* The philoaophm rclaliatod on tbccoortlcn. nothing of the lion, bul wat sorrountlot! by a • 
IfaritK (nyi Eunaptuk in a ncwlv discorcrod frag* whole liUrr of foie«. Mai. Script. Byi. Nov. Col. 
meotf wa« wont to rati hia antagoniit Sylla, a H. 238. Niclmbr. ByusL Uisf. M. 
bea»l half lion and half fox. Conatantioa had 
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travagant a fable was incapable, however, of deceiving the public 
credulity, or even of satisfying the pride of tlie emperor himself. 
Secretly conscious that the applause and favour of the Romans 
accompanied the rising fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind 
was prepared to receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants, 
who coloured their mischievous designs with the fairest appearances 
of truth and candour (3). Instead of depreciating the merits of 
Julian, they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular fame, 
superior talents, and important services. But they darkly insinu- 
aW, that the virtues of tlie Csesar might instantly be converted 
into the most dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitude 
should prefer their inclinations to tlieir duty ; or if Uie general of 
a victorious army should be tempted from his allegiance by the 
hopes of revenge, and independent greatness. The personal fears 
of Constantius were interpreted by his council as a laudable anxiety 
for the public safety ; whilst in private, and perhaps in his own 
breast, he disguised, under tlie less odious appellation of feer, the 
sentiments of hatred and envy, which he had secretly conceived for 
tlie inimitable virtues of Julian. 

The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of 
the eastern provinces, oflered a specious pretence for the design 
which was artfully concerted by the Imperial ministers. They re- 
solved to disarm the Cesar ; to recall those faithful troops who 
guarded his person and dignity; and to employ, in a distant war 
against the Persian monarch, the hardy veterans who had van- 
quished, on the banks of tlie Rhine, tlie fiercest nations of Ger- 
many. Vfhilc Julian used the laborious hours of his winter-quar- 
ters at Paris in tlie administration of power, which, in his hands, 
was the exercise of virtue, ho was surprised by the hasty arrival of 
a tribune and a notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
which they were directed to execute, and he was commanded not 
to oppose. Constantius signified his pleasure, that four entire 1^ 
gions, the Celts, and Petulants, the Hcruli, and the Batavians, 
should be separated from the standard of Julian, under which they 
had acquired their fame and discipline; that in each of the remain- 
ing bands three hundred of the bravest youths should be selected ; 
and that this numerous detachment, the strength of the Gallic army, 
should instantly begin their march, and exert tlicir utmost diligence 
to arrive, before the opening of the campaign, on the frontiers of 

the inpfritl Icltm, which were addre«ed U) the traaie of CoMtAoUoopte. Aoreliat Victor, who 
{wblithed bii Abridgment in the Inil year of CooiUnliiu, aacribes the Geraan victoriea to the 
iBudom of the emperor, and the fortmm§ of the Csaar. Tel the hiatorian, »ooo alterwardi, was in- 
debted to the favour or evieem of Jolian for the honour of a bran alatae ; and the important offices 
of coDsular of the aecood Pannonia, and prefect of the city. Ammiao. xii. 10. 

(S] Callidooocendiartificio, accosatortam dtriulemUodumtiUilispofagebant.. .. Ha voces fnemat 
ad inBammaDda odia (wbris omnibos polenliores. See Mamertin. io Act tone Gratiamm in Tot. 
Panegyr. xl. 6. 
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Persia [k). The Ciesar foresaw and lamented tlie consequences of 
this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, who engaged tlieir ro- 
luiitary sen ice, had stipulated, that they should never be obliged 
to |>ass tlie Alps. The public faith of Rome, and the personal ho- 
nour of Julian, had betin pledged for tlie observance of this condi- 
lioii. Such an act of treachery and oppression would destroy the 
confidem-e, and excite tlie resentment, of the indejjendrnt warriors 
of Gt'rmany, who considered truth as the noblest of their virtues, 
and'freedoni as tlie most valuable of their possessions. Tlie li*gion- 
arii's, who enjoyed the title and privileges of Komaiis, were enlisted 
for the general defence of the repubbe ; but those merceuary troops 
heard with cold indill^renee the antiquated names of the republic 
and of Rome. Attacheil, either from birth or long habit, to the 
climate and maiiBers ofAiaul, they loved and admired Julian; they 
despised, and perha|is hated, the emperor; they iheadcd the labo- 
rious march, the Persien arrows, and the burning deserts of Asia. 
They claimed as tlieir own the country which tliey had saved; and 
excused their want of spirit, by pleading the sacred and more im- 
mediate duty of protecting their lainilies and friends. The appre- 
hensions of the Gauls' were derived from the knowledge of the im- 
pending and inevitable danger. As sooo as the provinces were 
exhaosted of their military strength, the Germans would violate a 
treaty which had been imposed on their fears ; and netwitlistanding 
Uie abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a nominal amry, 
to wlnim tbe public calamities would he imputed, must 6nd himsdf, 
after a vain resistance, eitlier a prisoner in tlie camp of the barba- 
rians, or a criminal in the palace of Constantius. If Julian complied 
with tlw orders which he had received, he subscribed his own de- 
struction, and that "of a [leople who deserved his alTi-ction. Rut a 
positive refusal was an act of rebellion and a declaration of war. 
The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the peremptory, and per- 
haps insidious, nature of his commands, left not any room fora 
fair apology, or candid interpretation ; and the dependent station of 
Uie Caisar scarcely allowed him to pause or to deliberate. Solitude 
tncreasi'd tlie perplexity of Julian ; ho could no longer apply to the 
faithful couHsels of Sallust, who liad been removed from his office 

TIm> oiiauu iaUrvitl. wkioh rnty Ut haimmo llbr ktfmt aduka Whl lb* mtb 

uf AmtnuDiu {». 1. 4.) ioftcad of alloiting • ciiniru'Ot ipooe (dr • sacch of ibouiaad aiiloa, 
wrMiri rofldrr U)« ord<*ra of GMAftoliMM rilra«a||oai Mtbor wort Mojasl. Tbo troopt of Gool 
could Dot hove roochod Syria Ull ihcood ofaDtmno. The mentory of AmmiaDoa aiul have been 
ioarcoralef aetl bit laaguai^fl iDoorrect.* 



* The late editor of Aovniaaoe altompU to ordon into Saal, liefora it wm kaowti tbot Loft- 

VKMlicato hi* author fro» the chai|p* of ioacxni* riaut bad ffoma iato Brilaia vrith tbe tleruUaas 
nej. It ia clear, froo tbe whole oonrao of the and Bauviaaa.** Wagaer, note to Aaib. u. 4. 
oamtiTr. that Coottanliu oatortaionl Uh« de< But it town alto dour that tbe troopt were ia 
MflP of demioding bit troopt froto Juhao, immo> winter qoartera IhieoMbaatj when the order* ar> 
dialdy after the takiug of Amida, ia tbe autamo liwod. Aaimiaant can tearcelj be acquitted of 
of ibv preceding year, and had traoizniUed bU iacorreclaeu, ia hit langoage at loMt.— M. 
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by llie judicious malice ot (lie eunucLs : he could not cycb enforce 
hi* representations by the concurrence of Hu: ministers, 'n ho would 
have been afraid, or ashamed, to approve the ruin of Gaiil. The 
luumcut had been chosen, when Lupicinus (5), the general of the 
cavalry, was despatched into Britain, to repulse the inroads of the 
Scots and Piets ; and Florenlius was occupied at Vienna by the 
assessment of Uie tribute. Thu latter, a crafty and corrupt states- 
man,. declining to assume a responsible part on tliis dangerous 
occasion, eluded the pressiogand repeated invitations of Julian, who 
represented to him, that in every important measure, the prt'seoce 
of llie praifect was indispensable in the council of the prince. In 
the meanwhile the Cesar was oppressed by tlie rude and im|iortu- 
nate solicitations of the Imperial messengers, who presiiriM^d to 
suggest, tliat if lie e%|>ected tlic return of his ministers, be would 
charge himself with the guilt of Ihe delay, and resene fur tliem the 
merit of the eseculion. Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, 
Julias expressed iii Ibe most serious terms, his wish, and even bis 
Mtenlioo of resigning the purple, wliich he coukl not preserve w itli 
homiur, but wbidi be could not abdicate willi safety. 

After a painful conlliet, Julian was compelled to acknowledge, 
that ob^ience was the virtue of the most eminent sul^t, and tliat 
tbe sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public welfare. He 
issued tlie necessary orders fur carrying into execution tlic com- 
mands of Constantius; a part of the troops began their march for 
the Alps ; and the delacbmeats from tho several garrisons moved 
towards their respective places of assembly. They advanced with 
difiiculty llirongh the trembling and affrighted crowds of provincials ; 
who cndcavonred to excite their pity by silent des|>air, or loud la- 
mentations ; while the wives of tbe soldiers, holding their infants 
iu their arms, accused tlie desertion of Uieir husbands, in the mixed 
language of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. This scene of 
general distress alllicted the humanity of the Cssar; he granted a 
sufiicieiil number of posUwaggons to trans|>ort tbe wives and fami- 
lies of tlie soldiers (6), endeavoured to alleviate tlie hardshi|>s which 
bo was constrained to inUict, and increased by the most laudable 
arts, his own popularity, and the discontent of the exiled troops. 
The grief of an armed multitude is soon converted into rage ; their 
licentious murmurs, which every hour were communicated from 
tent to tent witli more boldness and ellect, prepared their minds for 

(ft) Ifniniams, n. i . T1i« valoar of Loptciatis. tad lut niliUrj >kiU, arc acknpwUd^ b; Um 
U ttoriaD, who. In hii aflcclrd bogoogCf »ccaaea Utcgcseral of eiatllDg the boroa of his pride, bel- 
lowing la a tragic tone, and cxdtipg a whether he was more mic) orevarickiei. The daoger 
from the Scots aod Pkla waa ao aeriooi, that Julian bimseir had aome thoughts of pessiog over iolo 
the Ubod. 

(0) He granted them the permiaaioD of the eu r a t M deetrlom, or ctahulorir. These post-wagooa 
an oAoa laenlioMd is the Coda, and vtetc auppoaed to carry fiAeon hoodrad poinds wolght* Sec 
Voioi. ad A— dan u. 4- 
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the most daring acts of sedition ; and by the connivance of their 
tribunes, a seasonable libel was secretly disposed, which painted, 
in lively Axddurs, the disgrace of the Caesar, the oppr^sion of the 
Gallic Hf y, and the feeble vices of Uie tyrant of Asia. The ser- 
vants of C^stantius were astonished and alarmed by the progress 
of this dangerous spirit. They pressed the Ctesar to hasten the 
departure of the troops ; but they imprudently rejected the honest 
and judicious advice of Julian ; who proposed that they should not 
inarch through Paris, and suggested the danger and temptation of a 
last interview. 

nej As soon as the approach of the troops was announced, the Csesar 
went out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which liad been 
amperar. jg p]aig before the gates of the city. After distinguishing 

the oflicers and soldiers, who by their rank or merit deserved a pe- 
culiar attention, Julian address^ himself in a studied (sration to the 
surrounding multitude : he celebrated their exploits with grateful 
applause; encouraged than to accept,' with alacrity, the honour of 
serving under the eyes of a powerful and liberal monarch; and ad- 
monished them, that the commands of Augustus required an instant 
and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, who were apprehensive of 
offending their general by an indecent clamour, or of belying their 
sentiments by false and venal acclamations, maintained an obstinate 
silence; and after a short pause, were dismissed to their quarters. 
The principal officers were entertained by the Caesar, who professed, 
in the warmest language of friendship, his desire and his inability 
to reward, according to their des^ts, the brave companions of his 
victories. They retired from the feast, full of grief and perplexity; 
and lamented the hardship of their fate, which tore them from their 
beloved general and their native country. The only expedient 
which could prevent their separation was boldly agitated and ap- 
proved ; the popular r^ntment was insensibly moulded into a re- 
gular conspiracy ; their just reasons of complaint were heightened by 
passion, and their passions were inflamed by wine ; as on the eve 
of their departure, the troops were indulged in licentious festivity. 
At the hour of midnight, the impetuous multitude, with swords, and 
bows, and torches, in their hands, rushed into the suburbs^ en- 
compassed the palace (7] ; and, careless of future dangers, pro- 



^ (7} Voct probkbiT t1i« fwlace of llie boibt of wkieb a toUd aod lofty toll still s«b* 

u sisu io tbc de Ut Harpg. The boildiogt covered a considerable space of ibe modem quarter of 

// the uoirmity ; and tbe gardens, under tbe Merovingian kiogt, oomnmnicated «1ih ibe abbey of 
K Si. Germain des Prei. By tbe injaries of time and the Normanaf ihb ancient palace was redw^, 
in the twclftb century, to a maxe of ruins : whose dark recesses were ibe scene of liqcnlioui love, 

^ Explicat aula linos montomqMBii^lecUtiirnlis; 

1 Hnitiplid latebra sederum tenon niborom. 

j ...... pereonUs s»pe podoris 

^ Gebtnn oefas, Tcoertsqoe ncoomasoda /iirtw. 

i (Tbese Uaea are quoted fhun tbe ArchHrenhis, I. iv, c. 8., a poetical work of John de Hauteville, or 
Banvilla, a aonb of 8l, Albana's, aboal the year 1190. See Warton’s Biatory of Boglisb Poetry, 
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nounccd the fatal and irrevocable words, Julian Augustts 1 The 
prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted by their disorderly 
acclauiatiuos, secured the doors aj^inst their intrusion ; and, as long 
as it was in his power, secluded his person and dignity from the 
accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of day, the soldiers, 
whose zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly entered tlie palace, 
seized, witli respectful violence, the object of their choice, guarded 
Julian with drawn sw'ords through the streets of Paris, placed him 
on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted him as their em- 
peror. Prudence as well as loyalty inculcated the propriety of 
resisting their treasonable designs ; and of preparing, for his op- 
pressed virtue, the excuse of violence. Addressinghimself by turns 
to the multitude and to individuals, he sometimes implored their 
mercy, and sometimes expressA'd his indignation; conjured them 
not to sully the famo of their immortal victories ; and ventured to 
promise, tliat if they would immediately return to their allegiance, 
he would undertake to obtain from the emperor not only a free and 
gracious ]>ardon, but even tlie revocation of the orders which had 
excited theit resentment. Ihit the soldiers, who were conscious of 
their guilt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian, Uian 
on tlie clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was insensibly turned 
into impatience, and their impatience into rage. The inflexible 
Ciesar sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their 
reproaches, and their menaces; nor did he yield, till he had been 
repeatedly assured, tliat if he wished to live, he must consent to 
reign. He was exalted on a shield in the presence, and amidst the _ 
unanimous acclamations, of the troops; a rich military collar, which 
was offered by chance, sii|)plied the want of a diadem (8) ; the ce- 
remony was concluded by the promise of a moderate donative [9J; 
and the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected grief, re- 
tired into the most secret recesses of his apartment (10). 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence; but b« 
his innocence must appear extremely doubtful (11) in the eyes of of tnooceDC«. 
those who have learned to suspect the motives and the professions 

t 

yoL i. dUsm. K.). Tet sscb tkefU B%fat be len penkSOM !• Mtnldad thee tbe tWoki^l di«|Nite« I 
of tbe SorttooDey which have bMO sioce agilatod 00 Uio Mme grouDd. Bonaniy, Mcni- de I’Acadv* I 
loie, lorn. xf. p. 6T8 — ML ■■ 

(9} E*ea io ibia lumolleoat mooieBty Joliao aUcodetl to the forou of flopentitiooa ceremony, aod 
obfSoaU'ly n^fused the inaucptckmi oac of a female nccklnce, or a horse collar, which the impatient 
•oldlcr^ would hare emptoyed in tbe*Toom of a diadem. 

' (9) Ao equal pmporiton of gold and siWer, 6 tc piece* of the former, one ponnd of the latter ; the 

whole amounting to about five pounds ten shillings of oor moa«y. 

; (10) For tkn whole narmtive of this revolt, we may appeal to aolhenUe and original materials ; 

Julian himaeir (ad S. P. Q. Alhenienaem, p. 582, 283, 284.}, Libnoins (Orat. Parcolal. c« 44 — 18. in 
Fabricltts BiWiot. Cncc. tom. vii. p. 289— 2TJ.), Ammiauus (m. 4.), and Zosimns (I. iii. p. t$l, 182, 

183.), who, in the reign of Julian, appear* to fellow the more re*pe«laJ)le antbority of Eunapius. 

•With such guido* we neglect the abbrevisior* nod ecclesiastical bislorian*. 

(11) Eutropins, a reqiecUhle wUneM, «•«* * doobtibl nxpreasioo, “ conaeOtn mUilnm'* (i.,18.). 

Cregory Kaiiaoxes, whose ignorance might v&cnM Ins fenati^, dirocUy eWe* the apoitatc with 
presumption, madness, aod impioos rebclHoo, av6a^cia, anovoia, afft'etia. OraL iii. p. ST. 
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of princes. His lively »nd active mind was susceptible of the various 
impressions of hope and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty and 
of ambition, of the love of fame«^nd of the fear of reproach. But 
it is impossible for us to calculate the respective weight and opera- 
tion of these sentiments; or to ascertain the principles of action 
which might escape the observation, while they guided, or rather 
impelled, the steps of Julian himself. The discontent of the troops 
was produced by the malice of his enemies; their tumult was tlie 
natural elfcctof interest and of pa.ssion; and if Julian hdd tried to 
conceal a deep diwign iindcr'thc ap|»earanccs of diance, ho must 
have employed the most consummate artifice without necessity, and 
probably without success. He solemnly declares, in tlie proacncc 
of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of ’^linerva, and of all tlic other 
deities, that till the close of the evening which preceded his eleva- 
tion, he was utterly ignorant of the designs of the soldiers (li} ; and 
it may seem ungenerous to distrufd the honour. Af a hero, and the 
truth of a philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidenoo that Con.; 
stantius was the enemy, and that ho himself was tlie favourite of 
the gods, might prompt him to desire,* to solicit, and even to hasten 
the auspicious moment of his reign, which was predestined to restore 
the ancient rtdigiou of mankind. When Julian liad received the in- 
telligence of tlie conspiracy, he resigned himself to a short slumber; 
and afterwards related to his friends that he had seen the genius of 
the empire waiting with some impatience at his door, pres.sing for 
admittance, and reproaching his want of spirit and ambition (13). 
Astonished and porplexeil, he addressed his prayers to the gre.at Ju- 
piter; who immediately signified, by a clear and manifest omen, 
that he should sulimit to tlie will of heaven and of tlie army. Tlio 
conduct which disclaims the ordinary masiras of reason, excites our 
suspicion and eludes our inquiry. Whenever the spirit of fanali- 
cisni, at once so credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itstdf into 
a nolilc mind, it insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue 
and veracity. 

niiro.um; To moderaU' the zeal of his party, to protect the persons of his 

con.iiniiiu. enemies (l-l), to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises which 
were formed against his life and dignity, were the cares which em- 
ployed the first days of the reign of the new emperor. Altliougli 
he was firmly resolved to maintain the station which lie had as- 



(H) Jiiltin. S. V. Q. Ailion. p. Tbr ffrrntff Abhi* «l(* la BWlerir fTle de Jnlicn, p. 119.) 

is nlm<K( iBi'linnI (o r<*Apt*cl »lti* tifrnut prol***tali<>ii« of a Pagau. 

(13) Ammiaa. xx. 3. nilh iW uotenf l.in4Jrabroi;iiis on ihr Orshis nf tbr nnpirc. JslUa bim- 

si'lr, hi .1 miiftilcnlial h'tlrr to liix frii'iit! and phttidin, Oritu«ini )Fpivl t>Ji. p. 384.]. mnitions 
nnothfT ilrram. to which, liothn* the wrni, h»* givi* m*dil ; nf • sl»t<’W tree thrown to the grrmnd. 
nf a «mali plant striking n deep root into the earth. Etto in bis sleeps tbc mintl of the C««r mast 
have (mm'u hv ibe hopfs and fears of bb fortune, /.minius (i. Hi. p. 185.] rrlat<>s a suhne- 

qnent dream. 

(14) The ditEnilt siliullon of the prince of a rebcllfom army h finHy deseribed by Tacitus (H*rt. 
1. 88—85.]. Bm Otbo bad macb more gnilt, and much )cm abllfUes, than Jolian. 
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sumcd, he was still desirous of saving his country from the calsi- 
mMies of civil war, of declining a contest with the superior forces 
of Constantius, and of preserving his own character from the re- 
proach of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned witli the ensigns of 
military and Imperial |U)mp, Julian shewed himself in the Geld of 
Mars to the soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in tlie 
cause of their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He recapitu- 
lated their victories, lamented their suflerings, applauded their re- 
solution, animated their hopes, and cheeked their impetuosity; nor 
did he dismiss the assembly, till he had obtained a solemn promise 
from the troops, that if the emperor of the East would subscribe an 
equitable treaty, they would renounce any views of comiuest, and 
satisfy tliemselvcs with the tranquil possession of tiie Gallic pro- 
vinces. On this foundation he composed, in lus own name, and in 
that of the army, a specious and moderate epistle (15), which was 
delivered to Pentadius, his master of the offices, and to his cham- 
berlain Edtherius ; two ambassadors whom ho appointed to receive 
the answer, and observe the dispositions of Constantius. This 
epistle is'inscribed with the modest appellation of Cajsar; but Julian 
solicits in a peremptory, thoiigli respectful, manner, the conGrma- 
tion of Uie title of Augustus. Ho acknowledges the irregularity of 
his own election, while he justifies, in some measure, the resenl- 
menf and violence of the troops which had extorted his reluctant 
consent. He allows the supremacy of his brother Constautius ; and 
engages to send him an annual jiresent of Spanish horses, to rc- 
jnnit his army with a select number of barbarian youths, and to 
accept from his choice a Praetorian pr.-cfect of approved discretion 
and fidelity. Put he reserves for himself the noiuinaGon of his 
other civil and military officers, with the troops, the revenue, and 
the sovereignty of tlir provinces beyond the Alps. He admonishes 
the emp4UT>r to consult the dictates of justice ; to distrust tlie arts 
of those venal flatterers, who subsist only by the discord of princes; 
and to embrace the otfur of a fair and honoiirablo treaty, njually 
advantageous to the republic and to the house of Constantine. In 
this negociation Julian claimed no more Gian ho already possessi'd. 
The delegated authority which ho had long cvcrciscd over the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed under a name 
more independent and august. The soldiers and the peojilc re- 
joiced in a revolution which was not stained even w ith the blood 
of the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive; Lupicinus a prisoner. 
The persons who were disalTected to the new government were 
disarmed and secured ; and the vacant offices were distributed, 
according to the recommendation of merit, by a prince who de- 



(IS) T« Um oatoRtiUe epiaUc he AiUeU, pritale letlcfa, otyirgaloaiM el aenUcca, 

which the iusleciftii hetl noi «ece, ukI weutd boi haec pnbUihcd. Perh^ the; nceer eu»lctl. 
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spiscd the intrigues of the palace, and the clamours of the sol- 
diers (16). 

n.! fMrth The negociations of peace were accompanied and supported by 
the most vigorous preparations for war. The army, which Julian 
ShiM!*** hold in readiness for immediate action, was-recruited and augmented 
5^, by the disorders of the times. The cruel persecution of the faction 
of Magnentius had Filled Gaul with numerous bands of outlaws 
and robbers. They cheerfully accepted the offer of a general pardon 
from a prince whom they could trust, submitted to the restraints 
of military discipline, and retained only their implacable hatred to 
the person and government of Constantins (17). As soon as the 
season of the year permitted Julian to take the field, he apjieared 
at the head of his legions ; threw a bridge over the Rhine in the 
neighbourhood of Cleves; and prepared to chastise the perfidy of the 
Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that they might ravage, 
with impunity, the frontiers of a divided empire. The diflBoulty, 
as well as glory, of this enterprise, consisted in a laborious march; 
and Julian had conquered, as soon as he could penetrate into a 
country, which former prince had considered as inaccessible. After 
he had given peace to the barbarians, the emperor carefully visited 
the fortifications along the Rhine from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, 
with peculiar attention, the territories which he had recovered from 
the hands of the Alemanni, passed through Bosangon (18), which had 
severely .suffered from their fury, and fixed his head-quarters at 
Vienna for the ensuing winter. The barrier of Gaul was improved 
and strengthened with additional Tortific.itions ; and Julian enter- 
tained some hopes that the Germans, whom he had so often van- 
quished, might, in his absence, be restrained by the terror of hiS 
name. Vadomair(19) was the only prince of the Alemanni whom 
he esteemed or fearetl; and while the subtle barbarian affected to 
observe the faith of treaties, the progress of his arms threatened the 
state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. The policy of 
Julian condescended to surprise the prince of the Alemanni by his 
own arts ; and Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, had 
incautiously accepted an invitation from the Roman governors, was 
seized in the midst of tlie entertainment, and sent away prisoner 
into the heart of Spain. Before the barbarians were recovered from 

|16] Sec tko fint tnonctiOAc of kit reigAt in JuUtn nd 8. T. Q. jUken. 2S&, 286. Aninitnni, 
XI. S. 8. Liban. Oral. Parent, c. 49, &0. p. 273 — ^273. 

(17) Libto. Oral. Ptrcnl. c. SO. p. 273, 3T(S. A ttrange dborder, tince it onntinnod above tcTco 
Tears. In iht fkclioos of the Crock republics, the exiles amounted to 20,000 persons ; and Isorratet 
assures Philip, that it would be easier to raise an arm) from tbe vagabonds tban from the cities. 
See Hame s fissavs, tom. I. p. 426, 427. 

(18) duliaa (Efnst. xxxvUi. p. 4l4.) gives a abort detcription ofTesontio, or Betanfon ; a rocky 

pcuinsnla almost encircled by the river Doubs ; once a magnilicoiit city, 6Ued vrilb Imnplcs, now 

reduced to a scnall town, emerging however from its miDa. 

(19) Tadomair entered into the Boman service, and waa promoted from a batharian kingdom to 
ibe miUtarv rank of deke of Phankia. Be aUll retained tbe aamc artfal character (Ammian. xii 
4.) f botfttoW the rc%n of Valent, he wgnaltMd hit vtlonr in the Armonkn war (xiix. 1.). 
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their amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on the banks of 
the Rliine, and, once more crossing tlie river, renewed tlio deep 
impressions of terror and respect which had been already made by 
four preceding expeditions (20). 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute, with 
Uio utmost diligence, their important commission. But, in their ■! 
passage through Italy and lllyricum, they were detained by the te- 
dious and affected delays of the provincial governors; they were 
conducted by slow journies from Constantinople to Cassarea in 
Cappadocia; and when at length they were admitted to the presence 
of Constantius, tliey found that ho liad already conceived, from the 
dispatches of his own otUcers, the most unfavourable opinion of the 
conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic army. The letters were heard 
witlv impatience; the trembling messengers were dismissed with 
indignation and contempt; and the looks, the gestures, the furious 
language of the monarch, expressed the disorder of his soul. The 
domestic connection, which might have reconciled the brotlier and 
the husband of Helena, was recently dissolved by tlie death of that 
princess, whose pregnancy had been several times fruitless, and was 
at last fatal to herself (21). The empress blusebia had preserved, 
to the last moment of lier life, the warm, and even jealous, affection 
wliich she had conceived for Julian ; and her mild influence miglit 
have moderated the resentment of a prince, who, since her death, 
was abandoned to his own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. 
But tlie terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to suspend the pu- 
nishment of a private enemy : he continued his march towards the 
confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient to signify the conditions 
wliich might entitle Julian and his giylty followers to the clemency 
of their offended sovereign. He reipiired, that the presumptuous 
Csesar should expressly renounce tlie appellation and rank of Au- 
gustus, which he had accepted from the rebels; that he should 
descend to his former station of a limited and dependent minister; 
tliat he should vest the powers of the state and army in the hands 
of those officers who were appointed by the Imperial court; and 
Uiat he should trust his safety to the assurances of pardon, which 
were announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the .^rian 
favourites of Constantius. Several months were ineffectually con- 
sumed in a treaty which was negociated at the distance of three 
thousand miles 'between Paris and Antioch; and, as soon as Julian 

(Ml AnunUn. ix. 10. xxi. 3, 4. Zrwmiu, I. iii. p. ISS. 

(31) Her mnattu were teiit to Home, aod ioterred ocor thooc of her abtef CoDtUotino, In tUo 
wburb of the fio VomeiKono. Ammlon. III. I. XiBonioa S«J eompoted • eery nenk npologi. to 
■ joftify bit boro from n very ntMord cbni^e of poitoniog bit wife, ami tewartlioK ber phytklan with 
biiBotbor'tjoweli. |Se« the toventh of Mveoteen new orationi, pnblitbeil alVenke nil, -from 
a as. In Su Ifark'l library, p. 117— tM ). ElplJlol, the Firetoriao pnrfect of the Katt, to whow 
eviclcncc Iboarcuter of Julian appcalt, 'it arraigned by Libanint, at tjjimitali aod nogratefnl ; yet 
tbo reUgion of Elpidiua it praiaod by Jerom (tom. I. p. J« ). and lyt bnmanily by Ammiannt 

(Hi. ».). 
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perceiypd that his moderate and respectful bcliaviour served only to 
irritate the pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to 
commit his life and fortune to the chance of a civil war. He nave 
a public and military audience to the quaestor Leonas : the haughty 
trpistle of Constantins was road to the attentive multitude;. and Ju- 
lian protested, with the most flattering deference, that he was ready 
to resign the title of Augustus, if he coidd obtain the consent of 
those whom he acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. The 
faint proposal y as impetuously silenced ; and the acclamations of 
“ Julian Augustus, continue to reign, by the authority of the army, ’ 
“ of the people, of tite republic which you have saved,’* thundered 
at once from every part of the field, and terrified the pale ambassi- 
dor of Constantius. A part of the letter was afterwards read, in 
which, the emperor arraigned the ingratitude of Julian, whom he 
had invested with the honours of the puryde; whom lie had educated 
with so much care and tenderness ; whom he had preserved in his 
infancy, when he was left a helpless orphan. “ An orphan l’*in- 
termpted Julian, who justified bis cause by indulging his- passions, 
“ does the assassin of my family reproach me that I was left an 
“ orphan? He urges mo to revenge those injuries which I have 
“ long studied to forget.” The assembly was dismissed; and Leo- 
nas, who, with some difficulty, had been protected from the popular 
fury, mas sent back to his master with an epistle, in which Julian 
cxpivased, in a strain of the most vehement eloquence, the senti- 
ments of contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had been 
snpprcssctl and embittered by the dis.simiilation of twenty years. 
After this message, which might be considered as a signal of irre- 
concilable war, Julian, who« some weeks before, had celebrated 
die Christian festival of the Epiphany (22), made a public declara- 
tion that he comniittetl the care of his safety to the immobtal gods; 
and thus publidy renounced the religion, as well as the friendship,, 
of Constantius (23). 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate reso- 
lution. He had discovered from intercepted letters, that his ad- 
versary, sacrificing the interest of the state to that of the monarch, 
had again excited the barbarians to invade the provinces of the 
West. The position of two magaxines, one of them collected on 

(H) fyiiawiift cekbraoifi— udc itPOMiOt Chri*U«n> proy<a— iw 

eoruro ocdMiftm, M>kraioiter minitiip orai^ ditemit. Aminiho. ixi, 9. Zimartt ofktemts. tiuil it 
wa« on Cbri»tiiiai*<Uj, and kti aatertion b not inoontiMPol; tioee ibe tknrcbn of A«in, and 

perhapt Gaol, cvtpbntcd on tko ian>e day (tkr ttxth of Jaatury) tba Miivity aod tkP linpiiM of 
llHhr Savionr. Tb« Roisaoi, ai ifoerut at. ibrir brnkmi of ibe real date of kb ktrlb, inrd tbe 
nlvoio fealival to iHp mb of DiTrtabpr, tbr Jframolia, or wlat«r hohttrpf wb«« tbe Pagaor aa* 
aaaljy orlpbralrd the birib of ibe mb. See moghain'i Aattqaiuet of tbe Gbrittian cborA» L xx. 
c. 4^; and Beanaobae. H at. rrlUqtte do Vaoirkt^tme. tOm. H. p. #90 — TOO. 

(IS) Tbe public aad aecret oeg^atioot bet w nan CoDtlaaGM and Jaliaa, matt be extracted, wHk 
MiM cautioa, froA Julian bim*elf (OraL ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 2M.), Ubaatat (Ont. Parent, e. SI. 
p. 276.], Ammiaaufl (is. O.f, Zotimat (f. IR. p. IS4.), and even Kooara* (tom. U. I. xRI. p. SO, St, 
S3.), «ho, OB tbb oeeadoo, appears to bate poaseaaed and used sooM xahntde nuterials. 
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the banks o( the lake of Constancis the otlior formed at tlie foot of 
the Cottian Alps, seemed to indicate tlie march of two armies; and 
the size of tliose magazines, each of which consisted of six hundred 
thousand quarters of wheal, or ratlier Qour(2A), was a Uireatening 
evidence of the strengtii and numbers of the enemy who prepared 
to surround him. But Uie lm|>erial legions were still in tlieir distant 
quarters of Asia; the Danube was feebly guarded; and if Julian 
oould occupy, by a sudden incursion, Uie important provinces of 
Ulyricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers would resort to 
Ilia standard, and that tlie rioli mines of gold aud silver would con- 
thbule to the expenses of the civil war. Ho proposed this bold 
onterprise to the assembly of the soldiers; inspired them with a just 
confidence in tlieir general, and in themselves; and exiiorted them 
to maintain their reputation of being terrible to the enemy, mode- 
rate to tlieir fellow-cilizeus, and obedient lo their oflicers. Uis 
suited discourse was received willi tlie loudest acclamations, and 
the same troops which had taken up arms against Constanlius, 
when be summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared witli alacrity, 
Uiat they would follow Julian to the farthest extremities of Kuro|ie 
or Asia. The oath of lidelily was administered; and the soldiers, 
clasliing their shields, and pointing their drawn swords to their 
throats, devoted themselves, willi horrid imprecations, to the service 
of a leader whom Ihoy celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the 
Ooni|ueror of the Germans (25). This solemn engagement, which 
seemed to be dictated by alTection rather than by duty, was singly 
opposed by Nebridius, wlio iiad been admitted to Uie oflico of Pr»> 
torian' prafect. That fsilliful minister, alono and unassisted, as- 
serted tlie rights of Constantins in Uie midst of an armed and angry 
multitude, to wliose fury he liad almost fallen an honourable, but 
useless sacririoo. After losing one of bis liands by Uie stroke of a 
sword, be embraced llic knees of Uie prince whom lie had uflended. 
Julian covered the prafect with his Imperial mantle, and, protecting 
him from tlie zeal of liis followers, dismissed him to liis own house, 
with less rmpect than was perhaps duo to Uie virtue of an enemy (26). 
The high office of Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust; and the pro- 
vinres of Gaul, which were now delivered from the intolerable op- 
pression of taxes, enjoyed the mild and e<|uitable administration of 
the friend of Julian, who was permitted to practise those virtues 
which lie had instilled into Uie mind of his pupil (27). 

(24) Tlifvr boodrMi wvmds or tkfM MiHioBt of ■bcdioiitt, • rom-OMMorc (uDi)Ur lo th« Atiio- 
•loai, ood whkb rooUi*^ nx Romon met/H. JbIim rtplaiUB, like • AoUUor «od o «Ulr«(MO« tho 

of bH titoatHm, atMl the oocsmU; ootl oil«aotage« of an oScbfWp war (ad 8. P. Albes. 

p. 280,281.). 

(25) Ser bi« oralioo aad Um bobavioor of lb« troop*, im Anmiao. ui. &. 

(20) Ue •Woitr rvfuMd b» bood lo iba Mippiiaal pnafeel, whom be irot iolo Tiwcaojr (Ammiao. 
1 x 1 . $,)• Libania*, wilb ufagr fur;, latalit Nrbridiat, applaud* the ftobiier*, and alrao*l ceo*urca 
the bumaoii; of Julian (Oral. Parent. p> 278.). 

(21) Amumi. ixi. 8. in lbt« promoflon, Julian obc;ed ibc bw which be publidj inpo»ed oa 
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The hopes of JuKan depended much less on the mimbcr of his 
troops, than on the celerity of his motions. In the eKcution of a 
daring enterprise, he availed himself of every precaution, as far as 
prudence could suggest ; and where prudence could no longer ac- 
company his steps, he trusted the event to valour and to fortune. 
In tlie neighboiiriioOd of llasil ho assembled and divided his 
army (28). One body, which consisted of ten thousand men, was 
directed, under the command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to' 
ads'ance through the midland parts of Rhtetia and Noricum. A si- 
milar division of troops, under the! orders of Jovius and Jovinus, 
prepared to follow the oblique course of the highways, through the 
Alps and the northern confines of Italy. The instructions to the' 
generals were conceived with energy and precision : to hasten their 
march in close and compact columns, which, according to the dis- 
position of the ground, might readiiy be changed into any order of 
battle ; to secure themselves against tho surprises of the night by 
strong ])osts and vigilant guards; to prevent resistance by their 
unexpected arrival ; to elude examination by their sudden departure; 
to spread the opinion of their strength, and the terror of his name; 
and to join their sovereign under the walls of Sirmium. For him- 
self, Julian had reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. 
He selected three thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, 
like their leader, to cast b^ind them every hope of a retreat : at the 
head of this faithful band, he fearlessly plung^ into the recesses of 
the Marcian, or black forest, which conceals the sonreos of the 
Danube (29) ; and, for many days, the fate of Julian was unknown 
to the world. The secrecy of his march, his diligence, and vigour, 
surmounted every obstacle; he forced his way over mountains and 
morasses, occupied the bridges or swam the rivers, pursued his 
direct course (30), without reflecting whether ho traversed the ter- 
ritory of the Romans or of the barbarians, and at length emerged, 
between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where he designed to 
embark his troops on the Danube. By a wcll-ooncerted stratagem, 
he seized a licet of light brigantines (31), as it lay at anchor ; se- 

biniH'lr. qiiisqaam judex DOC militaris mdor, alio quodam prrb'r mcrila siilTrngaDte, 

ad imliorem veoiat graduin. (.\imnian. xx. S.). AlMriici' did not tveakeo bUi regarti for Sathut, wiib 
mIioso name (A. 1>. 963«) he honoured the conxoUbip, 

(28) Ammianus [zxi. 8.) ascribes the ^anlc {iraclice, and the xame moliTC, to .Alexander the Great« 
and other sVilful generaU. 

(29) This wood was a part of the great Ilcrcvnian forest, which, in the Umo of C<esar« stretched 
away Irom tbc country of the Rauraci [Uaul; into the boundless regions of the North. See Chner, 
Germania Autu|ua, 1. iii. c. 47. 

(30J Dimpare Ulianiiis, Oral. Parent, c. 53. p. 278, 279. with Gregory Ifaiianten. Oral. iii. p. 88. 
Even the suiiit adinin^ the speed and seercey of this march. A modern divine might apply to the 
pr<^ri‘M of Julian (Ue lines uhreh were originally designed for another apostate ; 

■ - — So eagerly the bend, 

OVr hog. or sleep, ihrongh strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

'W ith head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his wav, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or Dies. 

(3i] In that interval the A'ofifio places two or three fleets, Ibo Laoriacensifl (at Laurlacum, or 
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cured a supply of coarse provisions suffluient to satisfy the inde- 
licate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army; and boldly com- 
mitted himself to the stream of the Danube. The labours of bis 
mariners, who plied their oars with incessant diligence, and the 
steady continuance of a favourable wind, carried his fleet above 
seven hundred miles in eleven days (32) ; and he had already dis- 
embarked his troops at Bononia,* only nineteen miles from Sir- 
mium, before his enemies could receive any certain intelligence that 
he had loft the banks of the Rhine. In tlie course of this long and 
rapid navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on Uie object of his 
enterprise; and though he accepted the deputations of some cities, 
wrhich hastened to claim the merit of an early submission, ho passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed along the river, with- 
out indulging the temptation of signalizing an useless and ill-timed 
valour. The banks of the Danube were crowded on either side 
witli spectators, who fazeil on the military pomp, anticipated the 
importance of the event, and difTused through the adjacent country 
the fame of a young hero, who advanced with more tlian mortal 
speed at the head of the innumerable forces of the West. Lucilian, 
who, with the rank of general of the cavalry, commanded the mili- 
tary powers of lllyricum, was alarmed and perplexed by the doubt- 
ful reports, which he could neither reject nor believe. He had taken 
some slow and irresolute measures fur the purpose of collecting his 
troops, when he was surprised by Dagalaiphus, an active officer, 
whom Julian, as soon as he landed at Bononia, had pushed forwards 
with some light infantry. The captive general, uncertain of his life 
or death, was hastily thrown upon a horse, and conducted to the 
presence of Julian; who kindly raised him from the ground, and 
dispelled the terror and amazement which seemed to stupify his fa- 
culties. But Lucilian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than he 
betrayed his want of discretion, by presuming to admonish his con- 
queror, that he had rashly ventured, with a handful of men, to ex- 
pose his person in the midst of his enemies. “ Reserve for your 
“master Constantius these timid remonstrances,” replied Julian, 
w'ith a smile of contempt ; “ when 1 gave you my purple to kiss, 1 
“ received you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant.” Conscious 
that success alone could justify his attempt, and that boldness only 
could command siicct^ts, he instantly advanced, at the head of three 
thousand soldiers, to attack the strongest and must populous city 

Lorcli), ibe Arlap^ntU^ tl»c VaginontU; and mentions Cve legions, or cobortSf of Libnmirii, who 
should be a sort of tnarines. Sect. Kiii. edit. Labb. 

(32] Zmimus alone (I. Hi. p. 156.) has apcciCod Ihk interesting circuiDstanoe. Hafnerlinns [in 
PanegjT. Vek si. 6, 7, 8.), rtbo aerompanied Julian, m coant of tbe sacretl Urgeaaea, describra tbit 
▼orage in a Aorid and pictnrcaqne manner, dMilengea Triptolemna and lha ArgooauU of Oroeee, 4cc. 
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of the Hlyrian proTinee*. As he entered the long suburh of Sir— 
miuin, he was received by the joyful acclamations of the army and’ 
people ; who, crowned with flowers, and holding l^hted tafiers in’ 
' their hands, conducted their acknowledged sovereign to his imperial; 
residence. Two days were devoted to the public joy, which was 
celebrated by the games of the Circus ; but, early on the morning’ 
of the third day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass of Sncoi». 
in the defiles of mount Hemns ; which, almost in the midway be- 
tween Sirmium and Constantinople, separates the provinces oC 
Thrace and Dacia, by an abmpt descent towards the former, and v 
gentle derfivity on the side of the latter (33). The defence of this 
important post was entrusted to the brave Nesritia ; who, as writ hr 
the generals of the Itahan division, suecessfulty executed the plan 
of the march and junction which their master had so ably con- 
ceived (3h). - 

B« )musm The homage which Julian obtained, from WcNharsortho inclin»' 
ku caiM. people, extended far beyond the immediate effect of fait 

arms (35y. The piwfectureS of Italy and Illyricum were adminis- 
tered by Taurus and Florenthis, who united that important office 
with the vain honours of the consulship ; and, as those magistratet 
had retired with precipitation to the court of Asia, Julian, who 
could not always restrain the levity of his temper, stigmatized their 
flight by adding, in all ffie Acts of the Year, the epit^ of fttgrilum 
to the names of the two censiils. The provinoes which had been 
dese rted by their first magistrates acknowledged the authority of an 
emperor, who, conciliating the qualities of a soldier with those of a 
philosopher, was eqiiaUy admired in the camps of the Danube, and 
in the cities of Greece. From his palace, or, mmo properly, from 
his head-quarters of Sirmium and Naistus, he dist^uted, to the 
^ principal cities of the empire, a ltd)Oured apology for bis own con- 
duct ; published the secret dispatches of C^stantius^ and solicited 
the judgment of mankind between two competitors, the one of whom 
had expelled, and the other had invited, the barbarians (36). Julian, 
whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingratitude, 
aspired to maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the supmiw 



(S3) Tf)#* deMTfiHton of AninilaDiif, which raighi l)C sopporledhT coftAtoral rtMontid, afc^rUiitt’tbv 
pwcidc tilunliov of' ib« Suecormm, or pann o( StMCi'. M. d'AovilIc, fron ibe inlTiBg rc* 

hemhlancp of oan)i‘«, hat pUcfd Ibini briitsccii Stinlic* aod NaiMtit. For m> own juntificatioD, 1 am 
^ oMlgnd to iTM^ntion Un‘ only error which I have diiroTcrrtl In the mpt or wrHing* of tbnl aifamrablo 
geographer. 

(S*j Wbatercr circtiimunocs w may borrow el«ewbero, Ammieoat (ixi. S, 10.) alill snppl»e« 
the K-nea of ibc RArrabva, 

(3&I .Aimnlan. axi. 6, 10. libaniov Oral. Parent, e. S4. p. 3T9, 780. Kottnms, 1. UL p. 186, 181. 

( 36 ) Julian (od 8. P. Q. Alhea. p. 186.) potitteel}f aearriiL, thil hr intererptod the letten of Cnn« 
ainmiM to the Bnrhanans : and Ubaniua a« poaitively affirma, that be read ih«m on bia amreh to the 
troii|if and ilia citiaa, Tel Amnhanoa (txi. 4.] eiprcaaaa bimaftU wiih cool and eaodkl beailaUoa, ai 
«oliH«admiiU*oda ml fide*, n** ipccifir*. howrtrer, in iolrrerplod letter from Vadonair to 
CoDsiantiii*, which aoppoaet an intimate correspoodcacc betwoeii them : Camir tuna diKiplioui 

** non habel.” 
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merits of his cause ; and to excel, not onir in the arts of war, but 
in those of composition. lUs cpistio to Iho senate and pt'ople of 
Athens (37) seems to have been dictated by an dcgant enlluisiasm; 
which prompted him to submit his actions and his motives to the 
degenerate Athenians of bis own times, with the same humble de- 
ference as if he had been pleading, in tlie days of Aristides, before 
the tribunal of tlie Areopagus. Uis application to the senate of 
Rome, which was still permitted to be^w the titles of imperial 
power, was agreeable to the forms of titc expiring republic. An as- 
sembly was summoned by Tertullus, prmfect of the city ; the epistle 
of Julian was read ; and, as he a;)pcared to be master of Italy, his 
claims were admitted without a dissenting voice. His oblu|ue cen- 
sure of the innovations of Constantino, and his passionate invective 
against tlte vices of Constantius, wore heard with less satisfaction ; 
and the senate, as if Julian had been present, unanimously ex- 
claimed, “ Respect, we beseech you, the author of your own for- 
** tUDO (38)." An artful expression, which, according to tho chanco 
of war, might be dilTerently explained; as a manly reproof of the 
ingratitude oCdhe usur)ier, or as a flattering confessiou, that a single 
act of such benefit to tlie state ought to atone for all tlie failings of 
Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid (irogrcss of Julian was hmuic 
speedily transmitted to his rhal, who, by tlie retreat of Sapor, had i 
obtained some respite from Uie Persian war. Disguising the anguish 
of his soul under tlio semblance of contempt, Constantius professe4 
his intention of returning into Rurope, and of giving chace to Julian; 
for be never spoke of his military expedition in any other light than 
that of a hunting party (39). In the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, 
he communicated this design to his army ; sligtitly mentioned tho 
gnik and rashness of the C»sar; and ventured to assure them, that 
if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them in the field, they 
would be unable to sustain tlie (ire of their eyes, and tlie irresis- 
tible weight of their shout of onset. Tho spt^ech of tlie emperor was 
received with military applause, and TheodoUis, the president of the 
council of Hierapolis, rei|uested, with tears of adulation, that kit 
city might be adorned wiUi the head of tho vanquished rebel (Ml). 

A chosen detachment was dispatched away in post-wagons, to se- 

(37) Zosiiautinciiiioas1iisppulli‘Bl«t)teAthcoiaDi,lboCortQlbiani, aatl Ibi* LacodKiiomafig. Tk« 

Mlstaixv WM prnb«b)y th« nne, iboofih the addrra waf proptrlv varied. The epistle k> ibe 
AtheDiansis still eaUnt (p. M8 — ‘^87.), and has alTortIcd touch taluabic inrurmalion. It deserves 
ibe praises of tbe Abbt^ dc la Blelerie (Pref. a Tllisloire de Jovien, p. 34^ 36.), aod is onr of ibc best 

aaoifcsSoes to be (iM»d Id a«7 laognage. 

(lit Asirtori rttS xat'Si tlvow rog am t u . AoMiiaa. xxi. Kb It is aimning caongb to observe tbe 
seeret rooWets of the senot* between nsUery sod fear. See Taeit. HisL r. 86. 

TatMfMBi veeatiebim pnedam espertA : hoc cotm ad leaicodoin suerum mctoia sobi^de pr» 
dtcabal. Atamiao. xxi. T. 

(40) See the spMch and preparattons io Ammtanvs, xxi. 13. The \ He Tbeodoms aflerwanU lao- 
plorcd and obtained bis perdm fporn the ■WTCtful contfoeror, who signiSed Ins wish of dimioUhing 
hH enemie s , and increai^g the nnmber of hra friends (nii. 14.). 
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core, if ^ were yet possible,, the pass of Sncci ; the reeruits, the 
horses, tfab' arms, and the magaxines, which had been prepared 
against Sapor, were appropriated to the service of the civil war; and 
the domestic victories of Constantins inspired his partisans with the 
most sanguine assurances of success. The notary Gaudentius had 
occupied in his name the provinces of Africa ; the subsistence of 
Rome was intercepted ; and the distress of Julian was increased by 
an unexpected event, which mi^t have been productive of fatad 
consequences. Julian had received the submission of two l^ons 
and a cohort of archers, who were stationed at Sirmium ; but he 
suspected, with reason, the Gdelity of those troops, which had been 
distinguished by the emperor; and it was thought expedient, undw 
the pretence of the exposed state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss 
them from the most important scene of action. They advanced, 
with reluctance, as far as the confines of Italy ; but as they dreaded 
tlie length of the way, and the savage fierceness of the Germans, 
they resolved, by the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at 
Aquileia, and to erect the banners of Constantins on the walls of 
that impregnable city. The vigilance of Julian perceived at once the 
extent of the mischief, and the necessity of applying an immediate 
remedy. By his order, Jovinus led back a part of the army into 
Italy ; and the siege of Aquileia was formed with diligence, and pro- 
secuted with vigour. But the legionaries, who seemed to have re- 
dacted the yoke of discipline, conducted the defence of the place with 
Aill and perseverance ; invited the rest of Italy to imitate the ex- 
ample of their courage and loyalty ; and threatened the retreat of 
Julian, if he should be forced to yield to the superior numbers of the 
armies of the East (kl). 

dnih or But the humanity of Julian was preserved firom the cruel alter- 
n*live, which he pathetically laments, of destroying or of being 
so> 3. himself destroyed : and the seasonable death of Constantins deli- 
vered the Roman empire from the calamities of civil war. The ap- 
proach of winter could not detain the monarch at Antioch ; and his 
favourites durst not oppose his impatient desire of revenge. A 
slight fever, w hich was perhaps occasioned by the agitation of his 
spirits, was increased by the fatigues of the journey; and Constan- 
tius was obliged to halt at the little town of Mopsucrene, twelve 
miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, after a short illness, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign (42). 



(41) Ammian. xxi. 7. II, 19. IIo Mvros to <)r»cribt!« with laperfloous lalMnir, th<^ oporatlons of 
ike iiege of Aquileia, wbicb, oo ihis nocasion, mainUiDocI iU impragoabic fame. Gregory Matiaoson 
(Oral. iii. p. 66.) ascribe* litis aoeideolMl reroU lo ibo wisdom of Consuutmt, whose aasured triclory 
he aooounce* « ilk some ap|tcarancu of iniUi. ConsUotio quem crodebat procnl dubto foco vicloreni : 
oemo enim ooiuium tuno ab bac roostanli spolentia discrci^bat. AftnoitaD. iii. 7. 

(49) His draih and cbanKMer arc foitbfullr deliooalrd by AnimiiDos (xxi. 14, I&, 16.}; and we are 
Wthori^d lo ikwpiM- and deU^t ibc CoolUbcalamOT of Cregorr (OraL iU. p. 68.], who acewset Julian 
of coQiriviug tbc dealh of his beocfacior. Tb« private rcpenuacc of the emperor, that ho liad spared 
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His genuine character, which was composed of pride and weak- 
ness, of superstition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in the 
preceding narrative of civil and ecclesiastical events. The long 
abuse of power rendered him a considerable object in the eyes of 
his contemporaries; but as personal merit can alone deserve the 
notice of posterity, the last of the sons of ConsUntine may bo dis- 
missed from the world, with the remark, that he inherit^ the de- 
fecU, w ithout the abilities, of his fattier. Before Constantins ex- _ 
pired, he is said to have named .lutian for his successor; nor does 
it seem improbable, tliat his anxious concern for the fate of a young 
and tender wife, w hom he left with cliild, may have prevailed, in 
his last moments, over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. 
Eusebius, and his guilty associates, made a faint attempt to prolong 
the reign of the eunuchs, by the election of anoUier emperor; but 
their intrigues were rejected with disdain, by an army which now 
abhorred the thought of civil discord ; and two officers of rank were 
instantly dispatched, to assure Julian, that every sword in the em- 
pire would be drawn for his service. The miliUry designs of that 
prince, w ho had formed three different attacks against Thrace, were 
prevented by this fortunate event. W ithout shedding the blood of 
his fellow-citizens, he escaped the dangers of a doubtful conffict, 
and aaiuired tlie advantages of a complete victory. Impatient to 
visit tlie place of his birtli, and the new capital of the empire, he 
advanced from Naissus througli tlie mountains of Hamius, and the 
cities of Thrace. When ho reached Ilcraclea, at the distance of 
sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured fortli to receive him ; 
and he made his triumphal entry amidst the dutiful acclamations 
of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. An innumerable mul- “• 
tilude pressed around him witli eager respect; and were perhaps 
disappointed when they beheld tlie small stature and simple garb 
of a hero, whose unexiierienced youth had vanquished tlie barba- 
rians of Germany, and who had now traversed, in a successful ca- 
reer, the w hole continent of Europe, from the shores of the Atlan- 
tic to those of the Bosphorus (k3). A few days afterwards, wlien 
tlie remains of the deceased emperor were landed in the harbour, 
the subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of 
tlieir sovereign. On foot, witliout his diadem, and clothed in a 
mourning habit, he accompanied tlie funeral as far as the church 

and Momfllpd Julian (p. M. and OraL iii. p. 3W.), is nol Inprnbakic In inclf, nor inenmpalibir 
poblic verbal W^unw-ot, which (iradeaUal coatklcriliotii mlghl tlicUlc in ihc U»t monirot* 

tiwcribinir ibe iriwnpb of Julian, Amnianiu (xxii. 1,3.1 Hiumot the \ot\y lone of an orator 
■ or poet ; while Libanioi (OraU ParenL 0. S«. p. Ml.) uui» to iho grave simplicity of an histormn. 

• Vagner tbinWs iVi* wdden change of senU. bad been bosUle to JuUai. KoW is loco. Am- 
fnenl altogether a fiction of the attendant conr- mtan. — M. 
liars and chkls of the amy, who ap to Uui tiara 
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of the Holy Apostles, where the body was deposited ; and if these 
marks of respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute to the birth 
and dignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed 
'to the world, that he had forgot the injuries, and remembered only 
the obligations, which he had received from Constanthis (&4). As 
soon as the legions of Ai|uileia were assured of the death of the em- 
peror, they opened the gates of the city, and, by the sacrifice Of 
their guilty leaders, obtained an easy paixlon from the pnidence or 
lenity of Julian; who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired 
.the undisputed possi!Siion of the Roman empire (45). 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages of 
action and retirement; but the elevation of his birth, and the ac- 
cidents of his life, never allowed him the freedom of choice. He 
might perhaps sincerely have preferred the groves of the academy, 
and the society of Athens ; but -he was constrained, at first by the 
will, and afterwards by the injustice of €onstantiiis, to expose his 
person and fame to the dangers of Imperial greatness; and to make 
himself accountable to the world, and to posterity, for the happi- 
ness of millions (kfil. Julian recollected with terror the observation 
of his master Plato (47), that the government of our flocks and 
herds is always committed to beings of a superior species; and that 
the conduct of nations requires and deserves the celestial powers of 
the Gods or of the Genii. From this principle he justly concluded, 
that the man who presumes to reign, should aspire to the perfec- 
tion of the divine nature ; that he should purify his soul from her 
mortal and terrestrial part ; that he shoidd extinguish his appetites, 
enlighten his understanding, regulate his passions, and subdue the 
w ild bi^ast, which, according to the lively metaphor of Aristotle (48), 
seldom fails to ascend the throne of a despot. The throne of Ju- 
lian, which the death of Constantins fixed on an independent basis, 
was the seat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He des- 
pised the honours, renounced the pleasures, and discharged with 

incessant diligence the duties, of his exalted station ; and there were 

> 

(44) Tkr fuD^l ArCofi>Umtiti« h tltncrilwil br .^nnnianm (ttt. I6.)> Grrgnry NaiianTrn {OnU iv. 
y. 1 19,), MaiiM*rlinut (in Paprtgyr. TH. si. 91.}, LibftiMns (Oral. Pareiil. c. Iri. p. 283.), and Philmlor- 
(I Vi. c. 6. with Gotlofro}'* Di««orlaliooi, p. 266.]. Thcar wrilpn, and tbrir followcra, Pagaai, 
Catbolits, Ariaiu, beknld with vnr difTerent eyes both the d^ad and ibe living mftrn»r. 

(46) Tb>* day and year of ibo birth of Julian arv not perfectly aacertained. fby it probably 
the kislh of November, and the year mii<>l be cither 331 or 332. Tillemont, Hial. des Empcrcon, 
tom. iv. p. 693. Diicange, Fam. Byiantin. p. 60- I have prefentNl the earlier date. 

(46) Julian himself [p. 263— 261.) has esprc<Aed Uies4' philosophical ideas with mnrh cloifuence 
anil some alTeclatiun, in a very olaborale epistle to TlicmiUiut. The AblH! de la Hleteric (tom. ii. 
p. 146 — 193.), who has given an elegant translation, is incliiii'd to U'lirve that it was the celebrated 
Themistius, whose oretioos arc still extant. 

(47) Julian, ad Tbcmiat. p. 268. PetaviusfQot. p. 96.) oliservetthat this passage is taken from the 
foiiith l>ook De Legibus ;hnt either Julian quell'd from memorv, or his MSS. were dilTereut from oura. 
Xenophon op*ns the Cyrop.Tdia with a similar refleclion. 

(48) U avOpwrrnv lUAii^y ap^^itv, wpo?Tt{b|o( xat Onptov. Arislot. ap. Julian, p. 261. 
The MS. of Vossius, oosatitfied wriih a mngln bnist, affords the stronger rending of 0v;pia, whidi 
the experience of despotism may warrant. 
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few among bis subjects wbo would liavc consented to relieve bim 
from the weight of the diadem, had they been obliged to submit 
their time and their actions to tlie rigorous laws which that pliilo- 
sophic emperor im|)oscd on himself. One of his most intimate 
friends (W), who had often shared llie frugal simplicity of his table, 
has remarked, that his light and sparing diet (which was usually of 
the vegetable kind) left his mind and body always free and active, 
for the various and important business of an author, a pontiiT, a 
magistrate, a general, and a prince. In one and. the same day, he 
gave audience to several ambassadors, and wrote, or dictated, a 
great. number of letters to bis generals, his civil magistrates, his 
private friends, and the different cities of lus dominions. Ue lis- 
tened to the memorials which bad been received, considered the 
subject of the petitions, and signified his intentions more rapidly 
than tliey could be taken in short-hand by the diligence of his se- 
cretaries. Ho poasessed such flexibility of thought, and sticli firm- 
ness of attention, that he could employ his hand to w rite, his ear to 
listen, and his voice to dictate ; and pursue at once tluree several 
trains of ideas without hesitation, and without error, ^^hile bis 
ministers re|>osed, the prince Dew with agility from one labour to 
another, and, after a hasty dinner, retired into his library, till tlie 
public business, which hcliad appointed fur the evening, summoned 
liim to interrupt the prosecution of his studies. The supper of the 
emperor w as still less substantial tlian tlie former meal ; his sleep 
was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion; and, except in the , 
short interval of a marriage, which was tlie effect of policy ratlier 
than love, tlic chaste Julian never shared fiis bed with a female 
companion (50). He was soon awakened by tlie ciilranco of fresh 
Be>cretaries, who had slept the preceding day ; and his servants were 
obliged to wait alternately, while their indefatigabk* master allowed 
himself scarcely any oUier refreslunent tlian tlie change of occupa- 
tions. The predecessors of Julian, his uncle, his brotlier, and his 
cousin, indulged their puerile taste for the games of the Circus, un- 
der the specious pretence of complying with tlie inclinations of tlie 
people; and they frequently remained the- greatest part of the day 
as idle sjiectaturs, and as a part df tho splendid s|>ectaele, till the 

• 

(4fi] Libaniirii (Oral. Pamiulit, e. hnk. Iniv. p. S10» lit, 913.) kaa (Civm Uti« i»lm«Uai| 
of (he priTiic lifeof JnliM, Ho kimtHf (iti litopogon. p. 9SO.) meAtraiu hi* irgeUbk Uiel. 
anil uphrauls (hr gro«$ aaJ *rnM]a) app4>U(e of the people of Aoliocb. 

(SO) Lertnlns V<-^liaiD lorw pwricir. h the praiae which MarsertioM (Penegyr. V«l. li. 

13.) aiUrcw* to Jaliae hifli*eir. Libauiu* affirm*, in aober pt*remptory lanf(magc, (hat Juliao Devur 
koi'w a woouo before his marriagp,or after the death of hi* wife {Oral. Parent, c. Ixxxviii. p. 3l9.|. 
Tho chastity of Juliao is confirmed by the impartial Uathnony of AiMDian«a(xx«. 4.], and the partia) 
«i)eore of the ChHstiaDS. Tet Julian ironically «Kes the reproach of- ihe {mople of Antioch, that be 
o/mofi ofmiyt (e!i; r'-tKirav, in Misopogoo. p. 345.) lay alone. This safpickm* expreatton m 
explained by Ibe aLImI dc la Blewrie {Hist, de Jorieo, ton. U. p. lOS^iM.) «ith candour and 
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ordinary round of twenty-four races (51) was completely finished. 
On solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an unfashionable 
dislike to these frivolous amusements, condescended to appear in the 
Circus ; and after bestowing a careless glance at five or six of the 
races, he hastily withdrew with the impatience of a philosopher, 
who considered every moment as lost, that was not devoted to the 
advantage of the public, or the improvement of his own mind (52). 
By this avarice of time, he seeme<l to protract the short duration of 
his reign ; and if tlie dates were less securely ascertained, we should 
refuse to kdieve, tliat only sixteen months elapsed between the 
death of Constantius and the departure of his successor for the Per- 
sian war. The actions of Julian ran only be preserved by the care 
of the historian ;'but the portion of his voluminoiis writings, which 
is still extant, remains as a monument of tlie application, as well 
as of the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, the Caesars, se- 
veral of his orations, and his elaborate work against the Christian 
religion, wore composed in the long nights of tlie two winters, the 
former of which he passed at Constantinople, and tlie latter at 
Antioch. 

The reformation of the Imperial court was one of the first and 
most n'.'ossary acts of the government of Julian (53). Soon after 
his entrance into the palace of Constantinople, he had occasion for 
the service of a barber. An officer magnificently dressed, imme- 
diately presented himself. “ It is a barber,” exclaimed the prince, 
with affected surprise, “ that I want, and not a receiver-general of 
“ the finances (5k).” He questioned the man concerning the pro- 
fits of his employment; and was informed, that besides a large 
salary, and some valuable peniuisites, he enjoyed a daily allowance 
for twenty servants, and as many horses. A thousand barbers, a 
thousand cup-bearers, a thousand cooks, were distributed in the 
several offices of luxury ; and the number of eunuchs could be com- 
pared only w ith tlie insects of a summer’s day (55). The monarch 



(61) S«f SaliDUint ad Soctnti. in Claod. c. ssi. A tweviyliflb racr, or in»mui, wa« add«d« (0 
conplete the nambtr ofon«^ httmlred ebariou, four of which, the four colours, surtetl each heaL 

Ceulum qnadrijugot agitabo ad numiua cumit. 

It appears, that tbev ran five or seven times round the Meta (Sneton. in Domilian. e. 4.) ; and 
(from the measure of the Circus Maximus at Hrmie, tbe Hippodrome at CousUntiDoplo, dec.) it might 
be about a four^ilo course. 

(62) Juban. in Misopogon, p. S40. Julint Carsar bad offeuded Honum people bv reading bit 
dispalcheM during ibc actual race. A^oHus indulged their taste, or bis own, bv bis constant atiCT* 
lion to the iroportaot bosineas of tbe Circus, for which be profemed the vranaett ioclioation. Suetoa. 
in August, e. xlv. 

|6S) Tbe reformatkm of tbe palace is described bj Ammianus (xxU. 4.), Libanius (Oral. Parent, 
c. ixti. p. 2S8, dtc.), Mamerltnus (in Panegyr. TcL xi. II.), Soeralea (I. iii. c. t.), aud Zonaru 
(lom. it. 1. xiii. p. 24.). 

(64) Ego non racionalmiumi sod toosorem acciri. Zooarts nsru the leu natural image of a 
nuior. Tel an officer of the hnaocfi, who was satisfied with wealth, might desire and obtain the 
honours of the senate. 

(66) Moyrtpov; psv xovpc'a; ovx cjI«Ttov(, otvox^ov; Oi sr/Liiov;, v^s'qvs) 

Tpttirt^asrotuy, ivvovxov; vwtp ts; pviac srapa roTf sreep/otv h 7pi, arc the t^gioal 
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who resigned to his subjects the superiority of merit and virtue, 
was distinguished by tlie oppressive magnificence of his dress, his ■ 
table, his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces erected by 
Constantine and his sons, were decorated with many coloured mar- 
bles, and ornaments of massy gold. The most exquisite dainties 
were procured, to gratify their pride, rather than their taste; birds 
of the most distant climates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits 
out of their natural season, winter roses, and summer snows (5C). 
The domestic crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of the le- 
gions; yet the smallest part of this costly multitude was subservient 
to the use, or even to the splendour, of the throne. The monarch 
was disgraced, and the people was injured, by the creation and sale 
of an infinite number of obscure, and even titular employments ; 
and the most worthless of mankind might purchase the privilege of 
being maintained, without the necessity of labour, from the public 
revenue. The waste of an enormous household, the increase of 
fees and perquisites, which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and 
the bribes which they extorted from those who feared their enmity, 
or solicited tlieir favour, suddenly enriched these haughty menials. 
They abused their fortune, without considering their past, or their 
future, condition ; and their rapine and venality could be u(|uallud 
only by the extravagance of tl\eir dissipations. Their silken robes 
were embroidered with gold, their tables were served witli delicacy 
and profusion ; tlie houses which they built for their own use, would 
have covered the farm of an ancient consul ; and the most honour- 
able citizens were obliged to dismount from their horses, and respect- 
fully to salute an eunuch whom they met on the public highway. 
The luxury of the palace excited the contempt and indignation of 
Julian, who usually slept on the ground, who yielded with reluc- 
tance to the indispensable calls of nature; and who placed his vanity, 
not in emulating, but in despising, the pomp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which was magnified even 
beyond its real extent, ho was impatient to relievo the distress, and 
to appease the murmurs, of the people ; who support with less 
uneasiness the weight of taxes, if they are convinced that the fruits 
of their industry are appropriated to the service of the state. But 
in the execution of this salutary work , Julian is accused of proceeding 
with too much haste and Inconsiderate severity. By a single edict, 
he reduced the palace of Constantinople to an immense desert, and 
dismissed with ignominy the wliolc train of slaves and depend- 

wonl« of UImbIiu, yihWk I have CailkToHj qooted, leal I thoaUl be wspedad of magnifying tbe 
abmes of the royal bonaebolil. 

(S6) Tbe exprmlont orVamertiDiu are lively and forcible. Qnin etiam praadiomm et caDnaran 
laborata* magnitmlioe* Eomaana populua leoaU; com quesilitainuD dope* non gnato »ed difficnlta> 
tibna eaUmarentur i mlrtcnU aviaai, bogiaqoi maria pboea, alien! tenporia poma,«atiT« nivea, 
bjbema rooe. 

HI. fli 
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cuts (57), without proTidiag any just, or at least beoevolent, 
exceptions, (or the «^, the services, or tJie poverty, of the faithfuf 
domestics of tlie Imperial tamily. Such iodoed was the tem|)or ct 
Julian, w ho seldom recollected tho (uudanieatal maxim of Aristotle, 
llial true virtue is placed at an equal .distance helweea tho opposite 
vices, riie splendid and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, tlie curls 
an<l paint, tite collars and bracelets, which had appeared so ridi- 
culous in the person of Constantine, were cunsistenlly rejoetod by 
( his philosophic successor. But With the fopperies, JuHan affected 
to renounce the decencies of dress ; and seemed to value himself 
‘ for his neglect of the laws of cleanUnoss. In a satirical performaacs, 
V Inch w as designed (or the public eye, the em|>eror descants wiA 
pleasure, and even w ith pride, on Uie lebgth of his nails, and the 
inky blackness of his hands; prolests, that although the greatest 
part of his body was covered with hair, tho use of the raror wat 
confined to his head alone; and celebrates with visible com]jlacencyt 
the shaggy and popuhus (58) lieard, which he fondly cherished, 
after the example of tlie philosophers of Greece. >Had Julian con* 
' suited the simple dictate of reason, the first magistrate of the 
Romans would have scorned the aflectatiou of Diogenes, as well as 
that of Darius. <vi 

cbunbw or But the work of public reformation would have remained im- 
perfect, if Julian had Mdy corretAed the abuses, without punishing 
the crimes, of his predecessor’s reign, ** We are now delivered,” 
says he, in a familiar letter to one of hisintianate friends, “ we are 
“ DOW surprisiDgly delivered' from the vorackms jaws of the 
“ Hydra (59). 1 do not mean to apply the iqiithet to my brother 
“ CuDStantius. He is no more; may the earth lie light on his 
“ head I But hk artful and cruel favourites studied to deoeivo and 
“ exasperate a prince, whose natural mildness cannot be 'praised 
“ without some efforts of adulatioo. It is not, however, my in- 
“ tention, that even those men should be oppressed : they are ac- 
“ cused, and Uiey shall enjoy the beneiit of a fair and impartial 
“ triyl.” To conduct this inquiry, Julian named six judges of the 
highest rank in the state and army; and as he wislud to escape the 
reproach of condemning his personal enemies, he fixed tiiis 



(ST) Tel Juliao hioiietf waf aocofcd of botowiag itluilc knroi on tho cunodu (Orat. %U. agaiaa 
FoKrirf. p. Libaniai contents himself with a colJ but pMitivc denial of the fact, 

which umiM indeed to belong more properif lo CooslaatiM. This eharge, liowofcr, nay aUode u 
some uokuown circumstance. 

(S(t) Tn tVo IfiKtpognn (p. 338, 339.) he draws % very siogfilar piclure of himstdf, and the fol- 
lowing words arc slrangcU characteristic; avro; wpo3c6t:xa tov ^»0vv tovtovI 
T^Zri tor dtaOtevrutv ay(^op.au tuv oGctpwv wawtp cv tcuy Oiipckiy. The fheada 

of the Abbd do U Blolorio ntHorod hin« in tM naine of the Proodi Mtion, not to traiiilaie Um* p*^ 
sagt*. so oOensitc to their delicacy [Hist, de Josieo, tom. ii. p. 94.]. Like khUf 1 have cooientod 
myself with a Instioal alteiioB ; but Uw IHlIr nalami* whkh Juliaa wmmot , ia n beaai fiamiliar to 
man, and sigolioi low. 

(19) iuUan, epiot xsiii. p. 3M. Bo oacs tho worda woavuV^** ^ 4o fait 

frieod Bcmogeiiet, who, like faitaadf, wms cooseruBl with the Greek poets. 
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extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, «n the Ariatio side of the 
Bosphonia; and transferred to the rommissionei's an absofule 
power to pronounee and execute their final r*eiitonce, without 
delay, and without appeal. The oflfce of president was excrciseil 
by the venerable piwfect of the East, a ncond Sallust (dO), wlinso 
virtues conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists, and of Christian 
bishops. Ho was assisted by the elofiuent Mamertinns (61), one of 
the consuls elect, whose merit is- loudly celebrated by the doubtful 
evidence of hia own applause. But the civil wisdom of two ma- 
gblrates waaoverbalanced by the ferociouB violence of four generals, 

NevMta, A|uJo, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbelio, whom the public 
would have aeon with leas surprise at the har than on the bench, 

WM supposed to possess the secret of the commission ; the armed 
and aogty loaders of the Jovian and Herciiiian bands encompassed 
thetritenaUiand the judges were alternately swayed by the laws 
of justice, and by the elamoureof factbir (62) i 
The chamberlain ^Eusebius, who ha^ so long abused the favour Puni.hmMt 
of Conatantius, expiated, by an ^nominious death, the insolence, ina.SlM.nd 
the corruption, and croelly of his aervile reign. The executions of 
Paul aad Apodemios (the former of whew ires burnt sfive) were 
accepted ks an inadequate atonement by the widows and orphans’ 
of so many bondrod Koreans, whom those legal tyrants had 
betrayed and murdered. ) But juriiee herself (if we may use the 
patbetk expression of Ammianus (63) ) apprered to weep over the 
fate of Ursuloa, the treasurer of the empiret and his blood accused 
the ingratitude of Julian, whose distress had been seasonably, re- 
Boved by the ihtrepid liberality of diet honest minister. The rage . 
of the soldiers, whom he had provoked by his indiscretion, was the 
cause) and the excuse of his death; and -the emperor, deeply 
wounded by bis own reproaches and those of the public, offered 
some consolation to tte family of Ursulas, by the restitution of his 
confiscated fortunes. Before the end of the year in which they had 
been adorned wift the ensigns of the prefecture and consulship (64),' 

.1 WlSIl.' ((..(> - ■ -)| ..’t.-i. I 

|M) Ifc« two Sallas., ih« pfolnt ot Gnl, Md Uw prelect of lb* But, nut b« arnftill]. dial*. 
gnidir.,1 (Hi,l. lie, Kmpcriun, loin. i,. p. 696 ). 1 bnve used lli<- surname of .'^landui, a, a con- 
vai»>i cpiAr*. Tbe acomd StIiMt cilortod the Mieen ot the Clirtrtlan, Aecmetam j and OreRorT 
Nuianten, who coodemned hi. religion, hn celebrjlod hi. nrlM. |OnL Mi. f. h#.|. See . citrkio. 
note of the Ahlai de la BleU'rie, Tie de Julion, p. 363.* 

(dl) Mamertiniii praise, ibo emperor (xi. 1.) for beUowiog the ofTieC. Of Treasurer and Prefect tut . 
n man of wisdom, firmness, lotcgritl, like himself. Tcl Ammianus raitks him (iii, I.) amoDK 

the ndnlaler. of Inli.n, qunrotn merltu norat el fideni. 

|«) Tho proceeding, of thie chnmber of jiMieo are relMcsl by A«mla>ns (nil. 3.) and praiwnl by 
Ltbanins (Oral. Parent, c. 74. p. 299, 300.}, 

(83) Cnuli Tcro neccm ipsu mihi videtor OesMjustiUa. Lihaniuc, w ho impute, his death to the 
laMIura. altnnpta to erimiiiaie the count of the largiNuen. 

(H| *»*h reepeut wad iliB eutortaiwd for the eeMnUe nme< of the coromoiiweilih, that the 
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* Gibbonaseeonditmliabei pro ntsmoro, quod ha lane. Wagner incRoet to Irtmsfer the chief 
laaaaa eat tM ngsoBMw. Waguer. «ow In hic, goHl » Arbelio.— X. 

Anam. It la not a miatakc ; it is rather an error 
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Taunis and Florentius vrere reduced to implore (he clemency of the 
inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon. The former 'iras banished to 
Terccllte in Italy, and a sentence of death was pronounced against 
the latter. A wise prince should have rewarded the crime of 
Taurus ; the faithful minister, when he was no longer able to op- 
pose the progress of a rebel, had taken r^uge in the court of his 
benefactor and his lawful sovereign. But the guilt of Florentins 
justified the severity of the judges; and his escape served to display 
the magnanimity of Julian who nobiy checked the interested 
diligence of an informer, and refused to learn what place concealed 
Uie wretched fugitive from his just resentment (65). Some months 
after the tribunal of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the pnetorian 
vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gaudentius, and Artemius (66), duke 
of Egypt, were executed at Antioch. Artemius bad reigned the 
cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province; Gaudentius had long 
practised the arts of calumny against the innocent, the virtuous, 
and even the person of Julian himself. Yet the circumstances of 
their trial and condemnation wore so unskilfully managed, that 
those n icked men obtained, in the public opinion, the glory of suf- 
fering for the obstinate loyally with which thoy had supported the 
cause of Constantius. The rest of his servants were protected Iry 
a general act of oblivion ; and they wore left to. enjoy with impunity 
the bribes which they had accepted, either to defend the oppressed, 
or to oppress tho friendless. This measure, which, on the soundest 
principles of policy, may desoMfo our approbation, was executed in 
a manner wliich seemed to degrade the maje^y of the throne, 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of a multitude, parti- 
cularly of Egyptians, who loudly re-demanded the gifts whicli they 
had imprudently or illegally bestowed ; ho foresaw the endless pro- 
secution of vexatious suits; and he engaged a promise, which ought 
always to have been sacred, that if Uicy would repair to Chalcedon, 
he would meet them in person, to hear and determine tlicir com- 
plaints. But as soon as they were landed, he issued an absedute 
order, which prohibited the watermen from transporting any 
Egyptian to Constantinople; and thus detained bis disapjioiiited 
clients on the Asiatic shore, till their patience and money being 
utterly exhausted, they were obliged to return with indignant 
murmurs to their native country (67). . . 

pukUc surprisAil and acandaliied to boar Taiimi sanmoDed ai a criminal anda* tbe consulslxip of 

Tauni4. The auountMU of bis coUeagve FlorcoUiu was probably delayed lUl ibc conuDcooemc&t of 
llic oofuing Toar. 

(6&) Aintuiau. ax. 7. 

|06j For tho guilt and panishment of Artemins, ace Julian (Epiat. x. p. 979.}, and Ammiauu 
(xxii. 0. and Vales ad loc.]. Tbe merit of Artemins, who demolished tcmplck, and was put to death 
by an apostate, has tempted tlic Greek and Latin churches to honour him as a martyr. But as ec* 
clniastical history attests, that he was not only a tyrant, hot an Arian, it is not altogether easy to 
justify this indiscreet promotion. TillemonI, Mem. Eccl<^ tom. vii. p. 1319. 

(67j See Ammian. xxii. 6. and Vaka ad locnm ; and the Codex Ibeodoaiaans, 1. U. tlL xxxix- 
leg. i.; and Godefroy's Commentary, tom. I. p. 310. ad locum. 
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The numerous army of spies, of agents, and informers, enlisted cinim^of 
by Constantius to secure the repose of one man, and to interrupt 
that of millions, was immediately disbanded by his generous suc- 
cessor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, and gentle in his 
punishments ; and his contempt of treason was tlio result of judgment, 
of vanity, and of courage. Conscious of superior merit, he was per- 
suaded ^at few among liis subjects would dare to meet him in the 
held, to attempt bis life, or even to scat themselves on his vacant 
throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty sallies of discon- 
tent; and the hero could despise the ambitious projects which 
surpassed the fortune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A 
citiaen of Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple garment; 
and this indiscreet action, which, under the reign of Constantius, 
would have been considered as a capital effence (68), was reported 
to Julian by the oflidous importunity of a private enemy. The 
monarch, after making some inquiry into the rank and character of 
his rival, dispatched the informer with a present of a pair of purple 
slippers, to complete the magn^wence of his Imperial habit. A more 
dangerous conspiracy was formed by ten of tlio domestic guards, 
who had resolved to assassinate Jnlian imthc field of exercise near 
Antioch. .Their intemperance revealed their guilt; and they were 
conducted in chains to the presoncoof their injured sovereign, who, 
after a lively representation of the wickedness and folly of their 
enterprise, instead of a death of torture, which they deserved and 
expected, pronounced, a sentence of exile against the two principal 
ofienders. The only instance in which Julian seemed to depart 
from his accustomed clemency, was the execution of a rash youth, 
who, with a feeble hand, had aspired to. seize the reins of empire. 

But that youth- was the son of Maroellus, the general of cavalry, 
who, in the first campaign of the Gallic war, had deserted the 
standard of the Ciesar, and the republic. Without appearing to 
indulge bis personal resentment, Julian might easily confound the 
crime of the son and of the father; but he w’as reconciled by the 
distress of Marcellua, and the liberality of the emperor endeavoured 
to heal the wound which had been inflicted by the hand of 
justice (69). j > 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom (70). 



(68) Tbf priHtklont (Conutltiratioot sor la Gnmiw, fltc. Horoaln*, c. tiv. In his 

works., lorn. iU. p. 448, 448.) csctitos ibis mioalc and absurd lyraony, by suj*i>osing that aciinps iho 
most indifferent in our might oiclU*, in a Roman mind, the idea of guilt and dangT. Tbi4 
ttrangf! apology is siipportwl by a tlrangn misapprebeoslon of the English laws, “cbea anc nation.... 

Ob if nt defendn df boire k la sanld d*one ccrUine personne." 

(W) The demmey nf Jnlian, and the conspiracy which was formed ag.aiost Ills life at Antioch, 
are described by Ammianns (xxll. 9, 10. and Talea ad loc.J,. and Llbanios (Oral, rarcni. c. 99. 
p. 333.). 

(78) According to some, says Aristotle [as he is qooto<l by Jolian ad Thcmiil. p. 361 .), the form of 
absolute gONeroment, the wa^^aot^litcc, is contrary to nature. Both the prince and the philo* 
aopher eboosc, howercr, to involve this etcmal (ruth in artful and laboured obscurity. 
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From his studios he had imbibed the spirit of ancient Mges and 
heroes : his life and fortunes had depended on the caprice of a ty- 
rant ; and w hen he ascended the throne, his pride was sometimes 
mortified by the rellection, that the slaves who wonld not dare tocen- 
Siire his defects were not worthy to applaud his virtues (71). He 
sincerely aldiorred the system of Oriental despotism, which Dio- 
cletian, Constantine, and the patient habits of fourscore years, had 
cstaiilisbed in the empire. A motive of superstition prevented the 
eveention of the design which .Inlian had fri'qucntly meditated, of 
relieving his head from the weight of a costly diadem (72) : but he 
absolutely refused the title of Uominus or Lord (73), a word which 
was grow n so familiar -to the ears of tho Romans, that they no 
longer remmnbered its serrile and humiliating origin. The office, 
or rather the name, of consul, was cherished by a prince who con- 
templated with revert'iice the ruins of the republic; and the same 
liehaviour w hich had been as.sumed by the iirudence of Augustug, 
was adopted by Julian from choice and inclination. On tho ca- 
lends of January, at break of day, the new consuls, Maniertinus 
and Nevitta, hastened to the palace to salute the empc*ror. As soon 
as he was informed of their ap|irouch, he leaped from his throne, 
eagerly advanced to meet them, and compelled the blushing ma- 
gistrates to receive the demonstrations of his alfected humility. 
From the palace they pniceeiled to the senate. The emperor, on 
fool, inarched before their litters; and the gazing multitude admired 
the image of ancient times, or secretly blamed a conduct, which, 
in their eyes, degradcxl the majesty of the purple (7's). But the 
behaviour of Julian was uniformly supported. During the games 
of the Circus, he had, imprudently or designedly, performed the 
mautiniission of a slave in the presiuicc of the eonsid. The moment 
he was n-minded that he hud trespassed on tlie jurisdiction of 
another magistrate, he condemned Iihnself to pay a line of ten 
pounds of gold ; and emliraced this public occasion of declaring 
to the w orld, that he was subject, like the rest of his fellow-citizens, 
to the laws (75), and even to the forms, of tho republic. The 

(71] Th»t>ontinu'iil if cvpri'sftHl alniofi ia lb«‘ MoitJf nf Jiit-.an hiioft'lf. Ammian. axil. 10. 

(73} Liltauiiiv (Oral. I'arv-nt. r. p. who mrulioos thi* wish aud of Jiiliaat iuii* 

muU-*, in cuv»IitUhi» yv'^VTuv. ocaa* r,i$ arKivwv ii 

that ihc (*tn|H'rnr was rnlrainotl by wn«e parlirnlar n-vcblioo. 

(73) Julian in Miso^io^on, p. 343. As lir ni'scr alwli'licd, l>r any puMic law, the proud ap|>ciU* 

tioQf of Dffpot, or ihrv arc x^ill raianl on (ns no'dals (Oucan^o, Fam. Byianito. p. 38. 

30 ); and ihv- ptisalc dif)4vasuro ubtob be atfecU*d lo e&pr<«s, only ga«u a dilTorvnl tOJie iu tho s<?r> 
vlllty oftlio rouii. The AbU* de la UlrUTic ;Ui»l. de Jo\ien, lum. ii. p. 9V — ivi.) has cuiiott»ly 
l.ractii llu! origin and pr«igr«'»a of the woid Uominv* under ihi' ltn|Kfrial goverumenl. 

(74] Amuiiao. xsii. 7. Tin* consul MamcruuMA (in I’anegvr. T«4. xi. iS, 30.) cclebralM 
tho ai:»piuouf day, liko an i-Uhpo ni aLivo, aftoui»bi.*d aud iulnxicaitfil by ibo cQu«U*KvnsH'U oX his 



(73] Personal satire, was cooih-Dinod by tbi' law < of the twelve ublea: 

Si Bt^lo rondiderit in ipctp quia can&ioa,jus esl, 

Judiciunqui’ 

Hbrat. Sat. H. I. 82. 

Julian (lo MiHtjKigoti, p. 331.] owot bhaadl Mibjrct to the law ; and the Abbe dc b Bleicri« (Itai. 
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spirit of his administration, and his n^ard for the place of his na- 
tivity, induced Julian to confer on tlw senate of Constantinople, tlio 
same honours, privileges, and authority, which were still enjoyed 
by the senate of ancient Konic (76). A legal fiction was inlnKltieed, 
and gradually established, that one half of the national coiineil had 
migrated into tho hast ; and the despotic successors of Julian, ac- 
cepting the title of Senators, acknow ledged themselves llie members 
of a respectable liody, which was permitted to represent the ma- 
jesty of the Roman namo. From (^onstantiuople, the attention of 
the monan'h was extended to the municipal senates of the provinces. 
He alwlished, by repeated etUcts, the unjust and |)ernicious ex- 
emptions which liad withdrawn so many idle citizens from the 
service of their country; and by imposing an C(|ual distribution of 
public duties, lie restored the strength, Ifie splendour, or, according 
to the glowing expression of l.ibanius (77), the soul of tlie expiring 
cities of his empire. The venerable ago of Greece excited tlie most 
tender compassion in the mind of Julian; which kindled into rap- 
ture when he recollected the gods; tlie heroes; and tlie men, supe- 
rior to heroes and to gods; who liavc bc«iueallied to Uie latest pos- 
terity the monuments of their genius, or the exainple of their 
virtues. He relieveil the distress, and restonid the beauty, of tlie 
cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus (78). Athens acknowledged him 
for her benefactor; Argos, for her deliverer. The pride of Corinth, 
again rising from her ruins willi the honours of a Roman colony, 
exacted a tribute from the adjacent republics, for the purpose of 
defraying the games of tlie Istliinus, which were celebrated in (he 
amphitheatre with the hunting of bears and panthers. From this 
tribute the cities of iTis, of Delphi, and of Argos, which had inlie- 
riled from their remote aua'stors tlie sacred oflice of iierpeluating 
tile Olympic, the Pythian, and tlie >cniean games, claimed a just 
exemption. The immunity of Elis and Delphi was respected by 
tlie Corinthians; but tlie poverty of Argos tempted the insolence of 
oppression ; and the feeble complaints of its deputies were silenced 
by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who seems to have con- 
sulted only the interest of the capital in which he residwi. Seven 
years after this sentence, Julian (79) allowed the cause to be re- 

de Jovira, tom. U. p. 92.) kas Mgerly mbraot^ • d«dmUoo «> agreeaUe lo his owo srili'nif and 
ind'-otl, to ibc tra<- spirit of the lui|H'riol cooslitulion. 

(7ft) ZosinitK, I. iii. p. 158. 

(77) U tiT; fiovA?; TCCAto*? rrrtv, Ubaniot (Oral. Pan*at. c. 71. p. 2M.), 

Atnmiamis (ixii. 9.], and lar Thcotloftian Code (1. tii. til. i. I>*g. SO->^S.) with 6odt>fr(i)'i Conimi'a* 
\krj (tom. IT. p. 390—402.). Trl tbf whol^ stibjtKrt of the Curie, notwiihsUndiog very ampU' bM' 
terials, still rrmaias tbe most obscure in the history of ibe empire. 

(78) Qtue paulo aole arida et siti anh<’lantia Tiseltaatur, ea nunc perlai, mundari, maderv ; Fora. 
Dearaimlacra, Gymnasia, bptis et gaudeutibiM popuiis frc(|n«*ntari ; diet lestos, et etdebrari Teterea, 
ei BOTOS in honorem principis eonsct'cari [Naiaortin. xi. 9.). He parbctdarly restored the city of 
3fk4»polia, and the Arliac games, which had l>een inHiMrted by Au^mtus. 

(79) Inltan. Rpist. xxxt. p. 407 — 411. This R|ifstle, which illnslrates the decliniHR age of 
Greece, is omitted by Iho AMtd de la Bletehej and strangely disfigvrod by tbe Latin unnalaior, 
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feired to a superior tribunal ; and his eloquence was interp<»ed, 
most probably with success, in the defence of a city, which had 
been the royid seat of Agamemnon (80), and had given to Macedonia 
a race of kings and conquerors (81). 

The laborious administration of military and civil alTairs, which 
were multiplied in proportion to the extent of the empire, exercised 
the abilities of Julian ; but he frequently assumed the two cha- 
racters of Orator (83) and of Judge ( 93 ), which are almost unknown 
to the modern sovereigns of Europe. The arts of persuasion, so 
diligently cultivated by tho first Caisars, were neglected by the mi- 
litary ignorance and Asiatic pride of tlieir successors; and if they 
condescended to harangue the soldiers, whom they feared, they 
treated with silent disdain the senators, whom they despised. The 
assemblies of the senate, which Constentius had avoided, were con- 
sidered by Julian as the place where ho could exhibit, with the most 
propriety, the maxims of a republican, and tho talents of a rheto- 
rician. He alternately practised, as in a school of declamation, the 
several modes of praise, of censure, of exhortation ; and his friend 
Libanius has remarked, that the study of Homer taught him to 
imitate tlie simple, concise stylo of Menelaus, the copiousness of 
Nestor, whose words descended like tiie flakes of a winter’s snow, 
or the pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysses. Tlie functions 
of a judge, which arc sometimes incompatible witli those of a prince, 
were exercised by Julian, not only as a duty, but as an amusement; 
and although ho might have trusted tho integrity and discernment 
of his Pnetorian pirefocts, he often placed himself by their side on 
the seat of judgment. The acute penetration of his mind was 
agreeably occupied in detecting and defeating the chicanery of the 
advocates, who laboured to disguise the truths of facts, and to 
pervert the sense of the laws. He sometimes forgot the gravity of 
his station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and be- 

bv rrmloTiDg artlitx, fnbufum, tod t^tw-rguy popului, directly coolradicU the sense of tbo 

orijjina). 

He rfrign«Nl in lfTcm;i^ »t tke distance of fifty stadia, or six miles, from Ar^^os t but time 
cities, which uiicniatrlj Oourisbed, are ajufoauded by the Grech jioctj. Strabo, 1. viii. (). 579. 
edit. Arostol. 1707. 

(fit] VarkbaiD, Canon. Chroo. p. 421. Tbit pedigree from Temonni and llercniea may bn soapi^ 
cious; yet it ma« allowed, after a strict iaiioiry by the judges of the OUmpio gain<^ (llcrodot. 1. e. 
C. 22.) at a time w hen ilte Macotoniaa kin}|s vrnm oImchiw and anprv]mlar In Greece. ^ ben the 
Achxao lea|;Tte declared against Philip, it was thought dvceni that the deputies of Argon nhoeld retire 
(T. tiv. xxiii. 22.) 

(82) IliH eloijnence is celrbratM by Libenius (Oral. Parent, e. 7S, 76 . p. 300, 301.) who dJslioctlj 
mentions the orators of llomer. Socrates (I. iii. e. 1.) has rashly asserted that Julian was the only 
prini^ since Julius C.Tsor, who barangacd iheM’nate. All the predecessors of Nero [Tacit. Anna), 
xiii. 3.), aod many of bis successors, possessed the (acuity of speaking in public ; and it might lie 
prosed by various examples, tiut they frequently exercis^ it iu the senate. 

(fiS) Ainmianus (xxl. 10.) has impartially siatetl tbr lurriU and defects of his judicial proceedings. 
Xibanios [Oral. Parent, c. 90, 91. p. 3lS, dtc.) has si'eo only the fair side, and his piciorc, if il 
flalierw the person, expresses atb.'ost the duties, of tho judge, Gregory Ifaxiaozeo (Oral. iv. p. 120.) 
who .suppresses (he virtues, and exa^erates even the vnial faults, of tbe Apostate, iriumphantly 
•ahs, ‘Whether tncli a judge was fit to be a«»t«d between Minoi and Rlodamanihus, in the Elytiao 
fields? 
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trayed, by the loudnesg of his voice, and the agitation of his body,, 
the earnest vehemence with which he maintained his opinion against 
the judges, the advocates, and their clients. But his knowledge of 
his own temper prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, 
the reproof of his friends and ministers ; and whenever they ven- 
tured to oppose the irregular sallies of- his passions, the spe^torg 
could observe the shame, as well as the gratitude, of their monarch. 

The decrees of Julian were almost always founded on tlie principles 
of justice ; and he had tlic firmness to resist the two most dan- 

S erous temptations, which assault tho tribunal of a sovereign, under 
te specious forms of compassion and equity. Ho decided the 
merits of the cause without weighing the circumstances of the par- 
ties; and the poocf whom he wished to relieve, wore condemned to ,, 
satisfy the just dj^nds of a noble and wealtliy adversary. He 
carefully distingmiilied the judge from the legislator (8^); and 
though lie meditated a necessary reformation of the Roman juris- 
prudence, he pronounced sentence according to the strict and li- 
teral interpretation of tltose laws, which the magistrates were 
bound to execute, and the subjects to obey. 

Tho generality of princes, if they were stripped of their purple, Hiichmcur. 
and cast naked into the world, would imm^iately sink to the 
lowest, rank of society, without a of emerging from their ob- 
scurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, in some measure, 
independent of bis fortune. 'Whatever had been his choice of 
life ; by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense appli- 
cation, he would have obtained, or at least be would have deserved, 
the highest honours of lus profession ; and Julian might have raised 
himself . to the rank of minister, or general, of the state in which he 
was born a- private citizen. If the jealous caprice of power had dis- 
appointed hia expectations ; if he had prudently declined the pathsof 
greatness, the employment of the same talents in studious solitude 
would have placed, beyond the reach of kings, his present happi- 
ness and his immortal fame. When wo inspect, with minute, or 
perhaps malevolent attention, tho portrait of Julian, something 
seems wanting to the grace and perfection of the whole figure. His 
genius wag less powerful and sublime than that of Ctesar ; nor did 
he possess the consununate prudence of Augustus. The virtues of 
Trajan appear more steady and natural, and the philosophy of 
Marcus is more simple and consistent. Yet Julian sustained ad- 
versity with firmness, and prosperity with moderation. After an 
interval of one hundred and twenty years from the dcatli of Alex- 
ander Severus, the Romans beheld an emperor who made no dis- 

'' (84) Of llie laws which Juliin enacted in a rcigo of sixteen moDlhs, firty-four have been ndmitted 
into the codes of Theodosius and JustiaUui. [Gotbofred. Chron. Legqm, p. $4 — 6T.) Tbe Ahbd da 
U Bleteric (tom. ii. p. 839— 3M.) bas chosen one of these U«t to give an idea of JoUan't Latia 
stjle, which U forciUe and claboralOt bat 1 cm pure than his Greek. 
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tinetioD between his dirties and his pleasnres ; who laboured to 
relieve the distress, and to revive the spirit, of his subjects ; and 
who endeavoured always to connect authority with merit, and hap- 
piness with virtue. Even faction, and religions faction, was con- 
strained to acknowledge the supi^riority of his genius, in peace as 
well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian 
was a lover of his country, and that he deserved the empire of 
the world (85). 



CHAPTER XXIH. 



Tbe RfbgioD of JuliAn. ~ Loiversal Tolrnlion. — llo atlraipis lo restore «ntl reform Uie 
PsKan Worship — to rebuild ibe Tnmplc of Jorosalem. — His artful Pcrsfcplion of ihe 

CbrisliAM. Mutosi ZraJ tn«l InjusUcc. 

Bullion oc The character of Apostate has injured the reputation of Julian ; 
and the cnlhiisiasm which doudwl his virtues, has e>aggeratcd the 
real and apparent magnitude of his faults. Oiirpartial ignprancemay 
repn'sent him as a philosophic monarch, who studied to protect, 
with andjiial hand, the religious factions of the empire; and to allay 
the theological fever which had inllanxxl the minds of the people, 
from tbe edicts of Diocletian to the exile of Athanasius. A more 
acruratc view of the character and conduct of Julian will remove 
this favourable prepossession for a prince who did not escape the 
general contagion of the times. >\e enjoy the singular advantage 
of comparing the pictures which have been delineated by his fondest 
admirers and his implacable enemies. The actions of Julian are 
faithfully rdated by a judicious and candid historian, the impartial 
spectator of his life and death. The unanimous evidenee of his 
contemporaries is confirmed by the pulilic and private declarations 
of the emperor himself ; and his various writings express the uni- 
form tenor of his religious sentiments, which policy would hax’e 
promptixl him to dissemble rather than to affect. A devout and 
sincere attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome constiliiled 
the ruling passion of Julian (1) ; the powers of an enlightened un- 

(ti) DifcUtr anrnis ; 

Con«l>U>r e( legum ; ore Duooque 

CoD«u1U>r pairin'; ttnl noa ron«allor halNnitta; 

Aeiigioet>; amaii* imenUm uuUia Iiivom. 

Perb(iti» ille Dc'O, acd non <*l p'rlijut orln. 

Prudent. Apotlic»>sii, 450, Ar. 

Tbe roDsciotisncn of a gcneroni sontimrnt M-etn^ to have raitoil the Cbristiaa poet above bis osual 
Oiedinerity. 

(1) t shall transcribe •mne o/bii own exprminns from a short religious discourse whieh Uh; In* 
pcrial pcMitiff cunposed to ceasure the boU hniiiely of a Cvaic. Aaa* efsos; ovtw dv; ti tow; 
Gtov; KtfpixUy xxt otAtu, aal x«'c Mii iratvO' Tota^r* 
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derslanding wire betrayed and corrupted by the inflnence of super- 
stitious prejudice; and the phantoms which existed only in the 
mind of the emperor, had a real and pernicious effect on the go- 
Ternmcnt of the empire. The vehement zeal of the Christians, who 
despised the worship, and overturned the altars of those fabulous 
deities, engaged their votary in a state of irreeopcilable hostility 
with a very numerous party of his subjects ; and h(j> wSs sometimes 
tempted by the desire of victory, or the shame of a repulse, to vio- 
late the laws of prudence, and even of justice. The triumph of 
the party, which he deserted and oppos»!d, has fixed a stain of in- 
famy on the name of Julian ; and ttie unsuccessful apostate has 
been overwhelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the 
signal was given by the sonorous trumpet (i2) of Gregory Mazian- 
aen (3). The interesting nature of the events which were crowded 
into the short reign of this active emperor, deserve a just and cir- 
cumstantial narrative. His motives, his counsels, and his actions, 
as far as tliey are connected with the history of religion, will be the 
subject of the present chapter. 

The cause of bis strange and fatal apostacy, may l>e derived from no nioatiM 
the early period of his life, when he was left an orphan in the hands 
of the murderers of his family. The names of Christ atid of Con- 
stantius, the ideas of slavery and of religion were soon associatetl in 
a youthful imagination, which was susceptible of the most lively 
impressions. The care of his infancy was entrusted to Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomedia (h), who was related to him on the side of his 
mother ; and till Julian rcachwi the twentieth year of liis age, he 
received from his Christian preceptors the education not of a hero, 
but of a saint. The emperor, less jealous of a heavenly, than of an 
earthly crown, contenteil himself with the imperfect character of a 
catechumen, while he bestowed the advantage.s of Imptism (5) on 
the nephews of Constantine (6) . They wore even admitU-d to the 

«wTou; suairip av te; Vat oTa Trpsj a-yaOcu; oraTr-.'ra;. tipX; JtaaTxa*6u«, 

trottt'pa^', Orat. vii. p. 212. The ^ar'iPt; aud co>)>tnusT)ess of Ike Gr»'r*L 

ioiigof t<MBi iB*iW»ftuile to ibu ftiTtour orbia d«yn(ioo. 

. . (2) The oralor. witb »omr dftqucirct*, much colhuMa«m, and morn vanity, addretwa hit rfisi'ourar' 
to heaven and earth, tn men and augidv, to the living and tiie dead ; Itnd hliovr all. lo lU* Sirnt 
Confttaniiua ti,; an odd Pagan evprea^iou^. He cxiocIqiIx'S with a bold auMtaiMf, 

that he has en'cted a mouumenl not h'vs duiatde, and much more (^ruUe « lluin iho culiuttua of 
HerenUx. Ka»JMizen. Orat. III. p. 50. iv. p. IJ4. 

(3) See this long invective, which has bt'cu injudieiouds divided into two oraltoos in Crettorv’s 
Works, loin. i. p. — 134. Paris, 1630. It was publisbix) bv tiregnrv aud bis friend Uasd (itt. 
p. 133.], atmul six moulbs afliv the death of Julian, when his remains had lnH*ii carried to Tarsus 
(iv. p. 120.) ; hut while Joviao was still nn tbe throne (hi. p. 54. Iv. p. 117. |. I have derived moeb 
aasislanett from a French version and remarks, printed at Lvuos 1735. 

(4) !<iict>iacdi.T ab Euscliinctluraltrs Episrop«i. <|uem gcoere lungiuvrnntiiigcbat (.tmmian. \aii.9d. 

Julian never expresses any gratitude towards that Ariao prelate ; hut he celebrates h’ft prect'ptor, the 
eunnch Mardouiiis, and dr'scriU-s bis mo<le of eductiiina, which inspired bh>|mptl with a ^assiouate « 

admiration Ci>r the genius, and ]M*rhnps the religion, of Homer. Vitopognn, p. 351. 352. 

(5) Creg. >ax. hi. p. 70. He iaiioured lo HTect that bol? mark in the bUxid,. perhajw of a Tanro- 
boiiam. Ranni. Innal. Eedes. A. P. 361. No. 3, 4. 

|6) Julian hlmselr (Episl. h. p. 454.) assures the Aleraadrians that he had been a Christian (he 
most mean a sincere one) till the twenlidb year of bk age. 
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inferior offices of the ecclesiastical order ; and Julian publicly read 
the Holy Scriptures in the church of ISicomedia. The study of reli- 
gion, which they assiduously cultivated, appeared to produce the 
fairest fruits of faith and devotion (7). They prayed, they fasted, 
they distributed alms to the poor, gifts to the clergy, and oblations 
to the tombs of Uio martyrs; and the splendid monument of St. Ma- 
mas, at Csesarca, was erected, or at least was undertaken, by the 
joint labour of Callus and Julian (8). They respectfully conversed 
with the bishops who were eminent for sujierior sanctity, and soli- 
cited the beniHliction of the monks and hermits, who had introduced 
into Cappadocia the voluntary hardships of the ascetic Kfe (9). As 
the two princes advanced towards the years of manhood, they dis- 
covered, in their religious sentiments, the dilTerencc of their cha- 
racters. The dull and obstinate understanding of Callus, embraced, 
with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity ; which never influ- 
enced his conduct, or moderated his passions. The mild disposi- 
tion of the younger brotlier was less repugnant to the precepts of 
the Cospel ; and his active curiosity miglit have been gratified by a 
theological system, which explains the mysterious essence of the 
Deity ; and opens the boundless prospect of invisible and future 
worlds. But the independent spirit of Jnllaii refused to yield the 
passive and unresisting obedience which was required, in the name 
of religion, by tlie haughty ministers of the church. Their specu- 
lative opinions were imposed as positive laws, and guarded by the 
terrors of eternal punishments ; but while they prcscribeil the rigid 
formulary of the tiioughts, the words, and the actions of the young 
prince ; whilst tlioy silenced his objections, and severely checked 
tile freedom of his inquiries, tliey secretly provoked his impatient 
genius to disclaim the authority of his ecclesiastical guides. He was 
educated in tlio Lesser Asia, amidst the scandals of the Arian con- 
troversy (10). The fierce contests of the Eastern bishops, the in- 
cessant alU'rations of their creeds, and the profane motives which 
appearwl to actuate their conduct, insimsibly strengthened the pre- 
judice of Julian, tliat they neither understood nor believed the rcii- 



(T] hU Christian, and ct<*o ocrlcNiasUcal oducatioo, in Gregory {iii. p. S9.), Socratn (1. iti. 
c. 1 .), and SocofAca (1. r. c. 1.) Ur vury narrowly from boiog a btihop, and perhapa 

a Mint. 

(6) Thr fharo of tbo worV ohich had boon allotlotl to Gallus, was proscculctl with vigour and nao* 
cesa; Init ihooarth olwUnatoly iTjor-uM and •iibvntcd iho atmclarca ohich woro inipoaod by the 
sacriloi^ioui hand of Jnlian. Greg. iii. p. SO, 60, 61. Such a |mrlial earibipiakc, atteaUMi bj many 
living spoclalori. would form ono of iho-cicarost miracles tn ocrlcsiastical story. 

(9) Ikv phthmtyher (Frngmaot, p. 388.) ridiculoakbo iron chain*. &c. of those aoblary fanatics (ao« 

Tilbrntonl, lem. Ecclo*. tom. ia. p. 661, 66!2.], nbo had forgot that mao is by nature a gonlie and 
social aoiiml, sroitTtaov ^toov xac iQp^ipov, Tho Pagan stipposea, that be» 

cause ihoy had ronounMii the gods, they wrrepOMOaod and lonni'oted by evil dxviona. 

(10) Sw Julian apud Cyril, 1. vi. p. i06. 1. viii. p. aSS. 362. ** You porsecuto," n>« ho, ** ihoM 
** btHctlcs whu do not toonra iho doad man precisely in the way which you aiiprovo." Ho shew* 
himu'lfa udcriblu ihcologiau; but he maiataius that the Cbrtatian Trinity i* not dorivod from the 
doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of Moses. 
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gion for whicli Ihey so fiercely contended. Instead of listening to 
the proofs of Christianity with that favourable attention which adds 
weight to the most respectable evidence, he heard with suspicion, 
and disputed w ith obstinacy and acuteness, the doctrines for w hich 
he already entertained an invincible aversion. Whenever the 
young princes were directed to composo declamations on the sub- 
ject of the prevailing controversies, Julian always declared himself 
tho advocate of Paganism ; under the specious excuse tliat, in the 
defence of the weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might be 
more advantageously exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Callus was invested with tho honours of the purple, hc embrace 
Julian was |iermitted to breatlio tlie air of freedom, of literature, 
and of Paganism (11).- The crowd of sophists, who were attracted 
by the taste and liberality of their royal pupil, had formed a strict 
alliance betwo<m the learning and tho religion of Greece ; and the po- 
ems of Homer, instead of being admired as the original productions of 
human genius, were seriously ascribed to tlie heavenly inspiration 
of Apollo and tlie Muses. The deities of Olymjnis, as they are 
painted by the immortal bard, imprint themselves on the minds 
which arc the least addicted to superstitious credulity. Our faini- 
liar know ledge of their names and characters, their forms and attri- 
butes, seems to bestow on those airy beings a real and substantial 
existence ; and tho pleasing enchantment produces an im|M>rfcct 
and momentary assent of the imagination to those fables, which are 
tlie most repugnant to our reason and cxperienco. In the age of 
Julian, every cireumstance contributed to prolong and fortify tho 
illusion ; tho magnificent temples of Greece and Asia ; the works 
of tliose artists w ho liad expressed, in painting or in sculpture, the 
divine conceptions of the poet; the pomp of festivals and sacrifices; 
the successful arts of divination ; the (lopular traditions of oracles 
and prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two thousand years. The 
weakness of polytheism was, in some measure, excused by the 
moderation of its claims ; and tho devotion of the Pagans was not 
incompatible with the must licentious scepticism (12). Instead of 
an indivisible and regular system, w hich occu|iies the whole extent 
of tho believing mind, the mytliology of the Greeks was comjioseil 
of a thousand loose and llcxiblo parte, and the servant of the gods 
was at liberty to define tho degree and measure of his religious faith. 

Thu creed which Julian adopted for his own use was of the largest 
dimensions; and, by a strange contradiction, he disdained the salu- 
tary yoke of the Gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offering of his 

(II) LibaniiM, Ont. Pamulb^ e, 9. tO. p. 999, Ac. Grrg. KatianitD, Ont. iU. p. 91. Eaoap. 

Tit. Sophiti. la Maxino, p. 69, 76. Edit. Coam^a. • 

(19) A nodcra philoMpker haa iograiooaly cotaparfd lb« diffpreat operation of tbeism and polj> 
th e i m , wKk rega^ to the doobt or eonriclioa wktcb tbe; produce in Uk homan mind. See Bunc*< 

Many*, roL U. p. 444-45T. in $to. edit ITH. 
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reason on Ihe altars of .Fupiter and Apollo. One of the orations of 
.lulian is consecrated to Cybcle, the mother of the gods, who ro- 
qiiircd from her effeminate priests the bloody sacrifice, so rashly 
performed by llie madness of tlie Phrygian boy. The pious empe* 
ror condescends to relate, without a blush and without a smile, the 
voyage of the goddess from the shores of Pergamus to the mouth of 
the Tiber; and the stupendous miracle, which convinced the senate 
and people of Home that the lump of clay, which their ambassadors 
had trans|H)rled over the seas, was endow'ed with life, and senti- 
ment, and divine power (13). For the truth of this prodigy, he 
ap|)eals to the public monuments of the city; and censures, with 
some acrimony, the sickly and affected taste of those men, whd 
impertinently derided tlie sacred trmlitions of their ancestors (IS-). 

but tlw devout philosopher, who sincerely embraced, and W'armly 
eiicourageil, the supi'rstition of the people, reserved for himseV 
the privilege of a liberal Inlerpn^tation ; and silently w’ithdrew from 
the fool of the altars into the sanctuary of the temple. The el-, 
travagance of the Grecian mythology proclaimed with a clear and 
audible voice, that the pious inquirer, instead of being scandalized 
or Satisfied with the literal sense, should diligently explore the oo- 
cnlt wisdom, wliich had been disguised, by the pnid^cc of Snt^ 
quily, under tlie mask of folly ami of fable (15)1 The'philosophen' 
of the Platonic school (16), Plotinus, Poipliyry, and the ^vine 
lamblichus, were admired as the most skilful masters of this al- 
b'gorical science, wltich laboured to soften and liarmonizc the de- 
formed features of Paganism. Julian himself, who was directed 
in the mysterious pursuit by .Fdesius, the venerable successor of 
lamblichus, asinrcd to the possession of a treasure, •which he esteem- 
ed, if we may credit his solemn asseverations, far above the em- 
pire of tlie world (17). It was indeed a treasure, which derived 
its value only from opinion ; and every artist who flattered himself 

a V 

(II) Itkra* aotkpr hratfed in Uihr tvhom ibe end of (he second ?nnk; war. The miracle M 
Claiulia, either Tirgio or matron, who cleared her fame be diagraeiDg ibc graver modeau of the Ho- 
man ladips. atlrstosi hv a cinud of witnes»«s. Their evidencp U confetti by Draheoliorch (ad Si- 
IhiB Itaiirina, ivii. » }; bnt «e may obaervo that Lbry (tiix. 14.) dkks over the tnoaactioD wilH 
discn'ct auiliiguity. 

(14) 1 cannot refrain from tranacribing the emphatical ironts of Julian s ^ ifoxc? -rxr^ 
rri'TTivdv ptoUloT rit ?oiat'jra« ^ rovroiol Tor^ 4fvyxoi'jv opt^v 

pv. C/et; or ov^r if />X/nct« Oral. v. p. Ul. Jtiliaa likomlae daelarea bit irm belief in tJfee 
anet'/io, tho hot? ihiehli, ithich dropl from heaven on the Qiiirinal bill; and pitiea the atranfo 
bfindMai of Urn Gkrtfliau, vHm pi»lrrrMl the eras to theM ecloaiial traphiea. ipad Cyril. I. vi. 
p. IM. 

(14) See the priOdplet of allegoTy, in Jnlian fOraf. vii. p. 216. 122.). Bi« reaaooing ii lea* absurd 
*kaa ibai of floow modern tbaologbia, who amerf that ao etiraragant or oontradlclory dot-triMf 
iNvaf be divine; since no man alive emild have thought of inventing it. 

(16) Eunapim has made these sophism tbenibjeet of a partial and fanatical historv ; and the learn- 
ed Bmcker (Hist. Philosopb. tom. ii. p. 217— 3u3.) hu employed niidi labowr to iUnstrale their ob- 
score iWea, and ineomprobootiblc doctrlaet. 

[iT) JoUan, OraL vii. p. 213. He swears with the most ftrveot and enthosiastic devotion ; and 
trembles, teat he should betray too mneb of thcae holy myitcricB, which the praCwc might deridn 
with an inpiooi sardonic laugh. 
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lhal be bad extracted tbe precioug orn from tlie Burroundiog dross, 
claimed an e<jual right of stamping the name and figure the most 
agreeable to his peculiar fancy. Iho fable of Atys and Cybnle had 
been already explained by Porphyry; but hi.s labours served only 
to animate the pious industry of Julian, who invented and publish- 
ed his own allegory of that ancient and mystic tale. I'his freedom 
of interpretation, w hich might gratify the pride of Uie Platonists, 
exposed the vanity of tlieir art. >\ithout a tedious detail, the 
modern reader could not form a just idea of tlie strange allusions, 
the forced etymologies, tbe solemn trifling, Md the impenetrable , 

obscurity of these sages, who professed to reveal the system of the * 

universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology were variously 
relateil, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the most 
convenient circumsUnccs; and as, they translated an arbitrary 
cipher, they could extract from any fable any sense which was 
adapted to their favourite systeip of religion and ))hilosophy. • The 
lascivious form of a naked .Venus was lorUved into the discovery 
of some moral precept, or some physical truth; and the castration 
of Atys explained the revolution of the. sun between the tropics, or 
the separation of tbe human soul from vice and errcc (18). - 

The theological system of Julian appears to have contained the Tbeological 
sublime and important principles of natural ndigion. But as the 
faitli, which is not founded on revelation, must remain destitute of 
auy firm assurance, the disciple of Plato imprudently relapsed into 
tlio habits of vul^r supersUtioo ; and the popular and philosophic, 
nelion of the Deity seems to have been confounded in the practice, 
tlie writings, and even in the mind of Julian (19). The pious em- 
peror acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cause of the universe, 
to whom ho ascribed all the perfections of an infinite nature^ invi- 
sible to the eyes, and inaccessible to the understanding, of feeble 
mortals. The Supreme God had created, or rather, in the Platonic 
language, had generated, the gradual succession of dependent spirits, 
of gods, of daemons, of heroes, and of men; and every being which 
derived its existence immediately from the First Cause, received 
the inherent gift of immortality. That so precious an advantage 
miglit not be lavished upon unworthy objects, tlie Creator had en- 
trusted to the skill and power of the inferior gods tbe office of form- 
ing the human body, and of arranging the beautiful harmony of 
the animal, tbe vegetable, and tbe mineral kingdoms. To the 
• 

(IS] S«e the iiAk ot^oo of JuUoo. But all tbe aUegorict wb»«k eir«r immd from tbe Pbtooie 
•cbool are uot worth tbe ehori pocn of GatiUlue oo the a*™* oxtnotxUBarj Tko IfUDiilloii 

of Atys, from tbe wildiwt eotbuMUm to sober petbetac compkaAt, fn bk inetnevafale kis,mwt 
iaepirc a maa with {uty, an conacb with deepair. • 

(19) Tbe true religion of Julian may be deduced from tbe Gmaara, p. SOS. ivitb Spaabeim’s aolet 
and iUustrauona, from tbe Ccagmeata in Cyril, L ii. p. ST, SS. aad cepecsally fren tbe ibwhgtad 
oration in Solem E^ea» p. I3B— tSS. addreaaed» la tbe of friembbsp, te tbe [>— 
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conduct of these divine ministers he delegated the temporal go- 
vernment of this lower world ; but tlieir imperfect administration 
is not exempt from discord or error. The earth, and its inha- 
bitants, are divided among them, and the characters of Mars or 
Mineiva, of Mercury or Venus, may bo distinctly traced in tlie 
laws and manners of their peculiar votaries. As long as our im- 
mortal souls are confined in a mortal prison, it is our interest as 
well as our duty, to solicit the favour, and to deprecate the wrath, 
of the powers of heaven ; whose pride is gratified by tlic devotion of 
, mankind ; and whose grosser parts may be supposed to derive some 

nourishment from the fumes of sacrifice (20). The inferior gods 
might sometimes condescend to animate Uio statues, and to inhabit 
the temples, which were dedicated to their honour. They might 
occasionally visit the eartli, but the iteavens were tlie proper tlirone 
and symbol of their glory. The invariable order of tlie sun, moon, 
ami stars, was liaslily admitted by Julian, as a proof of their eternal 
duration ; and tlu'ir eternity was a sufficient evidence tliat they 
were the w'orkmanship, not of an inferior deity, but of tlio Om- 
nipotent King. In the system of the PlatonisLs, the visible was a 
type of the invisible world. The celestial bodies, as they were in- 
formed by a divine spirit, might be considered as the objects tiic 
most wortliy of religions worship. The Sun, whose genial influence 
pervades and sustains tlie universe, justly claimed the adoration of 
mankind, as the bright representative of the Logos, the lively, tlie 
rational, the beneficent image of the intellectual Fatlior (21). 
Puuudia of In every age, the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied by 
phiiowph«r>. the strong illusions of enthusiasm, and the mimic arts of imjiosture. 

If, in the time of Julian, these arts had been practised only by 
the pagan priests, for the support of an expiring cause, some in- 
dulgence might perhaps be allowed to the interest and habits of the 
sacerdotal character. But it may appear a subject of surprise and 
scandal, that the philosophers tliemscives should have contributed 
to abuse the superstitious credulity of mankind (22), and that the 
Grecian mysteries should have been supported by the magic or the- 
urgy of the modern Platonists. They arrogantly pretended tocontrol 



(90) Julian adopu llili grOM ronceptioo, br aaeribiBg U to kti ftiTonrile Ifarciu Antonmoi (Ce- 
Mres, p. 333.). The Stoic* and PlatooisU b««talrd between the analoqy of Itodiet, and the poritjr 
of ipiriU; yet the gravetl philoaophera indined to the whimsical fancy of Ari»to|>haDe< and Lu* 
eian, that an anbeli^iDf age might itarTe the ininortal gods. Sec Ohaervalioos de Spauheim^ 

. p. 3M. 444. die. 

(91) %ot\ xa) Tvyovy, xoi< tov ve-nrov 

sraTp'o;. Jolian, epM. ){. In another place 'apod Cyril. I. U. p. 60.), he enUs the Sun, God, 
and the throne of God. Julian beUered the Platonidan Trinity; and only blames the Cbristiant 
for preferring a mortal, to an immortal, 

(99) The sophists of Eonapint perform as many miracles at the saints of the deaert ; and the only 
cirenmitance in their fttroor it, that they are of a less gloomy complexion. Inttesd of de«iU with 
horns and tails, lamMiclnM erolied the genii of lore, Ems and Antems, from two adjucent fountains 
Too beantiful boys issnod from the water, fondly embraced him at their folber, and retired at bis 
command, p. 96, IT. 
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the order Of nature, to explore the secrets of futurity, to command 
the service of the inferior demons, to enjoy the view and con- 
versation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging the soul from 
her material bands, to re-unite that immortal particle with the In- 
finite and Divine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the philo- 
sophers with the hopes of an easy conquest; which, from the si- 
tuation of their young proselyte, might be productive of the most 
important consequences (23). Julian imbibed the first rudiments 
of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth of .'I^sius, who had fixed 
at Pergamus his wandering and persecuted school. But as the de- 
clining slrengtli of that venerable sage was unequal to the ardour, 
the diligence, the rapid conception of his pupil, two of his most 
learned disciples, Chrysanthes and Eusebius, supplied, at his own 
desire, the place of their aged master. These philosopliers seem to 
have prepared and distributed their respective parts; and they 
artfully contrived, by dark hints, and affected disputes, to excite 
the impatient hopes of the aspirant, till they dolivered him into 
the hands of their associate, Maximus, the boldest and most skilful 
master of the Theurgic science. By his hands, Julian was secretly 
initiated at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His re- 
sidence at Athens confirmed this unnatural alliance of philosophy 
and superstition. He obtained the privilege of a solemn initiation 
into the mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the general decay of 
the Grecian worship, still retained some vestiges of their primseval 
sanctity; and such was the zeal of Julian, that ho afterwards 
invited tlio Eleusinian pontiff to tlie court of Gaul, for Uie sole 
purpose of consummating, by mystic rites and sacrifices, the great 
work of his sanctification. As these ceremonies were performed 
in the deptli of caverns, and in the silence of the night ; and as 
the inviolable secret of the mysteries was preserved by the discretion 
of the initiated, I shall not presume to describe the horrid sounds, 
and fiery apparitions, which were presented to the senses, or the 
imagination, of tlie credulous aspirant (24), till the visions of com- 
fort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of celestial light (25). 
In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis, the mind of Julian was pe- 
netrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable enthusiasm ; though 



(It) Tbf dnl^roM iMDtgfneiit of Am lopbiftt, who pb^rnl their crodelou papil into coch 
other'* heodi, it fairly told by Enaapint (p. TV.), with aa te tpe ct iDE eimplieity. TW Ahbd de la 

Bleterie aaderttaodt, aad neatly tkiCTibea, the whole comedy (Tie de ialien, p. tl~d7.]. 

p4] When Jalian, in a momentary pnaiCf nude the sign of the the demont instantly dia- 
nppenred (Greg. Naa. Omt iH. p. 1t.)< Gregory mppoece that they were frightened, b«t the prieata 
dHared that they were indignant The rend^, neoordii^ to the mensnre of his faith, will deter* 
Bine this proTon^ qoealion. 

(!25] A darh and distant view ot the terrors and joys of initiation ie shewn hy D»od Chryaosloni, 
Theasbtint, Prodas, and Stobrnns. The learned anlhoc of the Divine Legation has exhibited their 
words (toI. i, p. 1S9, MT, 34t, 9M. edit. IMI.), whkh he dexteronsly or forcibly appliee to his own 
hypothesis. 
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lie might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of ^ions fraud and hy- 
pocrisy, which may be observed, or at least siispectetl, in the cha- 
raoUirs of the must conscientious fanatics. From tliat moment he 
consecrated his life to the service of the {gods; and vrbile the occu- 
pations of war, of government, and of study, seemed to claim the 
whole measure of bis time, a stated portion of the hours of the 
niglit was invariably reserved for the exercise of private devotion. 
TIk‘ bmperance « hich adorned the severe manners of the soMicr 
and the philosopher, w:a.s connected witli some strict and frivolons 
rules of religious abstinence; and it was in honour of Pan or kter- 
cury, of Hecate or isis, lliat Julian, on particular days, denied 
himself the use of some |tarlicular food, which might have been 
oQ'ensive to liis tutelar deities, liy these voluntary fasts, he pre- 
pared his senses and his uiiderstaBding for the frequent and familiar 
visits willi whidi he was honoured liy the celestial powers. 'Not- 
withstanding tliu modest silence of Julian hiiMoif, we may loam 
from his faithful frieud, the orator Lihanius, that he lived in a 
pcqietual iutercourse willi the gods and goddesses; tliat- they dos- 
ceiukd upon earth, -to enjoy the conversation of their favourite liero ; 
that tliey gently interrupt^ bis slumbers by touching his liand or 
his hair; Ibat lliey warned him of every . impending danger, and 
oouduclod him, by tlieir kifallible wisdom, in evevy action of his 
life; and tliat he liad acquirc'd audi an inUmatc knowledge of his 
heavenly guests, as readily to distinguisii the voioe of Ju|nter from 
that of Minerva, and the (brni of A|iollu from tlie figure of Her- 
cules [2GJ. These sleeping or waking visions, tlie or^iiary etfeets 
of abstinence and fanaticism, would almost degrade tlie enqieror to 
the level of an Egyptian monk. jBut tlie useleas lives of Antony or 
Padiouius were consiHnud in these vain occupalums. Julian 
coukl break from the dream of superstition to arm himself for battle; 
and alter vanquishing in the held the enemies of Rome, ho calmly 
retired into his tent, to dictate the wise and salutary taws -of an 
empire, orto indulge his genius in the elegant pursuits of hterahire 
and philosopliy. 

The imporlaul secret of Uio apostasy of JoUsii vras intrusted to 
tlie iidclily of the inUiuied, with whom he was united by the sa- 
cred lies of.friendship and religion (27). The pleasing rumour was 
cautiously circulated among the adherents of the ancient worship ; 
and his future greatness became Uie olyecl of Uic hopes, the |iray- 
ers, and the predictions of the Pagans, in every province of Iho 



US) Aalaan'tBMSMToalinnl bloi w •SManuS •naSWAl Unit; Wt likuiia«patM»«llli 
iScUati aad aiSaiia.of iSa Al S igi n lwo<l.«wC adAalaw.f. I». awl Onl. ParaMal. 
c. Uasiii, p. 3M, SIO.). . rf 

CUl Ukwtai, Oral. Farral. c. x. p. 3U, SH. OaSaa lwSa w w raa aa aaoaaapaai aUaacraupo.-'^h 
laevxif ’Wabralla'riawliikalaMrr, whkbaw]rljaaaaaM'aSaapMMaa,AwaaiSaaaalaSM4aaSlMr« - 
lo.iSaialigiaaafllMiraiiaaiaaraiaaam a MaM. »lika,aajaaSoaMiaaw, ar aa aalpat p a H i r S y tip e . , 
Sac Jullaa. Op. p. 4M. aad Bin. dr lorlra, tan. II. p. 141. _ •' 
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empire. From the zeal and virtues of their royal proselyte, they 
fondly expected the cure of every evil, and the restoration of every 
Uesaiag; and instead of disapproving of the ardour of their pious 
wishes, Julian ingenuously oonfi'ssod, that he was amliHions to 
attain a situation, in which he might be useful' to his country and 
to his religion. But this religion was viewed with an hostile eye by 
the successor of Constantine, whose capricious passions alternately 
saved and threatened the life of Julian. The arts of magic and 
divination were strictly prohibited under a despotic 'government, 
which condescended to fear them ; and if the 'Pagans -were reluc- 
tantly indnlged in the exercise of their superstition, the rank of 
Julian -would have exoeptod him from the gentTsI toleration. The 
apostate soon became the presumptive heir of the monarchy, and his 
'death could .akme have appeased the just apprehensions of the 
Christians (28). But tlic young prince, who aspired to U)o glory of 
'«4ecu TSither than of a martyr, consulted his safety by dissembling 
ids religion; and the easy temper of polytheism permitted him to 
join in the public worship of a sect 'whicli he inwardly despised. 
Libaniiis has considered the h'ypocrisy of his friend as a subject, 
not of censure, but of praise. “ As the statues of tlie gods,” says 
that orator, “-which hare been defiled with filth, are again plarod 
“ in a magnificent temple ; so the beauty of truth was seated in the 
“ mind of Julian, after it had been purified from tlie errors and 
“ follies of his education. His sentiments were changed ; but as it 
“ would have been dangerous to liave avowed his sentiments,. his 
“ conduct still continued the same. Very different from tlie ass 
“ in disop, who disguised himself with a lion’s hide, oar lion was 
“ obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an ass; and, while 
“'ho embraced the dictates of reason, to obey the laws of prudence 
“and necessity(29).'’ The dissiwnilation of Julian lasted about 
ten years, from his secret initiation at Ephesus to tlie beginning of 
Ihi; civil war; when he declared himself at once the implacable 
oneni-y of Christ and of Constanthis. This state of constraint might 
-contr^ute to strengthen his devotion ; and as soon as he hail satis- 
fied the obligation of assisting, <m solemn festivals, at the assem- 
bties of the Christians, Julian returned, with the impatience of a 
lover, to born bis freuand voluntary incense on the domestic chapels 
of Jupiter and Mercury. But as every act of dissimulation must be 
painful to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christianity in- 
creased the aversion of Julian for a religion which oppresS(?d the 
iroedom of bis mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct re- 
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(29) UlMniiu, Oral. Parental, c. ii. p. 239. 
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pugnaDt to the nobiest attributes of human nature, sincerity and 
courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods of Homer, and 
of the Scipios, to the new faith, which his uncle had established in 
the Roman empire ; and in which he himself had been sanctified by 
the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philosopher, it was incumbent 
on him to justify his dissent from Christianity, which was supported 
by the number of its converts, by the chain of prophecy, the splen- 
dour of miracles, and the weight of evidence. The elaborate 
work (30), which he composed amidst the preparations of the Per- 
sian war, contained the substance of those ai^unents which he had 
long revolved in his mind. Some fragments have been transcribed 
and preserved, by his adveiwary, the vehement Cyril of .Alex- 
andria (31); and they exhibit a very singular mixture of wit and 
learning, of sophistry and fanaticism. The elegance of the style, 
and tlie rank of the author, recommended his writings to the public 
attention (32) ; and in the impious list of the enemies of Christianity, 
the celebrated name of Porphyry was efiaced by the superior merit 
or reputation of Julian. The minds of the faithful were either se- 
duced, or scandalized, or alarmed; and the pagans, who sometimes 
presumed to engage in the unequal dispute, derived, from the po- 
pular work of their Imperial missionary, an inexhaustible supply 
of fallaeious objections. But in the assiduous prosecution of these 
theological studies, the emperor of the Romans imbibed the illiberal 
prejudices and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted an ir- 
revocable obligation to maintain and propagate hisrdigious opinions ; 
and whilst he secretly applauded the strength and dextority with 
which ho wielded the weapons of controversy, be was tempted to 
distrust the sincerity, or to despise the understandings, of his 
antagonists, who could obstinately resist the force of reason and 
eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and indignation the 
apostasy of Julian, had much more to fear from his powor than 
from his arguments . The pagans, who were conscious of his fervent 
zeal, expected, perliaps with impatience, that the flames of perse- 
cution should be immediatdy kindled against the enemies of the 
gods; and that the ingenious malice of Julian would invent some 

(30) Fsbrtdus (BiMioUi. GnM. 1. t. C. riti. p. 8S~00.) tftil Lardner (Healbra TcctioMnies, yoI. It. 

p. ^ — 17.) htTQ coaplM all Out can now be diaoorered of Juban’a work agalul tbe 

Cliriftiana. 

(31) Aboat sereDlj yean after the death of Jolian, he eieraled a task which had been feebly 
aiicmplcd by Philip of Side, a prolii and cooleniptible writer. Sven the work of Cyril hat not en* 
lirdy ■alitfM the moat favonrable jodgea : tod the Abb^ de la Bleterie (Preface k THbl. de Jovien, 
p. 30. 32.) wiabea Ibal some thiohgim phiUm/^ (a atruge centanr] would uodctlake the refuia* 
lino of Julian. 

(32) iibanina (Orat. Parental, c. Uutii. p. Sll.), who haabeen inapectcd of naaUii«g bit friend, 
prt^lrr* ibi> divine tindiealio* (OreU it. in necem Julian, p. 233. edit. Horel.) to ibe wrtUnga of 
Porphyry. Ilia judgment may be arraigned [Socratea, 1. iii. c. 23.}, but Libaaio* cannot be aocuaed 
of flattery to a dead prince. 
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cruel rerinements of death and torture, which had been unknown 
to the rude and inexperienced fury of his predecessors. But the 
hopes, as well as the fears, of the religious factions were apparently 
disappointed, by Uie prudent humanity of a prince (33), who was 
careful of his own fame, of the public peace, and of the rights of 
mankind. Instructed by history and reflection, Julian was per- 
suaded, that if the diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by 
saluUry violence, neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous 
opinions of the mind. The reluctant victim may be dragged to the 
foot of the altar; but the heart still abhors and disclaims the sacri- 
legious act of the hand. Religious obstinacy is hardened and exas- 
perated by oppression ; and, as soon as the persecution subsides, 
those who have yielded, arc restored as penitents, and those who 
have resisted arc honoured as saints and martyrs. If Julian adopted 
the unsuccessful cruelty of Diocletian and his colleagues, he was 
sensible that he should stain his memory with the name of a tyrant, 
and add new glories to the Catholic church, which had derived 
strength and increase frpm the severity of the pagan magistrates. 
Actuated by these motives, and apprehensive of disturbing the re- 
pose of an unsettled reign, Julian surprised the world by an edict, 
which was not unworthy of a statesman, or a philosopher. He ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants of the Roman world, the benefits of a 
free and equal toleration ; and the only hardship which he inflicted 
on the Christians, was to deprive them of the power of tormenting 
tlieir fellow-.subjects, whom they stigmatised with tlie odious titles 
of idolaters and heretics. The pagans received a gracious permis- 
sion, or rather an express order, to open all their temples (3'») ; and 
they were at once delivered from the oppressive laws, and arbitrary 
vexations, which they had sustained under the reign of Constantine, 
and of his sons. At the same time, the bishops and clergy, who 
had been banished by the Arian monarch, were recalled from exile, 
and restored to their respective churches ; the Donatists, tlie Nova- 
tians, the Macedonians, the Eunomians, and those who, with a 
more prosperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the council of 
Nice, Julian, who understood and derided their theological dis- 
putes, invited to the palace the leaders of the hostile sects, that he 
might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furious encounters. 
The clamour of controversy sometimes provoked the emperor to 
exclaim, “Hear me! the Franks have heard me, and the Ale- 

(33) Libaniut [OrtL Parmt. c. Uiii. p. 363, 334.) hai cloqncnUy fiplatacd ibe (olerallng princi- 
ple! and condact of bit Imperial friend. In a very remarVable cpitlle to the people of Bottra, Jolias 
liimseir (epiil. Ui.) profeisn bit moderation, and belrajt hia teal, which it acknowledged by Am- 
Bianut, and expo^ by Gregory (Orat. Hi. p. 73.). 

(34) In Greece the templet of Mioenra were o|>cned by hit expreat command, before the death of 
CooiUotiut (Libao. Oral. Parent, c. 33. p. 350.) ; and Jnlian dedarct hiimrlf a Pagan, in bit public 
lOBDifetto to the Alheniaut. Tbit unquetUonabic evidence may correct the hatly anerlion of Am- 
Biaout, who Meat to tnppoM ConsUntinoplc to be the place where be ditcovered bit atUchment to 
the godt. 
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manni;” bnt te'sMn; dtwoyered that he was now eD;i;af»d- adtti 
more obstinate and implacable enemies; and thongh he exerted the* 
powers of oratory to persuade them to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before ho dismissed them from hia 
presence, that he had nothing to dread from theimion of the Christ 
tians. The impartial Ammiaiius has ascribed this affected demency 
to the desire of fomenting the intestine dirisiens of the diitrch; and 
the insidious design of undermining the foundations of Christianity, 
was inseparably connected with the zeal which Julian professed, to 
restow the ancient religion of the cmpire(35). ' 

As soon as hoaseended the throne, Ik assuimd, aecordiagto tho' 
enstom of his predecessors, the cltaracter of snpreme pontiff; not: 
only as the most honourable title of Imperial greatness, bnt as au 
sacred and important office; the duties of which he was resolved toi 
execute with pious diligence. As the business of the slate prevented' 
the emperor from joining every day in the public devotion of hw 
subjects, he dedicaled a domestic ch.'ipel to his tutelar deity tha 
Sun; ills gardens were filled 'with statues and altars of the gods; 
and each apartment of the palace displayed the appi'arance of a> 
magnificent temple. Every morning he saluted the parent of li^it 
with a sacrifice; the blood of another victim was shed at the mo- 
ment vrhen the Sun sunk below the horizon ; and the Moon, Ihu' 
Stars, and the Genii of the night, received their respective and sea- 
sonable honours from the indefatigable devotion of Julian. On. 
solemn festivals, he regularly visited the temple of the god or goddesa 
to whom the day was peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to 
excite the religion of the magistrates and people by the exampleol! 
his own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty state of a monarefai 
distinguishetl by the splendour of his purple, and encompassed by 
the golden shields of his guards, .liilian solicited, wiffi rtspeethtb 
eagerness, the meanest offices which contributed to the worship' of! 
the gods. Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priest*, of in^ 
ferior ministers, and of female dancers, who were dedicated to th»» 
service of the temjile, it was the bnsincss of the emperor to briugp 
the wood, to blow the tire, to handle the knife; to slaughter (he* 
victim; and, thrusting his bloody lumds into the bowels of the expiiu* 
ing animal; to draw forth the hearf orHiver,* and to read, with thei 
consummate skill of an haruspex, the imaginary signs' of future 
events. 'Hie wisest of the pagans censured this extravagant su— - 
perslition, which affected to despise the restraints of prudence and 
decency. Under the reign of a prince, who praelLmd the rigid, 
maxims of (economy, the expense of religious worship consumed a: 



(3S1 AamrianvcjiiK. 5. S w ww»».l. r. c. $. WwH» aiiiiH. . . n—a » p |ii iaapi 

qui ilp^iropriiv fneraut p»r {niMgmtihm novi prindpiv fid ceoletiM rodeo at-- 

lenm: stlTmut LiietfHlaaot, tom. ii. p. IM. OpMtMMeaH»th»D«DMtats <browlag‘lteir 
to aa apmutc (I. ii. c. lO. p. $7. «dit. Dupia.). 
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very large portion of the re> enne; a constant supply of the scarcest' 
and ino>t beautiful birds was transported from distant climates, to 
bleed on the altars of tlie gods; an hundred osen were frr(|uently 
socririctxl by Julian on one and the same day ; and it soon became 
a popular jest, that if lie sliould return with coiupiest from the Per- 
sian war, the brctxl of Itomud cattle must infallibly be extinguished. 
Yet this cxpeiiM! may appear inconsiderable, when it is coni|>ared 
willi the splendid presents which were olfercd, either by the hand, 
or by order, of tho emperor, to all the celubrah^ places of devotion 
in the Human world; and with the sums allotted to repair and dc- 
ourate tlie ancient temples, which had sullen^ the silent decay of 
time, or the recent injuries of Christian rapine. Encouraged by 
the example, the exhortations, the liberality, of their pious sove-- 
reign, tlie cities and families resumed the practice of their neglected 
ciuvmonies, “ Every part of tho world,” exclaims Libaniiis, with 
devout transport, “displayed the triumph of religion; and the grate- 
“ ful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoko of 
“ incense, and a solemn train of priests and prophets, without fear 
“ and without danger. The sound of prayer and (A music was 
“ lh»rd on the tups-of the higiiest mountains; and llio same ox af- 
“ forded a sacrilke for the gods, and a siipjier for their joyous vo- 
“ taries(3U).” 

liul the genius and power of Julian were une<|ual to tlie enter- 
prize of restoring a religion, which was destitute of theological prin- 
ciples, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ; whicli ra- 
pidly hastened to decay and dissolution, and was not susceptible of 
any solid or consistent reformation. Tlie jurisdiction of the su- 
preme poutilT, more especially after that oflice had been uniteil with 
the Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole extent of tho Homan 
empire. Julian named for his vicars, in the several provinces, the 
priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed the best (lualifled to 
co-operate in the execution of his great design ; and his pastoral 
letters {37), if wc may use that name, still represent a very curious 
sketch of his wishes and intentions. He din«ts, that in every city 
the sacerdotal ordt« sliould bo com|K>sed, without any distinction of 
birtli or fortune, of Uiose persons who were the most conspicuous 
for their love of the gods, and of man. “ If they are guilty,” con- 
tkiues he, “ of any scandalous olTencc, tliey should bo censured or 

(SO)^ The mtortllMi «f Ibo Piftn wvrthip ia ilrvribed hv Jirfion { p. S46.), Litwaiui, 
(Oral. Pairnt. c. 40. p. Q84, 387. aod Oral. CoDaular. ad Julian, p. 34S, 346 rdit. Mnrrl ), Ammiaaos 
j xxii. 13. ), aod Gregory Nauanseo ( Ont. iv. p. |31 Tbeae wriUra agrne in tlio and 

nreo mloutc, rarU ; but ibr difTcrrol lighu in which tb»^ tIcw the extreme dcToUoo of Julian, are 
nfirmitc of tb* gradalkma of aolf»opp l» w»6, poatonate admiratios, mdd r^roof, and partal in* 
VOCtMO. 

(89) S«* Miaa. fipialoLiUx. lxU.liaii. and a >od cariootfregmewt, wiihont beginning or end 
(p. 388 — 30S.]. The aupreme pontiff dcridea the Muaaic bislorYi and the Chrtatian diteipime, prerm 
tbifitanli po«u to Um ttnbrew propketa, and palUate»,witk tin ihiU of a JeauK, iha rdafite wnnUp 

of^ioagii. 
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degraded by the superior pontiff; but as long as they retain their 
“ rank, they are entitled to the respect of the magistrates and people. 
“Their humility may be shewn in the plainness of tlieir domestic 
“ garb ; their dignity, in the pomp of holy vestments. M hen they 
*‘arc summoned in their turn to officiate before the altar, they 
“ought not, during the appointed number of days, to depart from 
“tlie precincts of the temple; nor should a single day be suffered 
“to elapse, without the prayers and the sacrifice, which they arc 
“ obliged to offer for the prosperity of the slate, and of individuals. 
“The exercise of their sacred functions requires an immaculate 
“ purity, both of mind and body; and oven when they are dismissed 
“ from the temple to the occupations of common life, it is incumbent 
“ on them to excel in decency and virtue the rest of their fellow- 
“ citizens. The priest of the gods should never be seen in theatres 
“ or taverns. His conversation should be chaste, his diet tem(>crate, 
“ his friends of honourable reputation ; and if he sometimes visits 
“ the Forum or the Palace, he should appear only as the advocate 
“ of those who have vainly solicited eitlier jiistico or mercy. His 
“ studies should be suited to the sanctity of his jirofession. Li- 
“centious tales, or comedies, or satires, must be banished from his 
“ library, which ought solely to consist of historical and philoso— 
“ phical writings ; of history which is founded in truth, and of phi- 
“ losophy which is connecM with religion. The impious opinions 
“ of the F.picureans and sceptics deserve his abhorrence and con- 
“ tempt (^); hut he should diligently study the systems of Pytha- 
“goras, of Plato, and of the Stoics, which unanimously teach that 
“there are gods ; that the world is governed by their providence; 
“that their goodness is the source of every temporal blessing; and 
“ that they have prepared for the human soul a future state of 
“ reward or punishment.” The Imperial pontiff inculcates, in the 
most persuasive language, the duties of benevolence and hospitality ; 
exhorts his inferior clergy to recommend the universal practice of 
those virtues ; promises to assist their indigence from the public 
treasury ; and declares his resolution of establishing hospitals in 
every city, where the poor should be received williout any invidious 
distinction of country or of religion. Julian beheld with envy tlio 
wise and humane regulations of the church ; and he very frankly 
confesses his intention to deprive the Christians of the applause, as 
well as advantage, which they had acquired by the exclusive practice 
of charity and beneficence (39). The same spirit of imitation might 



(M) The eiiiltaUoa of Jolian ( p. SOI.), that th«e impioaa aects, and, Iholr writlDgi, an* cx» 
tingoubod, may be coDsistenl enottgli r iih the sacerdotal character ; but it ia unworthy of a philoso* 
pher to wish that aoT opinions ami arguments the most rc)njgoaQt to hit own shoold be concealed 
from the kno^btlgc of mankind. 

(39) Tet he insinuates, that the Christiana, under the pretence of charily, iofeigled children from 
ibctr religion and parcals, cOBveyed them on shipboard, and devoted those vicUmi to a life of poverty 
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dispose Uic emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institutions, the 
use and importance of which were approved by the success of his 
enemies. But if these imaginary plans of reformation had been 
realized, the forced and itnperfcct copy would have be«m less bene- 
ficial to Paganism, than honourable to Christianity (VO). The Gen- 
tiles, w ho peaceably followed the customs of their ancestors, were 
rather surprised tlian |>leased with the introduction of foreign 
manners ; and, in the short period of his reign, Julian had frequent 
occasions to complain of the want of fervour of his own party (VI). 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to embrace the friends 
of Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren ; and though ho par- *' 
tially overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he admired and 
rewardetl the noble perseverance of those Gentiles who Ixad preferred 
Uie favour of llic gods to that of tl»e emperor (V2). If they cul- 
tivated the literature, as well as the religion, of the Greeks, they 4' 

acquired an additional claim to tlic friendship of Julian, who ranked 
the Muses in the number of his tutelar deities. In the religion which 
he had adopted, piety and learning were almost synonymous (V3) ; 
and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philosophers, has- 
tened to the imperial court, to occupy the vacant places of the bi- 
shops, who had seduced the credulity of Constantins. His suc- 
cessor esteemed the tics of common initiation as far more sacred 
than those of consanguinity ; he chose his favourites among the 
sages, who were deeply skilled in tlie occult sciences of magic and 
divination ; and every impostor, who pretended to reveal the secrets 
of futurity, was assured of enjoying the present hour in honour and 
affluence (VV). Among the philosophers, Maximus obtained the 
most eminent rank in tlio friendship of his royal disciple, whocom- 
municateil, with unreserved confidence, his actions, his sentiments, 
and his religious designs, during the anxious suspense of the civil 
war (V5). As soon as Julian had taken possession of tlic palace of 
Constantinople, he dispatched an honourable and pressing invita- 



or rmitode {a a ctmnirj ( p. S4A. ). Had tbo charge b^o prored, it was his du|j» not to 

coropbin, tat to pnaiUi. 

(40) Gregory Naziaozen is faccUoas, iogcuiooSf and argamentative [Orat. iii.p. t01,103«d(c.). Ho 
ridiculrs the folly of soch vain imitation ; aod amuses himself with ioqairing, what lessons, moral or 
theological, could b« ealraeted from the Grecian fables. 

(41) He accosts one of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the Christian bishops aod presby- 
ters (Bpist. Iiii.). Opuv ov» stoXHv oXtyapt** ovoav y,p.Tv wpo; 6<ot; ^ aod again, 

ovTw &c. E{Nst. Uili. 

(43) He praises the fidelity of Calliieoc, priestess of Ceres, who had been twice as constant as Pc- 
•elope, and rewanls her with the priesiht^ of the Phrygian goddea at Pesaions (Julian. EpUt. xxl.). 
Be applauds the firmness of Sopater of UicrapoUa, who bad t^n repeatedly pressed by Constantina 
and Gallus to apo$iativ ( Epist. xxvii. p. 401.). 

(43) () aofjic'^mv ^oyouf ti xai Os^v 7ipa« Orat, Parent. c.TT. p. 303. Thesame 

aentimeot is freqoently inculcated by Jnlian, Libanius, and the rest of their p^rty. 

(44) The curiosity aod credulity of the emperor, who tried every mode of distnalioo, are fairly 
exposed by Ammianus, xxii. 13. 

(45) Julian. Epist. xxxTiii. Three other epistles ( xv. xvt. xxiix. } in the same stylo of friendship 
and conSdeoce, are addressed to the philosopher Haximai. 
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lion to Maximus ; who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, with Chry- 
santliius, the associate of his art and studies. The prudent and 
superstitious Chrysantiuiis refused to undertake a journey which 
shewed itself, according to the rules of divination, with the most 
threatening and malignant aspect : but his companion, whose fana- 
ticism was of a bolder cast, persisted in his intorrogatioits, till he 
liad extorted from the gods a seeming consent to his own v ishes, 
and those of the emgieror. The journey of Maximus through the 
cities of Asia displayed the triumph of {iliilosophic vanity ; and the 
magistrates vied with each other in the honourable reception which 
they prepare<l for the friend of their sovereign. Julian was pro- 
nouncing an oration before the senate, when ho was informivl of 
the arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately intcmipted his 
discourse, advanced to meet him, and, after a tender embrace, 
conducted him by the hand into the midst of tlie assembly ; where 
he publicly acknowledged the lienefhs which he had derived front’ 
the instrnctions of the philosopher. Maximus (46], who soon ac-- 
quired the eontktrnoe, and influenced the cminciis, of Julian, was 
insensibly corrupted by the temptations of a court. His dress Ixt- 
camemore splendid, his demeanour more lofty, and ho was exposed, 
under a sucooeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the means 
by which the daiciplo of Plato had accumulated, in the short dura- 
tion of his favour, a very scandalous ]>roportion of wealth. Of the 
other philosophers' and sophists, who were invited to the Imperial 
residence by the choiee of Julian, or by the succoss of Maximus, few 
wore able to poeserve theirinooconoo or their reputation (kT). The 
liberal gifts of raoney, lands, and hmiscs, vsere insuflicient to satiate 
their rapacious avarice; and the indignation of the people was justly 
excited by the remembrance of their abject poverty and disinterested 
professions. The penetration of Julian cotild not always be de- 
ceived : but ho'was unwilling to despise the characters of those men 
whose talents deserved his esteem : ho desired to eocape the douMe 
reproach of imprudence and inconstancy; and ho was apprehensive 
of degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the honour of luUcrs and 
of rcligfon (48). 

The favour of Julian was almost equally divided between the 



{Wf Ftn^n* fin ■itlinn, p. 71, 79, 7V., and in CttrynnUiki, p. 147. MS.) hs* minttlHg rHatnd 
anwlolM, whick h« cocreniTtn to Ims th« moat hnpoTUnt pt«nU of TrI hr foiHy ron« 

fw* frailty of Kaximna. His mvptioo at Coastantiaoplo Is devribod by Lihaobn (Oral. Parent, 
e. Mk p. 3M.) and Amniiannfl fxiU. 7,). 

{H) CbrymmUnc, who bad refosed lo qell tydla, was cre at t ri h«gbqtrl(>ti of tbe prorhur. Hts 
camioasaaid ttanpera t e nsn of power apcnred bha after tbr rerolnilon ; ami he lired in petP.'e; white 
lUxjniii, Priscos, &c., were perseented by the Christian ndniflers. See the adrentures of those fn- 
Miaaofhisii, cotteeiod by Bmcker, ton. it. p. 391'— Ml. 

(49) See Lthaaios (Omli Parent, e. KM, IM. p. 329, 329, 329>> and Enitapins (TU. Sophist, in Pm- 



* Bunapius wrote a eontinoatiou of the History ed in Niebuhr’s EdHIon of the ByxantiDe Hiato* 
oiDtKifpiiB; 8«ao mtnaWe fraqaMals of thif 
^eork hare been recovered by M. Mai, and rcfftM- 
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Pagans, Tyho had fimily adherrd to tlic worsliip of their aorestors, conTmiou. 
aixl tile Christians, who prudently embraced llio religion of their 
aovereign. The acquisition of new proselytes gralitied the ruling 
passions of his soul, superstition and vanity ; and lie wag heard to 
declare, with the enthusiasm of a missionary, that if ho could render 
each indivklnal richer than Midas, and cvei^ city 'greater than Ita- 
bylun, he should not esteem himself the benefactor of mankind, 
unless, at the same time, lie could reclaim his subjects from their 
impious revolt against the immortal gotls (50). A prince, who had 
studied human nature, and w ho (lossessed the treasiiivs of the ito- 
naan empiru, could adapt his arguments, his jiromises, and his 
rewards, to every orderof Christians (51); and the merit of a sea- 
sonable conversion was allowed to supply the defects of a candidate, 
or even to expiatn the guilt of a criminal. As the army is tho most 
forcible engine of absolute power, .lulian applied himself, with pe- 
culiar diligence, to corrupt the religion of his troops, without whose 
hearty concuirence every' measure must be daiigi^ruus and unsuo- 
cnssful ; and the natural temper of soldiers made this coiiqiiust as 
easy as it was important. Tlie' legions of Caul devoted themselves 
tb llie faith, as well as to the fortunes, of their victorious leader; 
and even befon; the death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of 
announcing to his friends, tliat they assisted with fen’ent dcvotioir, 
gnd voracious appetite, at the sacriliccs, which were repeatedly 
oOered in his camp, of whole liocatombs of fat oion (53). The 
armies of the East, which had been trained under the standard of 
the cross, and of Constantius, required a more artful and expensive 
mode of persuasion. On tlie days of solemn and public festivals, 
the emperor received the homage, and rewarded the merit, of the 
troops, ilis tlirono of state was encircled witli the military ensigns 
of Ikume and. tlie republic ; the holy namu'of Christ was erased from 
the Labarum; and the symbols of war, of majesty, and of pagan 
superstition, were so ifexterously blended, that the faithful subject' 
iucurrod the guilt of idolatry, when he respectfully saluted the 

arcffen, p, Sobo stadenu, uboM «ip«cUliOM (xrbapa grooB^loBt or oilraTa^aat, r» • 

tlml III dbgiMl (Grrg. Ifajt. Oral. iv. p. IM.) U b alraogr Ibal we tboaM not be able lo coatradkt 
lb« uaa ofOM«fTlllMMBt*«ckBpUfa (BIB. Am Eaipnwm» lam, iv. p; 9m^. **l«Co«r ileiuHra 
** oat pleinn de pbiloaopbca et degcaa pcrdiu.** 

(49) Under ibe reigo of Lewti IIV. his subjects of every rank aspired to the riorious title of Cois- 
eerfuMur, eipreaaive of ibeir leal and soeceas in Btaking proselyte*. The and the Idea are 
growing olwoleie lu France; nay they never be introduced into England! 

(50) See tbo strong eipreanoM of Llbtninsy which were probaMv those of Jitsan bunaelf (Oial. 

Wiwnl. c. 59. p. 285.). 

(51) When Gregory Nazbnieo (Omt. x. p. lOf.) is desirOoslo magnify the Christian firmoeas of ' 
hii brother CjHtrian. pkyiiciaii lo the Imperial court, he owns that Caeahos dispoled wiih a lomid* 
nbte adverufy, rroAvv it owilorf, *ac fityav cv )oya»v dcivoTVfTt, In hi* Inveclivca be 
senteW allows any share of wit or coorage to the apuatate. 

(52) Julian. Episi. xzxviii. Ammianns, xxil. 12. Aden ot in diet pmno singnloe m’dites enrnie 
diMenUore sagina victltantn incoltina, |M>iosqiie avidiuie conepli, humerii impositi transruntiiim 
per plateas, ex pobltcis aedibas. ... ad sea diverioria portarenior. The devout |winec sod the In- 
dignant historian deaertbc the same scene; and la llirricam or Aetlodi, simibr causes nuiat have 
produced sinular effects. 
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person or image of liis sovereign. The soldiers passed successively 
in review : and each of them, before he received from the hand of 
Julian a liberal donative, proportioned to his rank and services, was 
required to cast a few grains of incense into the flame which burnt 
upon Uic altar. Some Christian confessors might resist, and others 
might repent ; but the far greater number, allured by Uie prospect 
of gold, and awed by the presence of the emperor, contracted the 
criminal engagement ; and their future perseverance in the worship 
of the gods was enforced by every consideration of duty and of in- 
terest. By the frc(juent repetition of these arte, and at the expense 
of sums which would have purchased the service of half the nations 
of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for his troops the imaginary 
prob'ction of the gods, and for himself the firm and cfTcctual sup- 
iwrt of the Roman legions (53). It is indeed more tlian probable, 
that the restoration and encouragement of Paganism revealed a 
niultitude of pretended Christians, who, from motives of temporal 
advantage, had aajuiesced in the religion of tlie former reign ; and 
who afterwarts returned, with the same flexibility of conscience, to 
the faith which was professed by the successors of Julian. 

TheJnn. "'hile the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore and 
propagate the religion of his ancestors, he embraced tlic extraordi- 
nary design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. In a public 
epistle (5k) to the nation or community of the Jews, dispersed, 
through the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, condemns their 
oppressors, praises their constancy, declares himself Uieir gracious 
protector, and expresses a pious hope, that, after his return from 
the Persian war, he may be permitted to pay liis grateful vows to 
the Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. The blind superstition, 
and abject slarery, of those iinforttinate exiles, must excite the con- 
tempt of a philosophic emperor; but they deserved the friendship 
of Julian, by their implacable hatred of the Christian name. The 
barren synagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebel- 
lious church ; the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice ; 

• ^ gravest rabbis approved the private murder of an apos- 
tate (55) ; and their seditious clamours had often awakened the in- 
dolence of the Pagan magistrates. Under the reign of ConstanUne, 
the Jews became the subjects of their revolted children, nor was it 




^fSS) Gr^orj (Ont. iii. p. 74, 75. 83 — 86.) aoil Libanios, (Oral. Parrot, c. Izxxi, liitii. p. 307, 

ovx ipyoZfiat irievro* tuyav. The aopbirt 

owDi aod jQMihri the eznooMi of ihr«r militarv 
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long before they experienced the bitterness of domestic tyranny. 
The civil immunities which had been granted, or confirmed, by 
ScTcnis, were gradually repealed by the Christian princes; and a 
rash tumult, excited by the Jews of Palestine (56), seemed to justify 
the lucrative modes of oppression, which were invented by the bi- 
shops and eunuchs of the court of Constantius. The Jewish patri- 
arch, who was still permitted to exercise a precarious jurisdiction, 
held his residence at Tiberias (57) ; and the neighbouring cities of 
Palestine were filled with the remains of a people, who fondly ad- 
hered to the promised land. But the edict of Hadrian was renewed 
and enforced; and they viewed from afar the walls of the holy city, 
which were profaned in their eyes by the triumph of the cross, and 
the devotion of the Christians (58). 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country, the walls of Jerusa- 
lem (59) inclosed the two mountains of Sion and Acra, within an 
oval figure of about three English miles (60). Towards the south, 
the upper town, and the fortress of David, were erected on the lofty 
ascent of Mount Sion : on the north side, the buildings of the lower 
town covered the spacious summit of Mount Acra ; and a part of the 
hill, distinguished by the name of Moriah, and levelled by human 
industry, was crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish nation. 
After the final destruction of the temple, by the arms of Titus and 
Hadrian, a ploughshare was drawn over the consecrated ground, as 
a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion w;as deserted ; and the vacant 
space of the lower city was filled with the public and private edifices 
of the Allian colony, which spread themselves over the adjacent hill 
of Calvary. The holy places were polluted with monuments of 
idolatry ; and, either from design or accident, a chapel was dedi- 
cated to Venus, on the spot which had been sanctified by the death 
and resurrection of Christ (61). Almost three hundred years after 
those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was demo- 
lished by the order of Constantine; and the removal of the earth 
and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A 
magnificent church was erected on that mystic ground, by the first 
; 

(M] Et iiiMrea (dvriefj tb« eWII war of M^cdUiu) Jedatorum wdltioy qai Fatridon artkrie l» 
rcf »i if)«eic« Mttolamit, oppmaa. AnrellMTkMr, !■ CemUuitto, e. xlIK See TlUcmoDl, Hitt, dea 
Emperrort, tom. iv. p. 9T9« ie 4lo. 

(S7) Tbe city aed syaafogae of Tiberiai are cnrioosly described by Rclaed. Pakstia. tom. if. p^ 
leW~104^ 

(M) Batnage has fully illustrated the stale of tbe Jews mder Cooslaatiac and bis aocoeason (tos. 
»Hi. c it. p. Ill— IM.). 

(S9) Rt^nd (PaUmin. 1. f . p. SOO. 300. L iii. p. 83S.) deacribea, wUb leami^ and pervpieaity, Je> 
rosaleBf and bee of tbv ^jaoaot eouairy. 

(00) 1 bare ooosoLted a rare and curiwu treatise of H . D’Anvitte ( smr rAadoane J^nmtem, Pa- 
ris, 1747, p. 75.) Tbe circnmCerrnce of tbe aecicat city ( Eoaeh. PreparaL Evangel, t ii. e. S0.) 
was (wenty-aevM sladia, or 1550 losses. A plan, taken on tbe ^1, aasifiM no more tban 1990 kt 
tbe Bodeni town. Tbo circait is defiaed by oalnral landnuaiis, wbicb cannot be mistaken or re- 
moved. 

(Of) Sec two carioos pamagei in Jeroa (tom. i. p. 101. tom. vi. p. 315.), aad tbe ample details of 
TiUemonl [^t. dn Bmpereurs, ton. 1. p. 109. tom. U. p. 289. 394. 4to. odilkm). 
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Cliristian emperor; and the effi'cts of his pious muniHcence irerc 
extended to every spot which had been consecrated by the footsteps 
of patriarchs, of propliets, and of the Son of Godf€2). 

'i'he passionate desire of oonbmplaliog the original monaments 
of- their redemption, attracted to Jerusalem a aaccessire crowd of 
pilgrims, from the shores of Um' Atlantic ocean, and the most distant 
countries of the East (63) ; and their piety was authorised by the 
example of tlie empress Helena, who appears to have united the 
credulity of age with tlie warm feelings of a recent conversion. 
Sages and heroes, who have visitod the memorable scenes of ancient 
wisdom or glory, have conCessod Uie inspiration of the genius of the 
place (6k ) ; and the Christian, who knelt before the holy sepulchre, 
asiribed his lively faith, and his fcrvent devotion, to the more im- 
mediate inlluenee of tlie Divine spirit. The real, perhaps the ava- 
Ttcc, of the clergy of JerHsalem, -oberiihed and miilt^lied these 
beneficial visits. They fixed, hy anqnestiomble traditkni, the 
scene of each memorable event. They cxhiliited the instruments 
which had been used in the passion of Christ ; the nails and the 
lance that had pierced his hands, his feet, and his side ; the crown 
of thorns that was planted on his head; the pillar at which he was 
scourged ; and, above all, they shewed tlie cross on which he suf- 
fered, and which was dug out of the <‘arth in the reign of those 
princes, who inserted the symbol of Christianity in thi' banners of 
the Homan hgions(65). Such miracles, as seemed necessary to 
account for its extraordinary preservation, ami seasonalde disco- 
very, were gradually propagated without opposition. The custody 
of the true cross, which on Easter Sunday was solemnly exposed to 
the people, was entrusted to the bishop of Jenisalcm; and ho alone 
might gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims, by the gift of 
small pieces, which they enchasetl in gold or gems, and carried 
away in triumpii to their respective countries. But as this gaiofiil 
branch of commerce must soon have been annihilated, it was found 
convouienl to suppose, tliat the marveUoue wood possessed a secret 



(93) EaseMvs Tit. CootUntiD. I. Ui. e. 3S>—4T. SI--93. Tb« nnpMW likewi«» batU rhard»M 
•t ibe Moaol or OUteo, asd Uh> oak o( Mmbre. Tkc kolj MiMilclans it dnaeribod bv Sandrt 

(Trav«dc, p. 12^U3.}, aad carioatW dalknnied br LeBnivn (VoTtge au LevmU p. 299—390.) 

(63) Tb^ Itinerary fmai Bordeaux to Jcmulem, vat rompotod in tbe yaar 833, for the uto of 
pilfrimt) tnMng whom Jeroin (itB. i. p. 198.) oiooUont the Britout and Ihe ladiavt. Tbe caates 
of ibis sQperstilioas fathioa are dttcutted io tbe learned and judicious preface of Wesseling (lUnenr. 
p. M7— Mb.).* 

(64) Cicero (de f intbns, v. I .) baa beantifnlly expressed the rosnmoa tenae of ananUnd. 

(69) BnrMMi (AomI. Bpiea. A. D. 896. Ko> 42^Sa) ondTittenont (ttem. BecUs. ioni. T. p. 8 — 
16.) are tbe hislorlaoa and champiODt of tbe miracuknta twaMion of Ike eroaa, nndcr the reipi of 
Cooktaotioe. Tbatr oUcat vita eaea are f*Ml ana, Salfiaina Beveraa, Aafiaua, Aaibfoae, aad pe^pa 
Cjpril of Jemaaloia. Tbe ailooee of Jtaaebma, and tbe Bordeaax fa lffi m , vbicfc aaUabca tb^ who 
Ibioltfparidcaeaibaae arbobeUavt. See Jartia*ajBanbte rcafbs, aiol.ii. p. T M B i t . 



* JfacbmkMitteaMi'Mlbi»«i^iaoaUflMda»4bein9clnpier.oribikM,6eaeb4ehle 

dor KreonOgo.— K. 
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power of vegetation ; and that its subalaiice, tliough continiialfy 
diminished, still remained entire and unimpaired (6(>). It might 
perhaps have been expected, that the influence of Ute place and the 
.belief of a. perpetual miracle, ibould have productNl some salutary 
cflccU on the morals, as wdl as on the faith, of tJie people. Yet 
tike must respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged 
to confess, not only that the streets of Jerusalem were flilcd with 
the incessant tumult of busicKss and pleasure (G7), but that every 
species of vice; adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder, was 
iwiliar to the iuliabitanls of the holy ctly (G8j. The wealth and 
pre-eroinonoe of tiie church of Jerusalem excited Uic ambition of 
Arian, as well as ortliodox, candidates ; and the virtues of Cyril, 
who, since bis death, has beesi honoured with Uio title of Saint, 
were displayed in tlic exercise, rather that in the ac(|uisition, of 
bis episcopal dignity (69). 

The vain and atnbilious miad of Julian n>ighL«apirc to restore 
the ancientgiory of liietemple of JiTUsalem (70). Astho Christians 
were firmly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting destruction 
bad been pronounced against the w'hole fabric of llie Mosaic law, 
tile Imperial sophist would liave converted the success of his un- 
dertaking into a specious argument against tlie faith of prophecy, 
and the truUi of revelation (71). Ue was displeased with the spi- 
ritual worship of tlie synagogue; but be approved tJie instiUitions 
of Moses, w ho had not disdained to adopt many of the riles and 



(66} Tbis mulli(Jicaiinn i« a»rrlr«l bjr Paulinas (E(ii«L xxx\i. See Ditpin, .Bibliolh. EcoUi. 
tom. ill. p. 149.) who (n have imprmed a rh^orical flourtah of Crril into a real tact. The 

MOJt> aupmialanil privilege UHtil ba«r brea cemaiMiitcatetl lo the Virgio's nilli (Braipit Open, 
tom. i. p. 778. LiuIk. Baiav. t7u3. >0 Colto<j. Peregriaat. Religieau ergq), laioU* UuuU, 4 lc'. 
Mil other relics, «biHi are repented In to maay dlfTerpul churcUe*.* 

(67| J«P>in (toui. i. p. who reaided Hi ibe nrighliowiiig tUI«g«*rifatlitaii,ik«cttWtlbo 
vicos t>r JiTUkaWin friun bis |•4■r>ouJl experieoce. 

(68) Gregor. Nvmea, apod Weneling, p.'&JS. 9^ wMewprttle, which fOtMlemnf either the one 
or iIh; nbuM' or reltgiuus pilgnmoms is pnuifail to the CaUiofio sbtiocn, while, it U Jcftr a ad fraiiVir 
lo our Prnlrsianl )>nli-tni(-^. 

(89} Dc renonoevd bis oflhodox orliDatiM, offidoted M i deo<oo. awd was r a or d aio e d bythe 
baads or the Arian*. But C\ril aflerwanls changiil with the limes, anti pmdenU} roorormed to tbo 
Hicoac failh. TiUemoot (Mem. Ecclei. Umd. smi.) who Uoaia h« memory wjkb ioiklerorm e*d re* 
apeci, has throwo bis virtues into ibe test, aotl ius iauLlt ialo iboaot«s,iiD 4VMralohMun4y,.ol ihe 
cad of the votunic. 

(70} imperii sai aemoriatu magoilmliae ofieruv nmtinai profugare. .Ammiaa. laiii. I. The 
temple of Jrnualem had boeu (anious oveuaiiMHig iheGeoliUis. Zhrp had maoy tonpie* in 
«cUy [at Stcbcsu bve, at Gau eight, at Aume lour buadred aod Awiuiiy*foar) ( huk Um weal lb a#d 
rcIigiOQ of lb*' Jewifth nalloo was ceatereil to one spot. 

(71) The secret lolealioos of Julmaure revoftlod by ib« late b«hapi|irGlotMestor, th« Inroad tad 
^tgnatic Warburtoo ; who, wiib the aoUmnty of a ihoolegiaB, praaoribm ihamoiives ami a—dmt 
■of the Soprewe fit'Uig. Ibo disamraeoiaitlod Julian pd edOion, I nndmi, lUd|« iaalraBMiDmMhid 
with all the |>vculjanties wbieb are imputed to the Warbortonian school. 



* Lord VahoD, in a memoir read before the tradtUoo, (or the ffsl/ of Calvary. There ia mm 
.Society or^atHpiartes (Feb. has uaoed.ia io the lacvd wviiigpi : ibc aoiftirBi oeo of the 
a brief buLiaterostiiig maooer, ihc siogalar ad- eommoa vsird corner, saalaad af aay asoidlJi* 
.veauim of the **uuc”cnMs. li it cutiaas 4o pRsaiaftaaBaatMAiiitaily^iMiaiMlAhaaahiw. 
enquire, what authorUy are have, axcqitofiAM 
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ceremonies of Egypt (72). The local and national deity of the 
Jews was sincerely adortxl by a polytheist, who desired only to 
multiply the number of tlie gods (73) ; and such was the appetite of 
Julian for bloody sacririce, that his emulation might be excited by 
the piety of Solomon, w ho had oflered, at the feast of the dedication, 
twenty-two thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty tliousand 
sheep (7.1). These considerations might influence his designs; but 
the prospect of an immediate and important advantage would not 
sufTer tlic impatient monarch to expect the remote and uncertain 
event of the Persian war. He resolved to. erect, witliout delay, 
on the commanding eminence of Moriah, a stately temple, whi^ 
might eclipse the splendour of the church of the resurrection on the 
adjacent hill of Calvary ; to establish an order of priests, whose in- 
terested zeal would detect tlic arts, and resist the ambition, of their 
Christian rivals ; and to invite a numerous colony of Jew s, w hose 
stern fanaticism would be always prepared to second, and even to 
anticipate, the hostile measures of the Pagan government. Among 
Ujc friends of the emperor (if the names of emperor, and of friend, 
are not incompatible) the first place was assigned, by Julian himself, 
to the virtuous and learned Alypius (75). Tlic humanity of Aly- 
pius was tempered by severe justice, and manly fortitude; and 
while he exercised his abilities in the civil administration of Britain, 
he imitated, in his poetical compositions, the harmony and softness 
of tlic odes of Sappho. This minister, to whom Julian commu- 
nicated, without reserve, his most careless levities and his most 
serious counsels, received an extraordinary commission to restore, 
in its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem ; and the diligence 
of Alypius required and obtained the strenuous support of tlie 
governor of Palestine. At the call of their great deliverer, tlie 
Jews, from all the provinces of tho empire, assembled on the lioly 
mountain of their fathers; and their insolent triumph alarmed and 
exasperated tlic Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of 
rebuilding the temple has, in every age, been tlie ruling passion 

(T9) 1 iWlter mmlf b4^Bcl tfihnooidn, Vanlikiii, Sp^ncor, tc CWc« Wtrbaiiot, ^ wbo bare 
btrij derklfd the leariy tbe aod ibe ftiUebood of moc fepentiUotti dWiMa. See Diviae 
legtlion, Tol. It. p. 9S, dtc. 

(T9) JuIUq [Fragmeou p. 99S.) reipedlbDjr ityW bin meolioot bin el«e«bar« 

(BpUi. IxHi.) with Mflt bi^er reremee. Be dnohljr cood^at tbe CbroUtas t foe belieriag, aad 
fer reaoaadag, lb« reltfioa of tbe 9ew». Tbdr IMtj was • rriM, bat aot ibe oafy Cod. 

Cjril. 1. it, p. 906, 906. 

(74) I Uagi, vUl. 69. 9 Cbroateka, x|f. I. ^oaepb. Aaik(aiui. Judaic. L vtu. c. 4. p. Ul. adit. 
Vav«Tcae>p. At tbe Mood tad taobe offo aaay b<^toad»t might be iaeoavcaieoi, iJgbifoot, tbe 
CbriciUn Babbi, r em oe w tbem bj • adfade. Clere (ad loca] ii bold eaoa|b to wupeci tbe fida- 

litj of tbe aamhim.* 

(7$) Jobaa, epM. xxix, nt. La Blrterte hai aeglecud to InaUaU tbe laoood of tbaie epiaUaa. 



* Aeeordiaf to the bittoriaD Kotoboddtm, forl5 tboa<aod camelt aod cows, aod fifty tbou- 
qaet e d by BardJiardt (Travelt la AraUa, p. 976.) Mod tbtx^). Barlbcma dcicribof thirty tboutaad 
Ibe Ebaltf Mohleder sacrificed dariag hit piU oiea tUio, and their carcastet givfiii to ibc poor, 
grtauige la Mecca, la ibc year of tbe B<*j1ra390, Quarterly Meview, xlli. p. 99.— >M. 
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of the children of Israel. In this propitious moment the men forgot 
their avarice, and the women their delicacy; spades and pickaxes of 
silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was 
transported in mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was opened 
in liberal contributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious 
labour; and the commands of a great monarch were executed by 
the enthusiasm of a whole people (76). 

Yet, on this occasion, the joint edorts ofjiower and enthusiasm the 
were unsuccessful; and the ground of the Jfwish temple, which is TK; 
now covered by a Mahometan mosque (77), still continued to exhibit 
the same edifying spectacle of ruin and desolation. Perhaps tho 
absence and death of tho emperor, and the new maxims of a • 
Christian reign, might explain the interruption of an arduous w’ork, 
which was attempted only in the last six months of tlie life of 
Julian (78). But the Christians entertained a natural and pious 
expectation, that, in this memorable contest, the honour of religion 
w'ould bo vindicated by some signal miracle. An earthquake, a 
whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned and scat- 
tered the new foundations of the temple, are attested, with some 
variations, by contemporary and respectable evidence (79). This 
public event i?> described by Ambrose (80), bishop of Milan, in an 
epistle to the emperOr Theodosius, which must provoke the severe 
animadversion of the Jews; by the eloquent Chrysostom (81), who 
might appeal to the memory of the elder part of his congregation 
at Antioch ; and by Gregory Nazianzen (82), who published his perb.p. br i 
account of the miracle before the expiration of the same year. The 
last of these writers has boldly declared, that this preternatural 
event was not disputed by the infidels; and his assertion, strange 
as it may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimony of 

(78) Sm Ibe ml umI ia>]i«li«aee of the lewe Id Grtgory Haiiiiutni (Orit. hr. p. Ul.| and Theo- 
dorM (L iu. c. M). 

(77) Boilt by Oiwr, the weood KbeHf, who died A. D. 8M. Thlt greM loowpie coTon the whole 

moMcrat^ JewUh tenple, ud coouitntei ilmou a iqiun of 780 Mum, or oae 

Bonan mUe ta drcaailereaea. See D'Anaino Jenualem, p. AS. 

(78) Anoiiaaet record! the coacab of the year 888, botore he proceedi to neaUea the ikmjhu 

or JolUa. Templam. . . . iaauacare aaaip«iba> eoptlabal imawdlda. Warbartoa has a lecret 
•wbh to anUdpolc dMign ; bot be n«H have aodentood, from former euapies. that ibo 

tkio of iscb I worit wovld ksve denuMled outoy yeirti 

(79) Theiabw<|aealwltaeiiei, gooatei, Soaoaiea, Theodoret, Philoatarelaa, 4c. add coatradic- ' 
lioaa rather thaa aalhority. Cora pare lha objectioai of Baaaage (Biat. daa folk, toai. rili. p. tS7— 

188.) with Warbartoa’t aniwara (Jaliaa, p. 17A-7S8.). The biahop baa iageaknily eiplaiard the 
adracaloof croaaea which appeared on the garnenu of the apcctaton by a limilar inalance, and the 
aeliuol effecU of Ugbtaiag. 

(•OJ Ambrota loBa U. epitt xL p. edU. Beoedfetia. Be eompoMd Ibie foaeUc episUe (A. D. 

866.) to jatUiy • biabop wbo bed beea eoodemaed by the dril magMnta fer baraiee e sraeconea 
(61) Cbryecwtom, tom. I, p. 160. advert. Jodaot el Geatet, lorn. U. p. W4. de Sto. Bebyb, edit! 

Vootftaeoa. 1 have followed tbe coouMa aad aatora) mppodtioa ; bot the learned Beaedkiloe 
who dales ttecompoaiiion of these aerBoaa la the year 863, ta ceofideoi thn were atm proooojkced 
from tbe pelpH. ' r*— 

JW) O^a Hattaaan, Oral. iv. p. 110— US* ovv vrcptCovrrtv irSfft .8auua, xa2 

•voi To"5 diOiotf oivTeif diriotevfuvevy 

in. g 
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Ammianus Marcellinui (83). The philosophic soldier, who loved 
the virtues, without adopting the prqudices, of hia master, has re- 
corded, in his judicious and candid history of his own times, the 
extraordinary obstacles which interrupted the restoration of Uie 
temple of Jerusalem. “ TVhilst Alypius, assisted by the governor 
“ of the province, urged, with vigour and diligence, the execution 
“ of the work, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the foundih* 
“ tions, with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place, 
“ from time to time, iuacoessible to the scorched and blasted 
“ workmen ; and the victorious element continuing in this manner 
“ obstinately and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a 
“ distance, the undertaking was abandoned.”' Sueh ‘ authority 

{83] .immian. I. Cum iuqnf* rfi rorlit<*r IniUrft Alypius, jtiTarplquo prorlnci* roclOT, 
BielueutU globi flaovoanm pr«po fusduDMU errbris asHiltibos erumpenie« fcNxsra locum ezwtis 
aliqunties OftcraDlibus tnacc(f«wiiii boeque uioilo hlctncnlo tirsUnathi* rrpoUcoff, c>*i»i\il iuPeptum. 
'rt’.tfbmlrift labours (p. W— 00.) lo oilort a ctvniouioo of the mirsclr from ihi* mouthji of Julian and 
jyUuttn, aoil to I'znploT tbc evidence of a rabbi wbo Lived is tb« diXAealb cenloi 7 . 8«daviitae«MS 
can.oDly be rcccivi'd by avety favourable iudgm 



'* tfirbnelii ba« given an ino^nlnuf and auffi* 
cleolly prot>ab)e espbnalioa of Uiit rcmarlvabU'. 
lUcidimt, which tW pttfUive lestimoQT of Am- 
nlaans, a eoalempfvraTy iLad ih pagan, will not 
ncnniiuvlo call in qa<'.^Lion. Jt was suggoticd 
bv a p:ising>* iu Taritna. That hislorian, speaking 
•f JeftnaWm, *ay« [1 omit the lirsi park of the 
quoialioo talducr^ by M. Guizot, which only by 
ft most cvlraordinftry mi:^ranblation of mtiri in. 
tronos Mnaati by en/MtCMiartt ” could be made 
to Itear on the qucsltoo. — M.) “ The Temple 
itsetr was a kiotl of citadel, which had iU own 
waUs, superior io their tsorkiBausbip aud cou* 
atrurlion to thosi'ofthe city. The porticos them- 
selves, vfhleh surroonded tbo tcmplo, wore an 
oaevnent fortilicatino. Them was a fountain of 
coustaully running water ; tubUmntan rxcora- 
ftona under the. tnouiuain; rtMrroirt and esa- 
um* to collect the ntiiummtfr.’' Tac. Eht. v. U. 
12. These excavations and reservoirs must have 
been very considcmble> The Utter fartiUbeil 
water during the wboLo sh'gn of JeruMlem to 
l,100,tX)0 iohftUtaitU, for whom the fountaiaof 
Silos could not liavo auffioed, aad wbo bad no 
fre»h raio-water, Ibe aiego baviag takes place 
from the month of April to ibe moolb of Augstt, 
a pr>viod of the year durin,:; which if rarely mint 
iu Jurusali’Oi. A« to the excavation!, they servod 
alter, and won before, tbo rotsra of Um Jewra 
from fiobyloo, to contain sot only magazines of 
od, wine, and com, but also Ibe treasure! which 
wore laid up in the Temple. Josepfans has re- 
lalud M'veral incidcou which show their extent. 
When Jerv^em was on the point of being taken 
by Tito!, Ibe rebel chiafii, placing their UstbopM 
iathesa vast snUemiioaneavities (vsrovopmv;, 
^^wioe, famed n design ^oos. 

ceuUeg ibemsclve! there, and remaising during 
the coufingratim of the city, ami aoUt the 
Bomsus bad retired to a distance. Ibo groaler 



'part b«d not time to execute ibelr design ; b«t 
oooof thorn, SknoD, the sod of Gfons, haviog 
provideil hinitelf with fiHnl and tools to e xcavate 
the earth, de'xromled into this retreat with tome 
cem[Wiio(is : Lo romsineil there till Titus bad set 
out for Romo • under the pn^iire of famine he 
is<sud forth on a sudden. In the very place where 
the Temple had stood, and app«wrcd in tbo midst 
of the Roman guard. He was seized and carried 
to Rome for the triumph. His appearance made 
it Im! suApc*cted that other Jews might have chosen 
the ume avvlarn; search was made and a great 
BiHuber Uift^vered. Joseph. l>e BoU. Jnd. 1. vii. 
c. 2. It is prolubie that the greater part of these 
exeavalioos weiv the remains of the time of So* 
lomon, wbi'ii it was the custom to work to a great 
extent under groand : no other date can be a^ 
signed to ihem. The Jcvrs,on their return from 
Ibo enpUvitv, vrero too poor to uodataks soch 
works; and. although Herod, os rebuildiog the 
Tesspic, nude some exeavntioss (Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. XV. 11. vii.), the haste with which that 
building was completed vhlt not allow ss to so|h 
pose, that tbev Mosgvxl to tbat period. Soiro 
were nsed for sew e rs and drains others nerved to 
ooBoeal the immentn Uentares, of which Cr a s s nt , 
a hniMired and twenty years before, pissdnvd 
the Jews, and which donbitess bad bNin nisco 
replacod. The Tocnplo was desfroyivl A. C. Tf. ; 
the attempt of Julian to rebuild it, and tbe fhet 
reUtea] bv Amisianus, eoinetde with tbs year SdS. 
There bad ihon cla{Mrd between these two opoebs, 
an isierval of near 900 years during which the 
excavatiotts, choked up wHb rains, mast Inrae 
beeofne fall of Inflamroable air. The workmen 
CHip ioye d by Jnlian, as they were di^^ng, arrived 
at tbe oxcftvatiODs of the Temple; they wonU 
take torches to explore ikem ; sudden flatnea 
pelled those wbo approached; erplcaioM were 
beard, aitd tbete pbenoaeita wmwxenosied enrmr^ 
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should satisfy a belieting, and must astonish au incredulous, mind. 

, Yet a philosopher may still require the original evidence of im|>artial 
and intelligent spectators. At this important crisis, any singular 
accident of nature would assume tike appearance, and produce the 
eOccLs, of a real prodigy. This glorious deliverance would be 
apeedily improved and magnihed by the p^us art of tlie dergy of 
Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the Christian world ; and, 
at the distanco cf twenty years, a Homan historian, careless of 
theological disputes, might adorn his work with the specious and * 
splendid miracle (8k). 

The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected with 
the ruin d the Christian church. Julian still continued to maintain 
tlie freedom of religious worship, without distinguishing, whether 
this universal toleration proceeded from his justice, or his clemency. 

He aflected to pity the unhappy Christians, who were mistaken in 
the most important object of Ihcir Uves ; but his pity was degraded 
hy contempt, his contempt was omhittored by hatred; and Uie sen- 
timents of Julian were expressed in a style of sarcastic wit, which 
inOicts a deep and deadly wound, whenever it issues from the 
mouth of a sovereign. As ho was sensible that the Christians glo- 
ried in the name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, and jK^rliaps 
enjoined, the use of tlie less honourable apitellation of Cali- 
UA?ts(85). He declared, that, by the folly of the Galilteans, whom 
he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men, and odious 
to the gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of destruction ; 
and he insinnates in a public ediot, that a frantic patient might 

(S4} Dr. tardofv, p«rbapii atone of the CfariiUan p’mmes to dovbt the tnitli of tbi« 

Mira tie fJevMi and TettfiaoDiei, vol. hr. p. 4T—T1.).* Tbd ntonee of Jerom 

.wmKl tend to 4 aii«f4dotl» that iho aamc story wbteb was eclebnted at a distance, might be despised 
On the spot. 

|tl) Gn>g. Vax. (^t. Bi. |K fil. And this law wascoBfirmod by the inTariahle practice of Julian 
biasclf. Warbartoo has jnslly obeerYed {p. S5.K tbat tbe Malonists beUeved in (be mysterious 
ytrtne of words ; ««d ] ufian’s disHke Ibr (be name ot Christ nrigkt proceed from superstition, as well 

«» from OMlttipl. 



Maao. tbat they penetralHd into new anhiemaotan related by Aanlanus and ibe eonteiaporary wH* 
faaiegea.t ttna esfUimtioo la coniiwd by tbe t«ea.—4i. 

^^tioo of OB ovent nearly similar, by Joaspbns. To tbe iUosiratioarof (be eslenl of the sebter- 
Slog Heaod baring Ward (bat fnuwmfelreiawrcs nnenii chambtrs addneoil by Bkha^dls, may be 
Aad been ojnreaM to tbe mpabbri of Darwl* bo added, that when John of fsimhab, daring Sbe 
dearcoded into it with a few oonddeatisl penoos ; siege, sn rp f h ed (be Trmple, tbe party of Kleaiar 
be toofed to tbe first subternmean chamber ooly took rofi^ within tbon. Bell. Jod. vi. 8. i. 
fTpralimd |imrifmi tVrffi i bat bartog wisbod to Tbe anidtui eloktog of tbe Hill of SiOB when 
gonotraie into a second ebaraber, wkMdi bad ienuilom was occapioU by Barcbocab, may have 
been long closed, ha was repoll^, wkon be been oonnected with limilar excamtions. Hist, 
opened il^ by Aames which lulled those wbo ec* of Jews. ml. iH. 1*28. nod tM. '^H. 
oompanied him. (AnU lad. xri. 1. ub io bare ^Gibbon has fargottco Basnage, to whom 
ihmeia oonms tor niraole, (bis Uci mag be Warborton repUed.-'M. 
ommblesod an A now proof of ilm raneUy of ibai 



t It is ajart sew popabrly known, tb« when a loU«SUm» is mcb to dicker roond the lamp, 
'mmm whiih. bare bora laaLa rtoird are gpemkl, which spreads sad mulupbcs till tbe eonBa|r«- 
mnaafewn ObfamA tokm placet eobar the (arches Itoahnromas yoaml^i^lowed bysa esploaiop, 
are. extiagaiskrd aad lbs neo fail flrst into a and kills all who era to tbs wajj^G. 

•weon tndsooB das; or, if tbaacr is todaoiinablc. 
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somelimos be cured by salutary violence (86). An ungenerous 
distinction was admitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, that,, 
according to the diflercncc of their religious sentiments, one part 
of his sulyccts deserved his favour and friendship, while the other 
was entitled only to the common benefits that his justice could not 
refuse to an obedient people (87). According to a principle, preg- 
nant with mischief and oppression, the emperor transferr^, to 
the pontiffs of his own religion, the management of the liberal al- 
lowances from the public revenue, which had been granted to the 
church by the piety of Constantine and his sons. The proud 
system of clerical honours and immunities, which had been con- 
structed with so mudi art and labour, was levelled to the ground; 
the hopes of testamentary donations were intercepted b^ the rigour 
of the laws; and the priests of the Cliristian sect were confounded 
with the last and most ignominious class of the people. Such of 
these regidations as appeared necessary to check the ambition and 
avarice of the ecclesiastics, w'crc soon afterwards imitated by th'e 
wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar distinctions which 
policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, on the sacerdotal 
order, must be confined to those priests who profess the religion of 
lire state. But the will of the. legislator was not exempt from pre- 
judice and passion ; and it was the object of the insidious policy of 
Julian, to deprive the Christians of all the temporal honours and 
advantages which rendered them respectable in the eyes of the 
world (88). 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law which 
from teacbitig prohibited the Christians from teaching the arts of grammar and 
jg 9 j_ -pjig motives alleged by the emperor to justify this 
partial and oppressive measure, might command, during his life- 
time, the silence of slaves and the applause of flatterers. Julian 
abuses the ambigudus meaning of a word which might be indif- 
ferently applied to the language and the religion of (he Gkbeks : he 
contemptuously observes, that the men who exalt the merit of im- 
plicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the advantages of science; 
and he vainly contends, that if they refuse to adore the gods of 
Homer and Demosthenes, they ought to content themselves with 



He nrobiliiu 
th« Clirtttiao* 



(86) PngmcQi. Juliui. p. 088. ffcdcri^ei tho FaJiXaiMv {Sfriu. aod to Air 

fight of tho principles of toloratioB tt to ithb (Bptst. tlii.) dlxoTTOif laoOar* 

( 81 ) Ov yeip /AOi tori ^ ^tatpciy 

Avipa;i e7 xc a6«yaTet9iv* 

Those two lines, which lalita hu chan^ and perrorted in the trae spirit of a bigot (Kpist. alis.f, 
are taken from the speech of JColoi, when be rcAisos to grant Vlyssos a ffotb tvpply winds (Odjsn. 
X. TS.]. Libanint [Orat. Parent, e. lix. p. 186.) attempts to jmtify tbit partial bcharioorby aa 
apology, in w hich pmoentWm poops thrnnj^ the mask of canikmr. 

(88) Those laws which affoet^ tbe clorgy, may be fonod in the slight hints of JnUan himself 
(Episl. lii.), in tbe vague decUmailoni of Gregory (Oral. lii. p. 86, 8T.}, a^ in the positive asterUoM 
of SoaooBrn (1. v. e. 8.). 

(89) lacleinens. . « . • pereani obraendna sUeatie. Aaaiai. nil. 10. xxv. S. 
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expouDding Luke and Matthew in tlie churches of the Galilseans (90). 
In all the cities of the Roman world, the education of the youth w as 
entrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric ; who were elected 
by the magistrates, maintained at tlie public expense, and distin- 
guished by many lucrative and honourable privileges. The edict 
of Julian appears to have included the physicians, and professors 
of all the liberal arts; and the emperor, who reserved to himself the 
approbation of tlw candidates, was authorised by the laws to cor- 
rupt, or to punish, tlio religious constancy of the most learned of 
the Christians [91). As soon as the resignation of tlie more ob- 
stinate (92) teachers had established the unrivalled dominion of tlie 
Pagan sophists, Julian invited tlie rising generation to resort with 
freedom to the public schools, in a just confidence, that their tender 
minds would receive the impressions of literature and idolatry. 
If the greatest part of the Christian youth should bo deterred by 
their own scruples, or by those of their parents, from accepting 
this dangerous mode of instruction, they must, at the same time, 
relinquish the benefits of a liberal education. Julian had reason to 
expect that, in the space of a few years, Uie church would relapse 
into its primaival simplicity, and that die theologians, who pos- 
sessed an adequate share of tlie learning and eloquence of the age, 
would be succeeded by a generation of blind and ignorant fanatics, 
incapable of defending the trutli of their ow n principles, or *of ex- 
posing the various follies of Polytheism (93). 

It was undoubtedly the wish and design of Julian to deprive the 
Christians of the advantages of wealth, of know ledge, and of power; 
but the injustice of excluding them from all offices of trust and 
profit seems to have been the result of his general policy, rather 
than the immediate conse<iuence of any positive law (94-). Superior 

(W) Ibo edict iUeUf vrUch ieiliil esuat amoog ibe qtUUcft of Jolian ®®y be coaiparcd 

•with tbc looec iiiTeclivet of OTOgory (Oral. Ui. p. 96.). lillCTnool Bcc\4». tom. vlf. p. IWI— . 

1294.) baa coliected the aeening diffcreocei of aaeieota and Bodsrnt. They may bo caiily rocoa- 
aled. The Cbristiaaa were dincily (orbul to luada, they were indirectly forbid to learn : aioce 
they would not frerpieDt ibe acbooU of tlie Pagans. 

(91) Codex Tboodoa. 1. xiii. Ul. Hi. do motllcis « profeaaoribat, 5. (pnbliabcd tbe iTih of 
June, receivod, tiSpolcloin Italy, tbe 2SHb of July, A. If. 363.) wUi Godefrot a lllnurauona, 
tom. V. p. 3l. 

(W) Oroaioi celebrates ibelr dUiotorestod rcaolutton, SImi a n^oribus noatria compartom babe* 
■us, omnea nbique propomodum .... officium qoam fidem dcacrere malnerunt, »ii. 30. Pro* re- • 
ains, a Christian sophist, refused to accept tbe pardal tavonr of the emperor. Uieronym. in Cbron. 
p. 186. Edit. Scaliger. Eanapina in Proseredo, p. 126. 

(93) They had reconne to tbe tipedlont of composing books for their own tekooU. ^ iihui a 
few months Apolboaris prodoced his Christian imitations of Homer (a sacred bialorv in xxWs books), 
Pindar, Euripides, anil Menander ; and Sozomen is salisBcd that lUev equalled, or exceUetl, tbe ori- 
ginais.* 

(94) It wu the lostroctton of Julian to his maglstntes (Episl. ril.) wpoTt^xeOai tow{ 

AwrtSi't xol itivv Jir». SozoiMii (I. r. e. 18.) .iid Socnici (I. HI.' c. 13.) mail be re- 

. however, iinpllMihel, on Ibe death eS Sw. 

01 Julian, they were contempiuously thrown ijj. to. 

aside by the (Julians. t«v oi ot Tcovoti iy 
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merit might deserre, and obtain, tome ettraordtiunry eseeptfons'; 
but tb« greater part of the Christian officers werO gradoaity w* 
moved from their employments in the state, ttie army, and the pro* 
vinces. Tho hopes of future candidates were extinguidied by U|e 
^ declared partiality of a prince, who maliciousiy reminded them^ 

that it was unlawful fur a Christian to use the swor^ either ol. 
justice or of war; and who studiously guarded the camp and Am 
tribunals witli the ensigns of idolatry. The powertof government 
were entrusted to the Pagans, who professed an ardent zeal for tlw 
religion of their ancestors; and as the choice of the onperor wan 
ofti'n directeil by the rules of divination, the favowites whom h# 
preferred as the most agreeable to the gods, did not always obtahs 
the approbation of mankind (95). Under the admfeisU'ation td# 
their enemies, the Christians had mneh to suffer, and more to a^ 
prebend. The temper of Julian was averse to cruelty; and tUa 
care of his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of the 
verse, restrained (lie philosophic monarch from violating the lawp 
of justice and toleration, which he himself had so rocootfy estab- 
lished. Put the provincial ministers of his autlioritywero placed 
in a less consiiicuous station. In tho exercise of arbitrary powto, 
they consultiHl the n ishes, rather tlian the eommanda, dftheir snv«> 
reigr^l^ ventured to exercise a secret and vexations tyraan% 
agaiiMp^e sectaries, on whom they were not permitted to COnfto 
the honours of martyrdom. The cmperoi\ who dfesombfed an kmg 
as possible his knowledge of the injiikiee that wm exercised to his 
name,- expressed his real sense of the conduct Of his dlieef3,‘11y 
gentle reproofs and substantial rewards (ffff). ' •' 

ihfv arc The most efleelnal instrument of oppression, with wliliCh they 
were armed, was the law ffiat obliged the Christians tomahOfull 
*trapi£“ and ample satisfaction for the temples which they Had destroyed 
under the preceding reign. The zeal of the triumphant church ted 
not always expected the sanction of the public authority ; and the 
bishops, who were secure of impunity, had often marched at the 
head of their eungn^'aliuus, to attack aiul demolish the forlresse&.ot 
the prince of darkness. Tho consecrated- lands, which had. i»- 
creased the i>atrimony of the sovereign or of the clergy, were cleariy 
defined, a.Kl easily restored. But on these lands, and on the mias 
of Pagan superstition, the CteistiaBS bad frequently erected their 
own religious edifices : and as it was necessary to remove the chundl 
before the tem|)le could he rebuilt, the justice and piety of the eto- 
peror were applauded by one party, while the other deplored and 



(ltic«(l 10 111'' ttlatulanl of Gni^ory (Oral. iii. {>. 9a.K {>ronc 10 cxaggorallon^ but more rcstrula - 

Oil hy iW aclual kiiotoleilge of bi$ o>otem{ior.vjr ivatlcrs. 

[95) xat d'rjoj; p.n utOov?. I.n»aDin% Orat. Parent, c, 88. p. 3M- 

> (90) Gri^g. Nas. Oral. iu. p. 74. 91^93. Sttcralev, I. iii. c. 14. Thcodorol, I. iii. c. 6. Some (tra\T« 

back may bo»evcr be allowed for the viuleuco of thtir zeal, not tetn pariial than iho zeal of Juliao. 
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execrated his sacrilegious violence (97). After the ground was 
cleared, the restitution of those stately structures, which had been 
levelled w ith the dust ; and of the precious ornaments, which had 
been converted to Christian uses; swelled into a very largo account 
of damages and debt. The authors of tlie injury had neither the 
ability nor the inclination to discharge this accumulated demand : 
and the impartial wisdom of a legislator would have been displayed 
in balancing the adverse claims and complaints, by an equitable 
and temperate arbitration, liut tlte whole empire, and particularly 
the East, was thrown into confusion by the rash edicts of Julian; 
and the Pagan magistrates, inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused 
the rigorous privilege of the Roman law, which substitutes, in the 
place of his inade<|uate property, tlie )>erson of the insolvent debtor. 
Under the preceding reign, Mark, bishoj) of Arethusa (98), had la- 
boured in tlie conversion of liis people with arms more efTectiial 
than those of i>ersuasion (99). Tlie magistrates reipiircd the full 
value of a temple which had bceB destroyed by his intolerant zeal : 
but as they were satisfied of his poverty, they desired only to liend 
his inflexible spirit to tlie promise of the slightest com)>eii.sation. 
They appreliended tlie aged prelate, they inhumanly scourged him, 
they toroliis beard; and liLs uakcil body, anointed with honey, was 
suspcmled, in a net, between heaven and earth, and exposed to the 
Stings of insects and tho rays of a Syrian sun (100). From this 
lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in his crime, and to insult 
the im|)otent rage of his jiorsecutors. Ho was at length rescued 
from their hands, and dismissiHl to enjoy the honour of his ilivine 
triumph. The Arians celebrated the virtiK* of their pious confessor ; 
tlie Catholics ambitiously claimeil his alliance (101); and the ns, 
who might be susceptililc of shame or remorse, were deterrMTlrom 
tho repetition of such unavailing cruelty (102). Julian spared Ids 

(9>) If we coiufMire the gonllt* of Libaiiiai (Oral. Paroiil. c. (SO. p. 296.) wiib the pis* 

siona«* ('tclaiDatinnf of Gn-uorr (Oral. iii. p. M, b?.), we may fiod >l ilifticuU lo ponuade ourselvt*} 
tkat tk ■' two orabort aro really detcribii^ Uk* »aaie «>*cots. 

(98} HrHUo, nr AreUiasa, ol the e<|iial disUDct* of listt'en mihs lietwoen Kmesa (//ewu) .'imf Epi* 
pbaoia {Uamaih\y was (nunds'd, or at least lamed, hv fM-hicus .Nicitor. its pKuliar jera UaUw (rma 
the year of Home 685, accorditif; to the metlals of the city. la the decline of the Scleucidrs, Eim*sa 
and Arethusa were nsurped by the Arab Samiwireranms, whose posterity, the vassals of Hoste, wer«’i 
not pstiiiguished In lb«‘ rei^pi of Vespasian. See U'Antille’s Maps and Gcographir Anciesme, Umu. ii. 
p. 134. Nbesseling. lUoararia, p. 188. and Norts. Epoch. S\ro>Marctloa. p. SO. 481, 482. 

(99) 80 /enien, 1. s. c. 10. It is aurpriting, tliat (iri^ory and Theodorrt should sappress a cir* 
CBiBstaoco, which, ia ibi^r eyes, mast have enlianced the rHigious menl of tUo ooitfiMsor. 

(100) The sutferings and coisUucy of Mark, which Gregory has >0 tragically {lamU'd (Orat. iii. 

p, 88— 91.), are conbrmed hy the uneicqitionahU' and rolueianl eviilcuco of Llbaaius. .Ma'.«xo^ 
IxiTvo; xpctixtAiva;, xa't fia^Ttyovy-rso;, x«i sw/s*»o? TtUofUWV, itxtt* 

Iit^xftiv V’jT tTfl 0 t© 4 *r»Tt x^» trov, wipi/Aa;(r,'ro; tvOv;, 

Bpist. T30. p. 350, 351. Edit. Wolf. Arostel. IT38. 

(101) (Irpiua^^TO^, rrrtatim onm stbi (Ghristiani) TtnilicaDl. It ia thus that La Cmte and 
WoIAus (ad loe.) hare explainod a Greek won), whose true signihcalion hail been misLnkrn liy for* 
ner inlrr^ireicrs, and e«en by Le C.b'rc (Btldio(lM*que Ancienne el Modrrue, tom. ill. p. 3TI.) Tet 
Tillemoat is sUiDgeU ponied to iiudersUnd [Mi-tn. Krcles, tom. vii. p. 1300.) how Gregory and 
Theodorel could mistake a Ss'iDi-Arian bish^ for a saint. 

(103) See the probable advice of Salbal [Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. lit. 90, 91.}. Lihiuioa intercedes 
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Kfe : but if the bishop of Aretbusa had saved the iofancy of 
Julian (103), posterity will coudemn the ingratitude, instead <d 
! praising the ctemency, of the emperor. 
rht wnptc At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian kings 
*na,T? of Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant places 
B<phae. devoUon in the Pagan world (104): A magnificent temple rose in 
honour of the god of light; and his colossal figure (105) almost 
filled the capadons sanctuary, which was enriched with gold and 
gems, and adorned by the skill of the Grecian artists. The deity 
was represented in a bending attitude, witti a golden cup in his 
hand, pouring out a libation on the earth ; as it he supplicated the 
‘ venerable mother to give to his arms the cold and beauteous 
Daphre : (or the spot was ennobled by fiction ; and the fancy of 
the Syrian poets h^ transported the amorous tale from the banks 
of the Peneus to those of the Orontes. The andent rites of Greece 
were imitated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream of pro- 
phecy, w hich riv ailed the truth anA reputation of the Delphic oracle, 
• flowed from the Castalian fountain of Daphne (106). In the ad- 
jacent fields a stadium was built by a special privilege (107), which 
had been purchased from Elis ; the Olympic games were ccldiirated 
at the expense of tlic city ; and a revenue of ^irty Uiousgnd pounds 
sterling was annually applied to the public pleasures (106). The 
perpetual resort of pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, the stalely and populous village of 
Daphne, which emulated the splendour, without acquiring the title, 
of a provincial city. The temple and the village were deeply 
bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and cypresses, which reached as 
iar as a circumference of ten miles, and formed in the most sultry 
summers a cool and impenetrable shade. A thousand streams 
the purest water, issuing from every hill, preserved the verdure of 

for a Minliar olTi'Qilcr, leal (b(*T slmuld find manv tfarJtA; tc( lio allow*, that Orion bad srer^fod 
ihe eon«p«ra(M wralih, be de«erv«d to sefTer ibe fmoiahmeal of Martrai \ to be Dajed alive (Boiat. 
750. p. 34»— JSI.). 

{103] Gri^^ory (Orat. iii. p. 90.] is *ati«(ied tlial, by saving (be apostate, Varl bad deserved stiQ 
wore than he hod suffered. 

{104) The grove and temple of Daphne are described b\ Strabo (I. ivi. p. 1089, 1090. edit. AmUcl. 
2707.), Libaiiius {?f»ola, p. 185—188. Antiothic, Orat. *i. p. 380.381.), and Sozomen (1. v. c. 19.). 
'Wcaelirig (lUaerar. p. 561.} and Canoboa (ad Hist. Aogmt. p. 64.) illustrate tkia curiow nbject. 

(105) Simularruro in i‘o Olym|Haci Jovi* imitamctiiiaHpiiparaBiinagniUidiDero. Amnian. axii. 13, 
The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feel high, and his bulk was coiuoqvenUr equal U> that of a thoosaiid 
XBCD. See a citrioas Mimoirt of the Abhe Grdoyo (Acadt>mic des lo^criptions, tom. ix. p. 198.). 

(106) lisdriBD read the history of bis future fortooei on a leal dipped in the Castalian stream ; 
a trick, which, acronliog to (he pbvsiciao Vandale (dc Oracnlia, p. 281, 28*1.), might be eatilv per* 
formed by cbymical priqiaralions. Tbe emperor slopped Ibe source of such dangerotts knowledge; 

^ which was again opeued by the devout cnrimilv of Joliaa. 

(107; It was iHircbased, A. D. 44, in tbe year 92 of the acra of Antioeb {Noris. Epoeb. Syro-Maeod. 
p. 139 — 174.) for the term of ninety Olviapiads. But tbe Olympic games of Antioch were not regn* 
Itrly ccUibrated till tbe reign of Commt^m. See ike curions details in Uie Ckruoide of John MalaJn 
(tom. i. p. 290. 320. 372-*38l.), a writer whose merit and authority are ooiilraod within the haiils 
of his native cfty. 

* (108) b’iltecD ulenls of gold, bcqueatbovl by Sosibias, who died in the raign of Augustus. Tbe 

theatrical merit* of the Syrian cities, in the age of Coutlantine, are compared in the Expoulio toiitti 
Mundi, p. 6. (Uudsoo, Gcognph. Minor, tom. tii.). , 
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the earth, and the temperature of Uie air; the scnsca were gratified 
with harmonious sounds and aromatic odours; and the peaceful 
grove was consecrated to healtli and joy, to luxury and love. The 
vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the object of his desires; and 
tile blushing maid was warned, by the fate of Daphne, to shun the 
folly of unseasonable coyness. Tho soldier and tlie philosopher 
wisely avoided the temptation of this sensual paradise (109); where 
pleasure, assuming tlic character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved 
the firmness of manly virtue. But the groves of Daphne continued 
for many ages to enjoy the veneration of natives and strangers; the 
privileges of the holy ground were enlarged by the munificence of 
succeeding emperors ; and every generation added new ornaments 
to the splendour of the temple (110). 

>Vhen Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened to adore Ke^iud 
the Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was raised to tho highest pitch 
of eagerness and impatience. His lively imagination anticipated 
the grateful pomp of victims, of libations, and of incense ; a long 
procession of youtlis and virgins, clothed in white robes, tlic symbol 
of their innocence ; and the luniultuous concourse of an innumer- 
able people. But tlic zeal of Antioch was diverted, since the reign of 
Christianity, into a difTcrent channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat 
oxen sacrificed by the tribes of a wealtliy city to their tutelar deity, 
the em|)cror complains that he found only a single goose, provide 
at the expense of a priest, tlie pale and solitary inliabitant of this 
decayed temple (HI). The altar was deserted, the oracle had been 
reduced to silence, and tho holy ground was profaned by tho in- 
troduction of Christian and funereal rites. After Babylas (113) 

(a bishop of Antioch, who died in prison in- the persecution of 
Dccius) had rested near a century in his grave, his body, by the 
order of tlie Ctesar Callus, was transported into the midst of the 
grove of Daphne. A magnificent church was erected over his re- 
mains; a portion of the sacred lands was usurped for the mainte- 
nance of the clergy ,‘and for the burial of Uie Christians of .\iiUoch, 
who were ambitious of lying at tho feet of their bishop ; and the 
priests of Apollo retired, witli tlieir alTriglited and indignant votaries. 

As soon as anotlier revolution seemed to restore the fortune of Pa- 
ganism, the church of St. Babylas was demolished, and new build- 

|100) Avklio CtMi« Stmeu legiODft dedi Inxiirii ei moribo*. Tbe«e«re . 

(l»e wonb of the rmperor Harrm Antonisw, in an original l«tt^ {treaerved by bi« btograpbw in ) 
fib4. Aogvtl. p. 41 . Ca«i«a dioniaand or pnniabfd rTCTji aoMler wbo was ae«n at Dapbor. ■* 

(110) Aliqnantum agroruua Daphornaibw dedit (Pompry), quo Inctia ibi apn^o^or licret > driec' 

Ulna uKeoiialv loci cl aiiuarra aliuiadnnlia. Entropiua, ri. 14. Sextut Rnfua, do Erorinciiaf 
C. 16. 

(111) Jnlian (lilaopoKoat p. S6ty S61.| diaoovers ki« own cbancler with that Uial nocoo* 

•ciona aimplteityf wkicb alwnja conacilntra gponine humoitr. 

(1 12) BaUjUa it aamod hy EuioIhos in Ibe aocceation of tbc bitbopa of Antiocb (Hiat. Ecclc*. 1. vi. 
c. 39. 39.). Uia irioapb over Iwo eroperon (ibe firslfabnlont, ibetecond bialorteal) it diffuadj ceio- 
braicd b; CbrjMaiom (loin. ii. p. &36»<379. edit Montfracon). TiUemoal (Mcai. Bcclea. tom. UL 
part U. p. 287--303. 439 — IG3.) becomes aiuMt a Kcplic. 
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ings were added to the mouldering ediCce which had been raised by 
the piety of Syrian kings. But the first and roost serious care of 
Julian was to deliver his oppressed deity from the odidos presence 
of the dead and living Christians, who had so eifoctually suppressed 
Bnnorai of the voice of fraud or enthusiasm (113). The scene of infection was 
b^«“nd purified, according to the forms of ancient rituals; the bodies were 
removed ; and the ministers of the church were permitted 
to convey the remains of St. Baiiylas to their former habitation 
witliin the walls of Antioch. The modest bdiaviour which might 
have assuaged tlie jealousy of an hostile government, was neglected 
on this occasion by the zeal of the Cliristians. The lofty car, that 
" transported the relics of Babylas, was followed, and accom|>anied, 
and received, by an innumerable multitude; who chanted, with 
thundering acclamations, the Psalms of David the most ezpn'ssive 
of their contempt for idols and idolaters. The return of the saint 
was a triumph ; and tlie triumph was an insult on the religioii of Uie 
emperor, who exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment. Du- 
ring the night which terminated this indiscreet procession, the temple 
of Daphne was in flames; the statue of Apollo was consume<l; and 
th<! walls of the edifice were left a naked and awful monument of 
ruin. The Christians of Antioch asserted, with religious confideoce, 
that tlie powerful intercession of St. Babylas had pointed the light- 
nings of heaven against the devoted roof ; but as .lulian was reduced 
to the alternative, of believing cither a crime or a miracle, he chose, 
without hesitation, without evidence, but with some colour of pro- 
bability, to impute the fire of Daphne to the revenge of the Gali- 
leans (Ilk). Their ofTence, had it been sufUcienlly proved, might 
have justified the retaliation, which was immediately executed by 
Jatian ibal' the order of Julian, of shutting the doors, ami confiscating the 
SuSh! ' w e®Ilh, of the catliedral of Antioch. To discover the criminals w ho 
were guilty of the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riclu36 of 
the church, several ecclesiastics were tortured (1 15) ; and a pres- 
byter, of the name of Theodoret, was liehuade«l by the sentence of 
the Count of the East. But tliis hasty act was blamed by the ena- 
3 peror ; who lamented, with real or aflectod concern, Uiat Uie im- 

• pmdent zeal of bis ministers would tarnish his reign with the 
disgrace of persecution (116). 

(418} CTllict, particoUrlr Uim» wb« )e^ r«li€*, eialt is cwifiwioi of JdUo 

LibaDiiu (Dfaniii. p. 183.). tbat A{h>Uo «af difUtrb«d bv lh«vlciai(y of oak 
dead man. (iiii. IX) dean and purilUta tho i^rouad, acconluig to li^ ritos 

which lb« Alatapii^ltonTH'rW prartiaml in the i«)c of UHcm. 

(114) Jalian fiif m«6pogon. p. Ml.) ratbor iusinoatM, than sflima, their ffnili. Amraiaotts (jtxii. 
13.) irrau (be impotation a» frrijjtmtfa mmor, and rclalci the story wilb pvlnordiuary candour. 

(lib) Quo laa alroci caso rcfieala com samp in. ad id asqae im(teraloris im proToxit, ut quaralio* 
Bn agilarc juberel solito acriores (\el Juliaa blamn ihe leailT o( iba ma((iAtraU‘s of Antioch), el 
■ajorem rcrf««>ani Antiocbi* clatxb. This iotordictioo wa« permed wilb aoate arcnoMilaiicea of 
^b|Tiiity nod profaBalion : and the V'aaoaablo death of the principal actor, Julian's uncle, is rdnted 
Willi much mpecsttUouH complacency by the Abhii de la Blelerie. Via <|e Julien. p< 363~-3fi0. 

* (118) licaidtfs the ecclesiastical bistorians, who aru more or loss to be MtspacU'd, yrc nu) aUe^ ike 
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The w?al of the ininistors of Julian was instantly checked by the 
frown of their sovereign ; but wlien the father of his country declares' 
himself tho leader of a faction, the licence of popular fury cannot 
easily be restrained, nor consistently punished. Julian, in a public 
composition, applauels tho devotion and loyalty of tlie holy cities of 
Syria, whoso pious inhabitants had destroyed, at the first signal, 
the sepulchres of the Galilteans; and faintly complains, tliat they 
had revenged the injuries of tho gods with less modtiration than he 
shoidd hare recommended(llT). This imperfect and reluctant 
eonfession may appear to confirm the ecclesiastical narratives ; that 
in the cities of Gaza, Ascakm, Ctesarea, Heliopolis, &e. the Pagans 
abused, without prudence or remorse, the moment of their pros- 
perity. That the unhappy objects of their cruelty were released 
fieni torture enly by death; that as* their mangled bodies were 
dragged through the Greets, they were pierced (such was the uni- 
versal rage) by the spits of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged wo- 
men ; and that the entrails of Christian priests and virgins, after 
they hail been tasted by those bloody fanatics, were mixed with 
barley, and contemptuously thrown to tlie unclean animals of the 
city (118). Such scenes of religious madness exhibit the most con- 
temptible and odious picture of human nature ; but the massacre of 
Alexandria attracts still more attention, from tho certainty of Gie 
fact, the rank of the victims, and tho splendour of the capital of 
Egypt. 

George(119), from his parents or his education, sumamed the 
Cappadocian, vfas bom at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s shop, 
from this obsciiro and servile origin he raisctl himself by the ta- 
lents of a parasite : and the patrons, whom he assiduously flattered, 
procured tor their worthless dependent a lucrative commission, or 
contract, to supply the army with bacon. His employment was 
mean ; he rendered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by the 
basest arts of fraud and corruption ; but his malversations were so 
Botorious, that George was compelled to escape from the pursuits 
of justice. After this disgrace, in which be appears to have saved 
his fortune at the expense of his honour, he embraced, with real or 
affected zeal, the iirofcssion of Arianism. From the love, or the 
ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable library of history, 

^c>inD of St. Throdnn*, lo the AcU Siocen of Raioart, p. 59t. Tho compUint of Jnliao give» It an 
original nml aathentic air. 

(117) Jnlian. HtAopeigon, p. 301. 

(118) S«*o Qrognry Na/iaiurn (Oral. iii. p. 87.]. Socomrn (1. t. r. 9.] may be cunaiJored as an 
original, though uot impartial witness. Re was a native of Can, and hatl conTcrscd with the con- 
fessor Zeon, who, ds bisihnp of Maiuoia, lired to the age of an hundrinl (I. vil. c. 28.). Philoslorgjus 
(I. Til. c. '4. with Godefroy's Ihssertatioos, p. 284.) adds some tragic circumstances, of Chrislians, who 
were literally sacrificed at the illan of the gntls, &c. 

(tl9f The life and death of George of Cajvpedocm aro descriltod by Ammiauus (tsil. 1 1.), Gregory 
Kaxiantro (Omt. xii. p. 382. S8S. 388, 390.], and Epiphanius (llieres. hxvi.) Thu inTecliTes ot tho 
two saints might not deserre much credit, unlo« they were cvnhrined hylhu tesUuiony of the cool 
ftnd uDfortial inlidcL 
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rhetoric, pliilosophy, and llieol(^(120); and the choice of the 
prevailing faction promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne of 
Athanasius. The entrance of the new archbishop was that of a 
Barbarian conqueror ; and each moment of his reign was polluted 
by cruelly and avarice. The Catholics of Alexandria and Egypt 
were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature and education, to 
exercise the office of persecution ; but he oppressed w ilh an impartial 
hand tlie various inhabitants of his extensive diocese. The primate 
of Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of his lofly.station ; but 
he still betrayed the vices of his base and servile extraction. The 
merchants of Alexandria were impoverished by the unjust, and 
almost universal, monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, salt, paper, 
funerals, &c. : and tlie spiritual father of a great people condes- 
cended to practise the vile and pernicous arts of an informer. The 
Alexandrians could never forget, nor forgive, the tax, which ho 
suggested, on all Uic houses of tlio city; under an obsolete claim, 
that the royal founder had conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemies 
and the Ciesars, the perpetual properly of the soil. The Pagans, 
who had been fiatlcrcd with the hopes of freedom and toleration, 
excited his devout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria were 
either pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, who exclaimed, 
in a loud and threatening tone, “ How long will these sepulchres 
“ be permitted to stand ?” Under the reign of ConsUnlius, he w as 
expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the people; and it 
was not without a violent struggle, that the civil and military powers 
of the state could restore his aulliorily, and gratify his revenge. 
The messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of Ju- 
lian, announced tlio downfall of tlie archbishop. George, with two 
of his obsequious ministers, count Diodorus, and Dracontius, 
master of tlie mint, were ignominiously dragged in chains to the 
public prison. At the end of twenty-four days, the prison was 
forced oi>en by Uie rage of a suiwrstilious multitude, impatient of 
the tedious forms of judicial proceedings. The enemies of gods 
and men expired under their cruel insults; the lifeless bodies of 
the archbishop and his associates were carried in triumph tjiruugh 
the streets on tlio back of a camel ;* and the inactivity of the Atha- 
nasian party (121) was esteemed a shining example of evangelical 

(1%)} After tbe muncre of Coorgr, ibe cni(>eror Jaliaa repeatedly arot orders to preserre the 
Tibrary for bis own nse, and lo torture ibc slaTvs wbo might be suspected of secroUng any books. 
Me prkisrs tbr merit of tbo collection, from whence he bad borrowed and transcribed several ma* 
auscripts while be pursued bis studies in Cappadocia. He could wish iodised that tbe works of 
tbe Galilmos might }M*risb ; but be rrx|uirrs an eiact account even of those ihuologicil volumes, 
lest other ircatisck more valuable hboubJ be confoonded in ibclr loss. Julian. Epist. ix. iikvi. 

(1^1) rbilustorgios, with cautious malice, insioualcs tbeir guilt, x«l AOavaoiav yvea^v}* 
aTparr,/n93i 1. vii. c. 2. Godefroy, p. 'Ml. 



* Julian himself, says, that they lore him to pieces like dogs, Toipif tevirtp ot xv- 

osrxpxrTtiv. EpUt. H. 
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patience. The remains of these guilty wretches were thrown into 
the sea ; and the popular leaders of the tumult declared their reso- 
lution to disappoint the devotion of the Christians, and to intercept- 
the future honours of these martyrs, who had been punished, like 
their predecessors, by the enemies of their religion (1^). The fears 
of the Pagans were just, and their precautions inetlcctual. The 
meritorious death of the archbishop obliterated the memory of his 
life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to the Ariansj 
and the seeming conversion of those sectaries introduced his worship 
into the bosom of the Catholic church (123). Tlie odious stranger, , 
disguising every cireumstance of^time and place, assumed the mask 
of a m&rtyr, a saint, and a Christian hero (124); and tlic infamous idu 
G eorge of Cappadocia has been transformed (125) into the renown- 
ed St. George of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of ““‘i'- 
the garter (120). 

About the same time that Julian was informed of the tumult of 
Alexandria, he received intelligence from Edessa, tliat llie proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness of the Va- 
lentinians, and committed such disorders as ought not to be sulTered 
with impunity in a well-regulated state. Without expecting the 
slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince directed his mandate to 
the magistrates of Edessa (127), by which he confiscated the Mhole 
property of the church : the money was distributed among the sol- 
diers ; the lands were added to the domain ; and this act of oppres- 
sion was aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. “ I shew 



(l%2) Cineret prc^«cU in mare, id malueof, at clamabat, ne, coUectU rapremU, Sidet illiscxtlme- 
reninr at reUquUt, qui detiare a religiona compolat, pertalere cncialrilea (Krnaa, adoaqoe glorioaaai 
mortem iateinerata fide progretai, et nunc MatTTnes a^Uantar. AnuoMn. xxti. 11. Epiphaniua 
proves to lh« Arians, that Gaorgo was not a martyr. * 

(123) Some Oooaiisla (Oplatua Miier. p. 00. 303. edit. Dupin ; and TtUeinotii, Mdoi. Ecddi. 

tom. vi. p. 713. in 4to.) and PriaciUianists (TiUemont, Mem. ton. riU. p. &1T. m 4to.) hare 

in like manner wurped the honours of Catholic aainU and marlyrt. 

(124) The aainta of Capfmdoeia, Basil and the Gregorios, were ignorant of their holy companion. 
Pope Geiasios (A. D. 494.], the firat Catbolie who acknowledges Si. Oeorge« plaoo him among the 
■aityrs, ^ qtti Deomagit qoara hoainibtts noti sanL** Be reiocta bU AcU aa the cooptwition of 
barelics. Some, perhaps, not the <4dr«t of the apnrioni Acta, are siiM extant ; and, throogli a dond 
of iclioo, we may yet disUngaish the combat which St. Geotge of Chppodocia antUined, in the 
presence ofQneeai AInrendria, against the magician Athayutciut. 

(125) Tbia tranafonnaiion it not given as ab^ntely cerlata, but as ttrcmelg probable. See the 
Longueniana, torn.!, p. 194.* 

(126) A curioos history of tbe worship of St. George, fVom the sixth oenlnry (when be was 
already revered In Palestine, In Armenia, at Borne, and at Treves in Gaul), might be extracted 
from Or. Beylin {History ofSU George, 2d edition, London. 1638, in 4U>. p. 429.), and the Bollao* 
diata [Act. SS. Mens. ApriL torn. iu. p. 100—163.). HU fame a^ popnlarity in Europe, and etpe* 
cially in England, proceeded from the Crtaades. 

(127) InUao. Bpist. xiiii. 



* The late Dr. Milner (the Boman Calheiic bU 
ahop) wrote a tract to vindicale the existence 
and ihe orthodoxy of tbe toielar Saint of England. 
Be snoeeeds, 1 think, in tracing the worship of 
Et. George ap to a period^ which makes U lin> 
probaUe that so noUHrious an Arian could be 

pe l m^o p on tbe CathoUtf^hnrch as a saint and 
a uiaflp, ' The acta rejected by GcUsius may 



have been of Arian erigtn, and attoaptrd to 
engraft the story of tbeir hm, on the obscure 
adveninres of some earlier taint. See an Histo- 
rical and Critical Inquiry into the Existence and 
Character of Saint George, in a letter m the 
Earl of Lekester, by the Bev. 3. Milner, F. 8. A. 
London, 1793.— M. 
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“ myself,’' says Julian, “ tl»e trm' friend of Ihe Galilaans. Their 
“ admirabU law lias promised the kingdom of heaven to the pouT; 

. “ and thoy will advance with more diligence in the paths of virtue 
“ and salvation, wlien thoy are ndicved by my assistance from the 
“ load of temporal possessions. Take care," pursued the monarch, 
in a more serious lone, “ take care how you provoke my patience 
“ and humanity. If tlieso disorders continue, 1 will revenge on the 
“ magistrates the crimes of the peojde; and you will have rensoa 
“ to dread, not only confiscation and exile, but fire and the sword." 
The tumults of Alexandria were doubtless' of a more bloody and 
dangerous nature : but a Christian bishop had fallen by the hands 
of the Pagans; and tiie public qiistic of Julian affords a vefy lividy 
proof of the partial spirit of his administration. His reproaches to 
the citizens of Alexandria are mingled with expressions of esteein 
and tenderness, and he laments, that, on this occasion, they should 
haw departril from the gentle and generous manners which attested 
tlieir Grecian extraction. He gravely censures the offence whiefa 
they had committed against the laws of justice and humanity; but 
lie recapihilates, with visible complacency, the intolcralde provo- 
cations w hich they had so lung endured from the impious tyraniry 
of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the principle, tliat a wrise 
and vigorous government sliouki chastise the insolenoe of tho people; 
yet, in consideration of their founder Alexander, and of Serapis their 
tutelar deity, lie grants a free and gracious pardon to the guilty city, 
for which he again feels tho affection of a brothcr(128). 

BMioraiion After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, Athanasius, amidst 
Aih>Mi,u. *he public acclamations, seated himself on tlw throne from whence 
*Feb' unworthy competitor liad been precipitated : and as tlio zeal of 

tlie archbishop was tempered with discretion, the exercise of bia 
authority tended not to inflame, but to reconcile, the minds of the 
people. His pastoral labours were not confined to the narrow limits 
of Egypt. The slate of the Christian world was present to his active 
and capacious mind; and the age, the merit, the reputation of Atha- 
nasius, enabled him to assume, in a moment of danger, the ollfioe 
of Ecclesiastical Dictator (129). Three years were not yet elapsed 
since the majority of the bishops of the West had ignorantly, or ro- 
hictanlly, subscribed the Confession of Rimini. They repented, 
Uiey believed, but they dreaded the unseasonable rigour of their 
orthodox brethren ; and if their pride was stronger Uian their faith, 
they might throw thcmselvqs into the arms of the Arians, to escape 
tlic indignity of a public |>cnance, whicli must degrade tliem to the 
condition of obscure laymen. At the same time the domestic dif- 

(IM) Jaliin. Ia>«t X. Bn •llowtAhO MMib w n««r. , AnaiM^nli. II. 

(inti 8 m AiSmu. <4 auG>. MK a: p. *1 nd eng. KMliiii idp it. III. p. IN, MS., vko 
j««l; ■umilKiaipnxuuiliif Uwpriawl<,aiMckannBMnMrMBltiu Uiiinyin, toOMt, 
bU ptneciiUolu, ftc. 
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ferences concerning the union and distinction of the divine persons, 
were agitated with some heat among tlie Catholic doctors; and the 
progress of tliis metaphysical controversy seemed to threaten a public 
and lasting division of the Greek and Latin churches. By tlie wis- 
dom of a select synod, to w hich the name and presence of Athanasius 
gave the authority of a general council, the bishops, who liad 
unwarily deviated into error, were admitted to the communion of 
the cluucb, on the easy condition of subscribing the Mcene Creed; 
without any formal acknowledgment of their past fault, or any mi~ 
nuto definition of their scholastic opinions. The advice of the pri- 
mate of Egy|)t had already prepared tlie clergy of Gaul and Spain, 
of Italy and Greece, for the reception of this salutary measure; 

. and, notwitlistanding the opposition of some ardent spiriU{130), the 
fear of tlie common enemy promoted tlie peace and harmony of the 
Cliristians(131). 

The skill and diligence of the primate of £gy|U had improved the hcii 
season of tranquillity, before it was interrupted by tlie hostile edicts 
of tlie enqieror (132) . J ulian, who despised the Christians, honou|^ 
Athanasius with his sincere and peculiar liatred. For his sa^e 'i^»- 
alone, he introduced an arbitrary distinction, repugnant, at least to 
the spirit, of his former declarations. He maintained, that the Ga- 
likcans, whom he had recalled from exile, were not restored, by tliat 
general indulgence, to the possession of their respective churriies : 
and he expressed his^astonislunent, tliat a criminal, who had been 
repeatedly condemned by tlie judgment of the emperors, should 
dare to insult the majesty of the laws, and insolently usurp the 
arcbiepiscopal tlirone of Alexandria, without expecting the orders 
•of his sovereign. As a punishment for the imaginary offencejie 
again banished Athanasius from the city; and he was pIcasM to 
suppose, that this act of justice would be highly agreeable to his 
pious subjects. The pressing solicitations of the people soon con- 
vinced him, that the majority of the Alexandrians were Christians; 
and that the greatest part of the Christians were firmly attached to 
Uio cause of tlicir oppressed primate. But tlie knowledge of tlieir 
sentiments, instead of persuading him to recall his decree, provoked 
him to extend to all Egypt the term of theexile of Atlianasius. Tbo 
zeal of the multitude rendered Julian still more inexorable : ho was 



(ISO) 1 hiiff not Ifhnre to roDow the Mind obiUnMy of Lociror of Cullni. S« Mi >dT«iiIam 
is TiUnaoni (Hdm. IccIm. ton. lU. p. «0d— «».)t uid okwno how tho coloor of tin nuitUro 
iMenablj chanffoft, as iho cooff^saor b«oMMaa acUematie. 

(131) Anensm eat huk seolcntic Oeetd«ot, et, per tarn «e«enaHtB eooeilivai, 8attB» fatoibM 
mwatu erepiw. The lirol^ and artlU Dialogaa oT Jmiii a((aiaM lU UcUeruiia (ton. S. p. IK 
U&.) eikibiu aa origtaal picUuv of ike eodeataiUcal poUey of tbe tflaea- 

(132) TillemoBi, who mppocei ikat 6oor|(e waa OMaaoered la Aofiat, erowda the aeUooa •( 

AUuuOm inioA owtow spMO (Hon. BoUm. uas. niii. p. ISO.). Ao origUol Ingnoal, pabtiihoil 
by the Marqaia Haffei, from the old Chapter library of Teroaa (OMorfaiiooi Leileraciov tan. lU. 
P* affords laaiiy imporUal dales, whkb are istbeoUcalid by ibe coiapoUUoo of EgrpUan 
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alarmet by the danp^r of leaving at the head of a linnoltuooa dty 
a daring and popular leader ; and the language of hia resentment 
discovers the opinion which he entertained of the courage and abi- 
lities of Athanasius. The execution of the sentence was still de- 
layed, by the caution or negligence of Ecdicius, prsefect of Egypt, 
who was at length awakened from his lethargy by a severe mijirt* 
mand. “ Though you neglect,” says Julian, “to write to mb' on 
any other subject, at least it is your duty to inform me of your 
“ conduct towaids Athanasius, the enemy of the gods. My inten- 
■ “ tions have been long since communicated to you. I swear by 
“ the great Serapis, that unless, on the calends of December, Atha- 
“ nasius has deitarted from Alexandria, nay from Egypt, the offi- 
“ eprs of your government shall pay a One of one hundred pounds . 
“ of gold. You know my temper ; 1 am slow to condemn, but I 
“ am still slower to forgive.” This epistle was enforced by a short 
postscript, written* with the emperor’s own hand. “ The contempt 
“ that is shewn for all the gods fills me with grief and indignation. 

“ There is nothing that I should see, nothing that I should hear, 
with more pleasure, than the expulsion of Athanasius from all 
Egypt. The abominable wretch 1 Under my reign, the baptism 
“ of several Grecian ladies of tho highest rank has been the effect 
“ of his persecutions (133).” The death of Athanasius was not 
expressly commanded ; but the prsfect of Egypt understood, that 
it was safer for him to exceed, than to neglMt, the orders of an 
irritated master. The archbishop prudently retired to the monas- 
teries of the Desert ; eluded, with his usual dexterity, the snares 
of the enemy; and lived to triumph over the ashes of a prince, who, 
iiL words of formidable import, had declared his wish that the* 
whole venom of the Galilsan school were contained in the single 
person of Athanasias(13A). 

lot ud 1 have endeavoured faithfully to represent the artful system by 
which Julian proposed to obtain the effects, without incurring the 
ckiiMiau. guilt, or reproach, of persecution. But if the deadly spirit of fana- 
ticism perverted the heart and understanding of a virtuous prince, 
it most, at the same time, be confessed, that the real sufferings of 
the Christians were inflamed and magnified by human passions and 
religious enthusiasm. The meekness and resignation which had 
distinguished the primitive disciples of the Gospel, was the obJ 9 ct of 



(lit) Tov /V /fAOV, yvvarxotf TWV 

iffait 1 have pr««erTfd ibe anb<gtiOM tense of tbe last word, the unbigaity 

of a tyrant who witbed to find, or to create, gnilt. 

(IM) The tbroe Epistles of Jalian, wbicb eaplalo bis iaientiOM tad oondnet wiib renanl to 
Atban^at, should fa« disposed in tbe following cbrooologkal order, xxri. x. ri.* Bee likewiao 
€r«g. Tlaxianaeii, xxi. p. 3M. Sononien, I. t. c. IS. Soevttes, 1. Hi. c. 14. Tbeodorel, I. Ui. e, 9. 
and TillasKwi, Boelcs. ton. vui. p. Kil-'ME, wbo bn nsed a«M n nt e ri als p repnte d by Use 
BoUaaditu* 



* Tbe salience in the text li from Episu Li. addressed to the people of Alexandria. — 
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tlio applause, rather than of tlie imitation, of their sucressom. The 
Christians, who had uow possessed above fortysyears the civil and 
ecclesiastical government of tlie empire, had contracted the insolent 
vices of prosperity -(135), and the habit of believing, that the saints 
alone were entitle<l to reign over the earth. As soon as the enmity 
of Julian deprived tlie clergy of tlie privileges which had been con- 
ferred by tlie favour of Constantine, they complained of the most 
cruel oppression ; and the free toleration of idolaters and heretics 
was a subject of grief and scandal to the orthodox party (136). The 
acts of violence, which were no longer countcnHiccd by the magis- 
trates, were still committed by the zeal of the people. At Pcssinus, 
the altar of Cybele was overturned almost in the presence of the 
emperor; and in the city of C-tesarea in Cappadocia, the temple of 
Fortune, the solo place of worship which had been left to the Pa- 
gans, was destroyed by the rage of a popular tumult. On these 
occasions, a prince who felt for the honour of the gods, was not 
disposed to interrupt the course of justice; and his mind was still 
more deeply exasperated, when ho found, that the fanatics, who 
had deserved and sulTered tlie punishment of incendiaries, were re- 
warded with the honours of martyrdom (137). The Christian sub- 
jects of Julian were assured of the hostile designs of their sove- 
reign ; and, to tlieir jealous apprehension, every circumstance of 
his government might aflbrd some grounds of discontent and sus- 
picion. In the ordinary administration of the laws, the Christians, 
who formed so large a part of tlie people, must frequently be con- 
demned : but their indulgent brethren, without examining the me- 
rits of the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their claims, 
and imputed the severity of Uicir judge to the partial malice of reli- 
gious persecution (138). These present hardships, intolerable as 
they might appear, were represented as a slight prelude of tlie im- 
pending calamities. The Christians considered Julian as a cruel 
and crafty tyrant ; who suspended the execution of his revenge, till 
he should return victorious from the Persian w ar. They expected, 
that as soon as ho had triumphed over the foreign enemies of 
Rome, he would lay aside the irksome mask of dissimulation ; Uiat 
the amphitlieatres would stream w ith tho blood of hennils and bi- 
shops ; and that tlie Christians, who still persevered in the profes- 
sion of tlie faith, would be deprived of tho common benefits of na- 

(tSS) 5 m Ibe fiir coDfcsftioD of Or«ffor; (Onl. iU. p. 61, 93.). 

|1S6] Hear lh<* farioos sod abaoed eooiplainl of Optalos (de Sebitmat. Donalltt. I. ii. e. 16, IT.). 

|ltT) Gr«g. Namnxen, Oral. ill. p. 91. hr. p. IIS. He praian the noUn of Cnarea, 
is TMV ^7ouio«vwv xa\ li; ivoiSciav. See SozoneD, 1. t. 4. 11. TilW- 

SMmt [Hte. EeeWa. tom. tiK p. 949, 610.) owat, that their bHutviottr war not, daoi Tordre conunao ; 
hot he la perfectly MtiaSed, as the great 8t. Basil alwaps celebntrd the fetthra) of ibcae blessed 
martyra. 

(Ill) Jollaa determlMd a la«*f*il agaiast the a«w ChrMian dtp at laiama, the pors ^ Gaza ; 
and his sealeiice, iho^h it aaighl be inpated to bigotry, wm aerer retened by his Mccesaors. 
SosoaacD, I. tr. e. S. Belaiid. Palestia. too. il. p. T9I« 

111 . 
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ture and society (139). Every calumny (1«)) that could wound 
the reputation of the Apostate, was credulously embraced by the 
tears and hatred of his .adversaries ; and their indiscreet clamours 
provoked the temper of a sovereign, whom it was their duty to re- 
spect and tlieir interest to Oattcr. They still protested, that prayers 
ami tears were their only weapons against, the impious tyrant, whose 
head they devoted to the justice of offended Heaven. But they in- 
sinuated, with sullen resolution, that their submission was no longer 
the effect of weakness ; ami that, in the imperfect state of human 
virtue, the patience, which is founded on principle, may be ex- 
haust^ by iKjrsecution. It is impossible to determine how far the 
loal of JiiHan would have prevail^ over his good sense and huma- 
nity; but, if we seriously reflect on tlie strength and spirit of the 
church, we shall be convinced, that, before the emperor couhl have 
extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have invtdved his coun- 
try in the horrors of a civil war (Ikl). 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Residfuce of Julian at Anliooh. — His successful Bxpedilion ajaihst Sie Persians. — 
P.i8saRc of iho Tijtris. — Tlie Retreat and Dealh of Julian. — Blection of Jovian. — Bo 
sares the Roman Army by a di^aocful Treaty. 



The The philosophical fable which Julian composed under the name of 

of juiiaii. ijjp c^sxRS (l),is one of the most agreeable and instructive produc- 
tions of ancient w it (2). During the freedom and equality of the 



(136) Ctegorv (Oral. lil. p. S3, 94, 95. Oral. I». p. 114.) pretends loipeik Sen 4lni infonnathin 
of Julian’* coufidfiiiB, whom Orosiui (vii. 3Q.) could not haw *4yeo. 

(140) Gn-^ory (Orat.iii. ]»• cl.argpo the Aj>c»*lale « ilh secret aacrifires of boys and girls; and 
pAulively aftimn, that the tlead boilies were thrown Into ibe Oronte*. Thendor**, 1. iii. o. M, 
27,; and the ef|oi'ocal candonr the Ahbc de la Hleterie, Vio de JtiUenp p. 3&1, S&4- Vet con* 
temjKtranj malice omld not imi«te to Jolinn t»ie troop* of martyi*. more e«pcciaHy in tho 
which Baronim w grocilily srvallnv.*, and Tillcmoot *o faintly rejecte (Mem. Eodc-s. tom. vil. 
p. 1295*-t3l5.). 

(141) The r«!*ignalion of Gregory h Indy edifying (Oral. ir. p. 125, 124.). when an ofGcor 
of Julian atlcnpU^l to «*i*e the churc h of Natiantus, he wonld bate loft bii life, if be had not 
yielded to the leal of the bUhop and iicopio (Oral. x\x. p. 308.). See the rcftoctioniof Chryeortom, 
a* they aro allegeil by Tillemonl (Mem. Ecch^#. tom, yii. p. 57S.). 

(1) Sen UiU fable or satin*, p. S36. of the Ta*ipxif edition of Jtdian’s works. The Frencli 
vcrfionoflhe learned Eiekicl Si*anlieim (Paris, 1083.) is coarso, languid, and correct; and hi« 
note* prooft, Ulttslralions, die. are pllcsd on each other till tln^ lortn a mass of 557 close-printed 
quarto pages. The Abbt- dc la Blelerie (Tic de Joviec, lorn. 1. p. 34i— 493.) has more happily oi- 
|jTes*»Hl the spirit, a* well as the sense, of the original, wbicli h« illustrates with some coaciic and 
curious notes. 

(2) Rpanheim (in his preface) ha* most learnedly ili«um«‘d ihc etymology, ongin, rcscmblant.'c, 
and dii’reeiocnt t»f the Greek lofyr*, a dramatic piece, which was acleil after the traginiy; aud 
the Lalin'^fftarf* (from Sofura) a miiffHancoui composiiiou, etilunr in |)rosc or verse. But iho 
Caisars of Julian arc of such an original cast, that the crlUc is perplexed to which dais he should 
ascribe them.* 



* Seo also Casaoboo dc Satin, with fiamba^’s o! seiTations. — ■« 
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days of ibo Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast for the deities of 
Olympus, who had adopted him as a worthy associate, and for the 
Roman princes who had reigned over his martial people, and the 
vanquished nations of the earth. The immortals were placed io just 
order on their thrones of state, and ^e table of llio Cse^rs was 
spread helow the Moon, in the upper Rgion of the air. The ty- 
rants, who would have disgraced the society of gods and men, were 
thrown headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the Tartarean • 
abyss. The rest of the Ceesars successively advanced to their seats ; 
and, as they passed, the vices, the defects, the blemishes of their 
respective characters, were maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a 
lauding morahst, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher 
under the mask of a Bacchanal (3). As soon as the feast was 
ended, the voice of Mercury paoclaimed the will of Jupiter, tliat a 
eriestial crown should be the reward of superior merit. Julius 
Cssar, Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as 
the most illustrious candidates ; the efleminate Constantine (k) was 
not excluded from this honourable competition, and the great 
Alexander was invited to dispute the prize of glory with the Roman 
heroes. Each of the candidates was allowed to display the merit 
of his own exploits ; but, in the judgment of the gods, the modest 
silence of Marcus pleaded more powerfully than the elaborate ora- 
tions of hb haughty rivals. When the judges of this awful contest 
proceeded to examine the heart, and to scrutinize the springs of 
action ; the' superiority of the Imperial stoic appeared still more 
decisive and conspicuous (5). Alexander and Cinsar, Augustus, 

Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged, with a blush, that fame, 
or powder, or pleasure, had been the important object of their la- 
bours : but the gods themselves beheld, with reverence and love, a 
virtuous mortal, who had practised on the throne the lessons of 
philosopliyi, and who, in a slate of human imperfection, had as- 
pired to imitate the moral attributes of the Deity. The value of this 
agreeable composition (the Cxsars of Julian) is enlianccd by the 
rank of the author. A prince, who delineates, with freedom, the 
vices and virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the 
censure or approbation d his own conduct. 

In tlie cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the useful and He rr^r>Ir(rt Xn 
benevolent virtues of Antoninus; but his ambitious spirit was in- 
flamed by the glory of Alexander ; and . be solicited, with equal 



(I) This nixfrf chaneter of SIleam if fiady panrted la the tixth aelogtic of TiiKfl. 

(4) hnparUal reader moil prreeire aod condemo t!.«‘ {vajiiulity of Julian a^init Lis 

ande Constantine, and the Christian religion. On this oectsioh, the interpreters are com- 
y d kd , hy a moA narai iAlaraat, to penoaoco their aUc^iaaco, and to deaert caoM of their 
author. 

M Jatiaa wu aoooiiy iadined to prator a firoek to a ftoman. Bat whoa he aartoody compared 
a h«n> with aptoleanphor, he wae MaaiUa toal imahimi had toCKh om^tiwia to Somtee 
than to Alexander (Oral, ad TbettoMMoa* p« 964.] • 
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ardour, the estem of the wise, and the applauk of the multitude. 
In the season of life, when the powers of the mind and body enjoy 
the most active vigour, the emperor, who was instructed by the 
experience, and animated by tiie success, of the German war, re- 
solved to signalize his reigp by some more splendid and memor- 
able achievement. The ambassadors of the East, from the aontinent 
of India, and the isle of Ceylon (6), bad respectfully saluted the Ro- 
man purple (7). The nations of the West esteemed and dreaded 
the personal virtues of Julian, both in peace and war. Re despised 
the trophies of a Gothic victory (8), and was satisfied that the ra- 
pacious Barbarians of the Danube would be restrained from any 
future violation of the faith of treaties by the terror of his name, 
and the additional fortifications with which he strengthened the 
Thracian and Illyrian frontiers, llhe successor of Cyrus and Aiv 
taxerxes was tlie only rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms ; 
and he resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to chastise the 
haughty nation which had so long resisted and insulted the majesty 
of Rome (9) . As soon as the Persian monarch was informed that 
the throne of Constantius was filled by a prince of a very different 
character, he condescended to make some artful, or perhaps sin- 
cere, overtures, towards a negotiation of peace. But the pride of 
Sapor was astonished by the firmness of Julian ; who sternly de- 
clared, that he would never consent to hold a peaceful conference 
among the flames and ruins of tlie cities of Mesopotamia ; and who 
added, with a smile of contempt, that it was needless 'to treat by 
ambassadors, as he himself bad determined to visit speedily the 
court of Persia. The in^mtience of the emperor urged the diligence 

(6) Iii4« vationibni ladkii mtstJm «iin (ImU optimtn mitlcaUbai . . . »b wque DivU tt 
Sertndivu. Amniu). xx. 7. T\iii itland, to which ihc names of Taprobaoa, Screndib, and Ceylon, 
lia\‘c Itecn succptaivcly applied, maoif^U how impcrrcctlr the sc‘a> and land* to the east of Cape 
Comorin wore known to ili« Roninos. 1. Under the reign of CUudioa, a freedman, who Cannod 
Uio ciislocna of the Bed Sen, waa accideolly driven by the wind* U|*on tbit atrango nod nodia* 
ru\er<Hl coaat: he conxeraed aix montha with the naiires; and the king of Ceylon, who beard, for 
the first time, of the power and joatice of Rome., waa peraoaded to tend ao embnaay to the emperor 
;rlm. Hi»l. KaU vi. U4.). 3. The geograpbm [and even Ptolemy) liavc magnifit^, above fiftoea 
liinca, the real »lzo of ihii oew world, which they extended aa far na the equator, and the neigh* 
honrbood of China.* 

(7) These embaaaiea bad been aent to ConaUnUoa. Ammianna, who unwarily deviates Into 
grow flaticry, mtui have forgotten the length of the way, and tho short dnretion of the Tdgn 
of Jnlian. 

(8) Goiboa saepe falUces et perfidos ; bostes quscrcre se nellores alebal: Ults enim anfScere raer- 
ralnres Cablaa per qnos ubiqne aine enndilionia diacrimioe vennmdanUir. [Ammiao. xxii. 7.} 
Withia lesa than fiftera years, these Gothic Uaves threatened and subdued thoir maaten. 

[0) Alexander reniada his rival Cesar, who depreciated the foroe and UM^rit of an Asiatic vie* 
lory, that Cmasaa and Antony bad fell the Pfixian arrows; and that the Romans, in a war of three 
hundred years, bnd not yet tobdned the single provinoe of Mesopotamia or Assyria (CJeaarea, 
p. 334.). 



* The naaae of Divn mm or Dieomm regio, The name may bo traeod lo ndvipatnaa, Mti* 
acrordiag to the probable conjecture of H. Lo- dan, Derieolta, Dhrinelly, the point of INvy. 
tronne [Trois. Mem. Acad. 'p. 1^.), waa applied M. letronne, p. 131., eoMklfn tha freedmoa 
by thf ancienu lo the whole eaitem const of tho wHh bis emhasay from Goylen to have been aa 
Indian Peninaola, frmn Ceylon to the Gangn. impoMor.*-M. 
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of the military preparations. The generals were named, a formid- 
able army 'was destined for this important service ; and Julian, 
marching from Constantinople through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
arrived at Antioch about eight months after the death of his prede- 
cessor. His ardent desire to march into the heart of Persia, was 
checked by the indispensable duty of regulating the state of the em- 
pire ; by his zeal to revive the worship of the gods ; and by the 
advice of his wisest friends ; who represented the necessity of al- 
lowing the salutary interval of winter-quarters, to restore the ex- 
hausted strength of the legions of Gaul, and the discipline and spirit 
of the Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to fix, till the ensu- 
ing spring, his residence at Antioch, among a people maliciously 
disposed to deride the haste, and to censure the delays, of their 
sovereign (10). 

If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal connection with 
the capital of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to 
the prince and people, he made a very false estimate of his own 
character, and of the manners of Antioch (11). The warmth of the 
climate disposed the natives to the most intemperate enjoyment of 
tranquillity and opulence; and the lively licentiousness of the Creeks 
was blended with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. Fashion 
was tlie only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour of 
dress and furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of 
Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured; thortperious and 
manly virtues were the subject of ridicule; and tlie contempt for 
female modesty and reverent age, announced the universal corrup- 
tion of the capital of the East. The love of spectacles was the 
taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians: the most skilful artists were 
procured from the adjacent cities (12) ; a considerable share of the 
revenue was devoted to the public amusements; and the magnifi- 
cence of the games of the theatre and circus was considered as tlie 
happiness, and as the glory, of Antioch. The rustic manners of a 
prince who disdained such glory, and was insensible of such hap- 
piness, soon disgusted the delicacy of his subjects; and the eflbmi- 
nate Orientals could neither imitate, nor admire, the severe simpli- 
city which Julian always maintained, and sometimes aflccted. The 
days of festivity, consecrated, by ancient custom, to the honour of 
the gods, were the only occasions in which Julian relaxed his phi- 
losophic severity; and tliose festivals were the only days in which 

(to) Th« dcitgn of tbe Ponlan U declared b; Ammianus (xiii. 7. 12.)« Libanius (Oral. Pa- 
rent. c. 79, 80. p. 30$, 306.}, tofiiims (I. iii. p. 1$8.), and Socraica (1. iU. c. 19.). 

(11) The Satire of JuJiao, aod the Homilies of St. Chrjsostom, exhibit the tame picture of Ao* 
Uoeb. Tbe miaiaturc which the Abbo do la Bleteiic has copied from thcoce (Vie de Julico, 
p. 339 ), U extant and correct. 

(13) Laodioca farntahed charioteer*; Tjro and Borrtoc, comedians ; Cxsarea, pantomime*; He- 
UopolU, iingors; Gaxa, gladiator*; Aacaloa, wreatlrrs; and Castabala, ropc'dancer*. See iho Ex* 
poaiUo lotitt* Muadi, p. 6. in the third tome of Hudson's Minor Geographers. 
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the Syritne of Antioch ooold reject the allar«iMnt8 of pteasara.' 
The majority of the people supported the glory of the ChiistiaD 
name, which had been 6rst invented by their ancestors (13) : they, 
contented themselves with disobeying the moral precepts, but they 
were scrupulously attached to the speculative doctrines, ol their re- 
ligion . The church of Antioch was distracted by heresy and schism;> 
but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers of Meletius and 
those of Paulinas (ll»), were actuated by the same pious hatred o£ 
their common adversary. 't;ui 

Thor The strongest prejudice was entertained against the character ot 
sitwl an apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince who had engaged 
the affcclions of a very numerous sect; and Uie removal of SL 
liyins ev( itod an implacable 0 |Tposition to the person of Julian. Hin 
subjects complaineii, wiib superstitious indignation, that famine had 
pursued the cmjteror’s steps from Constantinople to Antioch; md 
Hie discontent of .1 hungry people was exasperated by the injudicioM 
attempt to relieve their distress. The inclemenoy of fte season had 
affected the harvests of Syria; and the price of bread (15), in the 
markets of Antioch, had naturally risen in proportion to the semv. 

EarcUy of City of coTD. itut the fair and reasonable proportion was soon 
violated by the rapacious arts of monopoly. In this uneipul 
contest, in which the produce of Oie land is daimed by one pa^» 
as his exclusiye property ; is used by another as a lucrative object of 
trade ; and is required by a third for the daily and necessary sup« 
port of life; all the profits of the intermediate agents »e accumcH 
Med on the head of the defenodess consumers. The hardships of 
fedr situation were exaggerated and increased by thdr owu impa- 
tience and anxiety; and the apprehension of a scarcity gradudi^ 
produced the appearances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens 
of AAtiech complained of the high price of poultry and fish, Julian 
publicly declared, Hiat a frugal city ought to be satisfied with • 
regular supply of wine, oil, and bread ; but he acknowledged, Hint 
it was the duty of a sovereign to provide for the subristeoce of tus 
people. With this salutary view, the emperor ventured on a veiy 



111) \piTTo» n ttyarnffT,;. T;ftTf ,r9ltov^y t*w Aik;. TW saopl» AatfocS 
<pg«moMly profetMtl their mitIhmiiu to Ute Cfc> and the (Cmtoniitu). ^uiMalii 

llisojHigoa, p. 3$7. 

(14) The aehiscD of Aothnlt, whiclt Uelcd yeors (A- D. wMlntuMd, 

wkilo Jalien reaidetl to that oityA by ibe inditcrM orOiMtioo ofPaoliDui- See Men. 

SccK^. tom. rU. p. M3, of Uie quarto edition (Paris, 1701, dfc.), which bcnceforward 1 shall 
qoote. 

( 1 $) lulian states three different proportions, of fire, ten, or fiAeen mods's of whoai, for one piaoe 
of RoW. according to lht» tlcgrees of plenty and scarcity (in Viaopo^a, p. 309.}. From this fod, 
and fn>n some coUaicral raamples, 1 condiido, that nndor the successors of Comtantioe, the no> 
derate price of wheat was aliout thirty-two shillings the Eoglish quarter, which Is equal to the 
average price of the sixty-foor first wars of the present ceatnry. See Arhuthnot’s TaMcs of 
Coins, tAe-ights, and Heasores, p. M, M. Plio. Hist. Nator. xriii. t7. Mem. dc rAcaddoic dM 
loscriptioDs, tom. XTviii. p. 7l8 731. Smith's Inquiry into the Ifatnre and Caoses of Ibo 
‘Wealth of Nattoot, vol. I. p. 346. This bat I am prood (o qtiole, as the wod of a uge and a 
friend. 
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dangerous and doubtful slqi, of fixing, Ity legal authority, the value 
of corn. He enacted, that, in a time of scarcity, it should be sold 
at a price which liad seldom been known in Uie most plentifid years; 
and that his own example might slrenglhen his laws, he sent into 
the market four hundred and twenty-two thousand modii, or 
measures, which wore drawn by his order from tho granaries of 
Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even of Egy pt. I'lie consequences might 
have been foreseen, and were soon felt. Tho Imperial wheat was 
purchased by the rich merchants; the proprietors of land, or of 
corn, withheld from Uio city the accustomed supply ; and the small 
quantities tliat appeared in the market were secretly sold at an 
advanced and illegal price. Julian still continued to applaud Ids 
own policy, treated Hie complaints of the people as a vain and un- 
grateful murmur, and convincetl Antioch that he had inherited the 
obstinacy, thougli not tiie cruelty, of his brother Callus (16). The 
remonstrances of the municipal senate served only to exasperate his 
inflexible mind. He was persuaded, |>erhap8 witli truth, tliat tlie 
senators of Antioch who possessed lands, or were concerned in 
trade, had themselves contributed to the calamities ef tlieir country; 
and ho imputed tlu* disrespectful boldness which they assumed, to 
ilie sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. The whole 
body, consisting of two hundred of tlie most noble and wealthy 
citizens, wore sent, under a guard, from the palace to the prison ; 
and though they were permitted, before tlie close of evening, to 
return to lin ir respeclivb houses (17), Uie emperor himself could 
not obtain (lie forgiveness which he had so easily granted. The 
same grievances wore still tlie subject of the same complaints, w hich 
were industriously circulated by tlie wit and levity of the Syrian 
Creeks. During the licentious days of tlie Saturnalia, the streets 
of the city resounded w ith insolent songs, w hich derided tlie laws, 
the religion, the personal conduct, and even the beard, of the em- 
peror ; the spirit of Antioch was manifested by tlie connivance of tlie 
magistrates, and the applause of the multitude (18). The disciple 
of Socrates was too deeply affected by tliese popular insults ; but 
the monarch, endowed with a quick sensibility, and possessed of 
absolute power, refused his passions the gratification of revenge. 
A tvTant might have proscribed, without distinction, the lives and 
ibrtunes of the citizens of Antioch; and the un warlike SyTians must 
have patiently submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, and tho 

|16) NuKpiam a propotito dcciiaabal, Oaili wiaUU fralriit Ucol iocrucatut. Ammian . xiii, 14. 
TkM igDoruicv of ibe moat cAligbtcaed phners may claim tome bul «e canool tic aalUfied 

with JxUaa't own defeacc (ia Miaopogoo, p. 3M, S66.)| or ibe elabonie apology of LtlmBtw (OraU 
FarcBtal. c. xcrii. p.321.}. 

(IT) TkoiraUort aotl CAiy ooft&Bemcot U gcolly loocbed by Libaoios (OnL PareoUl c. xcviib 
p. 3Z2,IU.). 

(13) Ltbaaiui (ad Aftliocbcoos de laperaloiU ira, c. 17* 1ft, 19, fa Fabriciiu, Bibliol. Cnee. 
ton. vu. p. m^B23.], like a akillul advocate, aeverely ceutim Um folly of Uie people, wbo infered 
for ibe of a few olwonre and dnMkboo wrvtclHi. 
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cruelly, of the (aithrul legions of Gaul. A miklcr scntcnco might 
have deprived the capital of Iho Hast of its honours and privileges; 
and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects, of Julian, would have ap- 
plauded an act of justice, which asserted the dignity of the supreme 
coipm a magistrate of the republic (19). But instead of abusing, or everting, 
“luiiwki'** the authority of the slate, to revenge his personal injuries, Julian 
contented himself with an inoflensive mode of retaliation, which it 
woukl be in llie power of few princes to employ. He had been 
insulted by satires and libels; in his turiT he composed, under 6io 
title of the Enemy of the Heard, an ironical confession of his own 
faults, and a severe satire of the licentious and efleminate manners 
of Antioch. This Imperial reply was publicly eijwsed before the 
gates of the palace; and the Misopogon (20) still remains a singular 
monument of the resentment, the wit, tlie humanity, and the in- 
discretion, of Julian. Though he alTectcd to laugii, he could not 
forgive (21). His contempt was expressed, and his revenge might 
be gratified, by the nomination of a governor (22) worthy only of 
such subjects: and tlie emperor, for ever renouncing Uie ungrateful 
city, proclaimed bis resolution to ]>ass the ensuing winter at Tarsus 
in Cilicia (23). 

Antioch possessed one citizen, whose genius and virtues 
A. D. might atone, in the o|>inion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his 
country. The sophist Libanius was born in the capital of tlie Fast; 
lie publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and declamation at Mce, 
Nicomedia, Constantinople, Athens, and, during the remainder of 
his life, at Antioch. His school was assiduously frequented by the 
Grecian youth; his disciples, who sometimes exceeded the number 
of eiglity, celebrated their incomparable master ; and the jealousy 
of his rivals, who persecuted him from one city to anoUier, con- 
firmed the favourable opinion which Libanius ostentatiously display- 
ed of his superior merit. 'Fhe preceptors of Julian had extorted a 
rash but solemn assurance, that ho would never attend the lectures 
of their adversary: the curiosity of the royal youth was checked and 
inflamed : he secretly procured the writings of this dangerous sophist. 



(19] Libaoiai {ad ADliorlira. c. vii. p. 213.) reninds AaUocb of tbc rfrrat chafti»aneBl of Cana- 

m; aait rvrn Julian (in ViMjpogoo, p. ioMOiiBUis bow scicrdy Tarmluin had cipiat«d Um 

intuit to ibr Roman atnlaatadoni. 

(20) On thosubjoci oftbp llr»opcigOD, AmmianiM (laii. lt.\ biKaoiet (Oral. Parrnlalift, e. xent. 
p. 323.], Gregory Kaxianzon (Oral. i\. p. 133.), and ibeCbrootdc of Anliocb, by Jobs Malala (tom. ii. 
p. IS, 16.). 1 have ciacaUal obUgaUuoi to ibe IraotlaliOQ and notes of tb« Abbd do la Blrtcrie 
(Tic dc Joiirn, tom. ii. p. 1—136.}. 

(2t) AmmiantM Yorr jottly rrmarVa, Coarlns diulmararo |iro lomporo in snfBaltatnr ioloma. Tbe 
olaborato irony of Julian at Irngtb bursts forth Into tcriotu ami dirret invoctiTo. 

(22| IpM aiiipm Aniiorbiam fgTwarot, HHtopolitpQ qnpndam Aloxandnim Srrrant jiiritdicUOQt 
prcfi'cit, tnrbuli'ntura et Kitvom ) duH>l>alqtir non ilium meniiisr. sod Anliochratibus ararti ot con- 
lamrliosifl bujusmndi jtidicMn enuveniro. Atnmian. xxiii. 2. Lihanius (Bpisl. 722. p. 346, 347.), 
who cnnfp«v'< to Julian himiolf. Out bo had shared ibo general disrontoiii, pretends that Aloaandor 
was an iisoful, ihnugb harsh, roformer of the mannors and rrligiou of Antioch. 

(23) Julian, in ■isopogon, p. 364. Anunian. xxiii. 2. and Valosius ad loc. Libanius, in a pm* 
fessed nralioo, intitm him t« return lo his loyal and penitent city of AnUoeb. • 
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and gradiiaily surpassed, in the pcrfi>ct imitation of his style, the 
most laborious of his domestic pupils (2i). When Julian ascended 
the throne, he declared his impatience to embrace and reward the 
Syrian sophist, who had preserved, in a degenerate age, the Grecian 
purity of taste, of manners, and of religion. The emperor’s pre- 
possession was increased and justified by the discreet pride of his 
favourite. Instead of pressing, with the foremost of flic croM'd, into 
the palace of Constantinople, Libanitis calmly expected his arrival 
at Antioch; withdrew from court on the first symptoms of coldness 
and indiflcrcnce; required a formal invitation for each visit; and 
taught his sovereign an important lesson, tliat he might command 
the obedience of a subject, but that he must deserve the attachment 
of a friend. The sophists of every age, despising, or aflecting to 
despise, the accidental distinctions of birth and fortune (25), rt“serve 
their esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, with which they 
themselves are so plentifully endowed. Julian might disdain the 
acclamations of a venal court, who adored the Imperial purple; but 
ho was deeply flattered by tlie praise, the. admonition, the freedom, 
and the envy of an independent philosopher, who refused his 
favours, loved his person, celebrated his fame, and protected his 
memory. The voluminous writings of Libanius still exist ; for tlic 
most part, they are the vain and idle compositions of an orator, who 
cultivated the science of words; the productions of a recluse student, 
whose mind, regardless of his contemjioraries, was incessantly fixed 
on the Trojan war, and the Athenian commonwealth. Yet the 
sophist of Antioch sometimes descended from this imaginary eleva- 
tion ; ho ontoTtained a various and elaborate eorrcspondeiiee (26) ; 
he praised the virtues of his own times; ho boldly arraigned the 
abuses of public and private life; and he eloquently pleaded the 
cause of Antioch against the just resentment of Julian and Theo- 
dosius. It is the common calamity of old ago (27), to lose whatever 
might have rendered it desirable; but Libanius experienced the pe- 
culiar misfortune of surviving the religion and the sciences, to which 
he had consecrated his genius. The friend of Julian was an in- 
dignant spectator of the trium])h of Christianity ; and his bigotry, 
which darkened the prospect of llie visible world, did not inspire 
Libanius with any lively hopes of celestial glory and happiness (28). 

(94) Libaniot, Ont. Paronl. e. t!I. p. 990, 931. 

(93) Buoai»iut rrpoHa, tbat Ubootoa rHWd tbe iMmorary rank of fnPloHm pnpf(>ct, at \m iltnv 
triotu tbaa the Ulle ofSopkitl (in Tit. p. 135.). The critics haf» observed a sinHar seothoeat io 
One of the epmlW (xriil. edit. Wolf,) ofLibaoiM hinseir. 

(90) Near two ihowtand of his letters, a mode of compnaitiofi ia which tihoaitM was thought to 
axed, are still extant, and already published. The critics oay praise their subtle and rirgant bro> 
vky; yet Dr. Bentley (DiisertatioD upon Phalaris, p. 48T.) might jnslly, though quaintly, observe, 
that ton feel by the emptiaem aa<l deadaeti of them, that yoa coaverse with some dreaming 
** pedant, with his elbow on his desk.** 

(9T] His birth ie assigned to the year 3l4. He omations the sevesly-sisth year of his age 9* 

390.), and seems to aUode to some cveaU of a still later date, ' 

(99) Libanios has composed the vaia, prolix, but carioM Darrative of his own life (tom. U. p. 
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Hatch of^ Tlie martial impatience of Julian uiycd him to take the field in 
Eu{^ntrf. ' the becinninp of the apring; and he diamiased, with contempt and 
*Harci^' reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor 
beyond the limits of their own t<*rritory, to which he waa resolved 
never to return. After a laborious march of two days (29), he 
halted on the third at Bera>a, or Aleppo, where he had llie raurtirH- 
^ cation of finding a senate almost entirely Christian ; who received 
with cold and formal demonstrations of respect the eloquent seiw 
mon of the apostle of paganism. The son of one of the most illua- 
trioiis cititons of Beriea, who had embraced, either from interest or 
conscience, the religion of the emperor, was disinherited by his 
angry parent. The father and the son were invited to the Imperial 
table. Julian, placing himself between them, attempted, without 
success, to inculcate the les.son and example of toleration ; supported, 
with aflected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of Uie aged Christian, 
who soeme<l to forget the sentiments of nature, and the duty of a 
subject; and at length turning towards the afflicted youth, “ Since 
yon have lost a father,” said he, “ for my sake, it is incumbent 
“ on me to supply his place (30).” The emperor was received in 
a manner much more agreeable to his wishM at Batnn,* a snuM 
town pleasantly seated in a grove of cypresses, about twenty milea 
from the city of Hierapolis. The solemn rites of sacrifice were de- 
cently prepared by the inhabitants of Itatnai, who swmeil attached 
to the worship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter; but the 
serious piety of Julian was oflended by the tumult of their applause; 
and he too clearly discerned, that the smoke which arose from thenr 
altars was the incense of flatU’ry, rather tlian of devotion. The 
ancient and magnificent temple, which had sanctified, for so many 
ages, the city of Hierapolis (31), no longer subsistud ; and Uiecon> 
aecrated wealth, which afforded a liberal maintenance to more than 



SA. «Ki. Hanll.), of vliidi CMtfiii (p. fSO— lU.) k« UA > cowiM Md wSMrMnbt, momm. 
AiDOiig ihe motlcnu, Tillcmont (Hint, ties EnijWTCuiip tom. iv. p. Fnliricius BiUiol. 

Grrc. lorn. vH. p. 3m — and Lanlnpr (Heathen Tt^moniet, tmn. hr. p. havoilla^ 

trniTil the chararter and writinf(« of thii famoui tofibiit. 

(29) From Antioch to LiUrbo, on the terntoir of Chalda, the road, over hilb and ihrongb ouy 
natea, was citirmrlr had ; and the looae itmira were cemented only «ith mod (Joliaa. epirt. 
SXTii.). It U tingulju’ enough, that the Hi>manf eboakl havo neglected tho great cocnnimcaUM 
botwero Aolioch aud (he EophraUn. S«e ^'csseliog. Itioenir. p. 190. Bergierp Oi»t. dcs Grandf 
ChemiDg. tom. ii. p. 100. 

(30) Julian alludes to this incident (epist. xitH.), sthirh ii more diftinctly reJaled hy Theodoret 
(1. iii. c. 22.}. The iotoleram spirit of the father b applauded by TiUemont (Hiat. dea Emperesra, 
liNB. is. p. 5M.)« and ctca by La Bleteric (Tiu d« Julico, p. 4lS.]. 

(Si) S<M liiccnbous irealite do Dea Syria, inserted among the worita orLociao (tom. ill. p. 4S1^ 
490. edit. Reitr.). Thr singular ap]>elbtinD of Nin*u veiu$ {Anuiiaii. xiv. t.) migbl induce A aasph- 
<k«, that Uierapoln had been the royal acat of tbe Asayriaai. 



* Thia name, of Syriac origin, la foowl in the Gcograjdier Aliulfeda (Tab. Syriac, p. 129. edti. 
Arabic, and pteani a place in a valley, where Koehler.) qmaka of it in a manner to justify the 
vaters BoeL Juiiao mya, the name of the city praisea of Julian. — St. lUrUOf Holoa to Lo Boao, 
H Rarharic, tho situation Greek. BapCaptxov iii. 

Zwcfta To^o, x**P*^* iotIv J^nvtxby* The 
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throe hundred priests, might hasten iLs dov nfail. Yet Julian on- 
joyed the satisfaction of embracing a pliilosopher and a friend, whose 
religious lirmnoss had withstood the pressing and repeated solicita- 
tions of Constantins and Callus, as often as those princes lodged at 
his house, in tlieir passage throngh Hierapolis. In the hurry of 
military preparation, and the careless conridence of a familiar cor- 
re8|x>ndence, the zeal of Julian appears to have l>ocn lively and uni- 
form. He had now undertaken an important and difficult war : 
and the anxiety of the event rendered him still more attentive to 
observe and register the roost trilling presages, from wiiicb, accord- 
ing to the rules of divination, any knowledge of futurity could be 
derived (32). He informed Libanius of his progress as far as Hie- 
rapolis, by an elegant epistle (33), which displays the facility of his 
genius, and his tender friendship for the sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis,' situate almost on the banks of tlie Euphrates (34), 
had been appointed for the general rendezvous of the Uonian troops, 
who immediately passed the great river on a bridge of boats, which 
was previously constructed (35). If Uie inclinations of Julian had 
been similar to those of his predecessor, he might have wasted the 
active and important season of the year in tlie circus of Samosata 
or in the churches of Edessa. But as the warlike emperor, instead 
of Constantius, had chosen Alexander for his model, he advanced 
without delay to Carrhs (36), a very ancient city of Mesopotamia, at 
the distance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis. The temple of the 
Moon attracted the devotion of Julian ; but the halt of a few days 
was principally employed in completing the immense preparations 
of the Persian war. The secret of the expedition had hitherto re- 
mained in his own breast ; but as Carrhs is the point of separation 
of the two great roads, he could no longer conceal, whetticr it was 
his design to attack tlie dominions of Sapor on the side of the Ti- 
gris, or on that of the Euphrates. The emperor detached an army 
of thirty thousand men, under the commandof his kinsman Proco- 

(13) Jalisik xxrliL) u rcfoUr tceotul of all lk« fortoulfi mdcm ; bol be Mi|^ircaMi 
tbe tDautpictou ligM, Whicb AmmiaDtu (axilL 2.) ha« carefalij recerdod. 

(33) Jnliaa, q»uU UBtL |i. 309—403. 

(Uj 1 lake Iko airiiett opimrtaoiijr of ackllO«b^lgf og my ohligatioM lo M. d'AttvUlft, for kit rreent 
gaograpbjr of tbe Euphntc* aod Tigria (Pam, 1780, ia 4lo.)| wbicb iiorliedarijr illmdratoi tbe capa* 
lUlioB of Joliao. 

(3$) There are Ibiee p— agei whbiD a few nilea of eadi other; 1. leiqtma, celebrated by the 
aaciflDls; 3. Bir, fr« 9 acDt«d by the nodems; and, 3. The bridge of Meahigs, or Hierapolk, at the 
dictaitoe of four parauogt fro« tbe oity.f 

(38) Haran, or Carrlue, waa the aaeient reaidoooe of the Sabteaoa, and of Abrabam. See tho 
Index Gfogr^ibictia of Schiilteiia (ad calccm Til. Saladin.), a work froB which 1 have obtained 
Moch OnienMf kaowLedgo, concenung Ibo aacienl and aodtTn geography of Syria and tbe a4|aeent 

oeiintriet4 



*Or1lambycc.nowBamboacb; ■anbedj, Arab. ^ Oo aa ioedited medal In tbe colleclioii of die 
«T Vabrmg, Syr. It waa tweotwfoar Homan late H. Toebno of the Acad<9ny of Inicriptioex, it 
mHea from tbe EopbraUa.-^H. It read XAPPAN. St. Hirtio, iU. 60.^1. 

f Djiir Maobedj h the <aroo with the ancient 
Zc^ma. St. Haittn, iii. 88.— I. 
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piu8, and of Sebasticn, who had been duke of Egypt. They were 
ordered to direct UicLr inarch towards Msibis, and to secure the 
frontier from the desultory incursions of the enemy, before they at- 
tempted the passage of tlic Tigris. Their subsequent operations 
were left to tlio discretion of the generals; but Julian expected, that 
after wasting witli tire and sword Uie fertile distriets of Media and 
Adiabene, they might arrive under the walls of Ctesiphon about the 
same time, ttiat he himself, advancing with equal steps along the 
banks of tlie I jiphrates, should besiege the capital of tlie Persian 
DiufMtiot monarchy. The success of tins well-concerted plan depended in a 
great measure, on the powerful and ready assistance of the king of 
Armenia, who, without exposing tlie safety of his own dominions, 
might detach an army of four thousand liorse, and tw enty thousand 
foot, to the assistance of the Romans (37). But Uic feeble Arsaces 
Tiranus (38), king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shame- 
fully than his father Chosroes, from the manly virtues of tlie great 
Tiridates; and as the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any en- 
terprise of danger and glory, he could disguise his timid indolence 
by the more decent excuses of religion and gratitude. He expressed 
a pious attachment to the memory of Coustantius, from whose 
hands he had received in marriage Olympias, the daugliler of tlie 
prefect Ablavius ; and the alliance of a female, wlio had been edu- 
cated as tlie destined wife of tlie emperor Constans, exalted the 
dignity of a Barbarian king (39). Tiranus professed tlie Christian 
religion ; he reigned over a nation of Cliristians ; and he .was re- 
strained, by every principle of conscience and interest, from contri- 
buting to the victory, which would consummate the ruin of the 
church. The alienated miud of Tiranus was cxas|>eratcd by the in- 



(S7) XeoopliOQ. Crropnd. llutcbioton. ArUt*ides mighl have in|mlied 

Hare AntoDT wiib 16,000 borsc, armed aed ditcipliQt.*d alW the ParUiiao Oiaooer (Plutan'D, in 
M. AolODio, ion. T. p. 117.) 

()6) Mo«e« oi Cborcoe (Hial. Armeniac. 1. iii. c. II. p. 241) kii accesMoo (jL D. Xb4.) to the 
17tli year of Cooftaotiin * 

tS9] Anaiian. xs. 11. AihaBasitis (ton. i. p. 6M.) uya, io general termF^ tiul Constantiaa gare 
hit brvtker'i widow an expreaaion more kuilabic to a Bomao than a ChrUliao. 



* Arxacea Tirannt, or Diran, bad ccaacd to 
retgn twenty>fire yean before ia 337. Tbc io- 
tenneiliate chaagei ia Armenia, and the cbaracirr 
of Ibif Amces tbe von of IHran, are traced by 
H. 81. Martio, at coofidenbte length ia bis »np- 
plemeat lo Le Bean, ii. 206—242. As long as bis 
Grecian rpieea OlTiu|rias maintained h«*r infloence, 
Amces was faithful lo tbe Roman and CAriaiMN 
alliaace. On tbe acce ss ion of Julian tbe same 
influence made his 6deiiiy to waver ; but Olvm* 
riat basing been poisoned lo the sacramental 
bread by tbe agency of Pbarandsem, tbe former 
wife of ArMces, another change took place in 
Armenian politics nofaionrable lo tbe Christian 
interest. The Palriarcb Narscs retired from the 
impious court to a safe teclnsioo. let Pbaraod* 



sem was equally hostile to tbe Persian iofloencc, 
and Arsaces began to anjiport with vigour the 
cause of Julian, lie made an inroad into tbe 
Persian dorolniooi with a bodt of Httos and Alans 
as aoxiliarkw; wasted Aderbidgan ; and Sapor, 
who had been defentosl near Taorir, was engaged 
in making head against bistroopsin Persarmenia. 
at the time of the death of Julian. Such U 
M. St. Martin's view, (iii. 276. ei sqq .) whidt 
rests on the Armenian historians, Paustus of By> 
rantiura, and Mesrob the biographer of the Pa> 
Iriarrh Narscs. In tbe history of Armenia by 
Father Chamitch, and translatetl by Asdall, Timn 
is still king of Armenia, at tbe lime of Julian’s 
death. P. Cbaroilch follows Botes of Cborcoe, 
tbe authority of Gibbon. — M. 






Di 
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discretion of Julian, who treated the king of Armenia as his slave, 
and as the enemy of the gods. The haughty and threatening style 
of tlie Imperial mandates (40) awakened the secret indignation of a 
prince, who, in the humiliating state of dependence, was still con- 
scious of his royal descent from the Arsacides, the lords of the East, 
and the rivals of the Roman power.j 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to RXiurj 
deceive the spies, and to divert the attention, of Sapor. The le- 
gions appeared to direct their march towards Nisibis and the Tigris. 

On a sudden they wheeled to the right; traversed the level and naked 
plain of Carrhae; and reached, on the third day, the banks of the uinhv. 
Euphrates, where the strong town of Nicephorium, or Callinicum, 
had been founded by the Macedonian kings. From thence the em- 
peror pursued his march, above ninety miles, along the winding 
stream of the Euphrates, till, at length, about one month after his 
departure from Antioch he 'discovered the towers of Circesium,:|: the B«*iiiD.og 
extreme limit of the Roman dominions. The army of Julian, the *>'''*• 
most numerous that any of the Ca:sars had ever led against Persia, 
consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and well-disciplined sol- 
diers. The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and 
Barbarians, had been selected from the different provinces ; and a 
just pre-eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy 
Gauls, who guarded the throne and person of their beloved prinee. 

A formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from 
another climate, and almost from another world, to invade a distant 
country, of whoso name and situation they were ignorant. The 
love of rapine and war allured to the Imperial standard several 
tribes of Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose service Julian had com- 
manded, while he sternly refused the payment of the accustomed 
subsidies. The broad channel of the Euphrates (41) was crowded 
by a fleet of eleven hundred ships, destined to attend the motions, 
and to satisfy the wants, of the Roman army. The military 
strength of the fleet was composed of fifty armed gallies ; and these 
were accompanied by an equal number of flat-bottomed boats, 
which might occasionally be connected into the form of temporary 

(40) Ammitout (ixHi. 2.) me* * word mech too soft for ihe occoskN), menverat. Muralori (Fabru 

ettUf Bitiliolk. Grve. toa. tU» p. 86.) bat publiabcd an «piule froa Julian lo tboutrap A.naees; 
tiorco, vnl^ar^ and (iboogh it deidTe Sozotneu, 1. vi. c. &.), moct probably aporioot. La 

filelarie (UUude Joviea, tom. II. p. 8M.) tranalatea and rfjecta IL* 

(41) Latisalmnoi flumon Eiipbraten anabal. Ammian. ailii. 3. Somewhat higher, at the ferda 

of Thaptacwi, the river la fonr atadla, or MO yarda, alnoit half an Bagliah mile, broad (Xenophon 
Anabaaia, 1. 1. p. 41. edit Hnichioaon, with Foster Obaervaiiona, p. 29, die. in the 2d volume of 
Spalmaa'a iranalatloa.). If the breadth of tbb Eophratca at Bir andZeogoia it no more than iSOphrda 
(Voyaget de Niebuhr, tom. It p. 33&.)> eaonnona dlSerenoe mast chieOy aiiae from the depth 
of the channel. , 



* St. MarUa oonaidera It tauine : the Anne- bat gave it only feeble tapport. St. Marin, Hi. 
oian writcra nuption aueb a letter, Hi. ST. — M. 4l . M. 

t AraacetdioMt abandon the Bonan alliance, ^ Uxheiliy the Carchemlah of the Scripiarca. 
“ -M. 
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bridgra. The rest of the s!iips, partly constructed of timber, and 
partly covered vitli raw hides, were laden with an almost inex- 
haustible supply of arms and engines, of utensils and provisions. 
The vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a very large magazine 
of vinegar and biscuit for the use of the soldiers, but he prohibited 
the indulgcnct^ of wine; and rigorously stopped a long string of su- 
perfluous camels that attempted to follow the rear of the army. The 
Miin nrten nver Chaboras falls into the Euphrates at Circesium (42) ; and as 
lOTiioriJi,” soon as the trumpet gave the signal of marrh, tlie Romans passed 
Apdi 7ih. j-jjIp stream which separated two mighty and hostile empires. 
The custom of ancient discipline required a military oration ; and 
Julian embraced every opportunity of displaying his eloquence. He 
animated the impatient and attentive legions by the example of the 
inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their ancestors. He ex- 
cited their resentment by a lively picture of the insolence of the 
Persians; and he exhorted them to imitate his firm resolution, cither 
to extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his life in the cause 
of the republic. The eloquence of Julian was enforced by a do- 
native of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier; 
and tlu) bridge of the Chaboras was instantly cut away, to convince 
Uie troops that they must place their hoi>es of safety in the success 
of their arms. Yet the prudence, of the emperor induced him to 
secure a remote frontier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the 
hostile Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was left at 
Circesium, which completed, to the number of ten tliousand, the 
regtilar garrison of that important fortress (W). 

Hiimardi From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy’s eonn- 
d'icrtof country of an active and artful enemy, the order of 

aeuiwiimu. march was disposed in thn'e columns (45). The strength of the 
infantry, and consequently of the whole army, was placed in the 
centre, under the peculiar command of their master-general Victor. 
On the right, the brave Nevitta led a column of several legions along 
the banks of the Euphrates, and almost always in sight of the fleet. 
The left flank of tlie army was protected by tlie column of cavalry. 
Hormisdas and ArintliKus were appointed generals of the horse; 
and the singular adventures of Hormisdas (4G) are not undeserving 

{V2) MunifDontna Uitiainum ct bbrp politooi, enjos oMenia Abora ( the Ori«nuU aipiralo Clu* 
bora« i>r Cltaltour ] ci Eu|ihr»ies ambiuai flutui&a, vckit ipaiium latttlarc Auimiao. 

Uiii. S. 

{43] Tbc enterprito and armament of Julian are dcscribod b; htnu«lf ( EpUt. axTii. ], Ammianoa 
■aro'lliuu* (xxlii, 3, 4, S.}, Uhaoioa ( Oral. Parent, c. 106, 100. p. 332, 333.}, Zoaimua (I. in. p. 160, 
111- 1G2.], boxomcn (L ti. c. 1.}, and John Malala (tomi ii. p. 17.). 

(44) Bi'furo be caU*ri Pcoia, AJiimianus copioualy describes [xaiti.6. p. 306— 410. edit. Grouov. in 
4to.) tbc ri^htren great satrapies, or provinces (as far as tbc Srtic, or Cbiucse frontiers), wUidi were 
subject to tbc Sassaoides. 

(46) AnnuaDiu(xxkv. I.) and Zoaimna (L iil. p. M2, M3.) have aoenrtUdj espnasad U» ocikr of 
marrh. 

(46) adveatoMa of Bnmiiadas are rdatad vritb aoaie nixtBre of faUe (losimas, 1. |i. p. 100— > 
102 j Tillemont, Hist, dus Empereun, tom. la. p. 198.}. It is almost unposaible that he should be 
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of our notice. He was a Persian prince, of the royal race of the 
Sassaniiles, who, in the troubles of the minority of Sajior, had es- 
caped from prison to the hospitable court of the great Constantine. 
Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and at length acquired 
the esteem, of his new masters ; his valour and Gdelity raised him 
tu the military honours of the Roman service ; and, though a Chris- 
tian, he might indulge tlie secret satisfaction of convincing his un- 
graU^ful country, that an oppressed subject may prove the most 
dangerous enemy. Such was the disposition of the three principal 
Columns. The front and flanks of the army were covered by Liici- 
Kanus with a flying detachment of fifteen hundred ligltt-arraed sol- 
diers, whose active vigilance observed the most distant signs, and 
conveyed tlie earliest notice, of any hostile approach. Dagalaiphus, 
and Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the troops of the rear- 
guard ; the baggage securely proceeded in the intervals of the co- 
lumns ;.and the ranks, from a motive either of use or ostentation, 
were formed in such open order, tliat the whole line of march ex- 
tended almost ten miles. The ordinary |H>st of Julian was at the 
head of the centre column ; but as he preferred the duties of a ge- 
neral to the state of a monarch, ho rapidly moved, witli a small 
escort of light cavalry, to tlie front, the rear, the flanks, wherever 
his presence could animate or protect the march of llui Roman army. 
The country which they traversed from the Cbaboras, tu the cul- 
tivated lands of Assyria, may be considered as a part of tlie desert 
of Arabia, a dry and barren waste, which could never be improved 
by the most powerful arts of human industry. Julian marched 
over the same ground which had been trod above seven hundred 
years before by the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, and which is 
described by one of tlie companions of his expedition*, the sage and 
heroic Xenophon (W). “The country was a plain throughout, as 
“even as tlie sea, and full of wormwood; and if any other kind of 
“ shnibs or reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic smell, but 
“ no trees could be seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and 
“ wild asses (iS), appeared to be the only inhabitants of the desiYt; 
** and the fatigues of the march were alleviated by the amusements 
“ of the chace.” The loose sand of the desert was frequently raised 
by tlie wind into clouds of dust : and a great number of the soldiers 

the brotbfr (frtfer gfiviniii] of an eUut and poalAwmoM child ; nor do 1 rccolUct that Ammuinaa 
Ov«rgiv» him that title.* 

(47) Seo the first book of the Aoabaaia, p. 46, 40. This pleasing work is original and aothra- 

tSc. Tet Xcoopboa'i aotnor^r, perhapa many jears after the rsjirdilloa, has sometifne* l»otrayed 
him ; and the dUtances which he marks are often larger than a soldier or a geographer will 
aftow. ' • 

(48) Mr. S{tclman, the English tranalator of the Aoabeiia (vcd. I. p. 61.], oonfoondi the antelopo 
with the roebuck, and the wild am with iho zebra. 



* Vanin oonodrn tbal be wu en ekkr brotber by tnotber ■otber whehad aeremldul- 
dreo, U. 34.— V. 
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of Julian, with their tents, were suddenly thrown' to the ground by 
the violence of an unexpected hurricane. 

Bit ncc«ts. The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the antelopes 
and wild asses of the desert; but a variety of populous towns and 
villages were pleasantly situated on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
in the islands which are occasionally formed by that river. Thn 
city of Annah, or Anatho(k9], the actual residence of an Arabian 
emir, is composed of two long streets, which inclose, within a na- 
tural fortiGcation, a small island in the midst, and two fruitful spots 
on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike inhabitants of Anatho 
shewed a disposition to stop the march of a Roman emperor; till 
they were diverted from such fatal presumption, by the mild exhor- 
tations of prince Hormisdas, and the approaching terrors of the fleet 
and army. They implored, and experienced, the clemency of Ju- 
lian, who transplant^ the people to an advantageous settlement, 
near Chalcis in Syria, and admitted Pusnus, the governor, to an 
pourable rank in his service and friendship. But the impreg- 
; fortress of Thilutha could scorn the menace of a siege; and the 
or was obliged to content himself with an insulting promise,’ 
, w hen ho had subdued the interior provinces of Persia, Thilutha 
Vould no longer refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. The 
inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist, and unwilling to 
yield, fle<l with precipitation ; and their houses, filled with spoil and' 
provisions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred, 
w ithout remorse, and without punishment, some defenceless women. 
During the march, the Surenas,* or Persian general, and Malek Ro- 
dosaces, the renowned emir of the tribe of Gassan(SO), incessantly 
hovered round the army : every straggler was intercepted ; every 
detaflhment w^s attacked ; and the valiant Hormisdas escaped with 
some difficulty from their hands. But tlie Barbarians were finally 
repulsed; the country became every day less favourable to tlie ope- 
rations of cavalry; and when the Romans arrived at Macepracta, 
they perceived the ruins of the wall, which had been constructed by 
the ancient kings of Assyria, to secure their dominions from the 
incursions of the Medes. These preliminaries of the expedition of 



(H) So« Tojtges tl« TRTerei«r, p. 1. 1. iii. p. Sltf. OMre eqtMitlW Titggi di Piotro detti Talle, 
tom. i. Irtl. itiii. p. 671, die. He wai ^onnt of ike ok) Mme aod conditioD of Aimak. Oar kliad 
traTcllm $eldom pOMm an j prc% ioui knowledge of ibc couDlriei which they viail. Shaw and To«r* 
Defort deaerve an hoaoarable eiccplion. 

($6] Famoci nomioU latro, aya Ammianos; a high eacomium for an Arab. The tribe ofGaaaaa 
had seUlet) no the edge ofSjrla, and reigned aomc time in Damaacnr, uodcr a dynaaty of thirty^me 
kiogi, or emira, fro|n the lime of Pompey to ihat of the Khalif Omar. DTlerbetot, Ribtioihoqiie 
Orientate, p. 366. Pooocke, Spedmen Bist Arabioe, p. Th— 76. The name of Bodoimcpa doca not 
appear in ibolial.t 



* This is not a tide, bat the name of a great ing the tribe of Gaaaa to the Buphratet. la 
Persian Oimily. St. Hartin, iii. 79. - ■. Anunlanm it ia Aman. V. St. Bartin would read 

t Podo«acca>Balok is king. Sc. Banin cooii- Bnamnitnmm, tho samn with iho llauaaita of 
den ibatGibboohas fkUen into an eitnr in bring* llnln)n.~B. 
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Julian appear to have employed about flrtccn days; and we may 
compute near three hundred miles from the fortress of Circesiiim to 
the wall of Macepracta(51).‘ 

The fertile province of Assyria (52), whidi stretched beyond the 
Tigris, as far as the mountains of Media (53), extended about four ° 
hundred miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta, to the territory 
of ISasra, wlicre the united streams of the Euphrates and Tigris dis- 
charge tliemselves into the Persian Gulf (54). The whole country 
might have claimed the peculiar name of Mesopotamia; as the two 
rivers, which are never more distant than fifty, a]>proach, between 
Bagdad and Babylon, within twenty-five, miles of each other. A 
multitude of artificial canals, dug without much labour in a soft and 
yielding soil, connected the rivers, and intersected the plain of As- , 
Syria. The uses of these artificial canals were various and impor- 
tant. They served to discharge the' superfluous waters from one . 
river into the other, at the season of their respective inundations. 
Subdividing tliemselves into smaller and smaller branches, they re- 
freshed the dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of rain. They 
facilitated tlie intercourse of peace and commerce; and, as the dams 
could be s|ieedily brolCe down,, they armed the despair of the Assy- 
rians with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to the progress 
of an invading army. To the soil and climate of Assyria, nature 
had denied some of her choicest gifts, the vine, the olive, and the 
fig-trcc ; t but the food which supportsHhe life of man, and particn- * ' 
larly wheat and barley, wore produced with inexhaustible fertility; 
and the husbandman, who committed his- seed to the earth, was 
fre(|ucntly rewarded witli an increase of two, or even of three, hun- 
dred. The face of the country was interspersed with groves of in- 



(51) See Amnianat (xxiv. Lihanioi (Oral. Farenlal. c. 110, 111. p. 934. ]« Zosimus (1. iii. 
p. 164—16$.). 

(52) Titc tlcscriplioD of Assyria is fiimishod Uy Uorodotns (1. i. C. 192, Ore.) ttbo soii>eiim4?a wrKcs 
fop rhildrea, and tomdimes for philosophers; by Strabo (1, rri. p. 1070 — 10^.}, aod by Ammianus 
(1. iziii. c. 6.). Tbe most lueful of the nMMlern traveUnrs are Tareroier (part. i. 1. U. p. 226—258.], 
Otter (torn. ii. p.35 — OO.aod 188 — 224.], and Niebuhr (tom. U. p. 172—286.]. Tet I muUi rrgrcl that, 
the trak Arabi of AbuIfnU has not been translated. 

(53) Ammianoa resoarks, that the prlmitire Asayira, sihich eoraprehoodetl Ifiotu ( Nineveh ), and 
Arbcb, had assumed the more recent and pecoUar appellation of Adislienc t and ho seems to lii Te> 
reiloD, Tologosia, and Apnllouia, as the extreme cities of the actual province of Assyria. 

(54) The t«o rivers noite at Apnaea, or Coma ( one hundred miles from the Persian Golf), into 
the broad siroani of the pasiligris, or Shal-obArab. Ihe Euphrates formerly reached ibr* sea by a 
separate chaunct, which was obstructed and diverted by the citirens of Orchetc, about twenty miles 
to the sootbK-ast of modem Basra (B’Anville, in the Memotrtrs de I’Acad. del Inscriptions, tom. sxx. 
p. 170—191.]. 



* This Syriac or.CbnkUic word has relation to M*trec. This might have been the case in the 
its position it es^ly bean the sigoificatioo of age of AnunianiM MarceUlous, but it is not to at 
the division of the waters. M. St. M. considers it the preseul day ; and it is a enriouf fact that the 
the Vatsice of Pllnr, r. 26. SU Haitin, lii. 88. grape, the olive, and iho 6g are the most common 

fruiu in the provinoc, and may be seen in every 
t We arc informed by Mr. Gibbon, that nature garden. Macdonald Minncir, Ceogr. Mem. on 
has denied to the toil and climate of Assyria some Perma, p. 299.— M. 
of her choicest gifts, the vine, the olive, and the 
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oumorable palm-trees (55) ; and the diligent natives cdebraM, 
either in verse or prose, the tliree hundred and sixty uses to ^vhich 
the trunk, the branches, tin; leaves, the juice, and tlie fruit, were 
skilfully applied. Several manufactures, especially those of leather 
and linen, employed the industry of a numerous people, and af- 
forded valuable materials for foreign trade; which appears, how- 
ever, to have been conducted by the hands of strangers. Babylon 
had been converted into a royal park ; but near the ruins of the an- 
cient capital, new cities had successively arisen, and the populous- 
ness of the country was displayed in Uie multitude of tow na and 
villages, which were built of bricks, dried in the sun, and strongly 
cemented with bitumen; the natural and peculiar production of the 
Babylonian soil. While the successors of Cyrus reigned over Asia, 
the province of Assyria alone maintained, during a third part of the 
ypar, the luxurious plenty of the table and household of the Great 
Four considerable villages were assigned for the subsistenOe 

nis Indian dogs; eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thousand 
Aares, were constantly kept, at the expense of the country, fur the 
iwyal stables ; and as the daily tribute, which was paid to the sa- 
trap, amounted to one English bushel of silver, we may compute 
the annual revenue of Assyria at mure than twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling (56). 

The liclJs of Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calamities of 
war; and tlio philosopher retaliated on a guiltless people tlie acts of 
rapine and cruelty which had been committed by Uieir haughty 
master in tlie Roman provinces. The trembling Assyrians sum- 
moned the rivers to their assistance ; and completed, with their 
ow n hands, the ruin of their country. The roads were rendered 
impracticable; a flood of waters was poured into the camp; and, 
during several days, tbo troops of Julian were obliged to contend 
with the most discouraging hardships. But every obstacle was 
surmounted by the perseverance of the legionaries, who were 
inured to toil as well as to danger, and who felt tliemselvcs animated 
by the spirit of their leader. The damage was gradually repaired ; 
tlie w aters were restored to their proper channclg; whole groves of 
palm-trees were cut down, and placed along the broken parts of 
the road; and the army passed over the broad and deeper canals. 



(S5) Tilt' loarnrtl Kirmpror^ n au antifptary, and a tnvretlf^r, baa cxbauted {AoMBDitat. 

ExoliKT, Fasoicul. iv. p. 6611 — 7M.) Uie vvholc MilijiTt of paim*lrcoa. 

(58) Awria virldwl lo the Fortian wtmp an Artaba of silver <^rh day. The vrell-knowii pro- 
portion of woigbls and meanires {wee bisbop Hooper's olaboral6liK|nlry), ibeapeHfie gmvitrof vrat«*r 
and silver, ami the valne of tbat mrtal, will afford, after a ahert procret, the annnal rotenne wkicb 1 
hare auted. Tct the Great Ring reeeWed no more Ikan IMO Euboic, or Tyrian, talents (253,000-'.) 
finm Assyria. The comparison of two passag«e in Hcrodotas ( 1. 1. c. 192. 1. tii. c. 69--96.1 rrrraU 
an important differi'nee l»etween thn grou^ and die nr<, revenue of Persia ; Ibo sums (Aid by tbo 
prorinee, and the pnld or sihrer dq^witod in the royal trotfure. The monarch might annnally aavr? 
three millioDi six hundred ihonsaad pounds, <i( the serenteen or eighteen mil)ioBa rabed upon tbo 
j»eoplc. 
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on bridges of floating rafts, which were supported by the lielp of 
bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist Uie arms of a 
Roman emperor ; and they both paid the severe penalty of their 
rashness. At the distance of fifty miles from llic royal residence 
of Ctesiphon, Pcrisabor,’ or Anbar, held Uic second rank in the 
province : a city, large, populous, and well fortified, surrounded 
with a double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of tlie Eu- 
phrates, and defended by the valour of a jHiiKerous garrison. The 
exhortations of Hormisdas were repulsed with contempt; and the 
cars of the Pmian prince were wounded by a just reproach, that, 
unmindful of his royal birth, he conducted an army of strangers 
against his king and country. The Assyrians maintained their 
loyalty by a skilful, as well As vigorous, defence; till the lucky 
stroke of a battering-ram, having opened a large breach, by shatter- 
ing one of the angles of the wall, Uiey hastily retired into the for- 
tifications of the interior citadel. Tlio soldiers of Julian ru8h«l 
impetuously into the town, and after the full gratification of every 
military appetite, Pcrisabor was reduced to aslies; and the engines 
which assaulted the citadel were planted on the mins of Uio smok- 
ing houses. The contest was continued by an incessant and mu- 
tual discharge of missile weapons; and flic superiority which the 
Romans might derive from Uio mechanical powers of their balist® 
and cabiptiltffi was counterbalanced by the advantage of the ground 
on'thc side of the besieged. But as soon as an Uelepolis had been 
constnicted, which could engage 6n ecpial terms with the loftiest 
ramparts, the trerac'ndous aspect of a moving turret, that would 
leave no hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the defenders of 
the citadel into an humble submission ; and the place was surren- 
dered only two days after Julian first appeared umlcr the w alls of 
Perisalior. Two tliousand five hundred persons, of botli sexes, the 
feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were permitted to retire : 
the plentiful magazines of com, of arms, and of splendid furniture, 
were partly distributed among the troops, and partly reserved for 
the public service: the useless stores were destroyed by fire, or 
thrown into the stream of the Euphrates; and the fate of Amida 
was revenged by tlie total niin of Pcrisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamakha, which was defended orMan|^ 
by sixteen largo towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and solid 
walls of brick and bitumen, appears to have been constnicted at ' 
the distance of eleven miles, as the safeguard of tlie capital of 
Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving such an important 



* Libanins cayi that it was a great city of As> it Pjrou Srbapnar or Fynnu Scbalibonr; to 
srriaf callMl aftCT the name of the reigotog king : Persian^ the victory of Sch^poar. Ilowctllhal 
Aittvo/ov piyaXvT tov eoTt I* Sapor the Finl. It w»a before callcil 

mkfJorrv? {trwwpto?. The orator of Anflodi Aabar. SL lartia, W. 

isDOt aUtakeo. TbePersiaos andSynaBS calied 
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fortress in his rear, immediately formed the siege of Mao^malcha; 
and the Roman army was distributed, for that purpose, into three 
divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of a detachment 
of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to clear the country, as far as the 
banks of the Tigris, and the suburbs of Ctesiphon . The conduct of 
tlic attack was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to place his 
whole dependence in the military engines which he erected against 
the walls' while he secretly contrived a more efficacious method of 
introducing his troops into the heart of the city. Under the direc- 
tion of NevitU and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were opened at a con- 
siderable disUnce, and gradually prolonged as far as the 
the ditch. The ditch was speedily filled with earth; and, by the 
incessant labour of the troops, a mine was darried under the found- 
ations of the walls, and susUined, at sufficient intervals, by prt^ 
of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a single file, »i- 
lentlv explored the dark and dangerous passage; till their intrepid 
leader whispered back the intelligence, that he was ready to issue 
from his confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Julian 
checked their ardour, that he might ensure their success; and im- 
mediately diverted the attention of the garrison, by the tumult and 
clamour of a general assault. The Persians, who, from thw 
walls, contemptuously beheld the progress of an impotent atUck, 
celebrated, with songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor; and ventured 
to assure the emperor, that he might ascend the starry mansion of 
Ormusd, before he could hope to take the iinpregnablc city of 
Maogaraalcha. The city was already Uken . History has iworded 
the name of a private soldier, the first who ascended from the mine 
into a deserted tower. The passage was widened by his compa- 
nions, who pressed forwards with impatient valour. Fifteen 
hundred enemies were already in llie midst of the city. The as- 
tonislied garrison abandoned the walls, and their only hope of 
safety ; Uic gates were instantly burst open ; and tlie revenge of the 
soldier, unless it were suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated 
by an undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who had yielded 
on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few days afterwards, on 
a charge of having uttered some disrespectful words against tlie 
honour of prince Hormisdas.* The fortifications were razed to the 
around; and not a vestige was left, that the city of Maogamalcha 
had ever existed. The neighbourhood of the capiUl of Persia was 
adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched with every 
production tliat could gratify the luxury and pride of an Ewtem 
monarch The pleasant situation of the gardens along the banks 



♦ Ami a« goillT of a dooble treachery, Uviog 
fir»t tngagkil io*wrrettd«r the city, and after- 
«kriis valiantly defended U. Gibbon, perhapa, 



sboald bare ooticcil this charge, thoogh b« nay 
have rejected it u improbable. Compare £ooa- 
nns, Ui. !)3.— *■# 
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of tho Tigris, was improved, according to the Persian taste, by the 
symmetry of flowers, fountains, and shady walks : and spacious 
parks were inclosed for the reception of the bears, lions, and wild 
boars, which were maintained at a considerable expense for the 
pleasure of the royal chace. The park-walls were broke down, 
the savage game was abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and 
the palaces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the command of the 
Roman emperor. Julian, on this occasion, shewed himself igno- 
rant, or careless, of the laws of civility, which tho prudence and 
refinement of polished ages have established between hostile princes. 
Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our breasts any ve- 
hement emotions of pity or resentment. A simple, naked, statue, 
finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of more genuine value 
than all these rude and costly monuments of Barbaric labour ; and, 
if we are more deeply affected by the ruin of a palace, than by the 
conflagration of a cottage, our humanity must have formed a very 
erroneous estimate of the miseries of human life (57). ' 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to tho Persians : and 
the painters of that nation represented the Invader of their country 
under the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from his mouth 
a consuming fire (58). To his friends and soldiers the philosophic 
hero appeared in a more amiable light; and his virtues were never 
more conspicuously displayed, than in the last, and most active, 
period of his life. He practised, without effort, and almost without 
merit, the habitual qualities of temperance and sobriety. Accord- 
ing to the dictates of that artificial wisdom, which assumes an ab- 
solute dominion over the mindaud body, he sternly refused himself 
the indulgence of the most natural appetites (59). In the warm 
climate of Assyria, wliich solicited a luxurious people to the grati- 
fication of every sensual desire (60), a youthful conqueror preserved 
his chastity pure and inviolate: nor was Julian ever tempted, even 
by a motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite 
h^uty (61), who, instead of resisting his power, would have dis- ' 
puted with each other the honour of his embraces. With the same 
firmness tliat he resisted the allurements of love, he sustained the 

(ST) Tbc npmlioDS of ihd A&it^rian \^*ar arc circmnstaotially related by Ammiaaus [uiv. 2, 3, 4. 

Libanius (Oral. PareoL c. 112 — 123. p.33S — 347.), Zosimus (1. Ui. p. 168 — 180.], and Gregory 
Kaxiaozen (Oral. iv. p. 113. 144), The milifary crilicianu of tbc aainl are doooily copied by TiUc> 
IDODl, bis faithful slave. 

(S8) Libaoius, dc ulcitctmda JuliaDi ncce, c. 13. p. 162. * 

(SO) The fatnous examples of Cyrot, Alexander, and Scipio, were ads of jostice. JoUan's chasUiy 
was volunlarv', and, in his opinion, meritorious. * 

(60) Sallost (ap. Tct. Scholiast. Jineaal. Satir. i. 104.) olxser^cs, that nihil cormptius inoribas. 
Tb« malrons and virgins of Babylon freely mingled with the men, in licentious banquets : and as 
they fell the intoxication of wine .and love, they gradually, and almost completely, threw aside the 
IncDtubraocc of dress ; ad ulUmum ima corporum velamcnta projiciunt. Q. Curtins, v. 1 . 

(61) Ex virginibus aolem, qux speciosx snnt capU^ el in Perside, ubi famiinarurapulchritado ex- 
<eUii, neccootrccUre aliqnani volnit nec videro. Ammlan. xxiv. 4. The native race of Persians is 
nnall and ngW; but it has been improved by the perpetual mixture of Circassian Mood [ tferodoi. 
b ill. c. 97. fiuflbn, Hist, ifatorello, tom. iii. p. 420.}. 
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hardships of war. W hen Uie Romans marched tiirough the flat 
and flooded country, their sovereign, on foot, at the head of liis le- 
gions, shared their fatigues, and animated their diligence. In every 
useful latx>ur, the hand of Julian was prompt and strenuous; and 
the Imperial purple was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment of 
the meanest soldier. The two sieges allowed him some remarkable 
opportunities of signalizing liis personal valour, which, in the im- 
proved state of the military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent 
general. The emperor stood before the citadel of Perisabor, in- 
sensible of his extreme danger, and encoura^ his troops to burst 
open tlie gates of iron, till he was admost overwhelmed under a 
cloud of missile weapons, and huge stones, that were directed 
against his person. As he examined the exterior fortifications of 
Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves for their country, 
suddenly rushed upon him with drawn scimitars: tho emperor 
dexterously received their blows on his uplifted shield; and, with a 
steady and w elt-aimed thrust, laid one of his advenaries dead at his 
foet. The esteem of a prince who possesses the virtues which he 
approves, is the noblest rccompmise of a deserving subject; and the 
authority which Julian deriv^ from his personal merit, enabled 
him to revive and enforce the rigour of ancient discipline. He pu- 
nished with death, or ignominy, the mirf>ehaviour of three troops 
of horse, wlio, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had lost their ho- 
nour, and one of their standards: and be distinguished with obtidi- 
onal (62) crowns the valour of the foremost soldiers, who had 
ascended into the city of Maogamalcha. After the sie^ of Pertsabm’, 
the firmness of the emperor was exercised by the insoieiit avarice 
of the army, who lOwUy complained, that their services woe 
rewarded by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver. His 
just iudignalion was eipressed in the grave and manly language of a 
Roman. “ Riches are the objecte of your desires ; those riches are 
'‘in Uie hands of the Perrians; and the spoils of this froitful 
, “ country are proposed as the prize of your valour and discipline. 
“ Believe me,” added Julian, the Roman republic, which for- 
“ merly possessed sudi immense treasures, is now reduced to 
“ want and wretchedness; since our princes have been persuaded, 
“ by weak and interested ministers, to purchase with gold the 
“ tranquillity of the Barbarians. The revenue is exhausted; the 
“ cities are ruiqgd ; the provinces are dispeopled. For myself, the 
“ only inheritance that I have received from my royal ancestors is 
“ a soul incapable of feat; and as long as I am convinced that 
“ every real advantage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to 
“ acknowledge an honourable poverty, which, in the days of an- 

corani* (k>uali. Aimbmd. Xkiv. 4. Eilber or bb biboriut weM «n> 

flkiUul latAqiurieg. He tbouUl Lave gives mwrai cro«s», Tbe e6n^wns4 vere the rerw4ef e 
general who had delivered a licsieged city [Auiai GcUioSi IKoci. Attic, t. 6.). 
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“ cient virtue* wa§ considered as the glory of Fabricius. That 
“ glory, and that virtue, may be your own, if you will lisbm to the . 

“ voice of Heaven and of your leader. But if you will rashly per- 
“ sist, if you are determined to renew the shameful and mischiev- 
“ ous examples of old seditions, proceed — As it hecoinos an em- 
“ i>eror who has filled the first rank among men, I am prepared to 
“ die, standing; and todespisc a precarious life, whirh, every hour, 

“ may depend on an accidental fever. If I have been found un- 
“ worthy of the command, there are now among you (I speak it 
“ with pride and pleasure), there arc many chiefs, whose merit and 

experience are equal to the conduct of the most important war. 

Such has been the temper of my reign, that 1 can retire, without * 
** regret, and without apprehension, to the obscurity of a private 

station (63).” The oiodest resolution of Julian was answered 
by the ananimous applause and cheerful obedience of the Romans, 
who deelarOd Hieir ooufideneo of victory, while they fought under 
the banners of their heroic prince. Their courage was kindled by 
his frequent and familiar asseveratioos (for such wishes were the 
oaths of Julian), “ So may I reduce the Persians under the yokel ” 

■“ Thus may 1 restore the strength and splendor of the republic 1 ” 
The love of fame was the ardont passion of his soul : but it was 
not before be trampled on the ruins of Maogamalcha, that he al- 
lowed himself to say, We hare now provided some materials for 
** the sophist of Antiodi (64)." 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the oh- h« 
etacles that opposed bis march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the 
reduction, or even the siege, of the capital of Persia, was still at a “ 
distance: nor can the military condnet of (ho emperor be clearly 
apprehended, witliout a knowledge of (ho country which was the 
theatre of his bold and skilful operations (65). Twenty miles to 
the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank of (ho Tigris, the 
curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of the palaces of 
Ctesqihon, which, in the time of Julian, was a great and populous 
city. The name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were for ever extin- 
guished ; and the only remaining quarter of that Greek colony had 
resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, the primitive 
appellation of Coche. Cocho was situate on the western side of the 
Tigris ; but it was naturally considered as a suburb of Ctesiphon, 
with whidi we may suppose it to have been connected by a perma- 

(03) 1 givp Util ipcodi ai aadgeDmoc. Anumaiitu laighi bear, cmUtl transcribe, and 

was iorapablo of iaTrnltog, it. I have used snm<> slight freedoms, and ooocliid>; with tbe most for> 
<iUe seotaiice. 

(64) Ammian. ixiv. 3. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 122. p. 346. 

(65) M. D’AntHle | M«*m. de TApademi^ doi Tnseriptioas, tom. XTToi. p. 246 — 259. ) has ascer- 
taiaod the trae position atid distance of Bainlon. Srleocia, Cti*«ilihon, Bagdad, &c. The Bnmao 
traveller, Pietro della Talle (tom. 1. letl, xvii. p. f«50 — 730.), ^eemi to be the moBt intclirgent 
fpectator of that fanoot province. Ue is a geaitraan and a scbolar, bnt iotolcraMT vain and 
prolix. 
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ncnt bridge of boats. The united parts contributed to form tho 
. common epithet of A1 Modain, the cities, which the Orientals 
have bestowed on the winter residence of tho Sassanides ; and tlie 
whole circumference of the Persian capital was strongly fortified by 
the waters of the river, by lofty walls, and by impracticable mo- 
rasses. Near the ruins of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fired, 
and secured, by a ditch and rampart, against the sallies of the nu- 
merous and enterprising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful and 
pleasant countiy, the Romans were plentifully supplied with water 
and forage : and several forts, which might have embarrassed the 
motions of the army, submitted, after some resistance, to the efibrts 
. • of their valour. The fleet passed from the Euphrates into an arti- 
ficial derivation of that river, which pours a copious and navigable 
stream into the Tigris, at a small distance htlou) the great city. If 
they had followed this. royal canal, which bore the nameof Nahar- 
Malcha (66), the intermediate situation of Coche would have sepa- 
rated the fleet and army of Julian ; and the rash attempt of steering 
against the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way through the 
midst of a hostile capital, must have been attended with the total 
destruction of tlie Roman navy. The prudence of the emperor 
foresaw the danger, and provided the remedy. As he had mi- 
nutely studied the operations of Trajan in the same;country, he 
soon recollected that his warlike predecessor had dug a now and 
navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the right hand, conveyed 
tho waters of the Naliar-Malcha into the river Tigris, at some ^s- 
tance above the cities. From the information of the peasants, Ju- 
lian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, w’hich were 
almost obliterated by design or accident. By the indefatigable la- 
bour of the soldiers, a broad and deep channel was speedily pre- 
pared for the reception of tho Euphrates. A strong dyke w’as, con- 
structed to interrupt the ordinary current of the ISahar-Malcha : a 
flood of waters rushed impetuously into their new bed ; and the 
Roman fleet, steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, de- 
rided the vain and ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctesi- 
phon had erected to oppose their passage. 

PaiMRc of As it became necessary to transport the Roman army over the 
vitiorv’of Tigris, anotlicr labour presented itself, of less toil, but of more dan- 
ihe Bomaos. lhaii tlic prcccdiiig expedition. The stream was broad and 
rapid ; the ascent steep and ditficult ; and the intrcnchmcnts w hich 
had been formed on the ridge of the opposite bank, were lined with 
a numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, dexterous archers, and huge 
elephants; who (according to the extravagant hyperbole of Liba- 



(06} Ttie Royu) Canal (aVoW-ifalf/Mi) might bo sncccMvely rrstored, alU'rod, dividotl, &'c. (O'lU- 
rius Gc<^ra{>li. Aoti<|. torn. ii. p. 4S3.| : an«1 ihcar changes may teno to oxpbio Ih^ •oomiDg coo- 
tradictintis of anti(|uily. In the lime ol Julian, it mu»l have fallen into the Enpbralcs 6«Zam 
Ctcsi[iljoa. 
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nius) could trample, with the same ease, a field of corn, or a le- 
gion of Romans (67). In the presence of sucli an enemy, the con- 
struction of a bridge was impracticable ; and the intrepid prince, 
who instantly seized the only possible expedient, concealed his de- 
sign, till the moment of execution, from ^e knowledge of the Bar- 
barians, of his own troops, and even of his generals themselves. 

Under the specious pretence of examining the state of the magazines, 
fourscore vessels* were gradually unladen ; and a select detachment, 
apparently destined for some secret ex|>cdition, was ordered to 
stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian disguised tho silent 
anxiety of liis own mind with smiles of confidence and joy; and 
amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of military games, 
which he insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. Tlie 
day was consecrated to pleasure; but as soon as tlie hour of slipper 
was past, the emperor summoned tlie generals to his tent ; and 
acquainted them that he had fixed tliat night fur the passage of the 
Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful astonishment; but, 
when the venerable Sallust assumed Uio privilege of his ago and 
experience, the rest of tho chiefs supported with freedom the weight 
of his prudent remonstrances (68). Julian contented himself with 
observing, that conquest and safety depended on tlie attempt ; that, 
instead of diminishing, the numb^ of their enemies would be in- 
creased, by successive reinforcements ; and that a longer delay 
would neither contract tho breadth of tho stream, nor level the 
height of the bank. Thp signal was instantly given, and obeyed ; 
the most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay 
nearest to the bank ; and as they plied liieir oars with intrepid dili- 
gence, they were lost, after a few moments, in the darkness of tho 
night. A flame arose on the opposite side; and Julian, who too 
clearly understood that his foremost vessels, in attempting to land, 
had been fired by the enemy, dexterously converted their extreme 
danger into a presage of victory. “ Our fellow' soldiers," he eagerly 
exclaimed, “ are already masters of the bank ; see — they make the 
“ appointed signal; lot us hasten to emulate and assist tlieir cou- ^ 

“ rage." Theunited and rapid motion of a great fleet broke tlic vio- 

(67) Kal [itytOtaty ilcyatyruv, oTj tio, (p'/ov tiOenf, xoil 

Rieo a’c*t beau qnc le rrai ; a maxim mhicli ahogid bo inacribod oo tho of crery rbelo- 
rtcian. 

(66] LlUniut aliodes to ‘.ho no«( powerful of tbo genorah. 1 have vcDlaroxtta uattte 
Ammiafiira says, of all the leaders, quod acri molo territi dueet concordi precain (leri prubibera ten* 

torcot-t 

* Tbif is a mittake, each TCaael (accordiog to f It Is c^idcDt that Gibbon has mistaken tbe 
ZosIbus too, acrordiug to Ammiaous Eve) had seoso of Libaoins; they can only apply to a com* 
eighty men. Amm. xxiv. 6. with 'Wagner's note, mandcr of a .detachment, not to so eminent a 
Gibbon must bare read octogenas for oetngenis. person as the Prefect of the East. St. Marthi, 

The Eve vessels selected for this service were re* iii. lU.— X. 
nurkably large aod strong provision iransporls. 

Tbe strength of the fleet remained wiUt Julian to 
carry over the army.— < If . 
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fence of the current, and they reached the eastern shore of the Tigris 
with Buflicient speed to extinguish the flames and rescue tlieir ad- 
venturous companions. The difflcnlties of a steep and lofty ascent 
were increased by the weight of armour, and the darknt^s of the 
night. A shower of stones, darts, and fire, was incessantly dis- 
charged on the heads of the assailants; who, after an ai^uoos 
struggle, climbed the bank, aifd stood victorious upon the rampart. 
As soon as they possessed a more equal field, Julian, who, with his 
tight infantry, had led the attack (69), darted through the ranks a 
skilful and experienced eye : his bravest soldiers, according to the 
precepts of Homer (70), were distributed in the front and rear: 
and all the trumpets of the Imperial army sounded to battle. The 
^ Romans, after sending up a military shoot, advanced in measured 

steps to the animating notes of martial music ; launched their fop- 
midable javelins ; and rushed forwards with drawn swords, to de- 
prive the Barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advantage of then 
missile weapons. The whale engagement lasted above twelve 
hours ; till the gradual retreat of the Persians was changed into a 
diaordcrly flight, of which the shameful example was given by the 
principal leader, and the Surenas himself. They were pursued to 
the gates of Ctesiphon ; and the conquerors mi^t have entered the 
dismayed city (71), if their general, Victor, who was dangerootAy 
wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them to desist from a 
rash attempt, which must be fatal, if it were not successful. On 
thtir side, the Romans acknow lodged the loss of only seventy-five 
men ; while they affirmed, that the Barbarians Imd h^on the field 
of battle two thousand five hundred, or even six fitonsand, of their 
bravest soldiers. The spoil was such as might be expected from the 
riches and luxury of an Oriental camp ; large quantities of stlvw 
and gold, splendid arms and trappings, and b^a and tables of 
massy silver. * The victorions emperor distributed, as the rewards 
of valour, some honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval crowns, 
which he, and perhaps he alone, osteemed more precious than the 
* wealth of Asia. A solemn sacrifice was oflered to the god of war, 

but the appearances of the victims Ihreatoned the most inauspicious 

B^l»|niMor « . . ipMeanUraaraiat«iD«iidi«^r|«inttpotU«n»* 

quo di&currpos, &c. Tct Zosimaff bi» friend, does not alk)w trim to {i«m iKe river till two dajw aller 
^ Iwuk. 

(TOj Secomtui B one rica m itepouiioaem. JL tiaUar dicfoiition m ucrihed to the wiie Nealor, in 
Uie foortb'book of ihc Iliad ; and Boater was never abaent from ibe mind of Jiilian. 

(71} Perns lerrorc subito rnisenerant, Terrisque aj^inibns toiiuv genlia, apertas Clcsiphootis 
forias victor nriics intracsel, ni major pnodarum occaalo friimet, tyinm enre viotorim (Sextos Hufos 
de ProrincUo, c. W.). Tbeir a«trlce might dispose ltM» to bear uie «dvice ef TIotor. 



* The toburbi of Clesipbon, ocrordtiqr to a new CoU. dft. IvKan nhibHed vmriitte dtiwe« 
fragment ofEunapins, were so fall of {trovUions, (tnnea hi hh eamp to reeronie the boMsot*. 
that Ibe soUJim were in danger of suffering from Ibid.— dl. 
excess. Mat, p. 260. F.unapius in Nicbahr. Kov. 
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events ; and Julian soon disGovered, by less ambiguous signs, that 
ho liad now reached the term of his prospmty (72). 

On the second day after the battle, the domestic guards, the Jo- simsuon ud 
vians and Uerculians, and the remaining troops, which composed 
near two-thirds of the whole army, were securely wafted over the ^ 

Tigris (73). While tiie Persians beheld from the walla of Ctesi- 
phon the desolation of the adjacent country, Julian cast many an 
anxious look towards the North, in full expeetatioo, that as he him- 
self had victoriously penetrated to the capital of Sapor, the march 
and junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be 
executed with the same courage and diligence. His expectations 
were disappointed by the treachery of die Armenian king, who per- 
mitted, and most probably directed, the desertion of his auxiliary 
troopa from the camp of the Romans (7k) ; and by the dissensions of 
the two generals, who were incapable of forming or executing any 
plan for the public sorice. When the emperor had relinquished 
the hope of this important reinforcement, condescended to hold 
a council of war, and approved, after a full debate, the sentiment of 
those generals, who dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless 
and peruicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive, by 
what arts of fortification, a city thrice besieged and taken by the 
predecessors of Julian, couhl be rendered impregnable against an 
army of sixty thousand Romans, commanded by a brave and expe- 
rienced general, and abundantly si^plied with ships, provisions, 
battering engines, and military stores. But we may rest assured, 
from the love of glory, and contempt of danger, which formed tlie 
character of Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial or 
imaginary obstacles (75). At the very time when he dwlined the 
of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the must 
flattering oiliBra of a negociation of peace. Sapor, who had been so 
long accustomed to the tardy ostentatkm ef Constantins, was sur- 
prised by the intrepid diligence of bis successor. As far as the con- 
fines of India and Scythia, the satraps of tho distant provinces were 
ordered to assemblo theu' troops, and to march, witliout delay, to 
the assistance of their monardi. But their preparations were diia- 

(7t) The Uboar of tte caaaL, the pasia^ of tho Tigrii, ui4 tbe victory, Jrfc tUvcrlbed by 
miaoiM {sxHr, S, 6.)i, Libanfos (OraL Par«st. c. 114 — 128. p. 347 — 333.), Grrg. Raxiaitien (Orat. ix. 
p, U5.)« ZMnawtL lit. f. 181— 1834» md SttKtM Ritfiii (<k Pro»»aciia, c. 28.). 

(73] The fleet and army were fbemad in Uirvo drrisioat, of which the ftrsi odW Imd pamad daring 
tbc night (Ammian. sxit. 6.}. The ‘ttaan ^epu^optet, whom Zocimux traoaport^ oo th« third day 
(1. iii. p. 183.), might consist of the prolecton, among whom tho histonan Ammianus, and the futare 
emperor Jovian, actually served ; some acAooLi of the domesfics, and perhaps the Jovians and Uetco- 
hans, who often did doty gu^. 

(74^ Mosea of Cborcne Armen. 1. hi. e. IS. p. 949.) anpplies m wHh a Batkmal tradition, 
and a aporioM ielter. 1 kaire borrowed only iHc leading eirenmatance, which it consisteat with 
truth, probability, and Libaoius [Orat. Parent, c. 131. p. 3S3.]. 

(TS) CieitBf InexpagnabtUs, facraoa aodax et importunum. Ammtaaiix, tx!t. 7. Bis fellow- 
aoUier, Eotrepins, tom aoide frean the diliculty, Asirriam<|uepop«latus, eastra apod Ciniphontem 
autitra aliqnawha habnits rmaeuunpie ihctor, die. x. H. Zoidams m artfol or ignorant, and Socratai 
ioaccarate. 
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tory, their motions slow; and before Sapor could lead an army into 
the Held, he received the melancholy intelligence of the devastation 
of Assyria, the min of his palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest 
troops, who defended the passage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty 
was humbled in the dust; ho look, his repasts on the ground ; and 
the disorder of his hair expressed the grief and anxiety of his mind. 
Perhaps he would not have refused to purchase, with one half of 
his kingdom, the safety of the remainder; and he would have 
gladly subscribed himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful and 
dependent ally of the Roman conqueror. Under the pretence of 
private business, a minister of rank and conGdence was secretly 
dispatched to embrace the knees of Hormisdas, and to request, in 
the language of a suppliant, that he might be introduced into the 
presence of the emperor. The Sassanian prince, whether he lis- 
tened to the voice of pride or humanity, whether ho consulted the 
senbments of his birtli, or the duties of his situation, was equally 
inclined to promote a salutary measure, which w ould terminate the 
calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of Rome. He was 
astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero, who remembered, 
most unfortunately for himself and for his country, that Alexander 
had uniformly rejected the ])ropositions of Darius. But as Julian 
was sensible that the hope of a safe and honourable peace might 
cool the ardour of his troops, he earnestly requested that Hormis- 
das would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal this 
dangerous temptation from the knowledge of the camp (76). 

Be bnrni his lionour, as Well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to con- 

<■«■> sumo his time under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as 
often as he defied the Barbarians, >vho defended the city, to meet 
him on tlic open plain, they prudently replied that if he desired to 
exercise his valour, he might seek the army of the Great King. Ho 
felt the insult, and he accepted tlie advice. Instead of confining 
his servile march to tlie banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he re- 
solved to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to 
advance into tlie inland provinces, till he forced his rival to con- 
tend with him, perhaps in the plains of Arbcia, for the empire of 
Asia. The magnanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed, by 
the arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, had 
generously submitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood, and 
of shame (77). With a train of faithful followers, he deserted to 

(76) Libanitift, OraL Parent, c. 130. p. 354. c. 139. p. 361. Soeratet, I. iii. c. 31. The cccte> 
aiulical hiatorian iropatc« Ihc rofujal of peace to tbe advice or Maximus. Such'adsicn was uo- 
xiortby oT a philosopher j but the pUiU>aoph«r was likewise a magician, who flattered the hopes aod 
passioDS or his master. 

(771 The arts of this new Zopynis (Gref. Natiaozeo, Oral. ir. p. IIS, 116.) may dchvo some credit 
from the IcsUmouy of two ablmtviaiors (Scxlns Rufiis and Victor), and the casual hmis of Ltltanios 
(Oral. Pamit. c. 134. p. 357.) and Ammianas (xxiv. 7.]. The course of gcooioo history is inter- 
rupted by a most uoseasootblo chasm in tbe text of Ammianas. 
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Ihe imperial camp; exposed, in a specious tale, Iho injuries which 
he had sustained; exaggerated the fruelty of Sapor, the discontent 
of the people, and the weakness of the monarchy; and confi- > 

dently offered himself as the hostage and guide of the Roman 
march. The most rational grounds of suspicion were urged, with- * 

out effect, by the wisdom and experience of Hormisdas; and the 
credulous Julian, receiving the traitor into his bosom, was per- 
suaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the opinion of mankind, 
appeared to arraign his prudence, and to endanger his safety. Ho 
destroyed, in a single hour, the whole navy, which had been trans- 
ported above five hundred miles, at so great an expense of toil, of 
treasure, and of blood. Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two, small 
vessels were saved, to accompany, T>n carriages, Uie march of the 
army, and to form occasional bridges for the passage of the rivers. 

A supply of tw enty days’ provisions was reserved for the use of the 
soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines, w ith a fleet of eleven hun- 
dred vessels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned 
to the flames, by the absolute command of the emperor. The 
Christian bishops, Gregory and Augustin, insult tins madness of the 
apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine 
justice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, in a military 
question, is confirmed by the cool judgment of an experienced sol- 
dier, who was himself spectator of the conflagration, and who 
could not disapprove the reluctant murmurs of the troops (78). 

Yet there arc not wanting some 6[)ecious, and perhaps solid, rea- 
sons, which miglit justify tlie resolution of Julian. The navigation 
of the Euphrates never ascended above Babylon, nor that of tlie ! 

Tigris above Opis (79). The distance of the last-mentioned city 
from the Roman camp was not very considerable; and Julian must 
soon have renounced the vain and impracticable attempt of forcing 
upwards a great fleet against the stream of a rapid river (80), which 
in several places was embarrassed by natural or artificial cata- 
racts (81). The power of sails and oars w as insufficient; it became 
necessary to tow the ships against the current of the river; the 
strength of twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted in this tedious 
and servile labour; and if the Romans continued to march along 
the banks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return home 

(78) See Amniaco* 7.], Llbaaiw {Ont. r«trauli«, c. 137, 133. p. 3S3, 337.), Zoeioitit 
(1. iU. p. 133.), Zooanu (tom. ii. 1. liii. p. 26.], Gregory (Oral. >v. p. 1 16.), aod Augiulin ( je CiviUte 
l)ci, I. iv. c. 79. 1. V. c. 71.]. Of these Libaoias alone allompli a faiat apology for liii hero r who, 
accorvling to Ammiaous, pronounced bu own coDilemuation by a lardy and incITcctual allcmpl to 
ciUnguish the flames. 

(79] Coorali Ucrodoltts (I. I. e. 194.), Sirabo {). iti. p. 1074.), and TaTcrnicr (pert. I. 1. 11. 

p. l&’i.]. 

{80} A celcritate Tigris incipit rocari, lla appclbnl Modi sagiltam. PUd. Uisl. Natnr. VI. 31. 

(81) One of ibese dykes, which prodaces an arlilicial cascade or cataracl, U described by Tartr- ^ 

Dior [port. i. I. ii. p. 7^.] and Tlicvcnot (part. li. 1. i. p. 193.). The Peniaos, or AMyrians labovred 
In inicnrupt th« navigation of ibu river [Sirabo, 1. iv. p. 1073. D'AnviUe, I'Eaplirate ei Ic Tigr% 
p. 98,99.}. ^ 
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without achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius or foTfane 
of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was advisable to advance 
into the inland country, the destruction of the fleet and magazines 
was the only measure which could save that valuable prize from 
the hands of the numerous and active troops which might suddenly 
be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. Had the arms of JuUan 
been victorious, we should now admire the conduct, as well as the 
courage, of a hero, who, by depriving his soldiers of the hopes of a 
retreat, left them only the alternative of death or conquest (82). 

The cumbersome train of artillery and waggons, which retards 
the operations of a modern army, were in a great measure nn-^ 
know n in the camps of the Romans (83). Yet, in every age, the 
subsistence of sixty thousand then must have been ono of the most 
important cares of a prudent general ; and that subsisteucc could 
only bo drawn from his own or from the enemy’s country. Had 
it bwn possible for Juban to maintain a bridge of coromankatiQB 
on the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a 
dosolatod province could not aflbrd any large or regular supplies,' 
in a season of the year when the lands were covered by the inun- 
dation of the Euphrates (84), and the unwholesome air was darkened 
with swarms of innumerable insects (85). The appearance of the 
hostile country was far more inviting. The extensive region that 
lies between the river Tigris and the mountains of Media, was filled 
with vdlagcs and towns ; and the fertile soil, for the most part, was 
in a very improved stale of cultivation. Julian might expect, that 
a conqueror, who possessed the two forcible instruments of persua- 
sion, steel and gold, would easily procure a plentiful subsistence 
from the fears or avarice of the natives. But, on the approadi of 
the Romans, this rich and smiling prospect was instantly blasted. 
Mhorever titey moved, the inhabitants deserted the open villages, 
and took shelter in the fortified towns; the cattle was driven away; 
the grass and ripe com w'ere consumed with fire ; and, as soon 
as the flames had subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, 
he licheld the melahcholy face of a smoking and naked desert. This 
desperate but effectual method of defence, can only be executed by 
the enthusiasm of a people who prefer their independence to their 
property; or by the rigour of an arbitrary government, which con- 



(83) ReooUert the socobkIuI tad ipf^uded rukaes of Agathodcs and Corlea, iflH> b*ral their 
ahipi os the roan of Africa and Unirn. 

(Mi See the judiciuu reflectiosf of the anUKir of the Enai ror la Taetiqne, ton. fL p. 387— 85S. 
and the It^amcd remarka of V. Ctiicbanlt, ItooTeavx Hdmoires lilitaim, ton. i. p. 361—381. on the 
and trsUinroro of the Romas armira. 

[M) The Ttgria riaes to the tooth, the Enphratet to the Dorth, of the Armenian monntaios. Th>- 
former overflowa in March, the latter is Julv. Tbete circumslaoces arc nell expbised is the Goo- 
{graphical Diuerlation of Foster, intertnl in Speltnan’i Expedition oTC^rua, xol. ii. p. 36. 

(M) Amnianns (xxlr. 8.) doatTibes, aa he had fHt, the ineo o twtency of the ffood, the heat, and 
the insects. The lands of Anrria, opprfsaed hr the Turks, and ram(;ed fry the Curds or Aniha, yi<4d 
an increase often, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the whieh is cast into tho groand by the 
wretched and un&kiifnl hosbandmen. Yo)a^o de ^icblLb^, tom. U. p. 379. 386. 
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suits Uie public safely without submitting to tlieir iiiclioations the 
liberty of choice. On the present occasion, the zeal and obedience 
of the Persians seconded the commands of Sapor ; and tlie emperor 
was soon reduced to Uie scanty stock of provisions, which conti- 
nually wasted in his hands, l^fore they were entirely consumed, 
be might still have reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of 
Ecbatana, or Suza, by the cflbrt of a rapid and well-diri'cted 
march (86) ; but he w as deprived of this last resource by his igno- 
rance the roads, and by the perfidy of liis guides. The Homans 
wandered several days in the count^ to thu eastw ard of Bagdad : 
the Persian deserter, who had artfully led them into the snare, es- 
caped from their resentment; and his followers, as soon as they 
were put to the torture, confessed tlie secret of the conspiracy. 

The visionary conquests of llyrcania and India, which liad so long 
amused, now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conscious that his 
own imprudence was the cause of tlie public distress, he anxiously 
balanced the hopes of safely or success, w itliout obtaining a satis- 
factory answer, either from gods or men. At lengtli, as llic only 
practicable measure, he embraced the resolution of directing his 
steps towards the banks of tlio Tigris, with the design of saving the 
army by a hasty march to tlie confines of Corduene ; a fertile and 
friendly province, which acknowledged the soverei^ty of Rome. 

Thu de8]M)nding troops obeyed tlie signal of Uie retreat, only seventy 
days after tliey had passed Uio Cliaboras, with Uie sanguine expec- r<u>« is. 
tatioii of subverUng the llironeof Persia (87). 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the country, their hcuvu 
inarch was observed and insulted from a distance, by several bodies aol^ui^ 
of Persian cavalry; who, showing Uiemselves, sometimes in loose, 
and someUmes in closer, order, faintly skirmislied wiUi the ad- 
vanced guards. Tliese delaclunents w'ere, however, supported by 
a much greater force ; and Uio heads of the columns were no sooner 
pointed towards the Tigris, than a cloud of dust arose on the plain. 

The Romans, who now aspired only to thu permission of a safe and 
8|>eedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade themselves, that Uiis for- 
midable ap|iearance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or 
pcrliaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs. They halted, 

])itchcd their tents, fortified Uieir camp, passed the whole night in 
continual alarms; and discovered, at the dawn of day, that they 
w ere surrounded by an army of Persians. This army, wliich might 



(86) kitlorc Cbarei (Vaotira. Partkic. p. 8, 6. la BuJaDD, Geognpb. Bioor. (oui, iU) reckons 
I&9 tch^ei froB Sekecie, end Tkeronol (part. L L L ii. p. 206 — 245.}, 128 hours of uurcb from 
Bagdad U) EckaUoa, or Uauudan. These mcaswoe cannot oioouid an ordioar; parasaag, or Ume 
Rottuo mtlos. 

(87) The march of Julian from Ctotipboe is cirraoutaDtiall}!, but not clearly, described by An- 
niaoiM (xaiT. 7. 8.), Libaniut (OraL B»renL c. 184. p. 887.}, and Zotimus (L iu. p. 183.). The two 
last soeni ignorant that ibelr eoaqncior was retreati^ ; and libnaitM absurdly coufinos him to the 
kaoLs of the Tigris. 
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be considered only as the van of the Barbarians, was soon followed 
by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, commanded 
by Meranes, a general of rank and reputation. He was accompa- 
nied by two of the king’s sons, and many of the principal satraps ; 
and fame and expectation exaggerated the strength of the remaining 
powers, which slowly advanced nnder the conduct of Sapor him- 
self. As the Romans continued their march, their long array, 
which was forced to bend or dinde, according to the varieties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable op|>ortunitie8 to their vi- 
gilant enemies. The Persians rei>eatcdly charged with fury; they 
were repeatedly repulsed with Grmness ; and tlie action at Maronga, 
which almost deserved the name of a battle, was marked by a consi- 
derable loss of satraps and elephants, perhat>s of equal value in the 
eyes of their monarch. These splendid advantages were not ob- 
tained w ithout an adequate slaughter on the side of the Romans : 
several officers of distinction wore either killed or wounded ; and the 
emperor himself, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and 
guided the valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his person, 
and exert his abilities. The weight of offensive and defensive arms, 
which still constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, dis- 
abled them from making any long or cffi ctuid pursuit ; and as the 
horsemen of the East were trained to dart their javelins, and shoot 
their arrows, at full speed, and in every possible direction (88), the 
cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than in the moment 
of a rapid and disorderly flight. But the most certain and irrepar- 
able loss of the Romans was that of time. The hardy veterans, 
accustomed to the cold climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under 
the sultry lieat of an Ass)Tian summer; their vigour was exhausted 
by the incessant repetition of march and combat; and the progress 
of the army was suspended by tlie precautions of a slow and dan- 
gerous retreat, in the presence of an active enemy. Every day, 
every hour, as the supply diminished, the value and price of sub- 
sistence increased in the Roman camp (89). Julian, who always 
contented himself with such food as a hungry soldier would have 
disdained, distributed, for Iho use of the troops, tlm provisions of the 
Imperial household, and whatever could bespared from the sumpter- 
horses of the tribunes and generals. But this feeble relief served 
only to aggravate the sense of the public distress; and the Romans 
began to entertain the most glooyiy apprehensions that, before they 



(88) Chardin, Ih^ mA«t iudlcioos of modern travplltyn, (lorn. iii. p. ST, 58, die. ^liL 

in tin* cdtication ami tkxUrity of iht Penian bonciooD. Uriisooitts (de Rrgoo Pemoo, p. 650. 
601, dir.) ha« rolllH^lrd tb<* Iniironnies of anlitpiitv. 

(89) Id Hark Antony'* an attic cluroix told for fif\y drachroae, or, in other worda, a 

pottad of Oonr for twelve or fourteeo shilliogi; barley bread wa* told for iU weight in filvrr. It 
i* impoastble to {leruae the intereftiog Datraltve of Plutarch (Utm. t. p. 102 — 116.}, witboot per- 
ceiving that lark Antony and Julian were pursued by tbe fame oncaue*, and tnvtdvcd In the niM 
disUren. 
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could reach the frontiers of the empire, they should all perish, either 
by famine, or by the sword of the Barbarians (90). 

While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficulties of 
his situation, the silent hours of the night were still devoted to wouadej. 
Study and contemplation. Whenever he closed his eyes in short 
and interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated with painful 
anxiety; nor can it be thought surprising, that the Genius of the 
empire should onCe more appear before him, covering with a funeral 
veil his head, and his horn of abundance, and slowly retiring from 
the Imperial tent. The monarch started from his couch, and 
stepping forth to refresh his wearied spirits with the coolncK of 
the midnight air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the 
sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that he had 
seen the menacing countenance of the god of war (91) ; the council 
which he summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices (92), unanimously pro- 
nounced that he should abstain from action ; but, on this occasioir, 
necessity and reason were more prevalent than superstition ; and ' 
the trumpets sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had been secretly occupied 
by the Persians. Julian led the van, with the skill and attention 
of a consummate general ; he was alarmed by the intelligence that 
his rear was suddenly attacked. The heat of the weather had 
tempted him to lay aside his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from 
one of his attendants, and hastened, wi^h a sufficient reinforcement, 
to the relief of the rear-guard. A similar danger recalled the in- 
trepid prince to the defence of the front; and, as he galloped between 
the columns, the centre of the left was attacked, and almost over- 
powered, by a furious charge of the Persian cavalry and elephants. 

This huge body was soon defeated, by the well-timed evolution of 
the light infantry, who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and 
elTect, against the backs of the, horsemen, and the legs of the 
' elephants. The Barbarians fled : and Julian, who was foremost in 
every danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. 

His trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, remind^ their fearless sovereign 
that he was without armour ; and conjured him to decline the fall 
of the impending ruin. As they exclaimed (93), a cloud of darts 

(9U) Arnmno. xxW. 8* xxv. 1. Zoxiinus, I. iii. p. tM, 18S, JB6. Libxaiitf, Orat. Pxrcot. c. 134, 

13S. p. 357, 358| 359. Tbn MpbUt of Antioch appoan ignorant that the troopt «erc bnogry. 

(91) Anoiian. xxv. 2 . Julian bad sworn in a paision, nunquam ac Marti sacra betnram (sxiv. 

6.). Sneb whimsical quarrels were not nneoenmoo between the gods and their insolent rotahea; 
and even the prudent Augostns, after hit fleet had been twice shipwrecked, cxduiWi Nc|iAnc 
fitMD the bonoun of public processions. See Hume's Fbilosopbical fieflcctioos. Essays, rd, ii. 
p. 418. 

(99) They tllll retained the monopoly of the vain bat lucrative scienoe, which had been invented 
in Hoiniria ; and profewed to derive their knowledge of signs and omens from the ancient books of 
Tarquitins, a Tuscan sage. 

(93) Clamabaot bine inde eond^fi [see the note of Talesius} quos disjecent terror, at fogientinm 
molcm taoquam rnioan male oompoaiti culminia declinaret. Ammian. xxv. 3. 
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and arrows was discharged from the flying squadrons ; and a jareiin, 
after razing the skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in 
the inferior part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly 
weapon from his side ; but his fingers were cut by tlie sharpness of the 
steel, and he fell senseless from his horse. His guards flew to his 
relief ; and the wounded emperor was gently raised from the ground, 
and conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent. 
The report of the melancholy event passed from rank to rank ; but 
tho grief of the Romans inspired them with invincible valour, and 
the desire of revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was main- 
tained by the two armies, till they were separated by the total 
darkness of the night. The Persians derived some honour from 
the advantage which they obtained against the left wing, where 
Anatolius, master of the olllces, was slain, and the prmfect SaHust 
very narrowly escaped. But the event of tho day was adverse to the 
Barbarians. They abandoned the field ; their two generals, Meranes 
and ?iohordates (9k), fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of their 
bravest soldiers: and the success of the Romans, if Julian had 
survived, might have been improved into a decisive and useful 
victory. 

The first words that Jtalian uttered, after bis recovery from the 
fainting fit into whicli he bad been Rirown by loss of blood, were 
expressive of his martial spirit. He called for his horse and arms, 
and was impatient to mdh if to tho battle. His remaining strength 
was exhausted by tho painful effort; and the surgeons, who 
examined his wound, discovered the symptoms of approaching 
death. Ho employed the awfni moments with the firm temper of 
a hero-and a sago; the philosophers who bad accompanied him in 
this fatal expedition, compared the tent of Julian with the prison of 
Socrates; and the spectators, nduun duty, or friendship, orctiriosity, 
had assembled rou^ Ins oouch, listened with respectful grief to the 
funeral oration of their dying erapeimr (96). “ Friends and fellow- 
“ soldims, the seasonable period of my dcyiarture is now arrived, 
and i discharge, with the diecrfoli^s of a ready debtor, the 
demands of nature. 1 have learned from philosophy, how much 
“ the soot is more excellent than the body; and that tho separatkm 
“ of tho Dobk* substance should be the subjeet of joy, ratter than 
“ of affliction. I have learned from religion, that an early death 
“ has often been the reward of pkty (96) ; ahd laecept, as a favour 



||4) Sapor kimarU (keeUmd to Ike ikat il wm bit {iraettee to eomfort tke Baidtoi of kb 

drraoapti Mtnps, by tkan, m ■ premit, the keatb of tke goarde tad efSoen vko bed eoC 

falh'n bv their nulcr'g aide. Llbaaias, dc oece Jaliao. akeit. c. xiii. p. 163. 

Tbc cluracter tad eimtieii of Joliui wlgkt coooiAaacn Ike auplcio* tltot be bed prevkMely 
emepoaecltbeciabaretoenitoe, wkickAmieiaaa* kevd, tod kutotoMriked. Tke ventoo of the 
Ablic (Ic U Biftcrie U faithful ami defiant. I here followed him io expratoag the Ptalooio idee of 
mejietiefta, mkicb h darkly toaiMal^ ill tke orfffkael. 

190, Uirodoitu (I. i. c. A 1 4 kas dbplayed that docertae in » arable tole. Tet the lepiier (ia 
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“ of Ihe gods, the mortal stroke that secures me from the danger 
of disgracing a character, which has hitlierto been sup|>ortod by 
“ virtue and fortitude. 1 die without remorse, as I have lived 
without guilt, i am pleased to reflect on the innocence of my 
private life; and 1 can aflirm with confidence, that the supn'mo 
** authority, that emanation of the Divine Power ,.lias been prescTved 
in my hands pure and immaculate. Detesting tlie corrupt and 
“ destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered the happiness 
of the people as the end of government. Submitting my actions 
“ to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moderation, I have 
“ trusted the event to the care of providence. Peace was the 
“ object of my counsels, ns long as peace was consistent with the 
“ public welfare; but when tho imperious voice of my country' 
summoned mo to arras, I exposed my jierson to tlie dangers of 
“ war, with the clear fore-knowledge {which I had acquired frodi 
“ tlie art of divination) thatl was destined to fall by Uie sword. 

I now ofler my tribute of gratitude to tho Eternal Being, who has 
“ not suflered me to (lerish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret 
dagger of conspiracy, or by tlie slow tortures of lingering disease. 

“ He has given me, in the midst of an.honourable career, a splendid 
“ and glorious departure from, this w^rld; and I hold it equally 
** absurd, equally base, to solicit; or to decline, the stroke of fate. 

“ — Thus much 1 have attemptinl to 'say; but my strength fails me, 

“ and Heel tlie approach of death. — 1 shall cautiously refrain from 
“ any word that may tend to influence your suffrages in tlie election 
“ of an emperor. My choice might be imprudent or injudicious; 

“ and if it should not bo ratified by tlie consimt oPthc army, it 
** might be fatal to the person whom 1 should recommend. I shall 
“ only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, that the Romans may 
“ be blessed with the government of a virtuous sovereign.” After 
this discourse, which Julian pronounced in a firm and gentle tone 
of voice, he distributed, by a military testament (97), the remains 
of his private fortune; and making some inquiry why Anatolius 
was not present, he understood, from the answer of Sallust, that 
Anatolius was killed ; and bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, 
the loss of bis friend. At the same time he reproved the immoderate 
grief of tho spectators; and conjured tliem not to disgrace, by un- 
manly tears, the fate of a prince, who in a few moments would be 
united with heaven, and with tho stars (98). The spectators were 

ISA Ixiok of the nteci;, *ho teeft ofMood the death of Sarpedhn hb Mm, bad a*S^ 

hDperfect nottoo of hip^ivpti nr ginry bpToad gnTC. / 

fjn) The mUWi who made tbeir Trrhal, or miDeopotory, (Mttmonts, ofon ac^nal tmice (ia prfv 
dioCo}) were exempted from ibe forsalitiei of the Roman taw. Sec Heineeeius (iUitiqait. Jw Rfh 
•MB. lorn. 1. p. SO40, and ■ooteeqnien (Btprit des Lohr, 1. xxTii.) 

(M) tbit nnioD of the homan mmI with the dirino arthedai tahfUnee of lha otHenef It the 
aadmt doctrine of Pythagoret nod Fhto : bat It teerat to eictodn any pmoital or contcioot im* 
inortnljty. Set WarbortOD't learned and ratianal ohferrettoni. Dirioe LegaUoa, tdI. U. p. 190 
—Old. 
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] silent; and Julian entered into a* metaphysical argument with the 
, philosophers Priscus and Maximus, on the nature of the soul. The 
elToi ts which he made, of mind as well as body, most probably 
hastened his death. His wound began to bleed with fresh violence : 
his respiration was embarrassed by the swelling of the veins : he 
called for a draught of cold water, and, as soon as he had drank it, 
expired without pain, about the hour of midnight. Such was the ' 
end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty-second year of his age, 
after a reign of one year and about eight months, from the death of 
Constantius. In his last moments he displayed, perhaps w ith soma 
ostentation, the love of virtue and of fame, which had been the ruling 
pafsions of his life (5)9). 

piMiion of The triumph . of Christianity, and the calamities of the empire, 
''"lovTln.'*' nwy, in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, who had 
juJ’; ire;.<l(>cted to secure the future execution of his designs, by the timely 
and judicious nomination of an associate and successor. But the 
royal race of Constantius Chlorus was reduced to his own person; 
and if he entertained any serious thoughts of investing with Uie 
purple the most worthy among the Homans, he was diverted from 
his resolution by the dilTiculty of the choice, the jealousy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural presumption of health, of 
youth, and of prosperity. His unexpected death left tho empiro 
without a mastCT, and without an heir, in a state of perplexity and 
danger, which, in the space of fourscore years, had never been 
experienced, since tho election of Diocletian. In a government, 
which had almost forgotten the distinction of pure and noble blood, 
the superiority of birth was of little moment; the claims of ofTicial 
rank were accidental and precarious; and the candidates, who 
might aspire to ascend the vacant throne, could be supported only 
by the consciousness of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular 
favour. But the situation of a famished army, encompassed on all 
sides by an host of Barbarians, shortened tlic moments of grief and 
deliberation. In this scene of terror and distress, tho body of the 
deceased prince, according to his own directions, was decently em- 

(99) The rchlion of ihtf ilcdth of JalUa it by AnmiaoDt (itt. 3.], an iol»Uig«»nt 
apocUtor. I^ibaoiuft, «bo turo« witli horror from ihc Kone, bat »onif cirrtmitlancoa [Omt. 

Paivntal. c. 136 — 140. p. SS9 — 369.]. Tbc caloinoiot of Grogory, aod Uic Icgaods of more recent 
faiDls, may now be<il<nf/y dcnpisssil.* 

* A very rnnarbabic friigmont of Euoapius de* * * who beld commerre with immaterial Imiags 
certbe*, nol w iihoat tpirit, tbo simple between while yet in the material body— wbo condeaceod- 
tbr terror of the army on accoant of their peril* ed to rule becao^ a ruler was necesary to the 
ou« ritualioo, and ibnir grief for tb«* death of Jo- welfare of mankiod.** Mai, Not. Coll, ii, 361. 
lian. Even tbc vulgar felt, that they would Euoapiua in N'iebubr, 69. —The WAttirTo; ^ 
toon provide a general, but aach a geoecat at Ju* to w hich Julian is tbos advantageously cumpar* 
lian tWy wonld never iind, even though a god ed, m maBifcstly, as M. Mai observes, a biticf 
^ in the form of mao — w)laoTo; Jolian, sneer at ibe Incarnate Deity of ibe ChrisUans. 

who IS Kb a mind rtjual to the divinity, triumph* Tbc fragment is IbUowcd by an indignant coot" 
* ed over the evil propensities of bumau nature,— mem by some Christian writer. lbid. 7 »M. 
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balmed; and, at the dawn of day, the generals convened a military 
senate, at which the commanders of the legions, and the officers, 
both of cavalry and infantry, were invited to assist. Three or four 
hours of the night had not passed away without some secret calials ; 
and when the election of an emperor was proposed, the spirit of 
faction began to agitate the assembly. Victor and Arinthasus col- 
lected the remains of the court of Constantius; the friends of Julian 
attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and Nevitta; 
and the most fatal consequences might be apprehended from the 
discord of two factions, so opposite in their character and interest, 
in their maxims of government, and perhaps in their religious prin- 
ciples. The superior virtues of Sallust could alone reconcile their 
divisions, and unite their suffrages ; and the venerable prefect would 
immediately have been declared the successor of Julian, if he himself, 
with sincere and modest firmness, had not alleged his age and in- 
firmities, so unequal to the weight of the diadem. The generals, 
who were surprised and perplexed by his refusal, shewed some 
disposition to adopt the salutary advice of an inferior officer (100), 
that they should act as they would have acted in the absence of the' 
emperor; that they should exert their abilities to extricate the army 
from the present distress ; and, if they were fortunate enough to 
reach tlie confines of Mesopotamia, they should proceed with united 
and deliberate counsels in Iho election of a lawful sovereign. Mhile 
they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who was no mure than 
first (101) of the domestics, with tlie naBies of Emperor and Augus- 
tus. The tumultuary acclamation ’ was instantly repeated by the 
guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to 
the extremities of the line. The new prince, astonished with his 
own fortune, was hastily invested with tlie Imperial ornaments, and 
received an oath of fidelity from &e generals, whose favour and 
protection he so lately solicited. The strongest recommendation 
of Jovian was the. merit of his father, count Varronian, who en- 
joyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his long services. In 
the obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged his taste 
for wine and women ; yet he supported, with credit, the character 
of a Christian (U>2] and a soldier. Without being conspicuous for 



« 



(100] HoDonlior aliquts mile* ; perhapt Ammianui htnu^lf. Thf and jndicioos historian 

describes the scene of the cleclioOf at which he was undoubtedly present (txv. 5.]. 

(101 } The primus or prsmsartus, enjoyed the dignity of a senator ; and thongh only a tribnne, 
be ranked with the military Hakes. Cod. Tbeodosian. I. v\. lit. stiv. These arc perbapa 

more receut than the time of Jovian. 

( 103 ) Tb« ecclesiastical hUtorianSf Socrates (1. Hi. c. ^.], Sotomen (1. Ti. e. 3.], and Thcodoret 
(1. iv. c. l.h ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor nndcr the preceding reign ; aud {•■ously sup* 
pose, that lie refused the purple, till the whole army nnaaimnusly evclaimed that thi7 >vere Chris- 
tians. Ammiaons, calmlv pnrauing his narratire, overthrows the legend by a tingle sentence. 
Uostiis pro Joriaoo estisqac inspectis, pronontiatinn eat, die. xxt. d. 



* The soldiers supposed taal the acclamations fondly thought, to health, not that of Jovian. 
procUimed the name of Julian, restored, as they Amm. in loc. — H. 
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any of the ambitions qualifications which excite the admiration and 
envy of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, 
and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his fellow-soldiers ; and 
the generals of both parties acquiesced in a popular election, which 
bad not been conducted by tlie arts of their enemies. The pride 
of this unexpected elevation was moderated by the just apprehension, 
that the same day might terminate the life and reign of the new 
emperor. The pressing voice of necessity was obeyed without 
delay; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a few hours after hii 
. predecessor had expired, wore to prosecute a march, which could 
alone extricate the Romans from Uieir actual dbtress (103). 

Danp'rand Thc cstcem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by his fears; 

thc dcgrcc of fcaT may be accurately measured by the joy with 
— which he celebrates his deliverance. The welcomo news of tho 
’ death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to the camp of Sapor, 
inspired the desponding monarch with a sudden confidence of victory. 
He immediately detached the royal cavalry, perhaps tho ten thou- 
sand ImmortaIs[iOk), to second and support the parsuit; and 
discharged thc whole w eight of his united forces on the rear-guard 
of thc Romans. Tho rear-guard was thrown into disorder; the 
renowned legions, which derived their titles from Diocletian, and 
his warlike colleague, were broke and trampled down by the du- 
phants ; and three tribunes lost their lives in attempting to stop the 
flight of their soldiers. Thc battle was at length restored by the 
persevering valour of tho Romans; thc Persians were roputoed with 
a great slaughter of men and elephants; and the army, after march- 
ing and fighting a long summer’s day, arrived, in the evening, at 
Samara, on the banks of thc Tigris, about one hundred miles above 
Ctesiplion(lOa). On the ensuing day, thc Barbarians, instead of 
harassing the march, attacked thc camp, of Jovian ; which had been 
seated in a deep and sequestereif valley. From the hills, the archors 
of Persia insulted and annoyed the wearied legionaries; and a body 
of cavalry, which had penetfated with desjierate courage through 



(103) Ammianns (xir. iO.) has drann from the life an imparna) (Xirtrail of Josisn : to which 
thc yixgoger Victor has addotl tome remarkahU' .strokes. TIk' AbM de la BVterie (Rislotre da Jo- 
Tien, loni. i. )>. 1 — U8.) has (.’Otnpo<t‘tl an elaborate history of his short reign ; a uork rcoiarkably 
distinguished by oleganec of style, cnlical tiis«}iiisilion, and religions pirjudice. 

(104) Itegios equitatns. It apjH’srs from Proropios, that the Immortals, so famom umler Cvms 

an<l his sneci^ssors, wie revivetf, if we may use that Improper woitl, by thc Sas.saoid«*s. Brisson de 
Regno JVrsi CO, p. &c. 

(105) The obscure yillagei of thc inland eonntry are irmeoverahly lost; nor r?in we name the. 
field of battle when- Jolian fell : but M. D'Anville lias dejaan^trated the precise situation of SurnetP, 
Carehe, and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris (GeiM^phie Anrienne, tom. ii. p. T48- d’Euphraln 
Cl le Tigre, p. 95. 9J.). In the uiiith rentory, Snmere, or Samara, became with a slight diaoge of 
DBiuc, the royal residence of thc Uialifs of the house of .tbbas.* 



• Sermanray, called by the Arabs Samira, Motafem. Serra-maa-rai means In Arable. U 
where D'Anyille placed Samara, is too mneh to rejoices erery one who sees it. St. Rarttn, iii. 
thc south, and is a modern tow n bnilt by Caliph ISS. — II. 
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the Pnetorian gate, ttos cut ia pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near 
the Imperial tent. In the succeeding night, the camp of Carcho 
was protected by the lofty dykes of the river; and the Homan army, 
though incessantly exposed to the vexatious pursuit of the Sara- 
cens, pitched tlieir tents near the city of Dura (106), four days after 
the deatli of Julian. The Tigris was still on their left; their hopes 
and provisions were almost consumed ; and the im|>atient soldiers, 
who had fondly iiersuaded themselves that tlie frontiers of the em|>ire 
were not far distant, requested their new sovereign, tliat tliey might 
*be permitted to hazard the passage of the river. ' With tlie assistance 
of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to check their rashness; 
by representing, that if they possessed sufficient skill and vigour 
to stem the torrent of a doep and rapid stream, they would only 
deliver themselves naked and deCenedess to the Barbarians, who 
had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding at length to (heir cla- 
morous importunities, he consented, with reluctance, tliat five 
hundred Gauls and Germans, accustomed from their infancy to tlie 
waters of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt the bold adven- 
ture, which might serve either as an encouragement, or as a warn- 
ing, for the rest of the array. In the silence of the night, tlioy 
swam tlio Tigris, surprised an unguarded post of the enemy, and 
displayed at the daw’n of day the signal of their resolution and for-^ 
tune. The success of this trial disposed the emperor to listen to 
die promises of his architects, who proposed to construct a floating 
brid^ of tlic inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered with 
afloorofoarUiandfasein«s(107). Two important days were spent 
in the ineflectual labour ; and tho llomaps, who already endured ^ ^ 

the miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on tho Tigris, and ii|ion 
tlie Barbarians; whose numbers and obstinacy increased with tjie 
distress of the Imperial army (108). « 

In this hopeless situation, tho fainting spirits of thc Romans were 
revived by the sound of peace. The transient presumption of Sapor 
had vanished : he obscrveil, with serious concern, tliat, in the re- 
petition of doubtful combats, he had lost his most faithful and in- 
trepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the greatest part of his train 
of elephants : and the experienced monarch feared to provoke the 
resistance of despair, Uie vicissitudes of fortune, and tlic unex- 
hausted powers of the Roman empire; which might soon advance 

• » ’ t 

(106) Dora was a fbtiifird pliff la ibc wars of Aoitodiqs agaiait the rrfx!U of MMia aad iWsia 

(Polvbius. I. V. c. 48. 5?. S48. 5^2. Caaanboa, ta Svo.)* 

(107) A »mUtr Mprdirol was lo iKc leatlxTS of the icn thooaahd, at>d wisely rrjrctad . 

Xaaophoo. Anabasis. I. Hi. p. %3, ^156, %7. U appran. from oar modern trareHcn, tbal rafts 
Aoatin;^ on bladd^s perforin the trade and navigation of tbe Tigris. 

(106) Tbe first military acts of the reign of Jovian ate related by .tmoilanns (xtt. 6.}, Lihonros 
(Orat. Parent, c. 146. p.'364.), aad Zosimos (I. iik p. 160, 100, 191.). Tboogh we may dislnisl the 
Chimem of Llhanius, the oentar testimony oC EulropitH (uno a Persia aUpie allero prwilo viettt, 

X. 17.) must iodine ns to snspeci, tbal Amoitanui lias been too jealous of the boaoor of tbe Roman 
arms. 
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to relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. The Surenas 
himscir, accompanied by another satrap,* appeared in the camp of 
Jovian (109) ; and declared, that the clemency of his sovereign was 
not averse to signify the conditions on which he would consent to 
spare and to dismiss the Caisar with the relics of his captive army.| 
The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the Romans ; the em- 
peror was compelled, by the advice of his council, and the cries of 
the soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace and the prafect Sallust 
was immediately sent, witli the general Arinthaus, to understand 
the pleasure of the Great King. The crafty Persian delayed, under* 
various pretences, the conclusion of the agreement; started diffi- 
culties, required explanations, su^ested expedients, receded from 
his concessions, increased his demands, and wasted four days in 
the arts of negotiation, till lie had consumed the stock of provisions 
which yet remained in the camp of the Romans. Had Joviail been 
capable of executing a bold and prudent measure, he would have 
continued his march, with unremitting diligence; the progress of 
the treaty would have suspended the attacks of the Barbarians; and, 
before the expiration of-the fourth day, be might have safely reached 
the fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance only of one 
hundred miles (110). The irresolute emperor, instead of breaking 
through the toils of the enemy, expected his fate with patient re- 
signation ; and accepted the humiliating conditions of peace, which 
it was no longer in his power to refuse. The five provinces beyond 
the Tigris, which had been ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, were 
restored to the Persian monarchy. He acquit, by a single article, 
the impregnable city of Nisibis; which had sustained, in three suc- 
cessive sieges, the effort of his arms. Singara, and the castle of the 

Soxtut Ittifui (dc PrOTiociis, c. 79.) «mbracM a poor tobtcrfugo of natiooat ranitj. Tiala 
reverrntia nomioit RomaDt foil, at a Penis primut do |taec xhtuo ka()erctur. 

(110) ll k presumptoous lo coDtrorert tbo opioioo of Ammiantis, i soldier and a si»cctalor. Tet 
H it lUnicull to anderstaod the monntains of Corducoc coaid extend over the plain of Assyria, 
a» lair ai tiie couOox of the Tigris and the great Zab : or how an army of tixly Ibotuand men could 
march one buodrod miles in fonrdars. ]| 



* He it railed Junius by John Rabla ; tlie 
tame, M. St. Martin ootyrctorct, with a a trap of 
Gordyene named Jovianos, or Joviniaous; men- 
tioned in Ammianus Marcellinns, xtiii. 6.— M. 

■f Tbe Persian historitDS cooeb the message of 
Shah’pour in thete oriental terms. ** 1 have rc- 
ascrmbled my numerous army. 1 am resolved 
to avciigc my tubjecU, nbo have been plundered, 
made captives, and slain. It is for this that 1 
have bared mv armband girded my loins. If you 
cuDtenl to \tay the jirice of Uic blood which bat 
liocQ abed, to deliver np the booty which has 
been plundered, and to restore tbe city of NisibU, 
which is in Irak, and belongs to our empire, 
though DOW in yont iiotsoMiob, 1 will sheath the 
Sword of war; hut should vou refuse these terms, 
the hoofs of my horse, which arc hard as steel, 



8b.*ill efface tbe name of the Romans from the 
earth ; and my glorious KimiUr, that destroys 
like lire, shall exterminate tbe people of yonr em- 
{Mre.** These anthorities do not mention the death 
of Julian. Malcolm's Persia, 1. 87.— M. 

^ The Paschal chronicle, not, at M. St. Martin 
says, supitorletl by John Malala, places the mis- 
sion of tliis ambassador before the death of Ju- 
lian. The king of Persia was then in Persar- 
mrnia, ignorant of the death of Julian; he only 
arrived at Uie army subscc|ocnt to that event. 
St. Martin adopts this view, and Gods, or extorta 
support for it, from Libanius and Ammianus, Hi. 
158.— M. 

II Tet this appears to be the case (in modern 
maps]; tbe march is tbe difGctiity. — M. 
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Moors, one of the strongest .^[aees o{ Mesopotamia, were likewise 
dismembered from the empire. It was considered as an indulgence, 
that the inhabitants of those fortresses were permitted to retire 
witli their effects; but the conqueror rigorously insisted, that the 
Romans should for ever abandon the king and kingdom of Arme- ‘ 
nia.* A peace, or rather a long truce, of thirty years, was stipulated * • 
between the hostile nations; the faith of the treaty was ratified by 
solemn oaths, and religious ceremonies ; and hostages of distinguished 
rank were reciprocally delivered to secure the performance of the 
conditions(lll). 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw witli indignation the sceptre ofneweakon* 
his hero in the feeble hand of a Christian successor, professes to 
admire the moderation of Sapor, in contenting himself witli so 
small a portion of Uio Roman empire. If he had stretched as far 
as the Euphrates the claims of liis ambition, he might have been 
^ure, says Libanius, of not meeting with a refusal. If he had . 
fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the Orontes, the Cydnus, the 
Sangarius, or even tlie Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers would not 
have. been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince the timid 
monarch, that his remaining provinces would still aflbrd the most 
ample gratifications of power and luxury (112). A^ ithout adopting 
in its full force this m^cious insinuation, we must acknowledge, 
that the conclusion of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by the 
private ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted to the 
throne by fortune, rather than by merit, was impatient to escape 
from the hands of the Persians; tliat be might prevent the designs 
of Procopius, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, and 
establish his doubtful reign over the legions and provinces which 
were still ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp 
beyond the Tigris (113). In the neighbourhood of the same river, 
at no very considerable distance from the fatal station of Dura (114), 
the ten thousand Greeks without generals, or guides, or provisions, 
were abandoned, above twelve hundred miles from their native 

(111} Tbc trealj of Dora ii rcronletl wilb grief or iDdigOktion by AmmUnot [xxv. T.), LibaaiiM 
(Oral. Pareol. c. *142. p. 8«4.), Zoalmaa (1. iil. p. 193, 191.), Gregory Naxiaoien (Oral. iv. p. 117, 
tl8. avbo igipolea tbe dtUrcaa lo Joiian, tbe d^iveraoee to Jovian), aod Eutropiua (a. 17.).. The 
Ia«t»menlioDod writer, wbo wa« preaeat io a nililary atatioo, attics tliU peace »ecctMriuii qnidea 
«cd ignobilcm. 

(ll'i) Libaniox. Oral. PamU c. 143. p. 364, 3dS. 

(113) CoodiUonrbw . . . diapeodioaia Romaoa) reipubtico impoailii . . . qubos enpidior rcgai 
quam gloridc Javianoa, inperio mdU, adqnievil. Sextua Rofaa dt* Provinciia, c. 39. La ItldArie 
^ cspreKcd, in a long direct oration, those ipeciona considerations of pnblic and private iotcrcat 
(Hitt, dv JovicD, tom. i. p. 39, &c.}. 

(114) Tbi* generals were marderod on tbe banks of the Zabatas (Anabasis, I. U. p. 1S6. 1. iii. 
p. 326.), or grvot Zab, a river of Auyria, 400 foci broad, wbicb falls into Ibe Tigris fourteen boars 
bdow Moaol. Tbo error of the Greeks besloweil on the greater and leaser lab, tbc names of 
the Wolf (Lycos), and the Coal (papros). They created these animals to attend tbc Ty^er of 
tbe East. 

* Sapor availed tihnsclf, a few years after, of mans and tbe Armenians. See St. H. iii 163. 
the dissolution of tbe alliance between the Ho* — V. 
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conDtry, to the n^entment ofe victorious monarch. The dilTcr- 
ODce of their conduct and success depended much more on Ihetr 
character than on their situation. Instead of tamety resigning 
thnnsolTcs to tlie secret deliberations and private views of a single 
* person, the united councils of the Greeks were inspired by the ge- 
nerous enthusiasm of a popular assembly ; where the mind of ea<^ 
citizen is filled with the love of glory, the pride of freedom, and the 
contempt of death. Conscious of their superiority over the Bar- 
barians in arms and discipline, they disdained to yield, they refused 
to capitulate : every obstacle was surmounted by dH<ir patience, 
courage, and military skill; and the memorable retreat of the ten 
thousand exposed and insulted the weakness of the Persian mo- 
narchy (115). 

He contiDDM As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor mi^t 
** perhaps have stipulated, that the camp of the hungry lloman; 
should be plentifullly supplied (116) ; and lliat they should be per- 
mittiyl to pass the Tigris on Uki bridge which was constructed by 
• the liands of the Persians. • But, if Jovian presumed to solicit those 
equitable terms, they were sternly refused by the haughty Urant 
of the East; whose clemeucy Itad pardoned tlie invaders of his 
country. Tlie Saracens sometimes intercepted the stragglers of tlie 
march ; but the generals and troops of Sajior respected Uie cessa- 
tion of arms ; and Jovian was suffered to explore tlie most con- 
venient place for the passage of the river. Tlie small vessels, 
which had been saved from the contlagration of Uic fleet, performed 
the most essential service. 'ITicy first conveyed the emiieror and 
his favourites; and afterwards transported, in many successive 
voyagi's, a great part of the army. But, as every man was anxious 
for his personal safety, and apprehensive of being left on tlic hostile 
shore, the soldiers, who wrere too impatient to wait Uie slow re- 
turns of the boats, boldly ventured themselves on light luirdlee, or 
inflated skins; and, drawing after them their horses, attempted, 
with varions succoss, to swim across tlie river. Many of these 
daring adventurers were swallowed by tlio wg,ves; many others, 
who were carried along by.tho violence of the stream, fell an easy 
prey to the avarice or cruelty ofdhe wild Arabs : and the loss which 
the army sustained in the jiassage of the Tigris, was not inferior to 
the carnage of a day of battle. As soon as tlic Romans were landed 
on tlie western bank, they were delivered from the hostile pursuit 
of the Barbarians ; but, in a laliorioas march of two hundred miles 
over the plains of Mesopotamia, they endured the last extremities 



(1 1&) Ttv CfTffpmditt aod Uo^id ; tbe AHab€m drcoailanUal aiid aaiautMl. 8«ch is 

ibr eternal tIilTereocc betneeu liction ami imth. 

(116] Accnnlinj; to n'lliiiiM, an immediate snpplr orpmvikloos ttai sliptiUled by the irealy ; and 
Tbmloret affirms, iltal the oMigation was fiiithfuIlT disrharffed by the Pmtans. Sttcli a fact ia 
probable, but ttodonbli'dly falae. See TilleniODt, UUt. tics Emperevrs, tom. ir. p. 703. 
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of thirst and hunger. They rrere obliged to traTcrse the sandy 
desert, \rhich, in the extent of serenty miles, did not afford g single 
blade of sweet grass, nor a single ^ring of fresh water ; and the 
rest of the inhospitable waste was iintrod by the footsteps ather of 
friends or enemies. Whenever a small measure of flour could bo 
discovered in the camp, twenty pounds weight were greedily pur- 
chased with ten pieces of gold illT) : the beasts of burden were 
Slanghtercd and devoured; and the desert was strewM with the 
arms and baggage of the Roman soldiers, whoso tattered garments 
and meagre countenances displayed thoir past snlferings, and actual 
misery. A small convoy of provisions advanced to meet the army 
as far as the castle of Ur; and tltc supply was the more grateful, 
since it declared the fidelity of Sebastian and Procopius. At Thil- 
saphala (118), the emperor most graciously recetvad tlie generals 
of M(;sopotamla ; and the remains of a onco flourishing army at 
length reposed themselves under (he walls of Nisihis. The mes- 
•engers of Jovian had already proclaimed, in the language of flat- 
tery, his rfection, his treaty, and his rcUim ; and tlic new prince 
had taken the most eflectnal measures to secure the allegiance of 
the armies and pros inces of Europe ; by placing the military com- 
mand in the hands of those oflicers, who, from motives of interest, 
or inclination, would firmly support the cause of their beno- 
faetor (119). 

The friends of Julian had confidently announced the success of 
his expedition. They entertained a fond persuasion, that the tem- 
ples of tlie gods would be enriched with tlie spoils of the East; that 
Persia would lie reduced to the humble state of a tributary province, 
governed by the laws and magistrates of Rome; that the Barbarians 
would adopt the dress, and manners, and language of their conque- 
rors ; and that (he youth of Ectabana and Snsa would study the art 
of rltetoric under Grecian masters (120) . The progress of the arms 

(in) We may recollect lomc lines of Lucao (Pkanal. iv. 96. )t ^ describes a siiuiUr distress of 
CaMr't army in Spato t ^ 

ftmta adorat ' * ^ ^ 

• Miln cfrt: tolo censa Don prodigos emit 

Exigiiam Cerpretn. Prob lacri pallida tabes! 

Non deest prebto jejautu retulitor auro. 

See Guichardt {Xooroaax Htfoicirrs MilitaireSy tom. i. p. 319 — 383.}. Bih aoalTSis of tb« two 
Cajspaif^DS in Spain and Africa, is the oohlpst tDonamrnt that bas eicr been raised lo ibc fame 
of Ct^sar. 

(118) B. D'Anvillo {see bis Maps, and l*E«phrate et le Tlgro, p. 92, 93.} traces tWir mardt, and 
assigns tbr lru«t position of Uatra, l*r, and Tbilsaphata, wb'irli Ammianus has mentioned.* He 
does not eonipl.tin of tbr Sam{e!,ihp deadly bot wind, which Thevenot (Voyages, part ii. 1. 1. p. 192.) 
so much dr«>ailed. 

(119) The retreat of JoTiao is dcscrilted by Ammiantts (xxv. 9.}, Liltanitu (Oral. Parent. C. 143. 
p. 34$.), and Zosimits (1. iii. p. 194.}. 

(I2D) Lihaoios (Oral. Parent, c. 146. p. 366.). Soch were tbo natnral hopes and wishes of a 
rhetorician. ' 
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the dbclire and faix [Chap. XXIV. 

of JiAian iotemipted his communication with the empire; and 
from ^ moment that he passed the Tigris, his affectionate subjects 
were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of their prince. Their con- 
templation of fancied triumphs was disturbed by the melancholy 
rumour of his death r and they persisted to doubt, after they could 
BO longer deny, the truth of that fatal event (121). The messen- 
^ gers of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a prudent and ne- 

peace : the voice of fame, louder and more sincere, revealed 
the disgrace of the emperor, and the .conditions of the ignominious 
trMty. The minds of the people were 611ed with astonishment'and 
grief, with indignation and terror, when they were informed, that 
the unworlliy successor of Julian relinquished the live provinces, 
which had been ac<iuired by the victory of Galerius; and that he 
sl^efully surrendered to the Barbarians the important city of Ni- 
sibis, the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East (122) The 
dwp and dangerous question, how far the public faith should be 
observed, when it becomes incompatible with the public safety, was 
Irrcly agtat^ in popular conversation ; and some hopes were en- 
tertain^, that the emperor would redeem his pusillanimous beha- 
viour by a splendid act of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit 
ot the Homan senate had always disclaimed the unequal conditions 
Which were extorted from the distress of her captive armies; and, 
II it were necessary to satisfy the national honour, by delivering the 
g^ty pmeral into the hands of the Barbarians, the greatest part of 
the subjects of Jovian w ould have cheerfully acquiesced in the pre- 
cedent of ancient times (123). 

emperor, whatever might be the limits ot his constitu- 
mtoS'ht aulhonty, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of 

Sfe {mniocca State ; and tlic same motives which had forced him to subscribe 
Peniaiu. now pressed liim to execute, the treaty of peace. Ho was impatient 
A.g««. to secure an empire at the expense of a few provinces ; and the re- 
spectable names of religion and honour concealed the personal fears 
and tlie ambition of Jovian. Notwithstanding the dutiful solicita- 
tions of tlie inhabitants, decency, as well as prudence, forbade the 
emperor to lodge in the palace of Nisibis ; but, the next morning 
after his arrival, Bineses, the ambassador of Persia, entered the 



iif™, '■ I'l. p. 1»6.). lilMDioi, wlien h, rwotred ihc faul intclligfncc, cart 

t 2 "•“I '■'•lo '“<1 condemned raicidc, and Uial bo inuat lire 

10 compoio ibe Pant^jne of Julian (Libaniui di? Vita iiia, tom, ti. p, 45, 46.|. 

ooll.’.’! •"'I >»ay be admilled as Ur and cmliblo’«iln«acs of ibc polilic lan- 

ira^e and opinmna. Tbc people of Anlioch rcsilod an Ignominioni peace, obicb cxpoii^Hl ibcm In 

orlno’iio^il <>• '<>■"• P- 212-M7.), Ihongb a «^,ere casnisl, baa 

Loire eol r* I” I""™'''! ‘1"« be ceoU not dismember Iho 

ShVor Teu il‘ i’’' Of pooplo. I have ncter found much 

ucijgtit or tnurucuoo to «ucb )>olilical iacUpb)sics. 
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place, displayed from the citadel the standard of the Great King, 
and proclaimed, in his name, the cruel alternative of exile or servi- 
tude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, who, till that fatal moment, 
had confided in the protection of their sovereign, threw themselves 
at his feet. They conjured him not to abandon, or, at least, not to 
deliver, a faithlul colony to the rage of a Barbarian tyrant, exaspe- 
rated by the three successive defeats, which he had experienced 
under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed arms and courage 
to repel the invaders of their country : they roi(uested only the per- 
mission of using them in their own defence; and, as soon as they 
had asserted their independence, they should implore the favour of 
being again admitted into the rank of his subjects. Their argu- 
ments, their eloquence, their tears, were ineifectual. Jovian al- 
leged, with «omc confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; and, as the 
reluctanco with which ho accepted the present of a crown of gold, 
convinced tl>e citizens of their hopeless condition, the advocate Syl- 
vanus was provoked to exclaim, “ O emperor 1 may you thus be 
“ crowned by all the cities of your dominions 1” Jovian, who in 
a few w'ceks had assumed the habits of a prince (124), was dis- 
pleased with freedom, and offended with truth ; and as be reasonably 
supposed, that the (Hscontent of the people might incline them to 
submit to the Persian government, he published an edict, under 
pain of death, that they should leave the city within the term of 
three days. Ammianus has delineated in lively colours the scene 
of universal despair, which be seems to have viewed with an eye 
of compassion (125). The martial youth deserted, with indignant 
grief, the walls which they had so gloriously defended : the discon- 
solate mourner dropt a last tear over tlie tomb of a son or husband, 
which must soon be profaned by the rude band of a Barbarian 
master ; and the aged citizen kiss^ the threshold, and clung to the 
doors, of the house, where be had passed the cheerful and care- 
less hours of infancy. The highways were crowded with a trem- 
bling multitude : the distinctions of rank, and sex, and age, were 
lost in the general calamity. Every one strove to ^ar away some 
fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an adequate number of horses or 
waggons, they were obliged to leave behind them the greatest part 
of their valuable effects. The savage insensibility of Jovian appears 
to have aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fugitives. They 
were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of Amida; and that 
rising city, with the reinforcement of a very considerable colony, 
soon recovered its former splendour, and* became the capital of Me- 

1 

(IM) At Ninbit p«rfbrmd a royal act. A brite ofSeor, hit oammke, trbo bad boon tboagbt 
worthy of tbc pnqtle, was tlra|;gcd from wpper, thrown into a well, anil atoned to deaUi, witbool 
any form of trial or evidence of guilt. Ammian. tixt. 9. 

(13S) Bet* XXT. 9 . and Zoaimns, I. Ui. p. 194, 199. 
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sopotamia (126). Similar orders were digpatclied by Ihe emperor 
for the evacuation of Siugara and th'e castle of the Moors; and for 
the restitution of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor en- 
joyed tlie glory and Ute fruits of his victory; and this ignominious 
peace has justly been considered as a memorable Kra in the declins 
and fall of tlie Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had 
sometimes relinqiiishod the dominion of distant and unprofitable pro- 
vinces; but, since the foundation of the city, the genius of Rome, 
the god Terminus, w ho guarded the boundaries of the republic, had 
never retired before the sword of a victorious enemy (127). 

Jovian had performed those engagements, which the voice 
’ of his people might have tempted him to violate, ho hastened away 
from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with lus whole court 
to enjoy the luxury of Antioch (128). Without consulting die dic- 
tates of religious zeal, he was prompted, by humanity and, gratitude, 
to bestow the last honours on the remains of his deceased sove- 
reign (129) : and Procopius, w ho sincerely bewailed the loss of his 
kinsman, was removed from the command of the army, under the 
decent pretence of conducting the funeral. The corpse of Jaliaa 
was transported from Nisibis to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen 
days; and, as it passed through the cities of the East, was saluted 
by the hostile factions, with mouroCul lamentations and clamorcms 
insults. The Pagans already placed thew beloved hero in the rank 
of those gods whose worship be had restored; while the invectivei 
of the Christians pursued the soul of the apostate to Itell, and his 
body to the grave (136). One party lament^ the approaching min 
of tlicir altars ; the other celebrated the marveUous deliverance of 
the church. Tlie Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguoas 
' strains, the stroke of divine vengeance, which had been so long sus- 
pended over the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledge, tfiat 
the death of the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, 
was revealed to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia (IM) ; 
and, instead of suffering him 4o fall by the Persian darts, their in- 
discretion ascribod the heroic- deed to the (discure hand of some 



(176] Cliroo. ra»cbaL p. 300. Tbc pcclnia<tlical Notitic nay be ODojqUed. 

(ITT) ZrHimus, h Hi. p. 197, 193. Sr'Xtas Rnfn« dc ProrlDHit, c. 79. Aaguslin de Clritat. 

1. iv. c. 79. Tbit podtioft omtt be ftp|4ied awl ieterpretoi tiitb tone caetiai. 

(178] Ammiantu, xxr. 9. Zodroiu, 1. HL p. 196. He nugbt be tdax, el tido TencriqtM U- 

duiffeiH. Bot I njrree tritb La Melerio (looi. 1. p. 148^134.] in rejectiaff tbe rr^rt of a 

Bac^oaliwi rioi (ap. teulaw) t a te b m i ed at An^edi, bj eaaperer, hia «a^ and a trocf ef ee»» 
enbine*- 

(179) Tbo AbW de la Blrtcrie {Ion. f. p. 156—709.) bandtoiiHiy eipoeea tbe lirolal bigotry of 

lUioniat, wbo wMid have ihroam ftMbn te tbe doga, ne eetpiUiii aepnliaradiitnna. 

(130) ^mpare the topbist and the taiM {Libaniof, Honod. tom. H. p. 7S1. and Oral. Parent, 
e. 145. p. SOT. e. 156. p. 3T7. with Oregory Kaxianxen, Oral. it. p. 175— 1S7.). Tbe ChriaUan orator 
fatally nmuert aomo axhorialMaa to mod^y aad forgivoaan : b«l ba ia mil laliaiadt that tbo naal 
MflnnBgsof Suban will br axoaad tbafaboi^ loraaalaof Uian or Taauloa. 

(131) Tillcmont (Hist, dr* Enpercurs, tom. It. p. 54f^( has eoilocled Uacae Tidtna. fioncaiitor 
angel was oUerred to be absent in tbe night on a mexA axpedHion, dtc. 
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mortal or immortal champion of the faith (132). Such imprudent 
declarations ^re eagerly adopted by the malice, or credulity, o5 
their adversaries (133) ; who darkly insinuated, or conGdenUy a»- 
sertcd, that the governors of tlie church liad instigated and directed 
the fanaticism ^ a domestic assassin (13k). Above sixteen years 
after tlve death of Julian, the charge was solemnly and vehemently 
urged, in a public oratioo, addressed by Libanius to the empercH: 
Th.eodosius. His suspicions are unsupimrted by fact or argument; 
and w e can only esteem the generous zeal of the sophist of Antiocb, 
for the cold and neglected ashes of his friend (135). 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well as in the 
triumphs, of the Romans, that the voice of praise should be corrected 
by that of satire and ridicule; and that, in the midst of the splendid 
pageants, which displayed the glory of the living or of the dead, 
their imperfections should not be concealed from the eyes of the 
world (136). TUs custom was practised in the funeral of Julian. 
The comedians, who resented his contempt and aversion for the 
theatre, exhibited, with the apphuisc of a Christian audience, the 
lively and exaggerated representation of the faults and follies of the 
deceased emperor. l!is various character and singular manners af- 
forded an ample scope for pleasantry and ridicule (137). In the 
exercise of his uncommon talents, he often descended below tlio ma- 
jesty of his rank. Alexander was transformed into Diogenes; the 
philosopher was degraded into a priest. The purity of his virtue 
was sullied by excessive vanity ; his .superstition disturbed llio peace, 
and endangered the safety, of a mighty empire; and his irrt^lar 
sallies were tlio less entitled to indulgence, as they appeared to be 
the laborious efforts of art, or oven of afiectation. Tho remains of 
Julian w'ere inferred at Tarsus in Cilicia ; but his stately tomb, 
which arose in that city, on tho banks of the cold and limpid Cyd- 

Sta w cB (L tL t.) ibo Greek daetrloe of tfnpmkUe; bot tke wbok 

■whtek a Blgkl kat« traMbtf'i), it predeoUy iuppre>RHl bj tba pretiduit Coosia. 

(133) rmmoitiatdy after the <l«atk of Joliaot ao uncertain nunoor wat Mattered^ tek> orciditM 
Bonaoo. H wat oarrled) by tome detertert, lo tJte Persian camp ; and the Bonaot were r<!|voacbrd 
at tbe attattiat of the emperor bj Sapoc aad bis nbi<^ (launlan. alt, 6. Libauiaa de ulciteeoda 
Jubani noce, c. xiii. p. 163« 163.]. It wat urged, at a decisive proof, that no Pmiao had appotrad 
to claim the proai it M reward (Ubto. Orat. Parent, e. 141. p. 363.). But tbe fljiag borwoMa, 
wbo darted the fttal javdie, laigbt be igpocaat of iit «foet) or ha nt%bkbe ilala ia tbe taac 
action, j^miaaua neither feda nor inspiret a tntpicion. 

(134) 0 9tt$ IrTo^iDr wkvipSr tw oywv avTa>v ap^orru Tbii dark and amhigaoua ex> 
pTflttifWi may poiat to Athanaaint, tha firtt, witboai a dnd,.of tbe Gbritttoa cto^gj |Ubaatnt do 
ulot. Jnl. neco, c. 3. p. i4A. La Bteterie, Hitt, de Jotiea, ton. I. p. 119.}. 

(136) The orator (Fabriout, BiUiol. Grac. toot. vii. p. l43->n9.) scatters totpidoat, dcaiaads 
an inquiry, and iauiuiatea, tbal proob night «UU be eblaiaod. He atoibet the tncootr of tbo Bunt 
to tbe criminal neglect of raveogiag Jnliaa'tdettb. 

(136} At tba faaaral of Tespatians tba conadiaa. who pemaated that fragal amperer, aaiiaoslj 
iAgaired, how much it oott 1—foaacttn iboumad pounds (oealiat}.— Give am the tenth part of this 
oua, and tbiow mj body Into tba Tibet* Saatoa. ia Taaiitoiaa. e» Ift, with tba oaict of Camaboa 
and Groaorint. 

(137) Gregory (Oral. iv. p. 110, 1^} coopam tbit taoposed igDoauay aad ridicala to tbo 
foaeati iumaun il C^wiitomips wboaa body wa» ebaanton over Boant Taania by a choir of 
aageU. 
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nus (138), was displeasing to the faithful friends, who loved and re- 
•vered "the memory of that extraordinary man. The philosopher 
expressed a very reasonable wish, that the disciple of Plato might 
have reposed amidst the groves of the academy (139) : while the 
soldier exclaimed in bolder accents, that the ashes of Julian should 
have been mingled with those of Cicsar, in the field of Mars, and 
among the ancient monuments of Roman virtue (IM)). The history 
of princes does not very frequently renew the example of a similar 
competition. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



The Government and Death of Jovian. — Election of Valcnliplan. who associates his 
Brother Valens, nnd makes the final Division of the Eastern and Western Empires. ~ 
Revolt of Procopius. ~ Civil and Ecclesiastical Administration. — Germany.— Driuin. 
— Africa. — The East. — ,The Danube. — Death of Talentiniao. — HU two Sons^GratiaD 
and Valcnlinian 11., succeed to the Western Empire. 

The death of Julian had left the public affairs of the empire in 
a very doubtful and dangerous situation. The Roman army was- 
saved by an inglorious, perhaps a nefxssary, treaty (1) ; and the 
first moments of peace were consecrated by the pious Jovian to 
restore the domestic tranquillity of the church and state. The in- 
discretion of his predecessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully 
fomented the religious w ar : and the balance which he affected to 
preseiw'o between the hostile factions, served only to perpetuate the 
contest, by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient possession and actual favour. The Christians.had forgotten 
the spirit of the Gospel ; and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of 
the church. In private families, the sentiments of nature were 
extinguished by the blind fury of zeal and revenge : the majesty of 
the laws was violated or abused ; the cities of llie East w ere stained 
with blood ; and the most implacable enemies of the Romans were 
in tho bosom of their country. Jovian was educated in the pro- 
fession of Christianity ; and as ho marched from Misibis to Anti- 



(tS8) Qnintot CoriiM, 1. Ui. c. 4. Tbc liatiritD^ of his descriptiooi has been oftra crruuml. 
Tet it was almost the duty of the histonan lo describe a river, whose waters bad nearly prm ed fatal 
to Alexander. 

(139) Libanias, Orat. Parent, c. 1S6. p. 3TT. Tet he acknowledges with gratUnde the liberality 
of tbe two royal brothers in decorating the tomb of Jalian (de olets. Jiil. nece, c. 7. p. IS2.) 

(140) Cajas soprema et cineres, si qni tone jaste consulerei, non Cydoas videre deberet, 
qoamvU gratmimns atnntt et liquidas : sod ad perpclnandam gloriam rccte faeloniTn praHerlam* 
bere Tiberis, ioteraecans arbem arteroain, dtvwnmqae vetcrvin monnneaU prestringens. Aounian. 
XXV. 10. 

(1) Tbe medals of Jovian adorn him with vietorles, laarel crowns, and prostrate captive*. Dn* 
cange, Famil. ByisoUn. p. $3. Flattery is a foolish suicide; she destroys bcraeir with her 
own bands. 
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^h, the banner of the cross, the Lababcm of Constantine, which 

ho ^ ' ?,!!!’ As soon as he ascended the 

throne, he transmitt^ a circular episUe to all the governors of 

provinces; ,n which he confessed the divine truth, and secured the 
l^a esUbhshineid, of the Christian religion. The insidious edicts 

«tnr H ccclesiastical immunities were re- 

stored and enlarged ; and Jovian condescended to lament, that t^ 
distils of the times obliged him to diminish the measure of cha- 
ritable distribuUons (2) The Christians were unanimous in the loud 
and sincere applause which they bestowed on the pious successor of 
Julian. But they were still ignorant what creed, or wS rZd 
he would chu^ for the standard of orthodoxy ; and the peace of Sie 
church immediately revived those eager disputes which had been 
sus^nded during the season of persecution . The episcopal leadere 
of the contending sects, convinced, from experience, how much 
their fate would depend on the earliest impressions that were made 
on the mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to Uie court of 
^essa, or Antioch The highways of the East were crowded with 
Homoousian and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and Eunomian bishops" 
who stru^ed to outstrip each other in the holy race: the apafto 
raents of the palace resounded with their clamours ; and the ears 
the prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the singu- 
E meUphysical i^ument and passionate invective (^. 

recommended concord and chanty, 
and referr^ the disputants to the sentence of a future council wm 
wterpretedas a symptom of indifference : but his attachment to the 
Wicene creed was at length discovered and declared, by the reye- 
TCnce which he expressed for the calestial (4) yirtues of the great 
Athanasius. The intrepid yeteran of the faith, at the age of se- 
venty, had issued from his retreat on the first intelligenw of the 
tyrant s d^th. The acclamations of the people seated him once 
more on the archi-episcopal throne; and he wisely accepted, or 
anticipated, Ae inyiUtion of Jovian. The venerable figure of 
Athanasius, his calin courage, and insinuaUng eloquence, sustained 
the reputation which he had already acquired in the courts of four 

pum.hnl wJlh dcalb hy tS<- PTjngflic Irglilalor. * ’ ' J of llie heart, wu 

p. '• '• "■* >• «• -itk G.«lefroj-.Di.«r.a.io»,, 

(4) The word ctelof liol bintlT exprenea the irapioiu aod extrtTaniit flaiii... „r 
the arehbi.hop, xj, wp'o, ri 4,a..»o.C 

oiiain., loin. ii. p. S3.) Gregory Nailanicn (Oral. iil. p. m.) celehratet lhe*ri«2|,i„ 

™ (Til. Jon" 
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wiccessive princes (5). As soon as ho had gained the confidence, 
and secured the faith, of the Christian emperor, he relumed in 
triumph to his diocese, and continued, with mature counsels and 
* undimioished vigour, to direct, ten years lon^ (6), the ecclesias- 
tical government of Alexandria, Ef^pt, and the Catholic church. 
Before his departure from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his or- 
thodox devotion would be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign. 
Athanasius liad reason to hope, lliat he should be allowed either 
the merit of a successful pr^ktion, or the excuse of a grateful, 
j'* thougli ineffectual prayer (7). 

fc,:.n * The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and ^ide the 
natural descent of its object, operates with irresistible weight; and 
toJcraiioD. j„vian had the good fortune to embrace Iho religious opinions which 
were supported by the spirit of tlie times, and the zeal and num- 
bers of llio most powerful sect (8). Under his reign, Christianity 
obtained an easy and lasting victory ; and as soon as the smile of 
royal patronage was willidrawn, tlie genius of Paganism, which had 
been fondly raised and cherished by U»o arts of Julian, sunk, irre- 
coverably in the dust. In many cities, tho temples wore shut or 
deserted : the philosopliers, who had abused their transient favour, 
thouglit it prudent to shave tlieir beards, and disguise tlieir pro- 
fession ; and the Christians rejoiced, that tliey were now in a con- 
dition to forgive, or to revenge, the injuries which they had suf- 
fered under the preceding reign (9). Tho consternation of the Pagan 
world was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict of toleration ; in 
which Jovian explicitly declared, that alUiough he should severely 
punish tlio sacrilegious rites of magic, his sul^ects might exercise, 
with freedom and safety, tho ceremonies of the ancient worship. 
The memory of this law has been preserved by the orator Themis— 
tius, w ho was deputed by Uie senate of Constantinople to express 
their loyal devotion for the new emperor. Themistius expatiates 
on the clemency of Uie Divine ISalure, the facility of human error, 
Ute rigliU of conscience, and tlie indopendeoce of tho mind.; tmd. 



(5) AlliaraiiDs, at tlic oo«rt of Aotioeb, is agreoablf rt^ivsfDtod by La BUterie (Hist, tk Jories, 
tom. t. p. 191—148.}: bo lran»Ist<'4 tlie tinguUr ami origiual confprfoct^s of ibc emperor, ibe pri- 
raato of EfCTPL ibo Ariao dopiilicf. Tbi* Abhr is oot utisGod taith ibo coarse pleasaolry of 
viao ; but bis partiality for Albaaasiiis asaumca, io hi$ eyes, ibc character of josUce. 

(6) Ibo trae ara of bit death is perplexed wiUi some dilGctilUet(TillanioaCll<^ Bedes, locn. ?IU. 

р. 733 .). But tho dale (A.D. 373 , May 3.), wfaieb seems tboAosl oMistmil wKb bistory ond 
reasott, it raliGed by bit autbeoUc life (Maffei O&serraiioBi Lellcraries lorn. iii. p. ti.) 

(7} See the* obtervalioui of Yaletiut aod Joriln (Rcotarks oo Boclesiastical MiMory, toI. W. p. 88.f, 
OD the origioal letter of Athanasltia; obich it proscrecd by Tbcodorol |U It. e. 3.). lit aotfie MBS. 
tbit indiscreet promise it omitlod ; porkaps by the CalLoiiast jealous of tbo pvopb^ fane of Iftieir 
leader. 

(8) Alliaiiasins (apud Tbcodorrl, L if. c. 3.) magaiftos ibe niMiber of tbo ertbodoa, irbo am- 
posed the whole world, T«y xh Apetov ^povevyrmy. This aisertioo was 

f eriGed io tbe space of thirty or larCy years. 

(0) Socrates, I. iii. e. M. Gregory MananM (OraU it. p. 131.K and UbanHM (Oral. Ptrentalis, 

с. 148. p. 339.), express the thing MDUmeoti of Uieir rcspectite facUoos. 
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with some eloquence, inculcates the principles of philosophical to- 
leration ; whose aid Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, 
is not ashamed to implore. He justly observes, tliat in tho recent 
changes, both religions had been alternately disgraced by the seem- 
ing acquisition of worthless proselytes, of those votaries of the 
reigning purple, who could pass, without a reason, and without a 
blush, from the church to the temple, and from, the altars of Jupiter 
to the sacred tables of ttie Christians (10). 

In the space of seven months, the Roman troops, who were now his prourm, 
returned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen hundred ’ 

miles ; in which they had endured ail the hardships of war, of fa- 
mine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their services, their fa- 
tigues, and the approach of winter, the timid and impatient Jovian 
allowed only, to the men and horses, a respite of six weeks. The 
emperor could not sustain the indiscreet and malicious raillery of 
the people of Antioch (11). He was impatient to possess the palace 
o( Constantinople ; and to prevent the ambition of some competi- 
tor, who might occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe. But he 
soon received the grat^ul intelligence, that his authority was ac- 
knowledged from tho Thracian Bosphorus to the Atlantic ocean. 

By the first letters which he dispatched from tlio camp of Mesopo- 
tamia, he had delegated the mUitary command of Gaul and lllyri- 
cum to Malarich, a brave and ffithful officer of the nation of the 
Franks ; and to his father-in-law, count Lucillian, who had for- 
merly distinguished his courage and conduct in the defence of Ni- 
sibis. Malarich had declined an office to whidi he thought himself 
unequal ; and Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in an accidental 
mutiny of the Batavian cohorts (12). But the moderation of Jovi- 
nus, master-general of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of 
his disgrace, soon appeased the tumult, and confirmed the uncer- 
tain minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelity was administered, 
and taken, with loyal acclamations ; and the deputies of the Wi st- 
ern armies (13) saluted their new sovereign as he descended from 
Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. From Tyana 
he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the province of 
Galatia ; where Jovian assumed, with his infant son, the name and 

(10) Tbnntftiin, Qrit. ▼. p. 6S>-T1. edit. Hardnfn. Pirto, t064. Abbd dtt h jndi- 

ciooilj mnarks (HiiU de tom. i. p. 199.), thtt Sounbtd kas Torgot tbo g^eral totcratkin ; 

and ThpmisUoA, thr oinablishment of the CathoUc rdigfoo. Bach of them turned awav from the 
object which he diitiko<l ; and wished to tuppres the part of tbe edict the Icut honourable, in bis 
opinion, to the emperor Joriin. ^ ^ v » \ a v r » % 

(11) Oi di XvTiox*”? ^tiMtrTO srpn? oivTor * AU iwtonhmTov ajtov 

xai toT; xaXowcvot^ faptwooot; [famosis libetUi.). Jolian. An- 
Uneben, in Ixcerpl. T^otian. p. 94&. The libels of Aotioch may be admitted on very slight 
evidence. 

(12} Compare Anunianos (txt. 10.], who omits the name of the Batavians, with Zosimos (1- bi« 
p. 197.), who removes the scene of action from Bbeims to Slnninm. 

(13] guol capita Kbolanm ordo castreniis appellau ABBaOan. szv, H, mi Taint, ad locui. 
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ensigns of the COUQlship (!&}. Dadastana (15), an obscure town, 
almost at an equal distance between Ancyra and Nice, was marked 
for Uio fatal term of his journey and his life. After indulging him- 
self with a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate, supper, he retired to 
rest ; and the next morning the emperor Jovian was found dead in 
his bed. The cause of tliis sudden death was variously under- 
stood. By some it was ascribed to the consequences of an indi- 
gestion, occasioned either by the quantity of the wine, or the qi^ 
lity of the muslirooms, which he had swallowed in the evening. 
According to others, he was suffocated in his sleep by the vapour of 
charcoal, which extracted from the walls of the apartment the un- 
wholesome moisture of the fresh plaster (16). But the want of a 
regular inquiry into the death of a prince, whose reign and person 
were soon forgotten, appears to have been the only circumstance 
which countenanced the malicious whispers of poison and domestic 
guilt (17). The body of Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to bo 
interred with his predecessors, and the sad procession was met on 
the re?.d by his wife Charito, the daughter of count Lucillian ; who 
still wept the recent deatli of her father, and was hastening to dry 
lier tears in the embraces of an Imperial husband. Her disappoint- 
ment and grief were embittered bv the anxiety of maternal tender-^ 
ness. Six weeks before the day&i^i.Jovian, his infant son had 
been placed in the curule chair, q^ied with the title of Nobilmi— 
mus, and the vain ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of his 
fortune, the royal youth, who, from his grandfather, assumed the 
name of Yarronian, was reminded only by the jealousy of the go- 
vernment that he was the son of an emperor. Sixteen years after- 
wards he was still alive, but he had already been deprived of an eye; 
and his afflicted mother expected, every hour, that the innocent 
victim would be torn from her arms, to appease, wUli his blood, 
the suspicions of the reigning prince (18). .7 



(14} Ciijut TagitaSy perUnadter reloctaitlUy do in canili aeUa Toliorolar ox more, id quod mox 
accidil proirndebat. Aagutlns and hit tacccaaorf respectruUj tolkilcd a ditpoDsaiioo of age for tUe 
«on« or oephcir^ they raised to (he coutubhip. But Uie airale chair of the first BraUii had 
never been dishonoured by an infant. 

(t&) The llincrary of AntoniDOs fixes Dadastana I2S Koman miles from Nice; 117 (Von Ancyra 
(Wcsseling, lUncrar. p. 141.). The pilgrim of Bordeaux, by omitting tone stages, rednccs the 
V bole space from 241 to 111 miles. Wesadiag, p. &T4.* 

(16) See Ammianw (ixv. 10.), Eolropius (i. 18.), who might likewise be present; Jerom (tom. i. 
I>. 16. ad Qeliodonim), Oroaias (vti. Si.), Soaomen (I. vi. c. 6.}, Zosimns (1. iii. p. 197, 198.), and 
Zonaras (tom. ll. 1. xiii. p. H, 19.). Wc cannot expect a perfi'ct agreement, and we shall not 
discuss minolc diffcrencea. 

(I7j Ammiaous, nomiodful of his osnal candonr and good sente, compares (he death of the 
barmlcM Jovian to that of the aecond Africanus, w ho had excited the fears and rcseoUnenl of the 
popular faction. 

(18) Chrysostom, lorn. (. p. S36. 344. edit. Vontfancon. The Christian orator atlempls to comfort 
.n widow by the examples of illustrious misfortunes ; and observes, ibal of niue rmi'erors (including 
the Cj?«ar Callus) who had reigned in his lime, only two [Couitantine and Coostanlius) died a na« 
(ural death. Such vague consolations have never wiped away a single tear. 



* Dadasuna b nppoaed i« be CaaiaUt. M. 
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After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world re- 
mained ten days (19) without a master. Tlie ministers and ge- 
nerals still continued to meet in council ; to exercise their respective 
functions ; to maintain the public ordoi* ; and peaceably to conduct 
the army to the city of Nice in Bilhynia, w'hich was chosen for the 
place of the election (20). In a solemn assembly of the civil and 
military powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimously 
offered' to the praefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal : and when the virtues of the father w'cro alleged in favour 
of his son, the praefect, w ilh the firmness of a disinterested patriot, 
declared to the electors, that the feeble ago of the one, and the 
unexperienced youth of the other, were equally incapable of the la- 
borious duties of government. Several candidates were proposed : 
and, after weighing tlie objections of character or situation, they 
were successively rejected : but, as soon as the name of Valcntinian 
was pronounced, the merit of that officer united the suffrages of 
the whole assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation of Sal- 
lust himself. Valcntinian (21) was the son of count Gratian, a 
native of Cibalis in Pannonia, who from an obscure condition, had 
raised himself, by matchless strength and dexterity, to the military 
commands of Africa and Britain : from which he retired with an 
ample fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank and scnices of 
Gratian contributed, however, to smooth the first steps of the pro- 
motion of his son ; and afforded him an early opportunity of dis- 
playing those solid and useful qualifications, which raised his cha- 
racter above the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. The person 
of Valentinian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly coun- 
tenance, deeply marked with the Impression of sense and spirit, 
inspired his friends with awe, and his enemies with fear : and, to 
second the efforts of his undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had 
inherited the advantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By 
the habits of chastity and temperance, which restrain the appetites 
and invigorate the faculties, Valcntinian preserved his own, and 
the public, esteem. The avocations of a military life had diverted 

{19] Teo daji appear aeartely tafEcieot for (be march and election. Bat it may be oUerved : 
1. That the grocraU might commaud ibo expeditiona nee of the pvUtc pOfU for (bemaelvt^, 
their aUemUnt*, and measoogrrt. That the tronpa, for iho <‘«tc of the ciUn, marched 
in many divitiona \ and that the bead of the column might arrive at Ificc, when the rear halted at 
Ancyra. 

(20) Ammianus, xivi. I. Zoaimiu, 1. iii. p. 198. Phlkwlofgiua, I. viil. c. 8.' and Codo/roy, Di*- 
lertat. p. 3M. Philoatorgina, who appeavi to have obtained tome enrtotu and anlhentic ioteUigence, 
ascribes ibc choice of VolcDlioian to the praifcct Sallust, the master'gcocral Arinlhctts, Dagalaiphos 
coonl of the donvotiics, and the patrician Datianas, whose pressiog recommendations from Ancyra 
had a weighty inOoence in the cl^ioo.t 

(21) Aoimianoi (xax. 7, 9.), and the yoanger Tictor, have fumtsbed the portrait of TalcnUntaji 
which oatnraUy precedes and illnstraics the history of his reign. * 



* Symroaefaus, in a fragment of an oration to military labour amid the beat and dost of Li- 
poUitberi by U. Mai, describes Valcntinian as byaigeoltns in frigoribos, e<Hicatus in solibos. 
bora among the snows of Illyria, and habitnatod Syo. Oral. Frag. Edit. Niebnbr. p. — M. 
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his youth from the elegant pursuits of literature ; * he was ignorant 
of the Greek language, and the arts of rhetoric; but as the mind of 
the orator was never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, 
H8 often as the occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided sen- 
fiments with bold and ready elocution. The, laws of martial disci- 
fiUnc were the only laws that he had studied ; and he was soon 
SWnguished by the laborious diligence, and inflexible severity, witti 
which ho discharged and enforced the duties of the camp. In dte 
^me of Julian ho provoked the danger of disgrace, by the contentpt 
which he publicly expressed for the reigning religion (22) ; aud it 
should seem, from his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and 
unseasonable freedom of Valentinian was the effect of military 
spirit, rather than of Christian real. He was pardoned, however, 
and still employed by a prince who esteemed his merit (23) : and 
in the various events of the Persian war, he improved the reputation 
which he had already acquired on the banks of the Rhine. The 
celerity and suraess with which he executed an important commis- 
sion, recommended him to the favour of Jovian ; and to the ho- 
nourable command of the second school, or company, of Targetteers, 
of the domestic guards. In the march from Antioch, he had reached 
his quarters at Ancyra, when he was unexpectedly summoned, 
without guilt, and without intrigue, to assume, in die forty-third 
year of his age, the absolute government of the Roman empire. 

Hou The invitation of the ministers and generals at Mice was of little 
ie4^byiho moment, unless it were confirmed by the voice of die army. The 
^6®** Sallust, who bad .long observed the irregular fluctuations oC 
rcb. M. popular assmnblies, j^toposed, under pain of death, that none of 
those (lersons, whdac in the service might excite a party ia 
their favour, diould appear in public, on the day of the inaugura- 
tion. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient superstition, that ■ 
whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous interval, beeauM 
it happened to be the intercalation of the Rissevtile (2k) . At length. 



(22) At Antioch, vhtre Im wu obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, he atrack a priest, 
who bad presamed to purify him with lustral water [Sozomnn, 1. wl. c. 6. Thcodorct, I. iii. c. IS.). 
Such pnlilic defiance might become Valentiaian t bat it oouM letre no mom for the oowortby deta- 
tk>ii of the pbflotopber laximin, which sappoon soaa e more private offence (Zosunot, L iv . p. 

* 01 ). 

(23) SocratM. t. iv. A prerionf nffe to V^litene, or Thehait (the firrt might he poMQAe% In 
interi>oscd b; Socoiaen (1. vi. p. 6.) and Phik>»lorgiiM (1. vii. c. 7. with Codefroy’s DUtcriaUou, 
p.293.). 

(34) Ammtanas, In a hmg, beeaose mneawmable, digreauon (nvi. 1. and Talosiui ad tocam), 
rashly sopposm that hr ondentands an astronomical qucAlion, of which hin rradm arc tgnorani. 
Itii treated with more judgment tad propriety bv Cemorioni (de Ore IfataK, e. *0.), and Vacrohrav 
(Satumal. 1. i. c. 12 — 16.}. The ap|H*ll;ilion of bitteztHe^ which maiis the inautpidmis year 
(Aagtntin. ad Janoariaai, Spin. HO.), is derived from repetition of the hs^Aday of the Calendf 
of March. 



* According to Asnnunaw, be wroiaelegaDtiy. LaDsdeonce, Teoiiaietine piogaa ei fingoiu, xs. 

tH rM rli ilH in piinling and mntliiMing Seri* 7^ H. 
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wlien the hour was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian showed 
himself from a lofty tribunal : the judicious choice was applauded; 
and the new jirince was solemnly invested with the diadem and 
the purple, amidst the acclamation of the troops, who were disposed 
in martial order round the tribunal. But when ho stretched forth 
his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was ac- 
cidentally started in tlic ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud 
and imperious clamour, that ho should name, without delay, a col- 
league in the empire. The intrepid calmness of Valentinian ob- 
tained silence, and commanded respect ; and he thus addressed the 
assembly : “ A few minutes since it was in your power, fellow- 
“ soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity of a- private station. 
“Judging, from the testimony of my past life, that 1 deserved to 
“ reign, you have placed me on tlie throne. It is now my duty to 
“ consult the safety and interest of the republic. The weight of Uie 
“ universe is undoubtedly too great for tlie hands of a feeble mortal, 
“lam conscious of tlie limits of my abilities, and tlie uncertainty 
“of my life: and far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the 
“ assistance of a worthy colleague. But, where discord may be 

fatal, the choice of a faitliful friend rc(|uircs mature and serious 
“deliberation. That deliberation shall be my care. Let your 
“ conduct be dutiful and consistent. Ketiro to your (juarters ; re- 

fresh your minds and bodies ; and expect the accustomed donative 
“ on the accession of a new emperor (25).’* The astonished troops, 
with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the 
voice of their master. Their angry clamours subsided into silent 
reverence ; and Valentinian, encompassed with tlie eagles of the 
legions, and the various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was 
conducted, in warlike pomp, to the palace of Nice. As he was sen- 
sible, however, of the importance of preventing some rash declara- 
tion of the soldiers, he consulted tlie assembly of the chiefs : and 
their real sentiments were concisely exjires^ by the generous 
freedom of Dagalaiphus. “ Most excellent prince,” said that officer, 
“ if you consider only your family, you have a brother : if you love 
“the republic, look round for the most deserving of the Ko- 
“ mans(^).*’ The emperor, who suppressed his displeasure, with- 
out altering his intention, slowly proceeded from Nice to Nicomedia 
and Constantinople. In one of the suburbs of that capital (27), 
thirty days after his own elevation, ho bestowed the title of Au(pis- 

(%} T4lcnliAiaa'« £nt •peodb k IfU (utu 2. ) $ ooadae tnd U PtiH 

itorgius (I. Tiii. c. 8.] 

(26) Si tDM amas, Inperator 0]>timc, babes fratrem; si Rcmpublicajs, qaere qo«a vestiM. 
Ammiau. xxTi. 4. lo the divisioo the eaiftre, ?ale«tiBtan reuiot‘d that sincere cogoscllor for 
binwir (e. 6.). , 

(37) Id suburbaBo, AainiaB. xxvi. 4. Tfat faaous IfcMomon, or field of Ian, wte dtslaBt from 
ConitaDiinopU olbi» serea sUdia, or aerea allies. See YaUshu, uU hk broUier, ad loe. aafi 
Docaogc, Coast. 1. ii. p. 140, 141. 1T2, 173. 
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9iid»iwiau>a tuE OD liis brothor Valens;* and as the boldest patriots were oon-^ 
Takos. vinced, that their opposition, without being serviceable to their 
country, would be fatal to themselves, the declaration of his abso- 
lute will was received with silent submission. Valens was now in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age ; but his abilities had never been 
exercised in any employment, military or civil ; and his character 
had not inspired the world with any sanguine expectations. He 
possessed, however, one quality, which recommended him to Va- 
lenlinian, and preserved the domestic peace of the empire ; devout 
and grateful attachment to his benefactor, whose superiority of ge- 
nius, as well as of authority, Yalens humbly and cheerfully acknow- 
ledged in every action of his life (28). .- 

The Snii Before Yalentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the admi- 
thc nistration of the empire. All ranks of subjects, who had been 
injured or oppressed under the reign of Julian, were invited to 
public accusations. The silence of mankind attested 
the spotless integrity of the praefect Sallust (29) ; and his own press- 
ing solicitations, tliat ho might be permitted to retire from the busi- 
ness of tlie state, were rejected by Yalentinian with the most ho- 
nourable expressions of friendship and esteem. But among the 
favourites of tlic late emperor, there were many who had abused 
his credulity or superstition ; and who could no longer hope to bo 
protected either by favour or justice (30) . The greater 'part of the 
ministers of tlio palace, and the governors of the provinces, were 
removed from their respective stations ; yet the eminent merit of 
some ollicers was distinguished from the obnoxious* crowd; and> 
notwithstanding the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the 
whole proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have been r 
conducted with a reasonable share of wisdom and moderation (31). 

^ The festivity of a new reign received a short and suspicious inter- 
, • fi^ion from the sudden illness of the two princes ; but as soon as 
their health was restored, they left Constantinople in the beginning 
of the spring. In the castle, or palace, of Medians, only three 
miles from Naissus, they executed the solemn and final division of 
the Homan empire (^]. Yalentinian bestowed on his brother the 

{28} rartinipem qtiklem l<*giUn>uni pob^sbtis; »cd ia modam apftaritorii naorig^n, ut 
Uicof aperief toxiut. Ammian. xx\i. 4 . 

Nutwiibxlandiog tbe orklooco of Zonan«, Suidai and the Paicfaal CltfOBtdr, ■. do Tillemont 
fBist. drs Em(v*rcur). tom. t. p. 671 ) trithet lo disbcUfrc tbiso storios xi avantagcmacs a uu paica. 

(30) Eunapins ci’tobralcs ami cxagifcralcs the sufloringx of Maximus (p. 8^ S3.) ; jel br allow*, 
ibat (bis xopbist or magician, ibc gniliv favonriic of Julian, and ibc pcraooal eoemT of VateolioiaD, 
was dUmiuod on ibo jiaymeol of a small fin**. 

(81] Tbi* loose aKtonioQft of a general disgrace [Zoaimus, I. iv. p. 201.) are delected amt refuted by 
Tillenioal (tom. v. p. 21 .). 

(32} Ammianot, xxvi. S. 

• Symmachnx praises ihe liberalily of Valcnli* rices tnunorom parliuntur, tna liberalitas de&ide- 
Oiaa in railing his brother at once to the rank of riis a^tl reJiipiit. Bjmm. Oral. p. 7. E<tit. Nie* 
AugiMox, Bot training him tbrougb tbe dow niitl buhr. fiorlln, 1816, n.*printcd from Mai. — M. 
probaiioBorr dx'gree of Ca^la^. Eiigui aaimi 
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rich pnefecture of the East, from the Lower Danube to the confines 
of Persia; whilst he reserved for his immediate government the 
warlike * praefectures of Illyrieum, Italy, and Gattl, from the 
extremity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart; and from the 
rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas. The provincial 
administration remained on its former basis; but a double supply 
of generals and magistrates was required for two councils, and two 
courts : the division was made with a just regard to their peculiar 
merit and situation, and seven master-generals were soon created, 
either of the cavalry or infantry. When this important business 
bad been amicably transacted, Yalcntinian and Valens embraced for 
the last time. The emperor of the West established his temporary 
residence at Milan ; and the emperor of the East returned to Con- 
stantinople, to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose 
language he was totally ignorant (33). 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion ; and Rmii or 
the throne of Valens was threatened by the daring attempts of a 
rival, wliose affinity to the emperor Julian (34) was his sole merit, **' • 

and had been his only crime. Procopius had been hastily promoted 
from the obscure station of a tribune, and a notary, to the joint 
command of the army of Mesopotamia ; the public opinion already 
named him as the successor of a prince who was destitute of natural 
heirs; and a vain rumour was propagated by his friends, or his 
enemies, that Julian, before the altar of the Moon at Carrhae, had 
privately invested Procopius with the Imperial purple (35). He 
endeavoured, by his dutiful and submissive behaviour, to disarm 
tho jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, without a contest, his military 
command ; and retired, with his wife and family, to cultivate the 
ample patrimony which he possessed in the province of Cappadocia. 

These useful and innocent occupations were interrupts by the 
appearance of an officer, with a band of soldiers, who, in the name 
of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, was dispatchS to 
conduct the unfortunate Procopius either to a perpetual prison, or 
an ignominious death. His presence of mind procurS him a 
longer respite, and a more splendid fate. Without presuming to 

(33} AmiBiaow u^rt, in geMral tamM* iBgcnii, nee bcilieis a«c libenlibw itadiii era* • 

ditas. Aroraian. xut. 14. Thr orator TUemistius, with the f^eouiao importincace of a Crock, 
wiabod for the fint Um to «pcok the Latin InogaafC, the dloloet of hb torerci^, T^y dcxlcxTOV 
xpoiTovo'Oiv. Oral. Tt. p. 71. 

(34) The nnccrtaiD dcf^oc of alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed by the words 
Cognatufl. consobrinos (see Talcsins ad Ammian. xxiii. 3.). Tb<* mother of Procopius mtKhl bv a 
•bter of BasiUoo, and count Julian, the mother and uocle^lbc Apostate. Dncangc, Fam. Byzontin. 
p. 49. 

(35) Ammian. xxiii. 3. xxvi. 6. He mentions the report with much hesitation : susurrant obscu* 
rior faaa ; nemo ooim dicti auctor exitiiit veras. It serves, bowover, to remark, that Procopius 
was a Pagan. Yet hb religion docs not appear to have promoted, or obstructed, bb prcionsions. 



* Ipse supra impncati Rbcni temibarbaras ripas ad diffieiktn militiaot revorUsH. 8ymn. Ont. 
rapUffl Toxilla coasUiacna * * Princep* creatoi 81* — Jl. 
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dispute the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence of a few 
momenta to embrace hia weeping family; and while the vigilance of 
bia guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, he dextoroiisly 
escaped to the sea-coast of tlie Euxine, from whence he passed over 
to the country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered region he re- 
mained many months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of solitude, 
and of want; his raelanchcdy temper brooding over his misfortunee, 
and his mind agitated by the just apprehension, that, if any accident 
should discover his name, the faithless Baiharians would violate, 
without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. In a moment 
impatience and despair, Procopius embarked in a merchant vessel, 
which made sail for Constantinople; and boldly aspired to the rank 
of a sovereign, because he was not allowed to enjoy the security ot 
a subject. At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, continuaUf 
changing his habitation, and his disguise (36). By degrees he ven- 
tured into file capital, trusted bis life and fortune to the fidelity of 
two friends, a senator and an eunuch, and conceived some hopes 
of success, from the intelligeaoe which he obtained of the actual 
state of public aifairs. The body of the people was infected with 
a spirit of discontent : they regretted the justice and the abilities of 
Sallust, who bad been imprudently dismissed from the prsfoctura 
of the East. They despised the character of Valens, which was 
rude without vigour, and feeUe without mildness. They dreaded 
the inihieDCo of his father-in-law, the patrician Petronius, a crud 
ami rapacious minister, who r^orousiy exacted all the arrears of 
tribute that miglil remain unpaid since the rei^ of the emperor 
Aurelian. The circumsianoes were propiUoua to the designs of an 
usurper. The hostile meuures the Persians required the pre- 
sence of Vakns in Syria : from the Danube to the Euphrates the 
troops were in motion ; and the capital was occasionally filled with 
the soldiers who passed or repassed the Thradan Bosphorus. 
Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the secret pr»- 
posak of the conspirators; which were recommended by the pro- 
mise of a liberal donative; and,' as they still revered tlm memory 
of Julian, they easily consented to support the hereditary claim 
his proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were drawn 
up near the baths of Anastasia; and Proeopius, clothed in a purpla 
garment, more suitable to a player than to a monarch, appeared, 
as if he rose from the dead, in the midst of Constantinople. The 
soldiers, who were prepared for his reception, saluted tlieir trem- 
bling prince with shouts of joy, and vows of fidelity. Their 
numbers were soon increased by a sturdy band of pea.sants, col- 
leclcd from tlie adjacent country; and Procopius, shielded by the 

(36) One of hia reUetU wu a coirntir-booM of SmoaiiQB, the heretic. The nia»lor was absest« 
iBBoot'at, igaonat; je\ ho aarrovljr eacaped a senteaoe of deitth, and was banished iaio lbere»ote 
paru of Mauhuoia (Phslosiorg. 1. ix. c. 6. «. aad Mabvft Wmmt. p. 
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anns of his adherents, was snccoesiroly conducted to the tribunal, 
the senate, and the palace. During the first moments of his tu- 
multuous reign, he was astonished and terrified by the glo.omy 
silence of the people; who were cither ignorant of the cause, or 
apprehensive of Die event. But his military strength was superior 
to any actual resistance ; the malecontents flocked to the standard 
of rebellion; Die poor were excited by the hopes, and the rich were 
intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage; and the obstinate cre- 
dolity of the multitude was once more deceived by the promised 
advantages of a revolution. The magistrates were seiied; the 
prisons and arsraals broke open ; the gates, and the entrance of 
the harbour, were diligenDy occupied ; and, in a few hours, Pi;§- 
copius became the absolute, though precarious, master of the Im- 
perial city.* The usurper improved this unexpected success with 
some dc^ee of courage and dexterity. He artfully propagated the 
rummirs and opinions the most favourable to his interest; while he 
deluded the populace by giving audience to the frequent, but ima- 
ginary, ambassadors of distant nations. The large bodies of troops 
stationed in the cities of Thrace, and the fortresses of the Lowm 
Danube, were gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion : and the 
Gothic princea consent^ to supply the sovenagn of Constantinople 
with the formidable strengDi of several thousand auxiliaries. - His 
generals passed the Bosphorus, and subdued, without an effort, the 
unarmed, but wealthy provinces of BHhynia and Asia. After an 
honourable defence, the city and island of Cyxicus yielded to his 
power; the renowned legions of the Jorians and Herculians em- 
braced the cause of the usurper, whom they were ordered to crush ; 
and, as the veterans were continually augmented with new levies, 
he soon appeared at the head of an army, whose valour, as well as 
numbers, were not unequal to the greatness of the contest. The 
son of Hormisdas (37), a youth of spirit and ability, condescended 
to draw his Sword against the lawful emperor of the East; and the 
Persian prince was immediately invest^ with the ancient and 
extraordinary powers of a Roman Proconsul. The alliance of 
Faustina, the widow of the emperor Constantins, who entrusted 
herself and her daughter to the hands of the usurper, added dignity 

- 1 u ... I 

(SV) HoradstlB mt«r« jtbcaiSwnniadse rvgtU* HUas iKo, potevtatMi PraceasAs ; et 

lia, more vetfiram, ct belU, raclaro. Aakattan. xxvi. 8 . Ue Penita priMC r aca pw i witb koMar 
and safclT, and was afterwards (A. D. 380.) restored to ike same extraordinary office of proconsul 
ofBtihyoia (Tillemontf Hist. dasKiapereun, tom. v. p. 904. |. I am ignorant wlioiher t^ rae« of 
Bassaa was propagated. Iliad {A. O. &14.) a popa Hormtsdai j hat ho auaaAatiaeof.FPBaia 0 (in 
Italy (Pagi. Brev, Pontific. tom. i. p. 34T.]. 



• It may he snspecletl, from a fragment of ground with his staffs incited Lim to courage 
Kunapius, that the heathen and philoaophic party the line of Bomer, c 7 <ro*~ivai ti( 

tlMeaaaeof Proeopiat. Ben^ios^Ao tv c?Wn* Eonapios, Mai, 

Cynic, a maa who had bee* kaaotiwd by a pkk p. ^ 7 , or to Elcbnhr’s Edition, p. 73. —K. 
Umpbic controveny with Joliaii, striking the 
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and repntation to his cause. The p^in<K^ss Constantia, who was 
then about five years of age, accompanied, in a litter, the march of 
the army. She was shewn to the multitude in the arms of her 
adopted father ; and, as often as she passed through the ranks, the 
tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fury (38) : they 
recollected the glories of the house of Constantine, and they declared, 
with loyal acclamation, that they would shed the last drop of their 
blood in tho defence of the royal infant (39) . 

In the mean while Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed by 
the doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East.* The difficulties 
of a German war forced hkn to confine his immediate care to the 
i^fety of his own dominions ; and, as every channel of communi- 
cation was stopt or corrupted, he listened, with doubtful anxiety, 
to the rumours which were industriously spread, that the defeat 
and death of Valens had left Procopius sole master of the Eastern 
provinces. Valens was not dead: but, on the news of the rebel- 
lion, which ho received at Caesarea, he basely despaired of his life 
and fortune; proposed to negooiate with the usurper, and disco- 
vered his secret inclination to abdicate the Imperial purple. The 
timid monarch was saved from disgrace and ruin by the firmness 
of his ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his favour, the 
event of the civil war. In a season of tranquillity, Sallust had re- 
signed without a murmur; but as soon as the public safety was at- 
tacked, bo ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of toil and danger; 
and the restoration of that virtuous minister to the prasfccture of 
the East, was the first step which indicated the repentance of Va- 
lens, and satisfied tho minds of the people. The reign of Procopius 
was apparently supported by powerful armies, and obedient pro- 
vinces. But many of the principal officers, military as well as civil, 
had been urged, either by motives of duty or interest, to withdraw 
themselves from the guilty scene; or to watch the moment of be- 
traying, and deserting, the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus ad- 
vanced by hasty marches, to bring tho legions of Syria to the aid 
of Valens. Arintheus, who, in strength, beauty, and valour, ex- 
celled all the heroes of tho ago, attacked with a small troop a su- 
perior body of the rebels. When he beheld the faces of tlte soldiers 
Who had served under his banner, ho commanded .them, with a 
loud voice, to seize and deliver up Uieir pretended leader ; and such 
was the ascendant of his genius, that this extraordinary order was 

(M) The inbnt reM wa* aficrwards the vrife of the emperor Graliao, hot the died yotmg, tad 
childlcM. See Uocaoge, Fam. Brantin. p. 48. 59. 

|89) SeqaimtDt culmiois fomint protapiam, was the laDguagr of Procopius : who afToclcd to despise 
the otwcorc birth, aud fortuitotis election, of the upstart PaononiaD. Amniao. ixvi. 7. 



* Symmachiu describes his cmbarTaasmeDt. ** his first coro m«sl b« vtclory, his aeooid r<- 
The Gormans arc the cotnmun oueroios of Qte sAge.” Syma. OraU p« II4— M. 

lUtc, Procopius ike private foe of the Emperor; 
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iBStantly obeyed (iO). Arbelio, a respectable veteran of the great 
Constantine, who bad been distinguished by the honours of the 
consulship, was persuaded to leave his retirement, and once more 
to conduct an army into the field. In the heat of action, calmly 
taking ofif his helmet, he shewed his grey hairs, and venerable 
countenance ; saluted the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing 
names of children and companions, and exhorted them no longer 
to support the desperate cause of a contemptible tyrant; but to fol- 
low their old commander, who had so often led them to honour 
and victory. In the two engagements of Thyatira (41) and Nacolia, 
the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by his troops, who were 
seduced by the instructions and example of their per&dious officers. 

After wandering some time among the woods and mountains of 
Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding followers, conducted 
to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He suffered the 
* ordinary fateof an unsuccessful usurper; but the acts of cruelty which 
were exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of legal justice, 
excited the pity and indignation of mankind 
Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despotism and 
rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of magic,:( which, 
under the reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously prosecuted •« 
both at Rome and Antioch, was interpreted as the fatal symptom, “aStoS.* 
either of the displeasure of heaven, or of the depravity of man- ‘‘‘te?”’ 
kind (43). Let us not hesitate to indulge a liberal pride, that, in 



t40) Et dedignalni bonionn tnperare cprtamloc d«pic#bHcm, BoetoriUlic et ccUi fidoda corporia, 
rpais bMlibua jusait, roam Tiadro r«cU»roni : alqae ila innpanuD anK»%MDa8iii«br«UlU eompKUQi 
suonrni masibos. Tbc slrpngth.aod beaut; of Arintbeui, the new HercaloCf arc celebrated bj 
St. Baail; wbo that God bad created him as an inimitable model of tbc boman species. 

The painters and sculptor* cooUl not eipress hi* figure : tbe bbtorians appeared iabobos when tber 
related his ciploiu [Amnian. zari. and Vales, ad loc.}. 

(41) Tbe same fidd of battle is placed b; Ammiaons in t;cia,and by Tosimos at Tbyatira ; which 
are at the distance of 150 inlles from each other. But Thyatira nlloitur lyeo (Ptin. Hist Natar. t. 
3l< CoUarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. T9.) : and the transcribers might easily convert an 
obscure river into a wdMtnown province.* 

(42) The adveotare*,osurpai>oo, and fall of Procopius, are related. In n regular icrlet, by A»> 
mtanus (txvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.) and Zosimus (I. Iv. p. 203—210.). They often illustralc, and seldom 
contradict, etch other. TbenusUiis (Ont. vli. p. 91, 92.) adds tome base panegyric ; and Bnoanine 
(p. 83, 84.) some malieionssatire.f 

(43) Lihoniat de ulciiceiid. Julian, ncce, c. \x. p. 158, 159. The fopbist deplores tbe public 
frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) impeach the justice of the emperors. 



* Ammianiu and Zaefanos plneo the last battle 
at Kacolia in PArypio; Ammaons altogether 
ootiis the former battle near Thyatira. Prooopini 
was on his march (iter lendebat] towards Lycia. 
See Wagner's note, in loc. — M. 

t Symmachus joins with Tbemistina in praising 
the clemency of Valcns. Sic victoruc rot^eralns 
est. qnasi conln se nemo puguanl. Symn.Orat. 
p. 12,— M. 

^ This inftmoQS inquisition into aorcery and 
w itchenft has been of greater inttoenoeoo hmnaa 
alTairs than is ooamonly supposed. Tbe perse* 
cutioD against the philosophers and their librnriet 



was carried on wKh ao much fury, (hat from this ^ 
lime (A. D. 874.) the names of the Gentile philo* ' 
sophers became almost extioett and the Christian 
philosojdiy and religion, parUcularly in tbc East, 
establish^ their ascendaney. I am fur)>risod 
that Gibbon, ba .1 not nude this observation. Heyne. 
Kotc on Zosimus, 1. iv. 14. p. 637. Betides vast 
beaps of manuscHpU pubik-ly destroyed, through* ' 
onl the East, men of letters homed their whole 
libnries, lest some btal vcdttme should expose 
(hem to the mnUee of the ioforaiers and the ex* i 
tr«M penally of the law. Anna. Marc, xiix. II. ] 
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tfae present age, the enlightened part oC Enrope has aboKAei (U) a 
crocl and odious prejudice, which reigned in every climate of the 
globe, and adhered to every system of religions opinions (45). The 
nations, and the sects, of the Roman world, admitted with equal 
credulity, and similar abhorrence, the reality of thatinfernal art (46), 
which was able to controul the eternal order of the planets, and the 
voluntary operations of, the human mind. They dreaded tfae 
mysterious power of spells and incantations, of potent herbs, and 
execrable rites ; which could extinguish or recall life, inflame the 
passions of the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort from 
the reluctant daemons the secrets of futurity. They believed, with 
tlio wildest inconsistency, that this preternatural dominion of the 
air, of earth, and of hell, was exercised, from the vilest motives of 
malice or gain,, by some wrinkled hags, and itinerant sorcerers, 
who passed their obscure lives in penury and contempt (4T). TIm 
arts of magic were equally condemned by the pubKc opinion, ami 
by the laws of Rome; but as they tended to gratify tho most im- 
perious passions of the heart of man, they were continually pro- 
scribed, and continually practised (48). t An imaginary cause is 
capable of producing tiie most serious and mischievous eflects. 
The dark predictions of the death of an emperor, or the success of 
a conspiracy, were calculated only to stimulate the hopes of am- 
bition, and to dissolve the ties of fidelity; and the intenttonal guilt 
of magic was aggravated by the actual crimes of treason and sacri- 
lege (49). Such vain terrors disturlied the peace of society, and the 
happiness of individuals ; and Uie harmless flame which insensibly 
melted a waxen image, might derive a powerful and pernicious 
energy from tho affrighted fancy of the person whom it was mail- 

(44) Tbc Froneb aotl English lawTcrs, of ago, allow the theory, and deny the praetiu 

of witcbcTafl {Doniiah, Tlecueil do i><^itioas tie Jnnspriiilonco, au mol Sorest#, tom. iv. y. 5S3. 
Blarkstono's Commentaries, vul. iv. p. 60.}. As private reasoa always pnsreoU, or ouuthpa, pnbbc 
wi$«lom, the president Montosquieu (Esprit des LoU, 1. lii. c. 6.} rejects the esietemt of magic. 

(4$) Hee OEarre* de bayW, tom. iii. p. 567 — 580. The sceptic of Hotlerdam citaibiu, acconliog 
to Ilia custom, a strange medley of loose kAOwledge, and lively wii. 

(46) The Pagans distiiiguislu'd itetween good and had magic, the Thourgic and the Coclie [IlisU 
dc rAcadcmic, &C. tom. vii. p. 25.}. Bnt ^cy could not luve derendod this obsenre distinction 
against the acute logic of Baylc. in the Jewish and CJirisUan system, all daaiBoni are infernal spi* 
rits; and all commerce with them U idolatry, aposlacy, &’c. which deserves death and Jamuation. 

(47) The Canidia of Uorace (Carre.* 1. r. 6d. S. with Darier’s and Saoadon's illustrations) is a 
vulgar witch. The Ericlbo of Lacan (PkarMl. vi. 43»— 630.) is tedious, diignstiag, b«l somelime* 
sublime. She chides tho delay of the Furies; and tlircalens, with tremendous obscurity, to 
nouDCo their real names ; to rcvoal tk« true infernal countenance of Hecate ; to invoke the secrel 
powers that lie below btdl, die. 

(48) Genus hominum potenUbus infidum, spefantibus bJlax, quo«l. In civltale nostra et vcUbiior 
st'mper et rclincbitur. Tacit. Hist. i. 22. See Augustin, do CiviUte Dei, L vili. c. 19. and the 
Thooilosian Code, 1. ix. Ui. xvi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 

(40) Tbc |>araccuGoo of Antioch was oecaaionod by a criminal conwltaliea. The twentv4oiv 
leiicrs of iIm alphabet wrero arranged round a magic tripod : and a dancing ring, which had been 
placed in the centre, pointed to the four first lellors in ibenmoeefthe fetnre emperor, 0. F.. O* A* 
Thowlorui (perhaps with many others who owned the fatal tyUablas| w« euenteit Theodomnn 
sucoecdod. Lardnar (Heathen Tmtimooios, vois iv. hu oopiowly oad fairly examined 

Ibis dark transaction of (be reign of Valens. 
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ciously designed to represent (50). From the inrusion of those 
herbs, which were supposed to possess a supernatural influence, it 
was an easy step to the use of more substantial |M>ison; and the 
folly of mankind sometimes became the instrument, and the mask, 
of the most atrocious crimes. As soon as the zeal of informers was 
encouraged by the ministers of Valens and Valentinian, they could 
not refuse to listen to another charge, too frequently mingled in 
the scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge of a softer and less malignant 
nature, for which the pious, though excessive, rigour of Constan- 
tine liad recently decreed Uio punishment of death (51). This 
deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and magic, of poison and 
adultery, aflbrded intinite gradations of guilt and innocence, of ex- 
cuse and aggravation, which in Uiese proceedings appear to have 
been confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of the judges. 
They easily discovered, that the degree of their industry and dis- 
cernment was estimated, by the lm|>erial court, according to the 
number of executions that were furnished from their respective 
tribunals. It was not without extreme reluctance that they pro- 
nounced a sentence of acquittal ; but Uiey eagerly admitted such 
evidence as was stained with perjury, or procured by torture, to 
prove the most improbable charges against the most respectable 
characters. The progress of Uie enquiry continually opened new 
subjects of criminal prosecution ; the audacious informer, whoso 
falsehood was detect^, retired witli impunity ; but the wretched 
victim who discovered his real, or pretended, accomplices, was 
seldom permitted to receive the price of his infamy. From the 
extremity of Italy and Asia, the young, and the aged, were dragged 
in chains to the tribunals of Romo and Antioch. Senators, matrons, 
and philosophers expired in ignominious and cruel tortures. The 
soldiers, who were appointed to guard the prisons, declared, with 
a murmur of pity and indignation, that their numbers were in- 
suflicient to oppose the flight, or resistance, of the multitude of 
captives. The wealthiest families were ruined by fines and con- 
fiscations; the most innocent citizens trembled for their safety; 
and we may form some notion of the magnitude of the evil, from 
the extravagant assertion of an ancient writer, that, in the ob- 
noxious provinces, the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, formed 
the greatest part of the inhabitants (53). 

(SO) Limas ul lilc dorfscil, hmc ol cm llqaescit 

r»« widrmqiae igiil Tlrffl. BocoUe. tfil. 80. 

IhrirotH ah^teSf ilnol»cnqw> cm* figil. 

Orhl. la Bptst. Rrpsn. ad Juan. 01. 

Sodi Tain tec«ntati<>i}« could affect ()m mild, aud Increoie ibe disease, of CcmaAlcai. Tacit. 
AsmI. K. 00. 

(Sr) See RHoecctoa Anliqaitat. Jarit Roman, lorn. ii. p. S$S, dte. Cod. Thoodo<iai. I. lx. Ut. 7. 
wHI» 0od»IVo^’a Commentary. 

(09) TOa eroH poraecaliott of Rone and Antioeb la deacrDiedf and noit probably exaggerated, by 
Ammianiu (utiil. i. xxix. 1, 2.) and Zosimiu (1. It. p. 2J8-218 ). * The pbiioaopher Maiim^ wlUi 
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nremeitjor When Tacitus describes the deaths of the isnocent and illus- 
trious Rornaos, who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the first 
3 (i^!jTs. Cffisars, Uie art of the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, 
excites in our breasts the most lively sensations of terror, of ad- 
miration, and of pity. The coarse and undistinguishing pencil of 
Amniianus lias delineated his bloody figures with tedious and dis- 
gusting accuracy. But as our attention is no longer engaged by 
Uie contrast of freedom and servitude, of recent greatness and of 
actual misery, we should turn with horror from the frequent execu- 
tions, which disgraced, both at Rome and Antioch, ^e reign of 
the two brotliers (53). Vakns was of a timid (5b), and Yalen-' 
tinian of a choleric, disposition (55). An anxious regard to his 
personal safety was the ruling principle of the administration of 
Valcns. In tlie condition of a subject, he had kissed, uith trem- 
bling awe, the hand of the oppressor; and when he ascended the 
throne, he reasonably expected, that the same fears, which had 
subdued his own mind, would secure the patient submission of 
his people. The favourites of Valcns obtained, by the privily 
of rapine and confiscation, tlie wealth which his (economy would 
have refused (56). They urged, with pnsnasive elocpienci^ that,' 
in all cases of treason, suspicion is ecpiivalent to proof ; that the 
power, supposes the intention, of mis^ief; that the intention is 
not less criminal than the act; and that a subject no longer de- 
serves to live, if his life may threaten the safety, or distuih the 
repose, of his sovereign. The judgment of Valentinian was some- 
times deceived, and his confidence abused ; but he would have 
silenced the informers with a contemptuous smile, had they pre- 
sumed to alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. They praised 
his inflexible love of justice; and, in the pursuit of justice, the 
emperor was easily tempted to consider clemency as a weakn^, 
an(l passion as a virtue. As long as he wrestled with his equals, 
in the bold competition of an active and ambitious life, Yalcn- 
tinian was seldom injured, and never insulted, with impunity : if 
his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was applauded; and the 
proudest and most powerful generals were apprehensive of pro- 

some justice, wus involTcd io the charge of magic (Eunapios in Vit. SopbiU. p. M, 89.) ; and jonDg 
Chnnaatom, wbo had accidentally foand one of ibe proscribed books, gave bimadf for lost {Title* 
moTit, Hist, dcs Rmiicrfurt, tom. v. p. 340.]. 

(53) Consttli the six lait books of Ammiaoiis, and more partiailarly the portraits of the two royal 
brotliers (xxx. 8, 9. xxxi. 14.) Tillemoot hu collected (tom. v. p. 19~18. p> 127—133.) from all 
antiipiity Ihctr virtues and vices. 

(54) The yooi^er Victor aicertj, that he was ralde limidus : yol lie behaved as almoet •rrerr man 
would do, with decent resolution at the head of an army. The same hisiorion allempt* to prove, 
that his anger was harmless. Ammianus observes, with more candonr aad judgment, incideattt 
crimina ad contemptam vel la*sam prinripii ampliludinem trabcui, in aaoguinem soeviebat. 

(55) Cum esset ad acerbitatem natarae calorc projicnsior pocnat per igoes aogebat ct gla- 

dios. Amnitao. xxa. 8. Sec xxvu. 7. 

(56) I bavc transferred the reproach of avarice from Valcns to his servanta. Avarice more pro- 
l»crly botongs lominisUrrs fbao to kings; in whom that poaaioii U commoaly cxtingnitlied by abeolvta 
possesiiOD, 
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yoking the resentment of a fearless soldier. After he became 
master of the world, he anfortunately forgot, that where no re- 
sistance can be made, no courage can be exerted; and instead 
of consulting the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he iiidulged 
the furious emotions of his temper, at a time when they were 
disgraceful to himself, and to the defenceless objects of his dis- 
pleasure. In the government of his household, or of his empire, 
slight, or even imagmary, offences ; a hasty word, a casual omis- 
sion, an involuntary^elay, were chastised by a sentence of im- 
mediate death. The expressions which issu^ the most readily 
from the mouth of the emperor of the West were, “ Strike off 
“ his head;” — “ burn him alive;” — “ let him be beaten with 
“ clubs till he expires (67) ; ” and his most favoured ministers soon 
understood, that, by a rash attempt to dispute, or suspend, the exe- 
cution of his sanguinary commands, they might involve themselves 
in the guilt and punishment of disobedience. The repeated gratifi- 
cation of this savage justice hardened the mind of Valentinian against 
pity and remorse ; and the sallies of passion were confirmed by the 
habits of cruelty (68). He could behold with calm satisfaction the 
convulsive agonic of torture and death : he reserved his friendship 
for those faithful servants whose temper was the most congenial 
to his own. The merit of Maximin, who had slaughtered the 
noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with the royal approbation, 
and the pnefecture of Gaul. Two fierce and enormous bears, | 
distinguished by the appellations i>f innocence, and Mica Aurea, 
could alone deserve to share the favour of Maximin. The cages 
of th<M6 trusty guards were always placed near the bed-chamber 
of Valentinian, who frequently amus^ his eyes with the grateful 
spectacle of seeing them tear and devour the bleeding limbs of 
the malefactors who were abandoned to their rage. Their diet 
and exercises were carefully inspected by the Roman emperor; 
and when Innocence had earned her discharge, by a long course 
of meritorious service, the faithful animal was again restored to | 
the freedom of her native woods (59). 

Urii ‘ ri. 

|S7) Hi* expressed a seutence of death with a tone of pleasantry Abi, Comet, et 

** routa eJ caput, qui tibi maiari provineiam cupit.” A bnj, who bad slipped loo hastily a Spartan 
bound ; an armourer, who had m^e a polisbed cuirass that wanted some graiat of the legitimate 
weight, dfc. were tbe victims of hU forr. 

(b8) The iiiBocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, whom Talentinian condemned 
for signifying a legal lummont. Amminnos (xxvii. 7.| stnogelj aopposes, that all wlio bad been 
nnjusllv eteriiled were worshipped as martyrs by the Christiaos. His impartial silence does not 
allow ns to believe., that tbe great chmaberl^n Bhodanna was bnmt alive for an ad of oppression 
(Chron. Patcbal. p. 903.).* 

(M) Ut bene meritam in aylvaa jnait abire fnfionsMS. Anunian. xiix. 9. and Taleains ad locum. 



* Ammianus does not say that they were Wagner’snotein loco. Tet if ihe next paragraph 
worshipped as martyrs. Qnomm memoriam apnd refers to that transaction, which ia not.quilo clear, 
Mrdiolauuns edentes none oaqoe Christiani, lo* Gibbon is right. — M. 
culos ubi »epalti soot, od innocenfes appellant. 

111 . 
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But in the calmer moment* of reflection, when Iho mind of \a- 
Icns was not agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, the 
tyrant resumed the sentiments, or at least the conduct, of the father 
of liis country. The dispassionate judgment of the Western empe- 
ror could clearly perreive, and accurately pursue, his own and the 
public interest; and the sovereign of tlic East, who imitated with 
equal docility the various examples which ho received from his elder 
brother, was sometimes guided by the wisdom and virtue of the 
priefect Sallust. Both princes invariably retained, in tlie purple, 
the chaste and temperate simplicity which had adorned their iwivate 
life; and, under tlieir reign, the pleasures of tlio court never cost the 
people a blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed many of tlic abuses 
of the times of Constantins; judiciously adopted and improved the 
designs of Julian and his successor; and displayed a style and spirit 
of legislation which might inspire posterity with the most favour- 
able opinion of their character and government. It is not from the 
master of innoctnee, that we should expect the lender regard for 
the welfare of his subjects, which iiroraph^ Valentinian to eondeinn 
llie exposition of newborn infants ( 60 ) ; and to establish fourteen 
skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, in the fourtoea 
quarters of Home. The goed sense of an illiterate soldier founded 
an useful and lilwal institution for the education of youth, and the 
support of declining science ( 61 ). It was his intention, that the 
arts of rhetoric and gnimmar sliould be taiiglit in the Creek and 
J..alin languages, in the metropolis of every province ; and as the 
size and dignity of the school was usually proportioned to the im- 
portance of the city, the academies of Rome and Constantinople 
claimed a just and singular pre-eminence. The fragments of tlie 
literary edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent tho school of 
Constantinople, which was gradually improved by subsequent re- 
gulations. That school consisted of thirty-one professors in diflbr- 
ent branches of learning. One philosopher, and two lawyers; 
five sophists, and ten grammarians for the Greek, and llirec orators, 
and ten grammarians for tlie Latin, tongue; besides seven scribes, 
or, as they were then styled, antiquarians, whose laborious pens 
supplied the public library with fair and correct copies of tho classic 
writers. Tlie rule of conduct, which was prescribed to tlie stu- 
dents, is the more curious, as it alTords tho first outlines of tho form 
and discipline of a modern university. It was re<|uired, tiiat they 

(60] Sec Ibe Code of lostinini), 1. viH. tit. III. Icff. S. TToii»qoi*qiie sobolen Htam nnlritt. QMd 
fi exponendatn pulaverit aolmadTcrxiutii qua* consUtola est sahjaerhit. For tfae preoont 1 »haU not 
mlcTf'Tn in ibe diapolc betirrco Noodl and Blnkmhoek; bow far, or bow lon^, tbit nnaattinil 
|inelice had been coodemnod or abolished by law, philosophr, and the more civilised state of 
soi'iriy. 

(61) Tltete «altitart in<tiCtittoiH are (Tplalned in Ibe Theotlodao Code, 1. xiii. tit. iil. Dr IVo/ranv 
rfbuj rf Aferfiat, and I. siv. tit. It. Dr SftMfiix Uberatilmt Urbi$ Roma. Betidrs oar onal guide 
(Godermy), we may eonttill GiaoAone (Ittoria dl Ffnpoil, tom. I. p. lOS — 111.), who bat troatr^ the 
intcretting tnbjcct with the ical and coriotil; of a maa of letters who stodiei his domestic hUtory. 
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shoiikl bring proper certifirafes from the magistrates of their native 
province. Their names, professions," and pfaces of abode, were 
regularly entered in a public register. The studious youth were 
severely prohibited from wasting their Umc fti feasts, or in the 
tiieatre ; and the term of their education was limited to the age of 
^enty. The pirefect of the city was empowered to chastise the 
Idle and refractory by stripes or capulsionj and he was directed to 
make an annual report to the master of the offices, that the know- 
ledgo and abilities of the scholars might be usefully applied to the 
pnWic service. The institutions of Valentiitian contributed to se- 
cure the benefits of peace and plenty; and the cities were guards 
by the establishment of the Dtfmsort (62) ; freely elected as the 
tribunes and advocates! of the people, to support their rights, and 
to expose their grievances, before the tribunals of die civil magis- 
trates, or' even at the foot of the Imperial throne. The tina^ 
were diligently administered by two princes, who had been so long 
accustomed to the rigid eecoBomy of a private fortune; but in the 
receipt and application of reretmei a discerning eye might ob- 
serve some diflerenoe befweeh tWO goternment of die East and of 
the West. Valens was persuaded, that royal liberalitf can be sup- 
plied only by public oppression, and his ambition never aspired to 
secure, by their actual distress, the future Strength and prosperity 
of his people. Instead’of increasing the weight of taxes, which, in 
toe space of forty years had been grednally doubled, he reduced in 
toe first years of his reign, Onb-fourth of toe tribute of toe East (63). 
Valentinian appears to have beCn less attentive and less anxious to 
relieve the burthens of hW people. He m^t reform the abuses of 
the fiscal administration; hut he exacted, without scruple, a very 
large share of the private property; as he was convinced, that the 
revenues, which supported the luxury of individuals, would be 
much more advantageously employed for the defence and improve- 
ment oT the state. •< The subjects of the East, who enjoyed the pre- 
sent benefit applauded the indulgence of toehr prinos. The solid, 
bnt less splendid, merit of Valentinian was felt and acknowled^ 
by the subsequent generation (64). 

Bnt the most honourable circumstance of the character of Valen- v.iMiiou. 

tinian, is Ihe^nn and temperate impartiality which he uniformly 
preserved in ah age of religious contention. His strong sense, un- 
enlightened, but uneomipted, by study, declined, with respectful 

(«t Cod. TheodOL 1. L lit li. wilh Godctroj'i Panlulon, wblch diligenllT gleuu froa tbo rc<t 
of tbf> code. 

(63} Three linet of Amaianiis (xxil. U.) couDteoaDoe a whole oration of TbemisUas (viii. p. 101 

!».), full of adaUlioD, podaolry, ami coromoD-place morality. The eloquent V. Thomas (Imu. i. 
p. 3G6— 306.) has amused himself wiib edebratiog the virtues aadgeoitu of Tbemistiak,wbo was not 
unworthy of ibe age in which he tired. 

Zorimm, I. iv. p. QoQ. Ammiau. xgx. 9. Hii reformation of costly abuses might cntilJc him 
to tbo praise of, in provinciates admodum parens, iributonim nbique molUeni sardnas. By sonio 
his frugality was styled avarice (Jerom. Cbron. p. 186.), 
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indifference, the subtle questions of theological debate. The go- 
vernment of the Earth claimed his vigilance, and satisfied his am- 
bition; and while he remembered that he was the disciple of the 
church, he never forgot that he was the sovereign of the clergy. 
Under the reign of an apostate, he had signalized his zeal for the 
honour of Christianity : he allowed to his subjects the privilege 
which he had assumed for himself; and they might accept, with 
gratitude and confidence, the general toleration which was granted 
by a jirincc, addicted to passion, but incapable of fear or of. dis- 
guise (65). The Pagans, the Jews, and all the various sects which 
aeknowledgwl the divine authority of Clirist, were protected by the 
laws from arbitrary power or popular insult; nor was any mode of 
worship prohibited by Valentinian, except those secret and criminal 
practices, which abused the name of religion for the dark purposes 
of vice and disorder. The art of magic, as it w as more cruelly pu- 
nished, was more strictly proscribed : but the emperor admittcnl a 
formal distinction to protect tlic ancient methods of divination, 
which were approval by the senate, and exercised by the Tuscan 
hariis|iices. lie had condemned, witli the consent of the most ra- 
tional Pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacrifices ; but he immedi- 
ately admitted the petition of Praetextatus, proconsul of Achaia, who 
represented, that the life of the Greeks would become dreary and 
comfortless, if they were deprived of the invaluable blessing of tlie 
Eleusiiiian mysteries. Philosophy alone can boast (and (lerhaps it 
is no more than the boast of philosophy), tliat her gentle hand is 
able to eradicate from the human mind the latent and deadly prin- 
ciple of fanaticism. But this truce of twelve years, which wais en- 
forced by tlie wise and vigorous government of Valentinian, by 
suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, contributed to soften the 
manners, and abate the prejudices, of the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a distance 
from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As soon as the Cliris- 
tians of the West had extricated tliemselves from tlie snares of the 
creed of Bimini, they happily relapsed into Uio slumber of ortho- 
doxy ; and the small remains of tlie Arian party, tliat still subsisted 
at Sirmium or Milan, miglit be considered, rather as objects of con- 
tempt than of resentment. But in tlie provinces of tlie East, from 
tlie Euxinc to the extremity of Thebais, the strength and numbers 
of the hostile factions, were more equally balanced; and this eqiial- 

(G3) T(h|t« Mnl l<*grs a roe in ezordio Imperii roei lUur ; qnilios anicuiqno qtiotl aoimo imbibiscel 
roluniU liU*ra facutus tribau cau Cot). Tb^lo*. I. iz. tit. zvi. leg. 0. To liii» doclaratioa of Va* 
li’ntiDiaD,.\TC mav ai)«) ibe varktot lotimoiiiet of Aroroianiu {ixx. D.], Zotimun (I. iv. p. 204.]. and 
y'ojonien (I. vi. c> 7. 21.). Baronioi «oald naturall^r Uamc aoeb raliooal toleration (Aonal. Eccln. 
A. D. 370. No. 129- 132. 1. D. 370. No. 3, 4.).* 



* Comroe il »Vlait preacril poor r^le tl« nr toiroesl preeqae entirrmentdt'-gagtie detaSairet 
joint le rosier dc ditpntn tie rrligion, son lux- vccl^axUijuet. LcUcau, iii. 2l4. — M. 
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ily, instead of recommending Hie counsels of peace, served only to 
perpetuate the horrors of religious war. The monks and bishops 
supported their arguments by invectives; and their invectives were 
sometimes followed by blows. Athanasius still reigned at Alexan- 
dria ; the thrones of Constantinople and Antioch were occupied by 
Arian prelates, and every episcopal vacancy was the occasion of a 
popular tumult. The llomoousians were fortified by the reconci- 
liation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, bishops; but their 
secret reluctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy Ghost, clouded 
tlie splendour of the triumph ; and the declaration of Vaicns, who, 
in the first years of his reign, had imitated the impartial conduct of 
his brother, was an important victory on the side of Arianism. The 
two brothers had passed their private life in the condition of cate- 
chumens ; but the piety of Valens prompted him to solicit the 
sacrament of baptism, before he exposed his person to the dan- 
gers of a Gothic war. He naturally addressed himself to Eu- 
doxus (C6),* bishop of the Imperial city; and if the ignorant mon- 
arch was instructed by that Arian pastor in the principles of 
heterodox theology, his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the 
inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice. AVhatever had been 
the determination of the emperor, he must haTC offended a numerous 
party of his Chrikian subjects ; as the leaders both of the Homoou- 
sians and of the Arians belicv^, that, if they were not suffered to 
reign, they were most cruelly injured and oppressed. After he had 
taken this decisive step, it was extremely difficult for him to pre- 
serve either the virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He never 
aspired, like Constantins, to the fame of a profound theologian ; but, 
as he had received with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, 
Valens resigned his conscience to the direction of his ecclesiastical 
guides, and promoted, by the influence of his authority, the re- 
union of the Athanasian heretics to the body of the catholic church. 
At first, he pitied their blindness; by degrees he was provoked at 
their obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he 
was an object of hatred (67). The feeble mind of Valens was al- 
ways swayed by the persons with whom he familiarly conversed ; 
and the exile or imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours 
the most readily granted in a despotic court. Such punishments 
were frequently inllictcd on the leaders of the Homoousian party ; 
and the misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, who. 



(M) Eudoxos wa< of a mild and timid difcporitloo. When b« baptized TalMkf (A. D. S67.]« be mnu 
bare been exUcim'lT old ; lince he had aludied theotogy Gfly-fiVe yenn ander Lnctin, a 

learned and pioiu martjr. Philostorg. I. ii. t. 14—10. ir. c. 4. wjlh Godefroy, p. 80. 000. and 
Tillemoat, Mem. Ecrk^. tom. v. p. 474 — 180, drc. 

(^) Gregory Ifaiiaoien (Oral. xxv. p. 432.) iosulu the pertecaUng ipiril of the Ariaiu, as an 
iofallible sympiom of error and heresy. 



* Tbroogh the inOoeoce of his wtfe, say the ecclesiastical whten. M. 
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perhaps accidentally, were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the 
cruel and premeditated malice of tlie emperor, and his Arian minis- 
ters. In every contest, the catholics (if we may anticipate that 
name) were oUiged to pay tlie penalty of their own faults, and of 
tliose of their adversaries. In every election, tlie claims of tlie Arian 
candidate obtained the preference; and if tliey were opposed by the 
majority of tlie {leople, he was usually su|ipurled by the autlMrily 
of tlie civil mapstrate, or even by tlie terrors of a military force. 
The enemies of Atlianasius attempted to disturb the last years of his 
venerable age; and his tem|>orary retreat to his fatlier’s sepukhm 
has been celebrated as a lifth exile. Uiit the zeal of a great jieople, 
who instantly flow to arms, intimidated tlie pra;fect; and the arch- 
bishop was iierniitted to end his life in peace and in glory, after a 
reign of forty-seven years. The death of Atlianasius was the signal 
of tlie persecution of Egypt; and tlie Pagan minister of Valens, who 
forcibly seated the worthless Lucius on Uie archicpiscopal tlirone, 
purchased the favour of thu reigning party, by the blood and suSer- 
ings of their Christian brctlircn. The free toleration of the lieatheo 
and Jew ish worsliip was bitterly lamented, as a circumstance whiofa 
aggravated the misery uf the calhuhcs, and the guilt of the impioua 
tyrant of the East (68). o l '■ iilo' h 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of pt^ 
secution on the memory of Valena ; and the character of a priaOB 
who derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble under^ 
standing, and a pusillanimom temper, scarcely deserves the laboor 
of an apology. Yet candour may discover some reasons to suspeet 
that the ecclesiastical ministers of Valens often exceeded the orders, 
or even the intentions, of their master; and that the real measwe 
of (acts has been very liberally magniiied by the vehement decla- 
mation, and easy credulity, of his antagonists (69). 1. The silanoe 
of Valentinian may suggest a probable argument, that the partial 
aeverities, which were exercised in the name and provinces of his 
colleague, amounted only to some obscure and inconsiderable de- 
viations from the established system of religious luleralkm : and the 
judicious historian, who has praised the equal temper of the elder 
brother, has not thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity 
of tlie West with the cruel persecution of the East (70). 2. M'ha(- 
ever credit may be allowed (o vague and distant reports, the cfa»- 



(M) This <1u>tch of lb« pcclcsiastlchl goversm«st of Talnu it drawn from Booratra (1. it.) Soxomtn 
(1. vi.], Tbeodorel {1. it.), and the imnwote compiUUooi of Tillctnoot ( pnrticulnrlj tom. ti. tUi. 
mi ii.}« 

(60) Dr. 6ortin ( Armarkt oo Eodetiulical History, tol. hr. p. T8.) kat nhvndy eoneHted and te- 
timalod i(i« tamo ffBf|iieioB. 

(70) This rrneclioa it to ofatioos and forcible, that Orotinf (1- c. 91, S3.) delay* the i ier i ec th m 
tfli alter the death of ▼alcwlioiaii. Soeratea, on the ether hand, inppotct (1. Hi. e. 92.), that ft wit 
apficated by a philosophical oration, which Tbrmistius pmnonnmf in the year ST4 (Oret. aii. p. tM. 
in Latin only). Such oonlradicUona dianuuab the evideDoni and rednee lim term, of the pertecaUoo 
of Taieoa. 
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ractcr, or at least the behaviour, of Yalens may be most distinctly 
seen in his personal trausaetions with thu eloquent Basil, arch- 
bishop of Cffisarea, who had succeeded Allianasius in the manago- 
meiit of the Trinitarian cause(71). The ciKuinsUntial narrative 
Las been coiu|tosed by the friends and admirers of Basil; and as soon 
as we have stripped away a tliick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we 
shall be astonished by the unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, 
wIk) admired the lirmness of his cliaracter, or was apprehensive, if 
he employed violence, of a general revolt in the province of Cappa- 
docia. The archbishop, who assertiKl, with indexible pride (72), 
the triitli of his opinions, and the dignity of his rank, was left in 
tlio free possession of his conscience, and his throne. The emperor 
devoutly assish'd at the solemn service of the cathedral ; and, instead 
of a sentence of banishment, subscribed the donation of a valuable 
estate for the use of an hospital, which Basil had lately founded in 
the neighbourhood of C«sarea(73). 3. I am not able to discover, 
that any law (such as Theodosius afterwards enacted against the 
Arians) was publisiied by Valens against tlio Athanasian sectaries; 
and tlie edict which excited tlie most violent clamours, may not ap- 
pear BO extremely reprehensible. The emperor had observed, that 
several of his subjccU, gratifying their lazy disposition under the 
(tretenoe of religion, had associated themselves with tlie monks of 
Egypt; and ho directed the count of the East to drag them from their 
solitude ; and to compel those deserters of society to accept the fair 

allcrnalivc, of renouncing their temporal possessions, or of discliai^ 

ging the public duties of men and cilizens(74). The ministers of 
Valens seem to have extended tlie sense of tliis penal statute, since 
Uiey claimed a riglit of enlisting the young and aUe-liodied monks 
in the Imperial armiixs. A detachment of cavalry and infantry, 
consisting of tliree tiiousand men, marched from Alexandria into 
the adjacent desert of Nitria(75), which was peopled by five thou- 
sand monks. The soldiers were cenducted by Arian priests ; and 
it is reported, Uiat a considerable slaughter was made in the mo- 

fri) TtHraiont, wbm I follow oimI •briilgc, bu ntranoS {aiim. Eceli<!l. ton. tIU. p. 153— 1ST.) 
ouHl ctiguoMliaccB from ib« Paot’gjrics of ibo two Gregoriet; Uic brother, afid tba 

fri>.-nJ,oriiwil. The leuen of Basil himself (Dupio, DiblioilnNjucEcclesiitslifiuc, loin. ii. p. 15&— -180.) 
d« 8ol prec«Bl Ibfl Image of b \ety pmecotion. 

IW) HuduuCw«neii«i»B|M*copu C^ppaclodaiolamr btbetor. . . . qu4iUilU00BtiB«Blie et iogcoii'j 
1*003 UQO superbix malo penlulit. This irreverent |ass3^c is perfecllv io the 1I5IC tod cliaracter of ' 
fit. Jerom. It does not appenr in Scaliger's edition of hU Chrooicle ; but Vossiiu found it in 
JMie old MSS. which b»d oot been r«>llorrood by «b« monks. 

|78) *Tbis noble sod chariuble Conodatioa (almost a new cilv) surpassed la merit, if not io Rraat- 
ness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. It was phodpaliy intended for the rccentioa of I«m» 
|Greg. Kaiiaacan, OrtC si. p. 459.) 

(74) Cod. Th«>odos. i. sii. lit. i. log. 63. Codofroy (tom. ir. p. 409 — 4l5.) parforms tbe duty of « 
commenuior and advocste. Tillemoai (Meo. Eccles. torn. Tiii. p. 8U8.) a sc*cond law (o 

MSCMe bis ortbodos CrieotU, who bad uisreproMatod the edict of Valeos, aad sappmted the bbertv 
Mf oboioe. 

|7b) S«ie fi’AssiUe, Ikucriplion do r^gyptOy p. U. flttcafler 1 shall coatider the moouUc iaiti- 
tatioos. 
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nasteries which disobeyed the commands of their sovereign (76). 
Tii.>iiUaiaD Tlic strict regulations whicli have been framed by the wisdom 
•*»JIwoVu»or modern legislators to restrain the wealth and avarice of the 
A.''CTro. clergy, may be originally deduced from the example of the emperor 
Yalentinian. His edict (17), addressed to Damasus, bishop of Rome, 
was publicly read in the churches of the city. ‘Hetidmonished tho 
ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the hoiijflB'of widows and 
virgins; and menaced their disobedience with the animadversion of 
the civil judge. The director was no longer permitted to receive 
‘ any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from the liberality of his spiri- 

tual daughter : every testament contrary to this edict was declared 
null and void ; and the illegal donation was conGseated for the use 
of the treasury. By a subsequent regulation, it should seem, that 
tho same provisions were extended to nuns and bishops; and that 
all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered incapable of 
receiving any testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the natural 
and legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of domestic hap- 
piness and virtue, Valentiniah applied ’ this severe remedy to the 
growing evil. In the capital of the empire, the females of noble 
and opulent houses possessed a very ample share of independent 
property : and many of those devout females had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, not only with the cold' assent of the un- 
derstanding, but with the warmth of affection, and perhaps with 
the eag(>rness of fashion. They sacriHced the pleasures of drdss 
and luxury; and renounced, for the praise of chastity, tho soft en- 
dearments of conjugal society. Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent 
sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorous conscience, and to 
amuse the vacant tenderness of their heart : and the unbounded 
confidence, which they hastily bestowed, was often abused by 
knaves and enthusiasts; who hastened from the extremities of the 
East, to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the monasGc 
profession. By their contempt of the world, they insensibly ac- 
quired its most desirable advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps 
of a young and beautiful w'oman, the delicate plenty of an opulent 
bous('iiold, anil the respectful homage of the slaves, the freedmen, 
and tlie clients of a senatorial family. The immense fortunes of 
the Roman ladies were gradually consumed in lavish alms and ex- 
pensive pilgrimages ; and the artful monk, who had assigned himself 
the Grst, or possibly the sole place, in the testament of his spiritual 
k daughter, still presumed to declare, with tho smooth face of hypo- 

(76) Socnlos. K ir. c. 24, 25. Oroitiitt, 1. rii. c. 33. Ibroni.lR Chroo.p. 1B9. and tom. K.p.212. 
, Thi; ronukt of Egrpl pcrformt'<! manymirarlw, which prove iho tnilh of ih^ir failh. night, says 4or- 

tiu (Rrmark*. vol. Iv. p. 79.), hut wltal proves the Inilh of Ihov miradM? 

(n) Cod. Tbro<k>s. I. xtI. tit. li. log. 20. Codofroy (tom. vi. p. 49.). aflor the cxamploof Baronin*, 
InpartialW coUccU all that tho fath«*rs have said on tho subject of this important law ; who«>o spirit 
was long aftorwards revived by tho ompernr Fredericll., Edward I. of England, and other Christian 
phocos who reignod after the twelfth oontury. 
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crisy, Uiat ht was only the instrument of charity, and the steward 
of tlie poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, trade (78), which was 
exercis^ by the clergy to defraud the expectations of the natural 
heirs, had provoked the indignation of a superstitious age : and two 
of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very honestly confess, 
that the ignominious edict of Yalcntinian was just and necessary; 
and that the Christian priests had deserved to lose a privilege, which 
was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and the ministers of 
idols. But the. wi^om and authority of (he legislator are seldom 
victorious in a contest with the vigilant dexterity of private interest : 
and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently acquiesce in the justice of 
an ineffectual or salutary law. If the ecclesiastics were checked in 
the pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert a more laud- 
able industry to increase the wealth of the church; and dignify their 
covetousness with the specious names of piety and patriotism (79) . 

Damasus, bishop of Home, who was constrained to stigmatize the Ambium >aii 
avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of Valenti nian, 
had the good sense, or the good fortune, to engage in his service 
the zeal and abilities of the learned Jerom ; and the grateful saint 
has celebrated the merit and purity of a very ambiguous cha- 
raoter(80). But the splendid vices of tlie church of Rome, under 
tlie reign of Valentinian ami Dmuasns, have been curiously observed 
by the historian Ammianus, who delivers his impartial sense in 
these expressive words : “ The praifeiduro of .luveiitius was accom- 
“ panied with peace and plenty: but the tranquillity of his govern- 
ment was soon disturbed by a l)loody sedition of the distracted 
“ people. The ardour of Daniasus and trsinus, to seize the epis- 
" copal seat, surpassed the ordinary measure of human ambition. 

“ They contended with the rage of party; the quarrel was maintained 
by the wounds and death of their followers; and the preefcct, 

“ imable to resist or to appease the tumult, was constrained, by 
“ superiorviolencc, to retire into the suburbs. Damasus prevailed : 

“ the well-disputed victory remained on the side of his faction; 

“ one hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies (81) were found in the 

(W.) 

(78) Tbc mprCHMOi which I karc Mcd are tnaperaie aiMl feeble, if comparctl wUh the vehement 
invective* of Jerom (tom. i. |i. 13.45. 144, &c.]. lu hu turn he mas repmacbml with the guilt which 
he imputed to his brothor moois :■ usd the the KertipeUis, was pohltdy acatsed as the 

iover of the widow Paob (tom. ii. p. 363.). He undouhtediv po«tessod ikc alTeclions, both of tbo 
mother and the daughter ; bat be dedans that be never abm^ ins mfluenoo to ao}i sdGsh or aeo« 

•oa) purpose. 

(79} Pudol dieere, sacerdoles idolonim, mimi at aurigs, ct scorta, Ibereditates capiunt : soils de- 
rieii acmonaehtt hac logo prohibetiir. Kl non prohibelura pmocutoribos. led a priocipibua Chris- 
tiaois. Nee do lege r|aeror ; scddoleo cor memarimiM banc legem. Jerom (tom. i.p. lS.)discroaU7 
ittsiotiales the secret policy of his patron Damasus. 

($0) Three wonU of Jerom, sancta memoriet Oamatus (tom. ii. p. 109.}, wash away all his stains, 
and blind the tlovout eves of Titlcmooi ( Hem. Erclc's. tnm. viii. p. 386— 4Q4.). ’ 

(81) Jerom himself is forced to allow, tmdeUssimm iolcrfectiones diver^i sexos perpatrata (in 
ChroD. p. 186.]. But an original libel or peiitton of two preshv tors of the adverse jiarty, has unac- 
oonnlabiy escapetl. They aflinit that the doors of llie Basilica w ere burnt, ond that the rool was un- 
tiled ; that Damasus marched at the head of his owu clergy, gravediggers, chartoteerst and hired 
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“ Basilica of Sicininii8(8-2), where the Christian* hold their reli- 
“ gious assemblies; and it was long before Uie angry minds of the 

people resumed their accustomed tranquillity. When 1 consider 
“ the splendour of the capital, 1 am not astonished that so valuabU 
“ a prize should indame the desires of ambitious men, and pro- 
“ duce the liercest and most obstinate contests. The succt'ssful 
“ candidate is secure, that he will be enriched by the ofTerings of 
“ matrons (8-'l) ; that, as soon as bis dress is composed with becoai* 

ing care and elegance, he may proceed, in his chariot, througjb 
“ the streets of Kome(84'); and, tliat Uie sumptuousness of tho 
“ Imperial table will not ccpial the profuse and delicate entertaln- 
“ ments provided by tlie taste, and at the ex|>en6e, of the Uoinan 
“ pontifls. How much more rationally (continues the honest Pa- 
“ gan) would tliose pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, instead 
“ of alleging tite greatness of the city as an excuse for their nian- 
“ ners, they would imitate the exemplary life of some provindal 
“ bisho|)s, whose tem|>erance and sobriety, whose mean apparel and 
“ downcast looks, recommend their pure and modest virtue to the 
“ Deity, and his true worshippers (85)." The schism of Damasus 
and Lrsinus was extinguished by the exile of tlie latter; and thfl 
wisdom of the prsefect Prselcxtatus(86) restored the tranquillity of 
the city. Prstextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man of learning, 
of taste, and politeness; who disguised a reproach in the form of ■ 
jest, when he assured Damasus, lliat if he could obtain the bishoprie 
of Home, he himself would immetlialely embrace the Ciirislian ro- 
hgioD(87). This lively picture of the wealth and luxury of tlie 
popes in the fourtli century, becomes tlie more curious, as it ro- 
prcsimts the intermediate degree between the humble poverty of tlie 
apostolic lishormen, and the royal state of a temporal prince, 
whose dominions extend from the coniine* of Naples to the banks 
of the Po. 

glatiiakin ; Uut dom of kii p$ny vtre kilM, b«l Uitt luBtdnd m<1 mUj bodiai me* lo««i 

Tbii petitloB publUbcd bjr Uio P. Simood, io the first of his vrom. 

(69) The /IomIwo of or Ubortus, It protofaly iho chorch of SMcta lUrit Uafgi^rt, m 

the Ksquiltoe tuii. Btrooius, A. 1). M7» Vo. I. ; ftod PooaAa*, Eoma AoUqu •< KotUf L iv. c. 3. 

«. m. 

^ (M) of P—hsu tt^erf biM ism fs e ofpt wt I fi w m orsiti, the Itfiita* t o r-ter t fiitr. 

(64) Ccogorr KaruAiMi ( Oral. uiii. p. 636.) detcnbat the pckU aiul Itiaiiry of the preUtot «rW 
roigoeii in the Inperitl cities ; their gUl cor, liory stoasdsT luiaioroaB tmio, die. The crowd gave waf 
•i loa wild baast. 

(66) Aaouao. aairii. 9. Parp«tuol(uatiai,atfsafiM ejM enkorihot. The WMamparahlc phaMf 
of apolviheiit! 

W Aiaaiaows, who mihas a lair raport of his prirfaelare fk«vli. 6.) atyUa hin pratdam ia<loli«) 
graviUUs^tie aeaalor (uti. 7. aad Vales, ad loc.). A ouioas iosenpUoa ( GraUr HCll. ho. 3.) aa^ 
MtUs, to two coluokAs, bis rdigioas and civil hoaoars. la ooe lute be was Pooliff of tbe Sua, aa4 
of TotU, Aagor, Qaiadecemvir, Uiernpbaat, dfc. 4tc. la lha olhcft 1. Qaailor caadidauis, awfP 
paohably liUltr. S. Frctnr. 8. Co rr actor of Tuscaaj and Unbria. 4. Coosalar of Lusiunia. 5* 
ProniDiitl of Ai'bkia. 6. PnrfactofRoar. 7. Pratoriao prxJociof Italy. 8. Of lUyricaai. 
m\ alact ; hut be died htdbre the hcguAiag af the year 385. Soc TiUanoot, Hist, das Eaiparevt, 
iMi. >. p. 241. 736. 

(87) Pactie na Honutiui erbis apiteopoB ; at are proliaas CbriatiaaBS (derota. lo«i. U. p. Ififi*)* 
It ia OBare ihaa ptahablr, that Paaaays woaid ooi hava pwrthaaed his oowvanioa at anch a pdaa« 
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^ heii the suflrage of the generals and of the army committed tlie Pon^gnwin. 
sceptre of tlie Uuman empire to Uk hands of Valeiitiuian, his ri'pu- stt-jis. 
tatiou in arms, his military skill and oApocieiice, and liis rigid at- 
Uchment to tlie forms, as well as spirit, of ancient discipline, were 
Uie principal motives of Uieir judicious clKiice. Tiie eagerness of 
the troops, who pressed him to nominate his colleague, was justilied 
by the dangerous situation of public alTairs; and Valentinian 
himself was conscious, tliat tlie abilities of the must active mind 
were unequal to the defence of the distant frontiers of an invaded 
monarchy. As soon as Uio death of Julian had relieved Uie liar- 
harians from the terror of his name, tlie most sanguine hopes of 
rapine and conquest excited tlie uatious of the East, of llio Morth, 
aud of the South. Their inroads were often vexatious, and some- a. d. 
times foriuidahle; but, during Uie twelve years of the reign of 
Valentinian, liis liniiness aud vigilance protected liisow n dominions; 
aud his powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct Uie feeble 
counsels of his brother. Perhaps the iiieUiod of annals would 
more forcibly exuress the urgent and divided cares of Uie two em- 
perors; but the attention of Ibe reader, likewise, would he 
distracted by a tedious and desultory narrative. A separate view 
of Uio live great theatres of war; 1. Germany; II. lirilaiu; 
lU. Africa; IV. The East; aud, V. The Danube; will impress 
a more dislincl image of Uie military state of the empire under the 
raigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

1. TTie ambassadors of the Alemaniii had been offended by i. cisiuirT. 
Uie harsh aud haughty behaviour of Drsacius, master of Uie of- Ai<^iuii 
Cces(88); who, by an act of miseasonable parsimony, had diini- 
nished Uie value, as well as the quantity, of the presents, to which 
they were eutiUed, eiUier from custom or treaty, on the accession 
of a now emperor. TTiey expressed, and they communicated to 
their countrymen, their strong sense of Uie naUunal affront. The 
irascible minds of the chiefs wore exasperated by Uie suspicion of 
contempt; and the martial youth crowded to their standard. Be- 
fore Valentinian could pass the Alps, Uio villages of Gaul were io 
flames; before his general Dagalaiphus could encounter the Ale- 
manni, Uiey had secured the captives aud the spoil in Uie forests of 
Germany. In the beginning of the ensuing year, the military a. d. 3«s. 
force of Uie whole nation, in deep and solid columns, broke Uiruugh 
tlie barrier of Uu“ Rhine, during the severity of a northern winter. 

Two Uomaii counts were defeated and inorlally wounded; and the 
standard of the Heruli and Batavians fell into the hands of the con- 
querors, who displayed, with insulting shouts and menaces, the 
trophy of their victory. The' standard was recovered; hut Uie 
Batavians had not redeemed Uie shame of Uieir disgrace and fliglit 

(M) Aaimiaa. xivi. ' TaWBiu adtli a k>og and gaad sole «n Uie maitcr of U*e ofiaaa. 
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in the eyes of their severe judge. It was the opinion of Valentinian^ ^ 
that his soldiers must learn to fear their commander, before they 
could cease to fear the enemy. The troops were solemnly as- 
sembled; and the trembling Katavians were inclosed within the 
circle of the Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal ^ 
and, as if ho disdained to punish cowardice with death, he inflicted 
a stain of indelible ignominy on the ufliccrs, whose misconduct and 
pusillanimity were found to be the flrst occasion of the defeat. The 
Batavians wore degraded from their rank, stripped of tbeir.anns, 
and condemned to be sold for slaves to the highest bidder^- ' At tfau 
tremendous sentence the troops fell prostrate on the ground, de- 
precated tile indignation of their sovereign, and protested, that, if he 
would indulge them in another trial, Uiey would approve themselves 
not unworthy of the name of Homans, and of his soldiers. Yalen- 
tinian, with ailectod reluctance, yielded to their entreaties : the 
Batavians resumed their arms ; and, witli their arms, the invincible 
resolution of wiping away their disgrace in the blood of the Alo- 
manni (89). The principal command was declined by Dagalaiphus; 
and that experienced general, who had represented, perhaps with 
too much prudence, the extreme ditlicultiesof Uio undertaking, had 
the mortilication, before the end of the campaign, of seeing his rival 
Jovinus convert those difflculties into a decisive advantage over the 
Thcii scattered forces of the Barbarians. At tlie head of a well-disciplined 
army of cavalry, infantry,' and light troops, Jovinus advanced, witli 
cautious and rapid sb^s, to Scarponna (90),* in thd territory of 
Metz, where he surprised a large dmsion of the Alemanni, before 
they had time to run to their arms; and flushed his soldiers with 
the confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. Another division, 
or rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and wanton devasta- 
tion of the adjacent country, reposed themselves on tlie shady 
banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, w ho had viewed the ground with 
the eye of a general, made his silent approach through a deep and 
woody vale, till he could distinctly perceive the indolent security 
of the Germans. Some were bathing their huge limbs in the river; 
others were combing their long and flaxen hair; others again were 
swallowing large draughts of rich and delicious wine. On a sudden 
they heard the sound of the Homan trumpet; they saw the enemy 
in their camp. Astonishment produced disorder; disorder was 
followed by flight and dismay; and the confused multitude of the 
bravest warriors was pierced by the swords and javelins of the 

(M) IromiaD. itvU. I. Zosimut, 1. iv. p. 208. Tbe diigracc of ibc BaUriaa* U rappresaed b; the 
coolrinftorary soldier, from a irgard for mililarjr honour, which could ool alTccl a Greek rhetorician 
. the succi.'irdiDg age. 

(90) See D’AoviUe, Notice de rAncicnoe Gaulc, p. 587. The name of the Moselle, which is not 
•peciCed hjAmmiau'is, iiclcarlj uudcraUiod b; MaKt>u (Uist, of the Anciuot Germaus, vii. 2.). 

* Cbarpeigne oo the Moselle. Maunert. — M. 
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legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives escaped to the third, 
and most considerable, camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near 
Chalons in Champagne : the straggling detachments were hastily 
recalled to their standard ; and the Barbarian chiefs, alarmed and 
admonished by the fate of their companions, prepared to encounter, 
in a decisive battle, the victorious forces of the lieutenant of Valen* 
tinian. The bloody and obstinate conflict lasted a whole siunmer’s 
day, wiUi equal valour, and with alternate success. The Romans 
at length'iprervailed, with the loss of about twelve hundred men. 

Six thousand of the Alemanni were slain, four thousand were 
wounded r and the brave Jovinus, after chasing the flying remnant 
of their host as far as the banks of the Rhine, return^ to Faris, to 
receive the applause of his sovereign, and the ensigns of: the con- 
sulship for the ensuing year (91). The triumph of ttie Romans Joiy. 

was indeed sullied by their treatment of the captive king, whom 
they hung on a gibbet, without the knowledge of their indignant 
general. This disgraceful act of cruelty, which might bo imputed 
to the fury of the troops, was followed by the deliberate murder of 
iWithicab, the son of Vadomair ; a German prince, of a weak and 
sickly constitution, but of a daring and formidablf^ spirit. The 
domestic assassin was instigated and protected by the Romans (92) ; 
and the violation of the laws of humanity and justice betrayed 
their secret apprehension of the weakness of the declining empire. 

The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in public councils, as long 
as they retain any confidence in the power of the sword. 

AVhilo the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by tbeir recent v,ieiiuni»B 
calamities, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the unexpected iotuhL‘ui« 
surprisal of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city of the Upper 
Germany. In the unsuspicious moment of a Christian festival,' 

Rando, a bold and artful chieftain, who had long meditated his 
attempt, suddenly passed Uie Rhine; entered the defenceless town, 
and retired with a multitude of captives of either sex. Valentinian 
resolved to execute severe vengeance on the whole body of the 
nation. Count Sebastian, witli the bands of Italy and Illyricum, 
was ordered to invade their country, most probably on the side of 
Rhietia. The emperor in person, accompanied by his son Gratian, • 
passed the Rhine at the head of a formidable army, which was sup- 
ported on both flanks by Jovinus and Severiis, the two masters- 
general of the cavalry and infantry of the West. The Alemanni, 
unable to prevent the devastation of tlieir villages, fixed their camp 
on a lofty, and almost inaccessible, mountain, in the modern duchy 
of W irtemberg, and resolutely expected theapproach of the Romans. 

(91) Tbe bailies arc described by AmniauuB [ixrii. 9.)t ind bj Zptimot (I It. p. 909.) ; wbo rap* 
pMMYalenliniao (o have been present. ^ • 

{93} Slndio lolicilante nostrnnun, ocrobuH. Ammiao. ixrii. 10. 
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The life of Valenlinian iwaA ’??Tpo8e<l to imminent danger by the 
intrepid cariosity with which he persisted to expicfre some see 
and unguarded path. A troop of Barbanans suddenly rose front 
their ambuscade : and the emperor, who rigorously spurred his 
horse down a steep and slippery descent, was obliged to leave 
behind him his armour-bearer, and his helmet, magnificently cn- 
richeil with gold and precions stones. At the signal of the general 
assault, the Roman troops encompassed and ascended the mountain 
of Solicinium on three diflerent sides.* Every step which they 
gaimnl, increased th<*ir aniour, and abated the resistance of the 
enemy : and after their unite<l forces had occupied the summit of 
the hill, they impetuously urged the Barbarians down the northern 
descent, where count Sebastian was posted to intercept their 
retreat. After this signal victory, Valentinian rehirned to his winter 
quarters at Treves ; where he’ indulged the public joy by the exhi- 
bition of splendid and tritimphal games (93]. But the xvisc mo- 
narch, instead of aspiring to the conq<iest of Germany, confined his 
attention to the important and laborious defence of the Gallic fron- 
tier, against ^n enemy whose strength was renewed by a stream of 
daring volunteers, which incessantly flowed from the most di.stant 
tribes of the North (9A). The banks of the llhine,f from its sotmec 

(03) TWe ef Tal«atiiri»n If relatMl bt AmaitaiQM (nrfl. Id.); hr 

niui IMofcU. 421, <Sic.], who fooluhlj tlal ibo Roatiif «tera i^^aonol of ibe sourcet cl tko 

DaniilM*. 

(94) Itamanit oniai Mtio, Jam IimI^ ab lomaabirfis ffimit taritUt^ faauam hnmhiala ; il» wp haa 
au)o)i*»cit. ut fuiwp loDgii u.'cttlia a»ti(nolur ioUcta. Anmiaa. xxtiiU. 5. The voimt <le BmI 

Pi'iiplog Hi* I’Kuropf, loin. vi. p. 370.) ascribes Ibc fccondil)' of tbo Alcoianni to tbeir oasv aJop« 
tk>a of alnnfp'ra.t 



* Rannrrt U nnablc to Tit the position of Soli* 
dninm. DarfHio (in Coimn. Aeatl. Eloct. Palat. 
V. 1 4 .) conjrclurca Scb«rcUin|(oo, near Ucidel* 
iN'rj;. Sco M’agncr'i note. Rt. Martin. SuIU in 
Wirlomliorg, near iho losircea of the Neckor. St. 
Vartiii, ill. 339. — M. 

This eapianatioQ, cart Mr. Malthns^ ^*odIt 

** rnnoTos tbo ditflcoIlT a liulo further off. It 
** mako* tbo eanb roil upon the torloiao, but 
** does not trl) IIS on «rhal the tortoise' rests. M'e 
** mar still ask svbal nortbern reaorroir supplied 
this ioccscanl stream of daring adventurers? 
Montos<|aiou*8 solution of tbc problem, will, I 
** tbink, hardW be admitted (Grandeor et Deet- 
** ileocc des Romains, c. 16 . p. 187 .) * * * * The 
whole difBculty, bowover, is at once removed 
** if we apply to the Gennao nations, at that 
** time, a fact which is to geocrally known to 
have occurred in America, and suppose that, 
** wbm not checked by wars and famine, they 
** increased at a rate that would doable their 
numbers in twenty-five or thirty years. The 
*• propriety and even tbo necessity of applying 
** this rate of increase to (be InbabiUnU of an- 
** dent Germany, will strikingly appear from that 
** most valuable picture of tbeir manners which 
** has been left us by Tacitus (Tac. deMor. Germ. 
** 16 . to 20.) * * * With these maDDcrs, and a 



habit of enterprise and omigrMion, which 
** wosild anUtrallv remove all fears about provtd* 
** ing for a family, it is difBouJi to coooeive a so- 
cii’ty with a stronger principle of increase in it, 
** and wo see at oaeo that prolifie aonree of ar^ 
** roics and colonics against which the force of 
** the Roman empire so long stniggbM with dif- 
** ficuity, and under wbkh it nltimately snnk. 
** U U not probable that, for two period toge- 
tlier, or even for one, the population within 
“ the confines of Germany ever doubted itself In 
“ twoDly-fivc years. Their perpeioal wars, tbo 
“ rude slate agriculture, and parllrul.iHy iho 
'* very strange custom adopted by roost <k tbo 
trilies of marking their barriers by extenaive 
*' deserts, wrould prevent any very great actual 
** iocroase of numbers. At no one period oould 
the country bo called well peopM, tbough it 
** was often rednndant In population. * * * 
“ Instead of clearfog their foreau, drataing thdr 
swamps, and rendering tlieir soil lit to support 
** in extended population, they found It more 
** congenial to their martial habits and impatient 
** dispositions to go in rpicst of food, of pinoder, 
^ or of glory, into other countries.** Malthas 
on Population, I. p. 128. — 6. 

( The course of the Recker was likewise 
strongly guarded. Tbe hyperbolical eulogy of 
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to the streightsof the ocean, were closely planted with strong castles 
and convenient tOwers; new works, and ne«' arms, were invented 
by the ingenuity of a prince who was skilled in the mechanical 
arts; and his numerous levies of Roman and Barbarian youth were 
■everely trained in all the exercises of war. The progress of the 
work, which was sometimes opposed by modest representations, and 
sometimes by hostile attempts, secured the tranquillity of Gaul 
during the nine subsequent years of the administration of Valen- 
linian (95). 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise maxims 
of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the intestine divi- a^ 3ti.’ 
sions of the tribes of Germany. About Uie middle of the fourth 
century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace and Thuringia, on either 
side of the Elbe, were occupied by the vague dominion of the Btna- 
Aubdians ; a warlike and numerous people,* of the Vandal race (96), 
whose obscure name insensibly swelled into a powerful kingdom, 
and has finally settled on a flourishing province. The most remarkr 
able circumstance in the ancient manners of the Burgundians, ap- 
pears to have been the diflerence of their civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution. The appellation of Hendinot was given to the king 
or general, and the title of Sinittus to the lugh-priest, of the na- 
tion. The person of the priest was sacred, and his dignity perpe- 
tual ; but the temporal government was held by a very precarious 
tenure. If the events of war accused the courage or conduct of the 
king, ho was immediately deposed ; and the injustice of his sub- 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the earth and the 
regularity of the seasons, which seemed to fall more properly 
within the sacerdotal department (97). The disputed possession of 
some salt-pits (98) engaged the Alemanni and the Burgundians in 
frequent contests : the latter were easily tempted, by the secret 
solicitations, and liberal ofiers, of the emperor; and their fabiilons 
descent from the Roman soldiers, who had formerly been leR to 



(0$) AimniaD. xwiii. 9. Zosiinnf, 1. it. p. 914. Tito youogorTlclAr montions tbc m^cbaaical 
gpnin* ftf Valriitinian, nova anna nmltlari ; fingrrr terra M*!! limn gimuKicra. 

(90) |wbla lnneuaa»tlribo> afRuralt's ; ct Men ra«lunn0cK GoiiimH unlrertlf. 

mian. xxviii. S. 

(97) 1 am alwat* apt to tntpeci Itittoriant and tratrllcn of improvinR natrannlinary facti into go- 

neral Ammianus osrri^ a similar custom to Egypt ; and tlic fbinc«o bavi* iinpulotl it to tin: 

Ta>Uin, or Roman emplrn (Do Gni(^n, Uht. dr$ Hunn, tom. it. part i. p. 79.}. 

(98) Salinarum Gnininqoe causa Alomannis nepejurgabaot. Ammian. xxviii. 5. Possibly thoy 
dlafutod tbn powowion of tho Sato, a river wkirb produced salt, and whicU bad boon the object of 
nuieal oosteotioii. Tacit. Anna). xUi. ST., and Lipsius ad loc. 



Rymmacbns aiKortt that tbe ifeeber first became 
knona to the Romans by the conquests aud for. 
tilications of ValcnUnian. b'tinc primutn victorifs 
tnis oxtemos flatiai pnblicatnr. Gandeat sor* 
Titute, captitos innotuit. Symm. Oral. p. 29. 
— V. 

* According to the general opinioii -tko Bar- 
guodians formed a Gothic or Yaodalic tribey wbo 



froui the banks of the lower Tistula, made in« 
cursions^ on one ^do towards TransyWaoia, on 
the other towards the centre of Germanr. All 
that rc4na ins of the Burgondiao language is Go- 
thic. * * Nothing in their cnslomt indicatea a 
diiTereot origin. Hahn Bruity Geog. tom. i. p. 8K. 
(edit. 
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garrison the fortresses of Drusus, was admitted with mutual credu> 
iity, as it was conducive to mutual interest (99). An army of 
fourscore thousand Burgundians soon appeared on the banks of the 
Rhine ; and impatiently required the support and subsidies which 
Valeiitinian had promised : but they were amused witlwescuses 
and delays, till at length, after a fruitless expectation, they were 
compelled to retire. The arms and fortifications of the Gallic fron- 
tier checkctl the fury of their just resentment ; and their massacre 
of the captives served to embitter the hereditary feud of the Burgun- 
dians and the Alemanni. The inconstancy of a wise prince may, 
perhaps, be explained by some alteration of circumstances ; and, 
perhaps, it was the original design of Valentinian to intimidate, 
rather than to destroy ; as the; balance of power would have been 
equally overturned by the extirpation of either of the German na- 
tions. Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macrianiis, who, with 
a Roman name, had a.ssumcd the arts of a soldier and a statesman, 
deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, with a light 
and unincumbered band, condescended to pass the Rhine, marched 
fifty miles into tlie country, and would infallibly have seized the 
object of his pursuit, if his judicious measures had not been de- 
feated by the impatience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards 
admitted to the honour of a personal conference with the emperor; 
and the favours which he received, fixed liim, till the hour of his 
death, a steady and sincere friend of the republic (100). 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian ; but 
the sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depredations 
of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we have a dear and 
domestic interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus ; and in the maps 
of Ptolemy, it faintly marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric (tenin- 
sula, and three small -islands towards the mouth of the Elbe (101). 
This contracted territory, the present duchy of Sleswig, or i>erliaps 
of Holstein, was incapable of pouring forth the inexhaustible 
swarms of Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the Bri- 
tish island with tlieir language, their laws, and their colonies ; 
and w ho so long defended the liberty of tlic North against the arms 



(99) Jam imlp trmftorihM friccii lobolm fUf Rnmanam BurgiiotlU aciant : and (ho aagna tra- 
dition RroditaNT asMimotl a more rognlar Torm (Oroa. 1. vii. f. M.). It iaannihilatrd by the drcialTa 
aothohiT of Plinr, tvbn compoaod ihr Uiitory of Dnisa«, am) ktvmI in GcrmanT (Flln. ftretmd. 
Epi»t. iii. $.), within «xty yean aflrr Iho doatb of that krro. Grrmanomm y tm o ro qtiiaqno ; Tin- 
tiiii, quorum pars Jiuryutidtonrs, Ac. (Hist. Nalur. iv. 28.}. 

(100) The wars and negotiations, relativo to the Burgundians and Alemanni, arc distinctly r^tod 
by Ammiinus Narcollinus (ixviii. 5. xxix. 4. xxx. 3 }. Orosius{l. vii. c. 32.), and the Chronicles 
of Jeroin aud Cassiodorus, fix tome dates, and add some rircumslancca. 

(101) Kiel rov t?; KtuCpix'/j; ^tppovnv^v 2i9t;9vi(. At the nortbem oxlremily 

of the peninsula (the Cimbric promontory of Fiiny, iv. 27.), Ptolemy fixes the remnant of therimbrs. 
lie fdls the interval iM'Inccn the .Saxons and the Cimbri with six obtenre tribes, who were united, 
as oarly a« the sixth centnnr, under the national ap|telUUon of Danes. See Claver. German. Antiq. 
1. iii. c. 21 , 22,23. 
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of Charlemagne (102). The solution of this difficulty is easily de- 
riTcd from the similar manners, and loose constitution, of tho 
tribes of Germany ; which were blended witli each other by tho 
slightest accidents of war or friendship. The situation of the na- 
tive Saxons disposed them to embrace tho hazardous professions of 
fishermen and pirates ; and the success of their first adventures 
would naturally excite tho emulation of their bravest countrymen, 
who were impatient of tho gloomy solitude of their woods and 
mountains. Every tide might float down the Elbe whole fleets of 
canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid associates, who aspired to 
behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to taste the wealth 
' and luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem probable, however, 
that tho most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons were furnished 
by tho nations who dwelt along tho shores of tho Daltic. 'I'hcy 
possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation, and tho habits of 
naval war ; but tho difficulty of issuing through the northern co- 
lumns of Hercules (103) (which, during several months of the year, 
arc obstructed with ice) confined their skill and courage within tho 
limits of a spacious lake. The rumour of tho successful arma- 
ments which sailed from the mouth of tho Elbe, would soon pro- 
voke them to cross tlio narrow isthmus of Sloswig, and to launch 
their vessels on the great sea. The various troops of pirates and 
adventurers, who fought under the same standard, were insensibly 
united in a permanent society, at first of rapine, and afterwards of 
government. A military confederation was gradually moulded into 
a national body, by the gentle operation of marriage and consan- 
guinity; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, accepted 
the name and laws of the Saxons. If the fact were not established 
by the most unquestionable evidence, we should appear to abuse 
tlie credulity of our readers, by the description of the vessels in 
which the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves of the Ger- 
man Ocean, the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The keel 
• of their largo flat-bottomed boats was framed of light timber, but 
the sides and iip|>cr works consisted only of wicker, with a co- 
vering of strong hides (10(»). In tlio course of their slow and dis- 



(IM) «. D’A 0 »in» (liiablincmnt det tiaU ile rEarop»,4c. p. 19— W.| bw m>rk«l Ibc eimiiie 
timiU of the Sasopy of Charleou|(pe. 

(103) The ftoel of Dnuoi had la iWir oUerapi to pMa* Of even to tpficoKh, ibo .Soand 
( iltletU from ao obvioot reambbaco, the colitmu of Hrimlea), apJ lb« piyal ODterpriae »«• Ro- 
ver reantnei) (TacU. tie Moribni Carman, e. M.). The knowledge wbteb the Romans acquired 
of (bo oaval powers of ibe Baltic ( c. 44, 44. ), waa oUaiaml by ibeir land jonreies U search of 



(104) Qain allremonctts plratam Sasona tneius 

Sperabat ; cai pcUa lalom nloire BriUoaum 
Ludns ; el assulo glauaun marc Gadera letnbo. 

Sidon. la Panegyr. Avil. 309. 

Tha Benina of imIUled, for a particoUr serrice, these rode, bat light vessels, which were 
likcwiM used by ibo natives of BHuio (Comment da Bell. Civil, i. SI. and (intchanil, Nonveanx 
Mi'inoirca MUitaires, tom. U. p. 41, 42-). The BriUih vciaeU would now utoaiih tbo genlos of 
Cesar. 
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Unt navigations, they roust always have becu exposed to the dan- 
ger, and very frequently to the misfortune, of shipwreck ; and the 
naval annals of Uie Saxons were undoubtedly filled wiUj the ac- 
counts of the losses which they sustained on the coasts of Britain 
and Gaul. But the daring spirit of the pirafes braTcd the perils both 
of the sea and of the shore : their skill was confirmed by the habits 
of enUTprise ; the nuwiest of their mariners was alike capable of 
handling an oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting a Tessel; and 
the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a fi'mpcst, which con- 
cealed their design, and dispersed Uie fleets of tl>e enemy (lUS). 
After they had acquired an accurate knowledge of the maritime 
provinces of the West, they extended the scene of tlveir depred*- 
tions, and the most sequestere*! places had no reason to presume on 
their security. The Saxon boats drew so little water, that they 
could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred miles up the great 
rivers ; their weight v<as so inconsiderable, that they were trans- 
ported on waggons from one river to another ; and the pirates who 
had entered the mouth of the Seine, or the Ubinc, might descend, 
371. w ith the rapid stream of the Hhone, into the Mediterranean. Under 
tlie reign of Valenlinian, tlie maritime provinces of Gaul were af- 
flicted by the Saxons : a military count was slatione<l for tlic de- 
fence of the sesKToast, or Armorican limit ; and that oflicor, who 
found his strength, or his abilities, unequal to tlic task, implored 
the assistance of Sevems, mastiT-general of the infantry. The 
Saxons, surrounded and outnumbered, were forced to relinquish 
their spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and robust youth 
to serve in the Imperial armies. They stipulated only a safe and 
honourable rctmat : and the condition was readily granted by the 
Boman general ; who meditated an act of perfidy (lOti), imprudent 
as it was inhnman, while a Saxon remained alive, and in anus, to 
revenge the fate of his countrymen. The premature eagerness of 
the infantry, who were secretly posted in a deep valk^y, betrayed 
th<‘ ambuscade; and they would perhaps have fallen the victims of * 
their own treachery, if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the 
noise of the combat, had not hastily advanced to extricate their 
companions, and to overwhelm the undaunted valour of titc Sax- 
ons. Some of the prisoners were saved from the edge of the sword, 
to shed their blood in the amphitheatn* : and the orator Symma- 
chus complains, tliat twenty-nine of those des|>erate savages, by 
strangling themselves with llieir own hands, had disappointed the 
amusement of the public. Yet the |iolitc and philosophic citizens 



(105) The ortgioal xrownt nf thi> S«xon pirato* may bo rnoml in SkIoqibi ApoUinarii (I. viii. 
HfHst. $. p. edit. Sirmofid.]* and the beat eoaimcntarv in iIh> Abhr da Bet (Btat. Crilwpie de la 
Itmarrhir Fran^iac, &'c. (noi. i. I. i. c. 16. p. 146—155. See likewiae p. 77, 78.). 

( 106 ) Ammian. (nriii. 5.) jiKtifca tbh hrearh of Ciilh le pirate* ami rohlMTa; and OrottiM (1. rii. 
c. 33.) mure clearly oipreaaca tbvic real gtuit; virlulc alqac agiliUlc Icmbilc*. 
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of Romo wore impressod with the deepest horror, when they were 
informed that the .Saxons consecrated to the gods the tythe of their 
kuman spoil ; and, that they ascertained by lot the objects of the 
barbarous sacrifice (107). 

II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandina* li. bmtaw. 
rians and Spaniards, which flattered the pride, and amused lhe^'“pS»!“’' 
credulity, of our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished in the 
light of science and philosophy (106). The present age is satisfied 
with the simple and rational bpinion, that the islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland were gradually peopled from the adjacent con- 
tinent of Gaid. From the coast of Kent, to the extremity of Caith- 
ness and Lister, the memory of a Celtic origin was distinctly pre- 
served, in the ]ierpetaal resemblance of langnage, of religion, and 
of manners : and the poenHar characters of the British tribes might 
be naturally ascribed to the influence of accidental and local circum- 
stances (100). The Roman Province was reduced to the state of 
civilised and peaceful servitude : the rights of savage bcedom were 
contracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants of 
that northern region were divided, as early as the reign of Con- 
stantine, between the two great tribes of the Scots and of the 
Prcrs(llO), who have since experienced a very different fortune. 

The power, and almost the memory of the Piets have been extin- 
guished by thinr successful rivals; and the Soots, after maintaining 
for ages the dignity of an indqiendent kingdom, have multiplied, 
by an equal and vohmtary union, the honours of the E^nglish name. 

The hand of nature had contributed to mark the ancient distinction 
of the Scots and Piets. Tlie former were the men of the hills, and 
the latter those of the plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia may 
be considered as a level and fertile country, which, even in a rude 
state of tillage, was capable of producing a considerable quantity 

(lOT) Svmmacbii« (I. U. 46;) ttHI prMnm#* lo mPDlion tlMt Mcm! mbias of Soentr* am) pb^ 
lo«o|>b) . Stdooins, bUbop of OermoBt, nitgblcoodfan ( 1. viik cpiit. 6.)« iucooMsteDCfy * 

ihi’ iuimun sacrifix'THt of Ihc Satoni. 

|l08j la Uk' Iw'gionlrif; of thb last canton, tho Ifarnpd Camdea iias obltKod to aodormim', with 
rM|M'i;iUil M'svpiicikKOf tbc Romauc*^ of Drutut ibr Trujaii ; who u oow buried io wieiit oUition, with 
Sen/a, ihi? dau^bior of Pharaoh, and b«T oiimcron* pr»»^pny. Tel 1 am inform»sl. ibal tome rh.im- 
ptooa of tb« Milfiftn colony may itiN be found amoDg the original ndlivet of Ircbnd. A people 
dj><iti«G«d with their prxWfni tXHidiUon, grasp at any visioas of their p-iel or future glory. 

(lOfl) Tacitus, or ralberbisfalbgr-ln-law Agrirola, might remark the German or Spanish complexion 
of some British tribes. Hot It was their sober deliberate opinion : ^ In unixersum lameci mstimantl 
** Gallos sicinam solum octupa>se cradibilo eu. Eunim sacra deprebonda*. . . sermo baud mullum 
“ dtxcrsns {lo Vit. Agricol.c. xl.) " Ca-sar had obserwed their common religion (Comment, de Bello.*' , 

Galileo, vl. i 3 .); and in his time the emigratina from the Belgic Gaal was a recent, or at Icnat aa 
historical, event (v. lO-]. Camden, the British Strabo, has modestly ascerUined ourgeooiiM* auU» 
qoltiM (BriLnnnia, vol. t. IntroxlOciiou. p. Il.*-Ttxl.). 

(110) In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian anUqnity, I have choaen for my gnidet two 
learned and Ingenious Highlanders, whom their birth ami education had {peculiarly qualitud for Uml 
office. See Critical Dissertations on the Origin, AuliqtiUies, Ac. of tho Caledonians, by Dr. John 
Karpherson, London, 1766, in 4lo; and, Introduction to the History ofGrrat BnUin and IrvUiMl,by 
lames Maephersoo, Esq. London, 1773, in 4lo. third edit. Dr. Haq>herson wa.s a minister in the 
Isle nf Sky ; and it H a circnmsunce honooraMe for the preaont age, lhal a work, replete with eru- 
dition and cHUdun, ihoold bhve been compoaed in the moat remote of the Bebridet, 
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of corn; and the epithet of cruitnich, or ■wheat-eaters, expressed 
the contempt, or envy, of the carnivorous highlander. The culli- 
valion of the earth might introduce a more accurate separation of 
property, and the habits of a sedentary life; but the love of arms 
and rapine was still the ruling passion of the Piets ; and their war- 
riors, who stripped themselves for a day of battle, w ere distinguish- 
ed, in the eyes of the Romans, by the strange fashion of painting 
their naked bodies with gaudy colours and fantastic figures. The 
western part of Caledonia irregularly rises into wild and barren 
hills, which scarcely repay the toil of the husbandman, and are 
most profitably used for the pasture of cattle. The highlanders 
were condemned to the occupations of shepherds and hunters; and, 
as they seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, they ac- 
quired the expressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, 
is said to be equivalent to that of wanderers, or vagrants. The 
inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek a fresh supply of 
food in the w aters. The deep lakes and hays which intersect their 
country arc plentifully stored with fish; and they gradnally ven- 
tured to cast their nets in the waves of the ocean. The vicinity of 
the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along the western coast of 
Scotland, tempted their curiosity, and improved their skill; and 
they acquired, by slow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, of ma- 
naging their boats in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their noc- 
turnal course by the light of the well-known stars. The two bold 
headlands of Caledonia almost touch the shores of a spacious island, 
which obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Green ; 
and has preserved, with a slight alteration, the name of Erin, or 
lerne, or Ireland. It is probable, that in some remote period of 
antiquity, the fertile plains of Lister received a colony of hungry 
Scots; and that the strangers of the North, who had dared to en- 
counter the arms of the legions, spread their conquests over the 
savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary island. It is certain, 
that, in the declining age of the Roman empire, Caledonia, Ireland, 
and tlie Isle of Man, were inhabited by the Scots, and Uiat the 
kindred tribes, who were often associatwl in military enterprize, 
were deeply affected by the various accidents of their mutual for- 
tunes. They long chorish<>d the lively tradition of their common 
name and origin : and the missionaries of the Isle of Saints, w ho 
..^..diffused the light of Christianity over North Britain, establishe<] the 
vain opinion, that their Irish countrymen were the natural, as well 
" as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The loose and obscure 
tradition has been preserved by the venerable Bede, who scattered 
some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth century. On this 
slight foundation, an huge superstructure of fable was gradually 
reared, by the bards, and the monks; two orders of men, who 
equally abused the privilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with 
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mistaken pride, adopted their Irish genealogy : and the annals of a 
long line of imaginary kings have been adorned by the fancy of 
Boethius, and the classic elegance, of Buchanan(lll). 

Six years after the death of Constantine, the destructive inroads TScir 
of the Scots and Piets required the presence of his youngest son, '“Briuin.** 

■who reigned in the Western empire. Constans visit^ his British 
dominions : but we may form some estimate of the importance of 
his achievements, by the language of panegyric, which celebrates 
only his triumph over the elements, or, in other words, the good 
> ' fortune of a safe and easy passage from the port of Boulogne to the 
harbour of Sandwich (112). The cadamities which the afflicted 
provincials continued to experience, from foreign war and domestic 
tyranny, were aggravated by the feeble and corrupt administration 
of the eunuchs of Constantius ; and the transient relief which they 
might obtain from the virtues of Julian, was soon lost by the absence 
and death of their benefactor. The sums of gold and silver which 
had been painfully collected, or liberally transmitted, for the pay- 
ment of the troops, were intercepted by tlie avarice of tlie com- 
manders; discharge's, or, at least, exemptions, from the military 
service were publicly sold ; the distress of the soldiers, who were 
injuriously deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, provoked 
them' to frequent desertion ; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, 
and tho highways were infested with rubbers (113). The oppression 
of the good, and tho impunity of tho wicked, equally contributed 
to diffuse through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt; and m 

every ambitious subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a 
reasonable hope of subverting the weak and distracted government 

(ni) The Iriih deecenl of the Scots lia« lifoo mrireit, io the last motncDla of iu decay, and »trc* 
nuoukly sapf>orted by tho Rev. Ur. Whitaker (Hi«t. of Uaticlicslcr, vol. i. p. 430, 431.1 aud Oenuioa 
flUtory of the Briloas a$«ertad, dfc. p. IS4 — ’i93.). Yet be arkooxvlcdip'*, I. That the Scots of Am> 
mianas Uarcellinin (A.D.340.) were already aetUod io Caledonia; and that the Roman aothors do 
not alTorJ any hiou of their emigration from another country. % That alt the accounts of such 
entgrations, which have been aaserted or received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English an* 
tiqoaries ( Buchanan, Camden, Ushiv, SiilliugflceL, dee.), are totally fabulooa. 3. That thrvo of the 
Irish trib^, which arc fnentiooed hy Ptolemy [A.l>. ISO.), were ofCaledouian exlraclioo. 4. That 
a younger brnneh of Caledonian princes of the bonve of Fiogal, acquired and possesscxl the monarchy 
of Ireland. After these cou^essioas, the remaioiiig differcoco between Mr. W bitakrr and hu ad* 
wersaries is minute and olwrnre. The genuine hittory, which he produces, of a F«^us, the cousia 
of Oftsian, who was transplanted ( A.D.370. ) Irom Irvlaod to Caledonia, U built on a conj^'cltiral 
M2|iple(neDt to the Erse poetry; and the feeble evidence of Bicbard of Cirmceslcr, a monk of tho 
fourleeutb century. The lively spint of the learned and ingenious antiquarian has templed him to 
forget the nature of a question, winch he so rrAefwenffy debates, and so absotuftly decides.* 

(ir.2} liyenie tnuicoU’s ac uvicntes nodas cakaslis Occaoi sub rent ii veslris; .... inS|H*ralam 
iropcralorii faciem Britannus espavU. Julius Firmicits Malcrnus de Errorc Profau. Relig. p. 464. 
edit. Gronov. ad calcem Minuc. F»l. See TllVmoot {Hist, des Empereurs, lorn. Iv. p. 336.). 

(113) Libauins, Oral. Parent. C. xxsix. p. 201. This ettriout passage has csca;icd the dibgeuw tf 
onr British aoti(|uari«3S. 

* This rootroverty has not ilanben*d since veral pages fairly to bring down the dispute to 
the days of Gibbon, Wc have utreauous advo- our own days, and {icrbips, wc should be no 
cates of the PI»o;nician c^igin of the Irish; and nearer to toy satisfactory theory than Giblnm was. 
each of the old theories, with seviYal new ones, ~ M. 
mainlaina iu parlisaut. It would require se* 
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of Britain. The hostile tribes of the North, who detested the pride 
and power of tlio king of the World, suspended their domestic 
feuds ; and tiio Barbarians of the land and sea, the Snots, the Pkts, 
and the Saxons, spread themselvea, with rapid and irresistible fury, 
from the wall of Antoninus to the shores of Kent. B»ery produc- 
tion of art and nature, erery object of convenience or luxury, which 
they were incapable of creating by labour, or proouring by trade, 
was accumulated in the rich and fruitful province of Britain (1 1%). 
A pbilosopho' may deplore the eternal (hscord of the human race, 
but he will confess, that the desire of spoil is a more rational ppw- 
Tocation than the vanity of Cont|uest. From the age of Gonslantiue 
to that of the Plantagencts, this rapacknis spirit continued to in- 
stigate the poor and hardy Caledonians : Init the same people, whose 
generous humanity seems to inspire the songs of Ossian, was dis- 
graced by a savage ignorance of the virtues of peace, and of the 
bws of war. Their southern neighbours have feU, and perhaps 
exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the Soots and Piets (1 IS); 
and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Atta€Otti(116), the enemies, 
and afterwards the soldiers, of Valeiitinian, are accused, by an eye- 
witness, of delighting in the tngp* of human flesh. When they 
hunted the woods for prey, it is said, that they attacked lhcshc|d>erd 
rather than liis flock; and that they curiously selected Uie moat 
delicate and brawny parts both of males and females, which they 
prepared, for their horrid repasts (117). If, in the neiglibeiichood 
of the commercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals 
has really existed, we may contemplate, in the period of the Scottish 



(114) Tlio Calridoniaoii praised and coveird the gold, the fteods^ the iigbu, &e. of the sfrettger. 
See Dr. Blairs Dissertation on Ossian, sol. ii. p. 343.; and Mr. Mjqdierson's Inlrotliiction, p. 
043— 286. 

(115) Lord Lrttfdton has dre u awf ntlaUy rrialed (HMorf of Hrnr; II. vol. i. p. and Sir 
David DalrxmplV has slightly tnrnUont'd ( Annals of Scniluid, %ol. i. p. 60.), a harharotia inroad of 
the Scots., at a tine ;A.D. 1131.) when law, religion, and society, nosl have soflenod their prhailive 
manoers. 

(116) AlUcoltl Mlkma bofninnni natio. Amnian. xiTii. 8. Camden (lotroduct. p. cUi.) has 
restored iheii tnie name in the teal of Jeron. The hands of AttseotU, which Jerom bad seem in 
Gaul. wi>re afterwards slaUoned la Italy and IlUricnra ( NoGlia, S. niii. utaia. il.}. 

(IIT) Com i;ise addesceotfllns in Gallia vidorim Allacotlos (or Sroto§| genlem BrittaDnicnm h«« 
vanis reset ramibm; et c«m per silvas |<»rromm greges, el anitonjenim pocudimique n'|>orlan4, 
pastorum nafas et feminamni po/n/lof soWe abi^ndere ; et has solas cibonun delicias asbs> 
trari. Soch is the evidence of Jorora ( tom. ii. p. 73. ), wh^ veracitv i bud no reason lb <;{ao*>> 
lion. • 



* See Dr. Parr's works, iii. 03., where he 
qoesliims the propriety of Gilihon's translatioo of 
this pawage. The learnexl Doctor apfirorcs of 
the Tcrsioo pro|>n»cd b> a Mr. Gacbi'S, v>bu would 
Disk'* out that it was ihr deli<*3le |«arls of the 
■wine and the cattle, which w«»re eaten by tli'we 
•ncesU>rs of the Scotch nation. I cooNhs that 
eren to acquit them of this charge, 1 cannot 
agree to the new version, which, is my opinioo, 
Is directly rontrary Imth to the meaning of the 
words, and the general sense of the |iassage. 
But 1 would suggest, did Jerome, as a ^y, ao 



compaay these savages in any nf their booting 
ek|iediti(ms7 If he did not, how conhi be be an 
ere>wiiuess of this practice? The AtlacotU in 
Caul, must have bci'n in the serrire of Rome, 
wri’re they permitted to Indulge these cannibal 
pro|iensllic3at the expense, noioftht* flocks, hut 
of the shepherds of the priiviorei? Those «an« 
guinarr trophies of plunder would scarcely hare 
lieeti poUliidy eskibited lu a Homan city or a R<h 
nan camp. 1 must U‘are the kereiliury prwic 
of oar northern Dtughkoors at issno w ith iho 
racity of St. Jcrom.*~ M. 
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history, the epposito extremes of savage and civilised life. Such 
reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas ; and to encourage 
the pleasing hope, tliat New Zealand may produce, in some future 
age, the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere;. 

Every messenger wlio escaped across the Sritish channel, con- 
veyed tlie most melancholy and alarming tidings to the cars of Ya- 
lentinian ; and the emperor was soon infonned that the two military 
eommanders of the province had been surprised and cut olT by the 
Barbarians. Severus, count of the domestics, was lustily dis- 
patehed, and as suddenly recalled, by the court of Treves.. The re- 
presentations of Jovinus served only to indicate the greatness of the 
evil ; and, after a long and serious consultation, the defence, or 
rather Ute recovery, of Britain, was entrusted h> tlie abilities of the 
brave Theodosius. The exploits of tlut general, the father of a lino 
of emperors, iuve been. celebrated, with peculiar complacency, by 
the writers of the age : but Ids real merit deserved their applause ; 
and bis nomination was received, by the army and province, as a 
sure presage of approaching victory. He seized tlie favourable 
monietil of navigation, and. securely landed the numerous and ve- 
teran bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jorians and the Victors. 
In his march from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated 'se- 
veral parties of the Barbarians, released a multitude of ca()tives, 
and, after distributing to his soldiers a small portion of the spoil, 
established the lame of disinterested justice, by the restitution of the 
Knuinder to the rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, v ho 
had almost despaired of their safety, theuw open their gates; and 
as soon as Thc^osiiis had obtained from the court of Treves the 
important aid of a military lieutenant, and a civil governor, he 
execuhnl, with wisdom and vigour, the laborious task, of the deli- 
verance of Britain. The vagrant soldiers were recalled to their 
standard; an edict of amnesty dispelled the public apprehensions; 
and his cheerful example alleviated the rigour of martial discipline. 
The scattered and desultory warfare of the Barbarians, who infested 
Uie land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a signal victory; but 
tlie. prudent spirit, and consummate art, of the Roman general, 
were displayed in the operations of two campaigns, which succes- 
sively rescued every part of the province from the hands of a cruel 
and rapacious enemy. The splendour of the cities, and the security 
of the fortifications, were diligently restored, by the paterna^care 
of TheiMiositis : who with a strong hand confined the trembling Ca- 
ledonians to the northern angle of the island ; and perpetuah'd, by 
thu name and settlement of the new province of Valentia, the 
glories of the reign of Yalentiuian(llB). The voice of poetry and 

(118) Ammitiiiu hu oractMW rcpntscnlcd ( sz. L zxri. 4. zzTii. 8. xtTiii.S.) ibe wbolc stolM of 
tbo Brilisb war. 
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Tbeodoiiaa. 
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panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of troth, that the 
unknown regions of Thule were stained with the blood of the 
Piets; that the oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hyper- 
borean ocean ; and that the distant Orkneys were the scene of his 
naval victory over the Saxon pirates (119). He left the province 
nith a fair, as well as splendid, reputation : and was immediately 
promoted to the rank of master-general of the cavalry, by a prince, 
who could applaud, without envy, the merit of his servants. In 
the important station of the Upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain 
checked and defeated the armies of the Alcmanni, before he was 
chosen to suppress the revolt of Africa. 

111. The prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs the people 
to consider him as the accomplice, of his ministers. The military 
command of Africa had been long exorcised by count Romanus, 
and his abilities were not inadequate to his station : but, as sordid 
interest was the sole motive of his conduct, he acted, on most oc- 
casions, as if he had been the enemy of the province, and the friend 
of the Barbarians of the desert. The throe flourishing cities of 
Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the name of Tripoli, had 
long constituted a foederal union (130), were obliged, for the first 
time, to shut their gates against a hostile invasion ; several of their 
most honourable citizens wore surprised and massacred ; the vil- 
lages, and even the suburbs, were pillaged ; and the vines and fruit- 
trees of that rich territory were extirpated by the malicious savages 
of Getulia. The unhappy provincials implored the protection of 
Romanus; but they soon found that their military governor was not 
less cruel and rapacious than the Barbarians. As they were inca- 
pable of furnishing the four thousand camels, and the exorbitant 
present, which he required, before he would march to the assist- 
ance of Tripoli; his demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he 
might justly be accused as the author of the public calamity. In 
the annual assembly of the three cities, they nominated two depu- 
ties, to lay at the feet of Valentinian the customary offering of a 

(119) Horro«.il. , . . ritibm. . . . impenria Thalf*. 
lUe. . . . n«c faUo oomiDc Pictoa 
EJomuil. Scoluinquc vago roucrunc sccutut^ 

Frcgil Hyprrborrai remis andacibnii urnla*. 

Cbutliao. in iii. Coni. Oot>orii, vef. S3) 

Maducrunl Saxonc faso 
Orratlos : iomluit Piiionim sangoino Thai?, 

ScoiorviD cunulot Bcrit gUcialit Icnie. 

lu iv. CoDf. Hon. ver. 31, &c. 

Soe tikcwiio Pacatut (in Panegrr. Vet. tU. S.}. But it it not r«tr to appreciate the intrintic waloc 
of flattery and loHaphAr. Compare ibe Britith \ ictories of BoUoas (SUtiua, Silv. v. 2 ) wiib bis rvzl 
cbaracier (Tacit, in Vit. Agrioo). c. 16.) 

(120) Ammianus frequeQUy monliont their mncilitim annnttm, legilimum, flfc. Leptit and Sa« 
trata are long since miocri ; but the city of Oca, the oatitc country of Apnicius, still Oourishen 
under tbe provincial denomination of rrtjx>l«. Sec Cellarius (Geograpli. Antiqua, lorn. ii. |>arl ti. 
V‘ 61.), J)‘AoriUe (Gcographio Ancienne, tom. Hi. p. 71, 73.), and Mannol (Afriqoe, tom. it. 
p. S« ). 
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gold victory; and to accompany this tribute, of duty, rather than of 
gratitude, with their humble complaint, that they were ruined by 
the enemy, and betrayed by their governor. If the severity of Va- 
lentinian had been rightly directed, it would have fallen on the 
guilty head of Romanus. But the count, long exercised in the arts 
of corruption, had dispatched a swift and trusty messenger to secure 
the venal friendship of Remigius, master of the ofiGces. The wis- 
dom of the imperial council was deceived by artiGce; and their 
honest indignation was eoolod by delay. At length, when the re- 
petition of complaint had been justified by the repetition of public 
misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent from the court of Treves, 
to examine the state of Africa, and the conduct of Romanus. The 
rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily disarmed : be was tempted 
to reserve for himself a part of the public treasure, which he brought 
with him lor the payment of the troops; and from the moment that 
he was conscious of his own guilt, he could no longer refuse to at- 
test the innocence and merit of the count. The charge of the Tri- 
politans was declared to bo false and frivolous ; and Palladius him- 
self was sent back from Troves to Africa, with a special commission 
to discover and prosecute the authors of this impious conspiracy 
against the representatives of the sovereign, llis enquiries were 
managed with so raudi dexterity and success, that he compelled 
the citizens of Leplis, who had sustained a recent siege of eight 
days, to contradict the trnth of their own decrees, and to censure 
the behaviour of their own deputies. A bloody sentence was pro- 
nounced, without hesitation, by the rash and headstrong cruelty of 
Yalentinian. The president of Tripoli, who had presumed to pity 
the distress of the province, was publicly execute at Utica ; tour 
distinguished citizens were put to death, as the accomplices of the 
imaginary fraud ; and the tongues of two others were cut out, by 
the express order of the emperor. Romanus, elated by impunity, 
and irritated by resistance, was still continued in the military com- 
mand; till the Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to join the 
rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor (121). 

His father 'Nabal was oni; of the richest and most powerful of the 
Moorish princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. But 
as he left, either by his w ives or concubines, a very numerous pos- 
terity, thi> wealthy inheritance was eagerly disputed; and Zamma, 
one of his sous, was slain in a domestic quarrel by his brother Fir- 
mus. Tile implacable zeal, with which Romanus prosecuted the 
legal revenge of this murder, could be ascribed only to a motive of 
avarice, or personal hatred : but, on this occasion, his claims were 
just ; his influence was weighty ; and Firmus clearly understood. 



Bevoltof 
rimw 
A. D.3TL 



' (191) AmniUn. xYill. 6. TiUemooi (HUt. dei Etnpfxeon, too. v. p. 9S}676.) ho ditcooed ike 
cbroBolo^cal diCBcuUic* of tbe hbtory of conot Ronanoi. 



fheodMios 
recover* 
Africa. 
A.i). 37S. 
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that be must cither present his neck to the eiemitioner, or appeti 
(rom the sentence of the Imperial consistory, to bis sword, and la 
the people (192). He was received as the dcUvetm' of his eouatrr; 
and, as soon as it appeared that Romanus was formidable only to a 
submissive province, the tyrant of Africa became the object of uni- 
versal contempt The ruin of Casarca, which was plundered and 
burnt by the licentious Baiharians, convinced the r^ractory cit^ 
of the danger of resistance; the power of I'irmus was establkdied. at 
least in the provinces of Mauritania and Numidia and it seeaaed to 
he his oidy doubt, whether he should assume the diadem of a 
Moorish king, or the purple of a Roman emperor. But the impni- 
dent and unhappy Africaos soon discovered, that, in this rash ia>- 
surrectioB, they had not sufficiently consulted their own strength, 
or the abilities of their leader. Beibre he could procure any certaia 
kateiligence. that the emperor of Ute West had Used tlie clmioe of a 
genersd, or that a fleet of transports was collected at tfao month of 
the Rhone, ho was suddenly informed, that the great Theodosias, 
with a small band of veterans, had landed near Igdgilis, or CigMi, 
on the African coast; and the timid usurper sunk under the ascen- 
dant of virtue and military genius. Though Firmus possessed arms 
and treasures, his despair of victory immediately r^eed him to 
the use of those arts, wliieh, in the same country, and in a similar 
situation, had formerly been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He 
attempU;d to deceive, by an apparent submissioa, the vigilanse of 
the Roman general ; to seduce the tidelily of his troops ; and to prat- 
tract the duration of the war, by successively engaging the indepeor 
dent tribes of Africa to espouse lus quanel, or to protect his 
Theodosius imitated the example, ami obtained the sucoessy ef his 
predccossor Metoilus. When Firmus, in the character of a sup- 
pliant, accused bis own rashness, and humbly solicited, the cl^ 
mency of the emperor, the lieutenant of Valenlinian received and 
dismissed hies with a friendly embrace; but he diligently retfuiced 
the useful and substantial pltnlges of a sincere repentance ; nor could 
he be persuaded, by tlie assurances of peace, to suspend, for an in- 
stant, the operations of an active war. A dark conspiracy was de- 
tected by the penetration of Theodosius ; and he satisfied, witlioiii 
much reluctance, the public indignation, which he bad secretly ev 
cited. Several of tlie guilty accomplices of Firmus were abandoned, 
according to ancient custom, to the tumult of a military exeirutioa : 
many more, by the amputation of both tlicir bands continued to 
exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror; the hatred of the rebels 
was accompanied witli fear; and the fear of the Roman soldiecs 



(m) 1^10 rhrot>olof(v of AmmiAiiu* i* and oYrsenro : and Oroiitii (i. vii. c. S3, p. S51 . ^it. 
Havt'fcamp.) sos?nitto place ibe revolt of Kirtnus atler the deaths of Valeolinian and Valens. Tille- 
■nnl (JiitU do* Bmp. Uiin. v. p. OSl.) endeavours lo pick hit way. The palMwl a*4 aare-fooUMl 
mule o( the Alps may be irusu^ in the mo*4 alippory 
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was mingled with res(W$ctful admiration. Amidst the boundless 
plains of Gctiilia, and the innumerable vallies of Mount Atlas, it 
was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus : and if the usurper 
eould have tircd-the patience of his antagonist, he would have se- 
eunxl his person in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected 
the hopes of a future revolution. He was subdued by the perseve- 
rance of Thi’odosi^; who had formed an inflexible determination, 
that the war should end only by the death of the tyrant; and that 
every nation of Africa, which presumed to support his cause, should 
be involved in his ruin. At the head of a small body of troops, 
which seldom exceeded three thousand flvo hundred men, the Ro- 
man general advanct'd, w ith a steady prwlenoe, devoid of rashness or 
of fear, into tho heart of a country, where he w as sometimes attacked 
by armies of twenty thousand Moors. Tho boldness of his charge 
dkiuayed the irregular Barbarians; they were disconcerted by his 
seasonable and orderly retreats ; they were continually baflkd by 
the unknown resources of the military art ; and they felt and con- 
fessed tho just 8U|>eriority which was assumed by the leader of a ci- 
vilised nation. Skhen TIteodosius entere<l the extensive dominions 
et Igmaren, king of the Isaflunses, the haughty savage required, in 
words of defiance, his name, and tho object of his expedition. ** I 
“ am,” replied the stem and disdainful count, “ 1 am the general 

of Yalentinian, the lord of the world; who has sent me hither to 
** pursue and punish a dcs|>erate robber. Dehver him instantly 
'‘■into my hands; and be assured, that if thou dost not obey the 
“ commands of my invincible sovereign, thou, and the people over 
** whom thou reiguest, shall be utterly extirpated.”* As soon as 
Igmazen was satislied, that his enemy had strength and resolution 
to execute the fatal menace, he consented to purchase a necessary 
peace by the sacriflee of a guilty fugitive. Tho guards that were 
placcil to secure tho |K>rson of Firmus deprived him of the hopes of 
escape; ami the Moorish tyrant, after wine had extinguished the 
sense of danger, disappointed tho insulting triumph of tlio Romans, 
by strangling himself in the night. His dead body, theonly present 
which Igmazen could ofler to the conqueror, was carelessly thrown 
upon a camel ; and 'I'hcodosius, leading back his victorious troops 
to Sitili, was saluted by the warmest acclamations of joy and 
loyally (123). 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus ; it was rostoreil 
by the virtues of 'I’hcodosius : and our curiosity may be usefully 
directed to the imiuiry of the respective treatment which the two 

(13}) Anuniao. xxii. S. The (exl of thit loog cbapler (fifteen quart* pages] to brokrn and oor- 
mptod; and llie oarralivu i* iMrpk'XLtl by tha want of cbrooologicai ami gcugrafiltical lamkmarka. 



A..D. ST4. 



HeU 

t'lecoled at 
Carthage, 
▲. D. 970. 



* The war was longer protracted than Ibto ilrlhnled more than once, that Igmaien yielded- 

lenleticc wonid lead us to suppose: it was not till Annin, xxix. i.— I. 
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generals received from the Imperial court. ■ The authority of count 
Romanus had been suspended by the master-general of the cavalry ; 
and he was committed to safe and honourable custody till the end 
of the war. His crimes were proved by the most authentic evi- 
dence; and the public expected, with some impatience, the decree 
of severe justice. But the partial and powerful favour of Mello- 
baudes encouraged him to challenge his legal j^ges, to obtain re- 
peated delays for the purpose of procuring a crowd of friendly wit- 
nesses, and, finally, to cover his guilty conduct, by the additional 
guilt of fraud and forgery. About the same time, the restorer of 
Britain and Africa, on a vague suspicion that his name and services 
were superior to the ranicof a subject, was ignominiously beheaded 
at Carthage. Yalentinian no longer reigned; and the death of 
Tlieodosius, as well as the impunity of llomanus, may justly be 
imputed to the arts of the ministers who abused the confidence, and 
deceived the inexperienced youth, of his sons (124). 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had been fortunately 
bestowed on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should have 
traced, with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic footsteps of 
liis march. But the tedious enumeration of the unknown and un- 
interesting tribes of Africa may be reduced to the general remark, 
that they were all of the swarthy race of the Moors ; that they in- 
habited the back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numidian pro- 
vinces, the country, as they have since been termed by the Arabs, 
of dates and of locusts (125) ; and that, as the -Roman power declined 
in Africa, the boundary of civilised manners and cultivated land 
was insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the Moors, 
the vast and inhospitable desert of the South extends above a thou- 
sand miles to the banks of the Mger. The ancients, who had a 
very faint and imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, 
were sometimes tempted to believe, that the torrid zone must ever 
remain destitute of inhabitants (126) : and tlicy sometimes amused 
their fancy by filling the vacant space with headless men, or rather 
monsters (127) ; with horned and cloven-footed satyrs (128) ; w ilh 
fabulous centaurs (129) ; and with human pygmies, who w aged a 

(134) Amtman. nTtii. 4. Om«iii<, 1, vii. c. 33. p. 3S3. Jrrom io Cbron. p. IBI. 

(13j») L4^o Africanatt (in the Viag^i di Ramu^o, tom. i. Idl. 7A— B3.). hu t/aend a enrioat pictara 
of the p<>Apte and the country ; which are more miould; described ia the Afriqae de Marmol, 
tom. Hi. p. 1— S4. 

(136) This aniohabilabtc tone was gradualW redoced, hj the improTOOffiita of aodent geography, 
from forty-five to twenty-four, or even siitoen degrees oflatitude. See a (earned and jiidtcioa* aoto 
of Dr. Robertson, Hist, of America, sol. i, p. 426. 

(137) Intra, si creilore libel, rit jam homines ct magis semiferi . . . Blemmyes, Satrri, Ate. 

Pomponins Mela, i. 4. p. 36. cmIU. Voss, in Svo. Piiny explains (vi. the irTCgolo> 

rities of nature, which ho had eredulnusty admitted (v. 8.). 

(138) If the satvr was the OranswHitang, the great human ape (BufTon, UinI. Rat. lorn. xie. 
p. 43, A(c.), one of that species niiglil aclually he shown alive at Alexandria in the reign of Constant 
line. Tet some difficoltr will still remain almut the conversation which St. Anthony held with one 
of tUe«c pious savages, in the desert of Thehais (Jerom in Yit. Paul. Eromit. tom. i. p. 236.). 

(139) St. Anthony likewise met one of then monsters^ whoM existence was scrioudy asserted by 
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bold and doubtful warfare against the cranes (130). Carthage 
would have trembled at the strange intelligence, that the countries, 
on cither side of the equator, were filled with innumerable nations, 
who diflered only in their colour from the ordinary appearance of 
the human species ; and the subjects of the Roman empire might 
have anxiously expected, that the swarms of Barbarians, which is- 
sued from the North, would soon be encountered from the South by 
new sw arms of Barbarians, equally fierce, and equally formidable. 

These gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelkxl by a more 
intimate acquaintance with the character of their African enemies. 

The inaction of the negroes docs not seem to bo the effect, either 
of their virtue, or of their pusillanimity. They indulge, like the rest 
of mankind, their passions and appetites; and the adjacent tribes 
are engaged in frequent acts of hostility (131). !fiut their rude 
ignorance has never invented any effectual weapons of defence, or 
of destruction; they appear incapable of forming any extensive 
plans of government, or conquest; and the obvious inferiority of 
their mental faculties has been discovered and abused by the nations 
of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually em- 
barked from the coast of Guinea, never to return to their native 
country; but they are embarked in chains (132): and tliis constant 
emigration, which, in the space of two centuries, might have fur- 
nished armies to over-run the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe, and 
the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty, which saved the army of Jovian, it. t« 
had been faithfully executed on the side . of the Romans; and as 
they had solemnly renounced the sovereignty and alliance of Ar- 
menia and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms were exposed, without 
protection, to the arms of the Persian monarch (133). Sapor entered 



the erap«ror Cbotlittf. The poblic laugfaes]; but bit prxfcct of Egypt had ib« addrcM to tend » 
•rtr«l proptralioD, the embotmed corpse of an Hippocentaur \ which wai preserved almost a century 
afterwards in the Imperial palace. See Pliny (Hist. Nator. vil. 3.), and the jadiciDus obserrations 
of Freret (VJmoiros dc I'Acad. tom. Tii. p. 331, &c.]. 

(130) The fable of the pygmies is as old as Homer {Iliad, ill. 6 ). The pygmies of India and 
JUhiopia were (trispiibamij lweDty>acven ioebes high. Every spring their cavalry (notmled on rams 
and goats) mairhed, in battle array, to destroy the craoes' eggs, alitcr (says Pliny] futaris gregibns 
non resisU. Their houses were built of mud, feathers, and cgg-shells. See Pboy (vi. 35. vil. 2.), 
and Strabo (1. it. p. 121.). 

(131 ) The third and fourth volnmes of the valuable Htsioire des Toyages describe the present state 

of lb« Negroes. The nations of the aea<coust hav»- been polished by European commerce; and those 
of the inbnd country have been improved by Moorish colonies.^ * 

(132) Histoire Philosophlqvn et Politique, die. tom. iv. p. 192. 

(133) The evidence of Amraianns Is origiDal and decisive (xsvit. 12.). Hoses of Chorene (I. iii. 
C. 17. p. 249. and e. 34. p. 269.), and Procopins (dc Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 3. p. 17. edit, louvre), have 
bees consulted : bnt those historians, who confound distinct (acts, repeat the same events, and ln> 
trodoce strange stories, must be used with diffidence and caution. f 



* The martial tribes in chain armour, disco* century; but the Slave Tratic still continoes, and 
vered by Denbaiu, are Mabomelan; the groat will, it is to be feared, till the. spirit of gain is 
question of the ioforiority of the African tribes subdued by tbe spirit of Christian humanity, 
in thdr mental facnlties will probably be ox* — M. 

pcnmentally resolved before tbo cloae of the f the statement of Aacniaatu is more brief 
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the Artnenian territories at the head of a formidable host of euiriis* 
siers, of archers, and of mercenary foot; but it was the intnriable 
practice of Sapor to mix war and ne^tiation, and to consider fai^ 
hood and perjury as the most powerful instruments of regal pt^Mey, 

He aflecled to praise the prudent and moderate conduct of the king * 
of Armenia; and the imsuspicious Tirnnus was persuaded, by thd 
repeated a8snranct>s of insidious friendship, to deliver his person 
into the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In the midst of a 
splendid entertainment, he was bound in chains of silver, as an 
honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; and, after a short con- 
finement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released 
from the miseries of life, either by his own dagger, or by that of an 
assassin." The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of a 
Persian province; the administration was shared between a dis- 
tinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch; and Sapor marched, 
without delay, to subdue the martial spirit of the Iberians. Saiiixv 
maces, who reigned in that country by the permission of the em- 
perors, was e\|iellcd by a superior force; and, as an insult on thd 
majesty of Rome, the king of kings placed a diadem on the head 
of his abjert vassal As[>aruras. The city of Artogerassa (13k) was 
the only place of Armenia! which presumed to resist the efforts of 
his arms. The treasure deposited in that strong fortrt'ss tempted 
the avarice of Sapor ; but the danger of Olympias, the wife, or wi-t 
dow, of the Armenian king, excited the public compassion, and ani* 
mated tlie desperate valour of her subjects and soldiers. |] The Per- 
sians were surprised and repulsed under the walls of Artogerassa, 
by a bold and well-concerted sally of the besieged. But the forees 

(134) Prrbap« Artag<'ra, or Arriit; aadrr wbo«e walli Catnt, the fraedeon of Augu«l*«, wat 
iftnondM. Thi< forirr^sA (iluatc al>ove Amida, near ooc of (he wmrers of the Tigrii. See D'Ao- 
villo, Gragra|ibie Aocieone, lom. H. (>. lOtf-t 



nod aiircinct. but harntouitu^ wiili ibe more com* 
hialor>, tletolo|)ed by M. St. Martin 
front Uio Armeuiaii writer^, and from Prorof^us, 
wbo «rnio, M Uc ftlates from ArmeoiaQ aulbo* 
nliea, — M. 

* According to M. 8l. Martin. Sapor, tbiMigh 
«np|tnrlftl by ib^ two a|>o<tate Armenian prinen, 
Mi runjao the AnUmanuu an«l VaUan Ute Kami' 
gouian, waa gallaallt reaiak'd by Arucea, and 
bit bravo, though iiD|HOti*, wife PbarantlM’in. 
Hit lroo}M wore lU-feaU'd by Vaug, (be high ton* 
»tabU> of the kiiigdum (Ss-e M. 6l. Martin. but 
afU>r four years' courageout defence of his ling- 
dust, Ar^acci waa abaudomtl by bit uobb*«, and 
obliged to accept the perfuboui bmpitality of 
Sa)Mtr. He was blinded ami imprisivned in the 
“Costle of Oblivion;” bit brave general Ta«ag 
was flayed alive; bis skin stuffed and pbice«) near 
ibo king in bis lonely prison. It wai not till 
many years after (A. D. 371.) ibat he stabbed 
blm^sdl', according to the mmaolir story^ {Si. W. 
Ul. Wl. 289.) IB a pvoxfsn of escftemcnt at bit 



resUmUon to royal bnnouni. ffl. Marlin, Addi- 
tions to Le Bobo, Iti. 283. H. 

f St. M.vrtio agrees with Gibbon, ibal it wras 
the aame fortress with Aniis. ^iote. p. ST3. 

^ Artaiala, Tagharvbabad. or r.dehmiadrin, 
FimantaKrhad. and roanv other cities, in all of 
which there sras a comiderahle Jevviab popula- 
tion, were taken and desUnyetl.x-M. 

II Fhartodsem, »oi Olympias, refiMitig the of- 
tiers of her rapttvo'hasbaud, to snrrontler herself 
to Ra|ior, threw herself into Arlocerasss. St. 
Marlin, iii. 293. 302. She dob'odrd brrself for 
fonrli-ee months, till famine ami tiiaease had lefl 
few kinrivors out of 11.000 soldiers ond 6000 
Women who bad taken refuge in the forimt. 
She then threw open the pates with her own 
hand. M. St. Martin adds, what even the hor- 
rors of oriental warfiTO will scareely permit ns ics 
cretlit, that she was exposed by Sapor cm a 
pablic scaffold to the brntal )a«U of his soldfcry, 
and afterwards cmpalod, lii. STS, &C.— I. 
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of Sapor were continually renewed and increeaed ; the hopeless cou- 
rage of the garrison was exhausted; the strength of the walls 
yielded to the assault; and the proud conqueror, after wasting the 
rebellious city with fire and sword, led away captive an unfortunate 
queen; who, in a more auspicious hour, had been the destined a. d. 3«». 
Mdo of the eon of Constantine (135). Yet if Sapor already 
triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependent kingdoms, he 
soon felt, that a country is unsubdued, as long as the minds of the 
people are actuated by an hostile and contumacious spirit. The 
satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the first opportu- 
nity of regaining the affection of their countrymen, and of signa- 
lising their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since the con- 
version of the Armenians and Iberians, those nations considered 
the Christians as the favourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, 
of the Supreme Being; the influence of the clergy,' over a supersti- 
tious people, was uniformly exerted in the cause of Romo; and as 
long as the successors of Constantine disputed w^ith those of Artax- 
erxos the sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the religious 
connexion always ttirew a decisive advantage into the scale of the 
empire. A numerous and active party acknowledged Para, the 
son of Tiranus, as the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to 
the throne was deq>ly rooted in the hereditary succession of five 
hundred years. By the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the 
country was equally divided between the rival princes; and Aspa- 
curas, who owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was obliged to 
declare, that his regard for his children, who were detained as 
hostages by the tyrant, was the only consideration which prevented 
him from openly renouncing the alliance of Persia. Tho emperor 
Yalons, who respected the obligations of the treaty, and who was 
apprehensive of involving the East in a dangerous war, ventured, 
with slow and cautious measures, to support the Roman party in 
the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia. t Twelve legions established 
the authority of Saiiromacrs on the banks of the Cyrus. The Eu- 
phrates was protected by the valour of Arintheus. A powerful 
army, under the command of count Trajan, and of 'Vadomair, king 
of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the confines of Armenia. But 
th'cy were strictly enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, which 
might be understood as. a breach of the treaty ; and such was the 
implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they retreated, with 
exemplary patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, till they had 
clearly acquired a just title to an honourable and legitimate victory. 

(135) Tillemoot (Hist. Jes Empprimrs, loin. v. p. 1Dl.) proto*, from chroDokigy, that Olympias 
mu»t bate boco the mother of Para.* 



• Ab error Mcordiof^ to 9t. ■. 275. — M. VarUn, bo once adtancod to tho Tigris, iii. 436. 
t AccordiBg to IbeaistlQ*, qvoted by 8t. -'ll. 
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Yet these appearances of war insensibly subsided in a vain and te- 
dious negotiation. The contending parties supported their claims 
by mutual reproaches of -perfidy and ambition; and it should seem, 
that the original treaty was expressed in very obscure terms, since 
Uicy were reduced to the necessity of making their inconclusive ap- 
peal to the partial testimony of the generals of the two nations, who 
had assisted at the negotiations (136). The invasion of tlie Goths 
and Huns, which soon afterwards shook the foundations of the Ro- 
man empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. 
Rut the declining age, and perhaps the infu'mities, of the monarch, 
A. D. SM. suggested now maxims of tranquillity and moderation. His death, 
which happened in the full maturity of a reign of seventy years, 
changed in a moment the court and councils of Persia; and their 
attention was most probably engaged by domestic troubles, and the 
distant efforts of a Carmanian war (137). The remembrance of 
Thctrraij ancicnt injuries was lost in the enjoyment of peace. The king- 
icjcsM. doms of Armenia and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual, though, 
tacit, consent of bcith empires, to resume their doubtful neutrality. 
In the first years of the reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy ar- 
rived at Constantinofile, to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the 
former reign ; and to offer, as the tribute of friendsliip, or even of 
respect, a splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian ele- 
phants (138j. 

Adrninmor In the general picture of the affairs of the East under the reign 

^ Amca!*."'^ “f Valens, tbe adventures of Para form one of the most striking and 
singular objects. The noble youth, by the persuasion of his mother 
Olym|iias, had escaped through the Persian host that besieged Ar- 
togerassa, and implored the protection of the emperor of the East. 
By his timid councils, Para was alternately supported, and recalled, 
and restored, and betrayed. The hopes of the Armenians were 
sometimes raised by the presence of their natural sovereign,* and 
the ministers of Valens were satisfied, that they preserved tlio in- 
tegrity of the public faith, if their vassal was not suffered to assume 
the diadem and title of King. But they soon repented of their own 
rashness. They were confounded by the reproaches and threats 



(136) Atomianaa (xirii. 13. xxix. 1. xxz. 1, 3.) baa dn«rib^ Ike eTenlt, witboot tho dat«H*o( 
the Persian war. , Mom's of Choirnc (Hist. Artneo. 1. iii. e. 38. p. 361. c. 31. p. 306. Cm 35. p. 371. J 
alTnrtU <u>mo additional facts; btti it it extremriy difRcntl lo •eparale Initb from fable. 

(137) Arlaxenta «at the wcccMor and brother (the enutin'perfNanj of the great Sapor; and tho 
guardian of hU son Sapor HI. {Agathiat, 1. iv. p. |36. edit. Louvre.) See the t’nivmal Hitlorr, 
vol. xi. p. 16. 161. The aalhon of that aneqnal vrfrk hate compiled tbe StaHOian dynatty wUli 
erudition aod diligence; bol it ia a prepotteroos arrangeaiCBt to ditide tbe Boouji and Oriental 
accounts into two distinct historirtv* 

(iSt) PacatDs in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 33. and Oraaiot, 1. tU. c. 34. letamque tun fod« eat, qoo 
universut Orient uwjue ad onoc (A. D. 416.) tranqdillissinie froilur. 



* On tbe war of f^por with Uio Bactriana, t On tbe rcconqnett of Anoeaia by Para, or 
which diverted hit alleoliOQ from Amtcnia, see rather by Moutebegh, tbu Mamigonian. Sec St 
St. M. iti. 387.— M. M. iii. 37a. 383. — M. 
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of the Persian monarch. They found reason to distrust the cruel 
and inconstant temper of Para himself: who sacrificed, to the 
slightest suspicions, the lives of his most faithful sciranls ; and held 
a secret and disgraceful correspondence with the assassin of his fa- 
ther and the enemy of his country. Under the specious pretence 
of consulting with the emperor on the subject of their common in- 
terest, Para was persuaded to descend from the mountains of Ar- 
menia, where his party was in arms, and to trust his independence 
and safety to the discretion of a perfidious court. The king of 
Armenia, for such he appeared in his own eyes and in those of his 
nation, was received with due honours by the governors of the pro- 
vinces through which he passed ; but when he arrived at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, his progress was stopped under various pretences; his mo- 
tions wore watched with respectful vigilance, and he gradually dis- 
covered, that he was a prisoner in the hands of the Romans. Para 
8U]>presscd his indignation, dissembled baa fears, and, after secretly 
preparing his escape, mounted on horseback with three hundred of 
his^fdlthful followers. The plRcer stationed at the door of his 
apartment immediately communicated his (light to the C(|uular of 
Qlicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and endeavom^, with- 
out success, to dissuade him from prosecuting his rash and danger- 
ous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal fugitive; but 
the pursuit of infantry could not be very alarming to a body of 
light cavalry; and upon the first cloud of arrows that was dis- 
charged into the air, they retreated with precipitation to the gates 
of Tarsus. After an incessant march of two days and two nights, 
Para and his Armenians reached the banks of the Euphrates; but 
the passage of the river, which they were obliged to swim,* was at- 
tended with some delay and some loss. The country was alarmed ; 
and the two roads, which were only separated by an interval of 
three miles, had been occupied by a thousand archers on horseback, 
under the command of a count and a tribune. Para must have 
yielded to superior force, if the accidental arrival of a friendly tra- 
veller had not revealed the danger and the means of escape. A 
dark and almost impervious path securely conveyed the Armenian 
troop through the thicket; and Para had left behind him the count 
and the tribune, while they patiently expected his approach along 
the public highways. They returned to the Imperial epurt to ex- 
cuse their want of diligened or success ; and seriously alleged, that 
the king of Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had transformed 
himself and his followers, and passed before their eyes under a bor- 
rowed shape. t After his return to his native kingdom, Para still 



* Oa pUaki floated by b!idden.~1f. a auigldaB. Hii impkNM BMHber Pbaraatbfm 

It If cariotts caoagb that the AnaeoiaB hia> had derotad him to tba demoas oa his birth. 8t. 
toriaa, Faastos of Byianthua, rr presents Para u M. ir. 2S.—JI. 

Ul. 
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coDtinued to profess himself Iho friend and ally of the Romnm; 
hut the Romans had injured him too deeply ever to foipve, and the 
secrot sentence of his death was signed in the council of Valcna. 
The execution of the bloody deed was c^mittcd to Rie subtle pru- 
dence of count Trajan ; and he had the merit of insinuating himself 
into the conAdence of the credulous ju'ince, that he might find an 
opportunity of stabbing him to the heart. Para was inrited to a 
Roman banquet, which bad been prepared with all the pomp and 
seiksuality of tlie East: the hall resounded with cheerful nmsic, 
the company was already healed with wine ; when the count 
tired tar an instant, drew his sword, and gave the signal of the 
murder. A robustand desperate Barbarian instantly rushed on the 
king of Armenia: and though he bravely defended his life with the 
first weapon that chance oflerod to bis hand, the table of the hnpe- 
hal general was stained with the royal blood of a guest, and an ally. 
Such were the weak and wicked maxims of the Rmnan adminktra- 
tion, that, to atUdn a doubtful object of political interest, the laws 
of nations, and the sacred rights of hospitality, were inhum^y vio- 
lated in the laco of the world (tRS'). 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty year^ the Romans secured 
their frontiers, and the Goths extended their dominions. Thevio- 
tories of the great Uermanric (ikO), king of the Ostn^oths, and the 
most noble of the race of the Amali, have been compared, by the 
enthusiasm of bis countrymen, to the exploits of Alexander : with 
this singular, and almost incredible, ditfercnce, that the martial 
spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being supported by the rigoiir 
of youth, was displayed with glory aud success in the extreme pe- 
riod of human life, between Uie age of fourscore aad one hund^ 
and ten years. The independent tribes were persuaded, or coca- 
pellcd, to acknowledge the king of Ute Ostrogoths as the soverei^ 
of the Gofiiic nation : the chiefs of the Visigoths, or Thervingi, re- 
nounced the royal title, and assumed tlie more humble appollatioo 
of Judges; and, among tltose judges, Atlianaric, Fritigeis, and 
Alavivus, were the most illustrious, by their personal merit, as w«dl 
as by their vicinity to the Roman proviuees. These domesUe con- 
quests, which increased the military power of Uermanric, enlarged 
Ills ambitious deigns. He invaded the adjacent eountiies of tbo 



{139) See ia Araatiam (lax. L) tke advnrtDre* Wamt of Cknrenp odU hto fi* 

ridhtca; and IclU a long, and not improbahltt, »torj of bis son GnHos; «bo afterwards m-*x4 o 
biinwdr popular in Amoira, and prtnokrd the jraloosy of th« rcrigniog king {1. Hi. e. 71, ftc. 
p. 251. Ac.].* 

(140) The rrmdso aoroaot of thft roign and conqaosls of Ilrnnanric *c<Tas to l*c ont^ of iho 
valiraMo fragimvl* wUicb Jomoodes (c. 7®.) borrowed from the Gothic bistoriM of Ablavina, or 
Cawiodoruie. 



* uou t» A tiMocof Biiatakes. Tirtdaios Pbanndte»v Ihe mother of Pm. 
nasi Para oro4*0:iotaUT di&rrent penoBt. Tiri> 77. — M. 
dates was the father of Gncl, Artt hitthoiKi of 
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Morlli ; '<knd twelv<> coniidBrable iwUoAg, wkoM nMnei and iiniMg 
Mnaot be aoeurately defititd, suooessiTelj yielded to the superiority 
si the Gothic arms (ihl). The Heriili, who inhabited the marshy 
lands near the lake Mseotia^ tsere renowned for their strength and 
i^ty; and tiie assi8taiu» of their light infancy was eagerly soli*^ 
sited, and highly esteemed, in aH the wars of ^ Bmharians. Bnt 
the ^re spirit of Gte Henili was subdued by the dear and steady 
pcrsorerance of the Goths; and, aftor a bloody •etiosi, in Whieh the 
king wad slain, the remins of that warlike tribe heoame an naefkd 
accession to the camp of Uannanrio, He then lUaridted against Hli • 

Vonedi; imakiiled in the use of arms, and formidablo only by Ihehl 
srtimberB, wfaioh filled die wide extent of the plaina o( modem . 
Mand. The rkterions Ootbs, who were not inferior in numbers, 
prarailcd in the contest, by the decisive advantages of exercise and 
diadpline. After the sobmiseioh of the Venedi, the conqueror ad- 
vance, without resistance, as far as the confines of the £stii (Ikfi) ; 
an nncient people, wbote name is still preammd in die province 
af EMhonia, Those distant inhabitaniB of tha Baldo coast weM 
supported by the labours of agrienUute, enriched by the trade Cf 
atid^, and consectMed by the peculiar worsyp of tte Midher of 
the Gods. Bat the acarcity of iron oMigeti the /Catian warriors to 
content themselves with wooden dabs; and the redaction of that 
wealthy country -is ascribed to the prudence, rather than to the 
arms, of Hermanric. His dominiems, which extended from the 
Dannbe tn the Baltic, inctaded the native seats, and the recent ao- 
gnisHiona, of the Goths ; and he reigned over the greatest part ef 
Germany and Scythia with the authority of a conqueror, and some- 
times widi the cruelty of a tyrant. But ho reigned over a part 
af She ^be inoapabie ^ perpetuating and adorning the glory of its 
barocB. The name of Hermanric is almost buried in oblivion; bis 
exploits on hnperfeetly known; and the Romans themselves ap- 
peared unconscious of the progress of an aspiring power, which 
threatened the liberty of the Tforth, and the peace of the em- 
pire (lk3)‘. 

The Goths had eOntracted an hereditary attachment for the Titt<- Th« oa$c Gf 
perial house of Censtandne, of whose power 'and liberality they w®r. 
bad received so many sipial proofs. They respected the public * ® 
peace : and if an hostile band sometimes presumed to pass the Ro^ 

Aan limit, their irregular conduct was candidly ascribed to the ' 

(I4t) V. dc Bnat {Illst. dc5 Pitnplrs de I'Eiiropc, tom. ti. p. 311—3^.) inveatightes, witb more 
in<hL«(rr than success, the nations suImIucJ by the ams of Ilcruiaoric. Uo JcDics ihp eBuLeacc of 
the FostnoOronctf, oo account of the immo«lcrato length of their name. Tcl the French envoy lt> 

Ratislion, or Drt'sdcn, must base traversed the country of the Medioma/rid. 

(14^} The edition of Grotius (Jomandes, p. 642.) exhibits ibo namo of But reason and 

tbc Ambrosian US. have restoretl the whose manners and situation ate •xprcsxcd by Uia 

pencil of Tacitus [Germania, c. 45.) . 

(143] Ammianus (xxxi. 3.) obse^es, in general term« : Sirnenrkhi Dobiltsfiimi Hegis, ec 

per mulu varia^fortitet fneta, vtdnis gnalitaB tormkteti, dre. 
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ungoFernable spirit of the Barbarian youth. Their contempt for 
two new and obscure princes, who had been raised to the ^rone 
by a popular election, inspired the Coths with bolder hopes; and, 
while they agitated' some design of inarching their confederate force 
under the national standard (IMt), they were easily tempted to em- 
brace the party of Procopius ; and to foment, by Qwir dangerous 
aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The public treity might sti- 
pulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries; but the design was 
so zealously adopted by the chiefs of tho Visigoths, that the army 
. which passed the Danube amounted to tho number of thirty thou- 
sand men (145). They marched with tho proud confidence, that 
their invincible valoiW would decide the fate of the Roman empire; 
and the provinces of Thrace groaned under the w^eight of the Bar- 
barians, who displayed the insolence of masters, and the licen- 
tiousness of enemies. But the intemperance which gratified their 
apjjetites, retarded their progress; and before the Goths could re- 
ceive any certain intelligence of the defeat arid death of Procopius, 
they perceived, by the hostile state of the country, that the civil and 
military powers were resumed by his successful rival. A chain of 
posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the generals- 
of Valens, resisted their march, prevented their retreat, and inter- 
cepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the Barbarians was 
tamed and suspended by hunger; they indignantly threw down 
their arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered them food and 
chains : the numerous captives were distributed in all the cities of 
the East; and the provincials; who were soon familiarised with 
their savage appearance, ventured, by degrees, to measure their 
own strength with these formidable adversaries, whose name had 
so long been the object of their terror. The king of Scythia (and 
Hermanric alone could deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and ex- 
asperated by this national calamity. His ambassadors loudly coiD-^ 
plained, at the court of Valens, of the infraction of the ancient and 
solemn alliance, which had so long subsisted between the Romans 
and the Goths. They alleged, that they had fulfilled the doty of 
allies, by assisting the kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian ; 
they required the immediate restitutbn of the noble captives;. and 
they ur^a very singular claim, that the Gothic generals, marching 
arms, and in hostile array, were entitled to the sacred character 
TBid privileges of ambassadors. The decent, but peremptory, re*- 



(144) Ttlent t1oc«>t«r relatiooibas Ducum, gcotem Cothoram, ca temptstau inlacUtn 

Mcoque «c\if«aian), conspiraolem to uduu, a«J )>crtai)cDdi )»arari coUimilia Tliraciaruis. Aounian. 

riTi, 6. 

(14&) M. de Boat dc« Pcuplci dc I’EuropOf lorn. vl. p. S32.) has curioasit aac«‘rUtned the 
tmI unraber of ihoso aoxitiaries. The 3000 of Ammiauus, wd the 10,000 of Zosimus, were only vhe 
brsl diTisiotki of the Gothic array.* 



‘rtia, hi. 240. dooks that there U asy aethority for these BOttben.— ■. 
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fusal of these extravagant demands, was signified to the Barbarians 
by Victor, master-general df the cavalry; who expressed, with foroe 
and dignity, the Just complaints of the^poor of the East (146)j 
The negotiation was inte^pted ; and the manly exhortations U 
Yalentinian encouraged his tinud brother to vindicate the insulted 
majesty of thftipop'*'® (IW). c wiaiU' '/ vw I _ 

The spleBij^ and magnitude of this Gothic war are celebrated 
by a contemporary historian (148) : but the events scarcely deserve dImt, 
the attention of posterity, except as the preliminary steps of the ’**’ 
approaching decline and fall of the empire. Instead of leading the 
nations of Germany and Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or 
even to the gates of Constantinople, the aged monarch of the Goths 
resigned to the bravo Athanaric the danger and glory of a defensive 
war, against an enemy, who wielded with a feeble hand the powers 
of a mighty stale. A bridge of boats was established upon the Da- 
nube; the presence of Yalens animated his troops; and his igno- 
rance of the art of war was compensated by personal bravery, and 
a wise deference to the advice of Victor and Arintheus, his raasters- 
general of the cavalry and infantry. The operations of the cam- 
paign Were conducted by their skill and experience; but they found 
it impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong posts in the 
mountains ; and the devastat^g^^^ the plains obliged the Romans 
themselves to repass the Danrifie on the approach of winter. The 
incessant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced a 
tacit suspension of arms, and confined the emperor Valens, during 
the whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marcia- 
nopolis. The tliird year of the war was more favourable to the 
Romans, and more pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of 
trade deprived the Barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they 
already confounded with the necessaries of life; and the desolation 
of a very extensive tract of country threatened them with the hor- 
rors of famine. Athanaric was provoked, or compelled, to risk a 
battle, which he lost, in the plains; and the pursuit was rendered 
more bloody by the cruel precaution of the victorious generals, who * 
had promised a largo reward for the head of every Goth that was t 
brought into the Imperial camp. The submission of the Barba- ‘ 
rians appeased the resentment of Valens and his council; the em- 
peror listened with satisfaction to the flattering and eloquent re- 
monstrance of tlie senate of Constantinople, which assumed, for the 

(US) The march, and itobicqueot negotiatioD, are dc«crihed in the Fragments of Eunapius 
(Excerpt. Legal, p. 18. edit. Louvre.]. The i>roviaci.iis, who al\erxrards became rainiliar wiUi lUo 
Barbartaof, fonnd'tbat their strength was more apparent than real. Tbej’ were tali of stature; but 
their legs were rlumsv, and their shoiihters were narrow. 

(147} Vilens' eaim, lit consulto placuerat fratri, enjns regcl>atar arbilrio, arma cooenssit in Gothos 
ralione jutia ponnoUss. Annnianns (xxvti. 4.) then proceexU to dcscrihe, not the country of the 
Ooths, hut Uie peaceful and obedient province of Thrace, which was not affoetod by the war. 

(148] Ennapius, in Excerpt. Legal, p. 18, 19. The Greek wphist mnst have consideroil as one and 
the tame war, the w hole series of Gothic history till the victories and peace of Theodowu. 
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fint Umo, a share In the piibKr deliberations ; and the same gon». 
raJs, Victor and Arintbeus, who had suocossfully directed the con- 
duct of the war, were empowered to regulate the conditions of 
peace. The freedom of trade, which the Goths had hitherto en> 
joyed, was restricted to' two cities on the Danube; the rashness of 
their leaders was severely punished by the suppreaaion of their 
pensions and subsidies; and the esooptioa, which was stipulated in 
favour of Albanarie alone, was more advantageous than honourablo 
to the Judge of the Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on this occasion, 
appears to have consulted his private interest, without expect- 
iag the orders of his sovereign, supported his own dignity, and 
that of his tribe, in the personal intmiew which was prupoaed 
by the ministers of Valciis. He persisted in liis deoiaratiou, that 
it was impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of peijury, 
ever to set bis foot on the territory of theempiro; and it is more than 
probable, that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was coBflrmed 
by the recent and fatal examples of Uoman treachery. The Da- 
nube, which separated the dominions of the two ind^ndent na- 
tions, was chosen for the Kcne of tho conference. Tlio emperor 
of the Kast, and the Judge of tho Visigoths, aocompanied by an 
equal number of armed followers, advanced in their respective 
barges to the middle of the stream. After tiu) ratihcalion of tho 
treaty, and tlie delivery of hostages, Vatens returned in triumph 
to Coflstantinuple ; and the Goths remained in a state of tranquillity 
about six years; till they were violeally impelled against die Koman 
empire by an innumerable host of Scythians, w'ho ap|iear<xl to issuo 
from the frozen regions of the North (1^9). 

The emperor of the West, who had resigned to his brother tlie 
command of the Lower Danulie, reserved for his immediate can 
the defenoeof the Kbteliau and iUyrian (iraviHceb, wliicU spread au 
many hundred mih'S along the greatest of tlie European rivers. 
TIte active policy of Valenlinian was continually employed in 
adding new furtifinlions to the security of the frontier : hut the 
abuse of this policy provoked the just resentment of the Barbarians. 
The Quadi complained, that (ho ground for an intended fortress had 
been marked out on their territories; and their complaints were 
urged with so much reason and moderation, that Equitius, master- 
general of lllyricum, cunseutod to suspend the prosecution of (lie 
work, .till he should he more clearly informed of tlie will of his 
sovereign. This fair occasion of injuring a rival, and of advancing 
the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraedd by the inhuman 



(149} Tito Golltic war is tkscrilicU by Amaiantis {sxvii. &.], Zoainoi (L iv. p. 211 — 214.], 
TbcB)i«diiii (Or.*iL X. p. 12S^~l4l.). The orator Tbemtslius was mbI from tlie soBato of ConaiBali* 
Bopli* U> coni^ratulato iho Mvtorious emperor; aad hts itr\ib' floqucece compaircs Valona oji tUa 
Pauubc, to AcliilLes ir» «lie Scatnautk>r. JuruauJi.*s forgeu a nar poculiar to ihc Kiss^otbs, and 
ioglorious to ibe Coiblc name (Maaeou’s lUai. of the Germaiik, rii. 3.). 
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Maximin, the pnefect, or rather tyrant, of G«nl. The passions of 
Vaicntinian were impatient of contronl; andhecrednlously listened 
to the assurances of his favourite, that if the government Valeria, 
and the direction of the work, were intrusted to the zeal of his son 
MarceUinos, the emperor should no longer be importuned uith the 
audacious remonstrances of the Barbarians. The subjects of Rome, 
and the natives of Germany, were insulted by the arrogance of a 
yoong and worthless minister, who considered his rapid elevation 
as the proof and reward of bis superior merit. He affected, 
however, to receive the modest application of Cabinins, king of the 
Quadi, witti some attention and n^ard : bat this arthil civility C9n> 
ceaied a dark and bloody design, and the credulous prince was pei^ 
sunded to accq)t the pressing invitation of MarceHinus. I am 
loes how to vary the narrative of simUar crimes ; or how to relate, 
that, in the coarse of the same year, but in remote parts of the em- 
pire, the inhospitable table of two Imperial generals was stained 
with the royal blood of two guests and allies, inhumanly murdered 
by tlveir order, and in their preseiKe. The fate af Gahinius, and 
of Para, was the same i but the cruel death of their sovereign twas 
resented in a very different manner by the scavile temper of tile 
Armenians, and the free and daring spirit of the Germans. .The 
Quadi were much dediaed from that tormiidable power, which, in 
the time of Marcus Antoninus, bad spread terror to the gates of 
Rome. But they still possessed arms and courage; their courage 
was animated by despair, and they obtained the usual reinfurcement 
of the cavalry of their Sarmatian allies. So improvident was the 
assassin Maroellinus, that ho chose the moment when the bravest 
veterans had been drawn away to suppress tlie revolt of I'irmus; 
aad the whole {sroviace was exposed, with a very feeble defence, 
to the rage of the ex^perated Barbarians. They invaded Pannonia 
in the season of harvest; unmercifully destroyed every object of 
plunder which they could not easily transport; and cither disre- 
garded, or demolished, the empty fortifications. The princess 
Constantia, the daughter of the emperor Conslantius, and the 
grand-daughter ol the great Constantino, very narrowly escaped. 
That royal maid, who had innocently support^ the revolt of Pro- 
copius, was now tiio destined wife of the heir of the AVestern em- 
pire. She traversed the peaceful province with a splendid and 
unarmed train. Her person was saved from danger, and the re- 
public from disgrace, by the active zeal of Messala, governor of the 
provinces. As soon as he was informed that the village, where she 
stopped only to dine, was almost encompassed by the Barbarians, 
he hastily placed her in his own chariot, and drove full speed till 
he reached the gates of Sinnium, which were at the distance of six- 
and-twenty miles. Even Sirniium might not have been secure, if 
the Quadi and Sarmatians had diligently advanced during the gene- 
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ral consternation of tho magistrates and people. Their delay al- 
lowed Probus, the Prtetorian prefect, sufficient time to recover his 
own spirits, and to revive the courage of tho citizens. He skilfully 
directed their strenuous elTorts to repair and strengthen the decayed 
fortifications; and procured tho seasonable and effectual assistance 
of a company of archers, to protect tiie capital of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces. Disappointed in their attempts against the walls of Sir- 
mium, the indignant Barbarians turned their arms against the 
master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly attributed the 
murder of their king. Equitius could bring into the field no more 
than two legions; but they contained tho veteran strength of tlie 
Meesian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with which they 
disputed the vain honours of rank and precedency, was the cause 
of their destruction; and, while they acted with separate forces and 
divided councils, they were surpris^ and slaughtered by the active 
vigour of the Sarmatian horse. The success of this invasion pro- 
voked the emulation of the bordering tribes ; and the province of. 
Maisia W'ould infallibly have been lost, if young Tbei^osins, the 
duke, or military commander, of the frontier, had not signalised, 
in the defeat of the public enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his 
illustrious father, and ofhis future greatness (150). 

Tile mind of Valentinian, w ho then resided at Treves, was deeply 
affected by tho calamities of lllyricum ; but the lateness of the season 
suspended the execution of his designs till the ensuing spring. Ho 
marched in person, with a considerable part of the forces of Gaul, 
from the banks of the Moselle : and to the suppliant ambassadors 
of the Sarmatians, who met him on the way, he returned a doubtful 
answer, that, as soon as he reached the scene of action, he should 
examine, and pronounce. When he arrived at Sirmium, he gave 
audience to Uic deputies of the Illyrian provinces; who loudly con- 
gratulated their own felicity under the auspicious government of 
Probus, his Prsetorian praefect (131),. Valentinian, who was flat- 
tereil by these demonstrations of their loyalty and gratitude, im- 
prudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philosopher of in- 
trepid sincerity (132), whether he was freely sent by the wishes of 
the province? “ Witli tears and groans ami sent (replied Iphiclos) 



(150) AnuDinno^ (ixix. 6.) and Zosinui (i. iv. p. 319, 230.) carefuUj mark tbc origin and proyre nt 
of ibe Quadic and Sarmalian war. 

{151} Ainnii.inn9 (xsx. 5.) wbn acknowltylgrf lh<« Tncril, liaa rcnMin?d, with beromiog a»perity, 
tbo OftprotMVtf admlnialralioo, of Petroniu* I’robu*. 1ft hon Jorom irandalod, and coolina^, the 
Cbrnniclo •il^U'M'biui (A. D. 380. Sec Tiliemoi.l, Vt-m. Erttlt-a. inm. xii. p. 53. 636.), bp i'xprc$te<l 
the truth, oral lea*l the public opinion of bi* cnuutrj, in the following words: ** Probns P. P. 

Illyrici iniquissimit (ribulornm exactionibuv, aitir provinrias qnas rwgrbal, quant a Barltaris vasta* 
“ renlur, enmr." (Cbron. edit. Scaligor, p. 187. Animadvers. p. 259.) Tbc Saint afterwards 
formed an intimate and tender frieodtUip with the widow Probtn ; and tbc nano of eotint Equi- 
tin*, with less proprioiy, but without much injustice, has been subftilutcd lu Uic loxt 

(152) Julian (Oral. si. p. 196.) represent^ bis fri«?nd Iphicics as a mao of virluc and merit, who 
had made binucif ridiculous and oobajfy, by adopting Uie extrayagaot dress nod manners of ibe 
Cynics. i 
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“ by a reluctant people.” The anperor paused : but the impunity 
of his ministers established the pernicious maxim, that they might 
oppress his subjects, without injuring his service. A strict inquiry 
into their conduct would have relieved the public discontent. The 
severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius, was the only 
measure which could restore the conCdenco of the Germans, and 
vindicate the honour of the Roman name. But the haughty mo- 
narch was incapable of the magnanimity which dares to acknowledge 
a fault. He forgot the provocation, remembered only Uie injury, 
and advanced into the country of the Quadi with an insatiateJ^rst 
of blood and revenge. The extreme devastation, and promiscuous 
massacre, of a savage war, wore justified, in the eyes of the emperor, 
and perhaps in those of the world, by the cruel equity of retalia- 
tion (153) : and such was tlie discipline of the Romans, and the 
consternation of the enemy, tliat Valentiuian repassed the Danube 
without the loss of a single man. As he had resolved to complete 
the destruction of the Quadi by a second compaign, he fixed his 
winter-quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian 
city of Ftesburg. While the operations of war were suspended by 
severity of the weatlier, the Quadi made an humble attempt to 
deprecate the wrath of their conqueror ; and, at the eariest persua- 
sion of Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced; into the Im- 
perial council. They approached the throne with bended bodies, 
and dejected countenances; and, without daring to complain of the 
murder of their king, they affirmed, with solemn oaths, that the late 
invasion was the crime of some irregular robbers, which the public 
council of the nation condemned and abhorred. The answer of the 
emperor left them but little to hope from his clemency or com- 

C ion. He reviled, in the most intemperate language, their 
ness, their ingratitude, their insolence. — His eyes, his voice, 
his colour, his gestures, expressed the violence of his ungoverned 
fury : and wliile his whole frame was agitated with convulsive 
passion, a largo blood-vessel suddenly burst in his liody ; and Va- 
lentinian fell speechless into tlie arms of his attendants. Their 
pious care immediately concealed his situation from the crowd ; 
but, in a few minutes, the emperor of the West expired in an agony >imI JmU, o< 
of pain, retaining his senses till tlie last; and struggling, without ' 

success, to declare his intentions to the generals and ministers, wlio 
surrounded the royal couch. Valentiman was about fifty-four x.d.sts. 
years of age ; and he wanted only one hundred days to accomplish 
the twelve years of his reign (154). v 

(1S3) Amimaa. six. 5. Jerom, «bo cxafq^miff tbe mi»rorlanoAtVaIcDtiniaii, refotAkbim ctoq 
ibis UsX coosoUtioo ofresen^ Gcaiuli vasUtio solo, el iiiMlMm {lairiam defclinqttfsa [lorn. K 
P. M ). 

(1&4] Sec, 00 tbo deolb of TaleoUoiaD, Anoiiamia (xxx. 6.), Zoaimiu (I. iv. p. 231.), Ttcior (io 
Epilom.], Socralca [I. ix. c. 31-]r Jerom (ip Cbruo. p. 187. aod lom. i. p. 26. ad Heliodor.). 
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Tbe nspenn Tho polygaiSf of YaleflUnian is aerknisly attested by an ecclesia»- 

rSoauliu!^ tical historian (155). “ Tho empress simera (1 relate the (aUo) 
“■ ** admitted into her familiar sodety the loTely Ju^na, the daughter 

^ ol an Italian goremor : her admiration of those naked Gharmar 
** which she had often seen in the bath, was expressed with suck 
' “ lavish and imprudent praise, that the emperor was tempted ta 
“ introduce a second wife into his bed ; and his puUie edict extended 
> “ to ail the subjects of the empire, the same domestic privilege, 
“ which he had assumed for himself.” But wo may be assured, 
from the evidence of reason, as well as history, that tbe two mar- 
riages of Valentinian, witii Seven, and with Justina, were tucces- 
iively contracted; and that ho used the ancient permission of 
divorce, which was still allowed by the laws, though it was coo— 
demned by the church. Severs was tlie mother of Gratian, who 
seemed to unite every claim which could entitte him to tfee un- 
doubted succession of the Western empire. He was the eldest son 
of a monarch, whose glorious reign had confirmed tbe free and 
honourable choice of his fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained 
tbe ninth year of his age, the royal youth received from the hands 
of his indulgent father the purple robe and diadem, with the tit]^ 
of Augustan: the election was solemnly ratified by the consent wd. 
applause of the armies of Gaul (156) ; and the name, of Gratian was 
added to the names of Valentinian and Valens, in all the legal 
transactions of the Roman government. By his marriage with Ihn 
grand-danehter of Constantine, the son of Valentinian acquired afl 
tbe hereditary rights of the Flavian family; which, in a series of 
three Imperial generations, were sanctified by time, religion, and 
the reverence of the people. At the death of his fattier, the royid 
youtii was in the seventeenth year of bis age; and his virtues 
already Justified the favourable opinion of tbe army and people. 
But Gratian resided, without apprehension, in the palace of Treves; 
whilst, at the distance of many hundred miles, Valentinian suddenly 
expired in the camp of Bregelio. The passions, which had been 
so long suppressed by the presence of a master, immediately revived 
in the Imperial council ; and tho ambitious design of reigning in 
tho name of an infant, was artfully executed by Mellobaudos and 
Equitius, who commanded the attachment of the Illyrian and Italian 
bands. Tht:y contrived the most honourable pretences to remove 
the popular l^ders, and tbe troops of Gaul, who might have asserted 



Thfre in luodt of circnm9tanct*s among tht>re ; hoil Ajuaiianus ii k> cloqueot, Out be vritn 

nons«^n«'. 

(1&5) Socrates (L >v. c. 31.] ft Uie onl^ original witoru ofUtis foolisli slorvy no reptignant to tbe 
and manners of the Ronians, that it acarrclT dcsmovi the formal and elaborate dissertalioo of 
M. Bonamy (Mem. de TAcid^ic, loin. xia. p. 394 — 405.J* * wooM preserTc tbe natural dr* 

emn stance of the bath ; instead of fblloteiug Zotimss, who represents Instina at an old woman, tbe 
widow of MagneotiiH. 

(tM) Ammianns (iivH. 6.) doadibet the form of this milltory election, and nnpusf ioTcstitare. 
Valentinian does not appear to have consulted, or even iaformed, tbe Moate t>f Rome. 
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Cho claims of Iho lawful successor : they suggested the necessity of 
Qxtingiiishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies, by a ^Id 
and decisive measure. The empress Justina, who had bwn left 
in a palace about one hundred miles from Bregetio, was ros|)cctfulhy 
im ited to appear in the camp, with the son of the deceased em- 
peror. On the sixth day after the. death of Valcutinian, the infant 
prince of the same name, who was only four years old, was shown, 
in llio arms of bis mother, to tlie l^ons ; and solemnly invested, 
by military aoclamatioii, with the titles and ensigns of supremo 
power. The impending dangers of a civil war were seasonably 
prevented by tlie wise and moderate conduct of the omperor 
Gratia D. He cheerfully accepted the choice of the army; de- 
clared, that ho should always consider the son of Justina as a 
brother, not as a rival ; and advised the empress with her son Va- 
lentinian, to fix their residcnco at Milan, in the fair and peaceful 
proNineo of Italy; while he assumed the more arduous command 
of the countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled his resent- 
ment till ho could safely punish, or disgrace, tite authors of the 
oonspiracy ; and thouf^ he uniformly behaved with tenderness and 
regard to his infant colleague, |^e gradually confounded, in the 
administration of the Western empire, tlie oftico of a guardian with 
the authority of a sovereign. The government of the lloman w orld 
was exorcised in the united names of Valens and his two iK'pbews; 
but the feeble em|>eror of the East, wlio succeeded to the rank of 
hii elder brother, never obtained any weight or influence in tlie 
oouncila of the West (157). 
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Ix the second year of the reign of Valcntinian and Valens, on the Eirtkquxw. 
morning of the twenty-first day of July, the greatest part of tlie 
Roman world was shaken by a violent and destructive earthquake. 

The impression was communicahMl to the waters ; the shores of the 
Mediterranean were left dry, by the sudden retreat of tlie sea; great 
qnantities of fish were caught with the hand ; largo vessels were 
Stranded on the mud ; and a curious spectator (1) amused his eye, 

(1S7) Anrnbnnn, xst. 10. Zowiaus, 1. iv. p. 3S, <33% Tllicmont has proved (BL<t. drt Erape- 
reon, ion. v. p. 707—709.), iHal Grstun in lulv, Africa, aod llltiriniin. 1 have eodeayonred 

Id apTWM hw aulhnrilv over hi* brolher’s doninioo*, m be used it, to ao ambigtxtua stjrle. 

(1) Such is Ihc bad task' of Ammiaiuu (xxvl. 10.], that U is ool easy to distiDguisb his hicti frow 
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or rather bia fancy, by contemplating the yarious appearance of 
vallics and mountains, which had never, since the formation of the 
globe, been exposed to the sun. But the lido soon returned, with 
^e weight of an immense and irresistible deluge, which was se- 
verely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of 
Egypt : large boats were transported and lodged on the roofs of 
houses, or at the distance of two miles from the shore ; the people,[ 
with their habitations, were swept away by the waters ; and the 
city of Alexandria annually commemorated the fatal day, on which 
fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the inundation. Thu 
calamity, the report of which was magnified from one province to. 
another, astonished and terrified the subjects of Home ; and their 
afirighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momentary eviL* 
They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which had subverted 
the cities of Palestine and Bithynia : they considered these alarming 
strokes as the prelude only of still more dreadful calamities, and 
their fearful vanity was disposed to confound the symptoms of a 
declining empire, and a sinking world (2). It was the fashion of 
the times, to attribute every remarkable event to the particular .will 
of the Deity ; the alterations of n|turo were connected, by an invH 
sible chain, with the moral and metaphysical opinions of the hu- 
man mind; and the most sagacious divines could dislinguishy. 
according to the colour of their respective prejudices, that the estai- 
blishmcnt of heresy tended to produce an earthquake ; or that at 
deluge was the inevitable consequence of the progress of sin a&d 
error. Without presuming to discuss the trullt or propriety of 
these lofty speculations, the historian may content himself with an 
observation, which seems to be justified by experience, that man 
has much more to fear from the passions of his fellow-crea- 
tures, than from the convulsions of the elements (3). The mis- 
chievous effects of ah earthquake, or deluge, a luirricanc, or the 
eruption of 9 volcano, bear a very inconsideralile proportion to 
Uie ordinary calamities of war, as they arc now moderated by the 
prudence or humanity of the princes of Europe, w ho amuse Uieir 
owu leisure, and exercise the courage of llieir subjects, in the 
practice of the military art. But the laws and manners of modern 
nations protect the safety and freedom of the vanquished soldier ; 
and the peaceful citi/cn has seldom reason to complain that his 

hi« mcfaplior!i. Tel ho positivoK affimiSf that he taw Ibe rotlCQ careaw of a skip, a<] arcunJwnt 
lapidem, al Xoihone, or Modoa, in Pelo|W>oiiesut. 

['2j Tbc t'arUu)ual.es aud ioiuMlaUoQt are TariOMly described by Lihanhif (Orwt. de tdciaceodA 
Jaiiani n«V'', c. *. in lliU. Grue. loin. vii. p. IS8. wiik a learned note of Oloarlna), 

Zosimot ^1. jv. p. m.j, Soromcn (i. «i. c. )2.}, Codreniu (p. 310. Sl4.), and JiTOm [in Chroo. p. 180. 
and tom. i. p. "iiO. in Vii. Hilanoa.). EpiJatirut must have been overwhclined, bad not the prudent 
6tifens placed St. ililarioo, an Egyptian monk on tbe beach. Ue made the tiga of the croM : tUo 
motintaiD'Wavc sti>p|NHJ, boned, and returned. 

(3) Dicararcbus, tbc FeripaU'Ur, composed a formal IreatUe* to prove tbit obrioos truth ; wbicli ia 
not tbc most bonourablc to the human spcctce (Cicfro, de OflicMS, ii. &.]. 
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life, or even his fortune, is exposed to the rage of >var. In the dis- 
astrous period of the fall of the Roman empire, which mar justly 
be dated from the reign of Yalens, the happiness and security of 
each individual were personally attacked ; and the arts and labours 
of ages were rudely defaced by tlic Barbarians of Scythia and Ger- 
many. The invasion of the Huns precipitated on the provinces ofTheHimund 
the West, the Gothic nation, which tftivanced, in less than forty a. d. ji« 
years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, and opened a way, by the 
success of their arms, to the inroads of so many hostile tribes, 
more savage than themselves. The original principle of motion 
was concealed in. the remote countries of the North ; and the curi- 
ous observation of the pastoral life of the Scythians [k), or Tar- 
tars (5), will illustrate the latent cause of these destructive emigra- • 

tions. 

The different characters that mark the ci^^lised nations of the iiicrmorai 
globe, may be ascribed to tlio use, and the abuse, of reason ; which 
so variously shapes, and so artificially composes, the manners and 
opinions of an European, or a Chinese. But the operation of in- 
stinct is more sure and simple than that of reason : it is much 
easier to ascertain the appetites of a quadruped, than the specula- 
tions of a philosopher ; and the savage tribes of mankind, as they 
approach nearer to the condition of animals, preserve a stronger 
resemblance to themselves and to each other. The uniform stabi- 
lity of their manners is the natural consequence of the imperfec- 
tion of their faculties. Reduced to a similar situation, their wants, 
their desires, their enjoyments, still continue the same r and the 
influence of food or climate, which, in a more improved state of 
society, is suspended, or subdued, by so many moral causes, most 
powerfully contributes tO form, and to maintain the national cha- 
racter of Barbarians. In every age, the immense plains of Scythia, 
or Tartary, have been inhabited by vagrant trib^ of hunters and 
shepherds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose 
restless spirit disdains the confinement of a solitary life. In every 
age, the Scythians, and Tartars, have been renowned for their in- 
vincible courage, and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have 
been repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of the North; and 

(4) origioal Scrlliian* of nerodolut (i. It. e. 4T.»ST. 9^101 .) were coofioed hj the I>aDube 
tod the PaUt Hxoliit wilhio a ■qnarc of 4000 stadia (400 Ronaa rniJes.). See D'Aovillo (Hrm. dc , 
rAcatk-mief lom. xixt. p. S7S— SOI.]. Diodorus Sieolos (ton.'^l. 1. ii. p. ISS. edit. Wcsscliog] has 
marked the gradual progress of Use noma aod natkw. 

(5) The Tatars or Tartars, were a priaHiTO tribe, the rivals, ai»d at tengih the fnl^eets, of the 
Moguls.* In the victorioua armies of Xiugii Rhan, and his successors, the Tartars fomied the van- 
guard; aod the name, which first reacbod the ears of foreigoers, was applied to the whole ualioii 
(Prerct, in the BisU de 1' Academic, tom. iTiii. p. 00.). Id speaking of all, or anjfOf the northern 
shepherds of Enrope, or Asia, I iodlSerenUjr use the appettatloos of Sq/thianSy or Tartars. 



* The Voguli (MoDgoU) aeeotding to K. Klaproth arc a tribe of the Talar oaiioa. Tableaux 
Hilt, de I'Asie. p. IM. — M. 
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tbeir arms have spread terror and devastation over the most fertile 
and warlike countries of Europe (6). On this occasion, as woH ti • 
on many others, tire sober historian is forcibly awakened frorff^* 
pleasing vision ; and is compelled, with some reluctance, to confess, 
that the pastoral manners, which have been adorned with the fairest 
attributes of peace and innocence, are much better adapted to the 
fierce and cruel habits of a military lib. To illustrate this obserra*- 
tion, 1 shall now prooeod to consider a nation of shepherds and of 
warriors, in the three important articles of, 1. Their ifiet; II. Tbe^ 
habitations ; and, 111. Their exercises. The narratives of antiquity 
are justified by the experience of modem times (7); and the baiAft 
of the Borystbeoea, of the .Volga, or of the Selinga, will indifferently 
present Iho same uniform spectacle of similar and native mait^ 
ners (8). 

1. The corn, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordinary bud 
wholesome' food of a civilised people, can bb obtained only by the 
patient toil of the husbandman, ^mo of the happy savages, whd 
dwell between the tropics, are plentifully nourished by ihe libe^- 
rality of nature ; but in the ciimates of fiie North, a nation of shc^ 
herds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The skilful practitloir* 
ers of the medical art will determine (if they are able to determine] 
bow far the temper of the human mind may be aflbcted by the use 
of animal, or of vegetable food ; and whether (he common associn^ 
tion of carnivorous and cruel, deserves to be cohsidcred in any 
other light than tliat of an innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice 
of humanity (9). Yet if it be true, that the sentiment of compaS'* 
sion is imperceptibly weakened by the si^t and practice of domestM 



[6] ImperiunAtia MEqa.T»ivfro: ipti perpcUio ab aUeno tnporia, ani iotacii, aolinTicii, mam 
iPn. Since ibc tine of Justin (ii. 1.], they have maUi|ilic4] this account, Tollairc, in a fen* words 
(iKh. t. p. Si. Bin. GdoiH^c, c. 115.], bas abridged ibo Tartar conqnoeU. 

Oft o'er tbe trenUiog nations fton afar. 

Has Scythia breath'd ibo bving clotNl of war.* 

{?) The fourth book of llrrojotas affords a coriou.<i, iboogh imperfect, portrait of ibe ScytlHiiis« 
jknKMig llio DindtTnn, who dr'wrribe the uniform !iccac, ibe Khan of Rhotvaresro, Abuh^hati Bahadur, 
expre«u» his native f«>ebngs ; and hiaQenealagicat Hialary Of the Tafarahas been ropiM^ly iildttrat^d 
be tbe Preorh and EngiUli editors. Carpio, Ascetin, and Rubniqnis {ia the UtsU des VnyMoa, 
lorn. Tii.), reprcmi the llo^uVs of the foiirterotb ocnliiry. To those gnldos I have addo«l 
and tlio Ollier jetuista (nosenption dc la China, par da RaMe, Umi. iv.], wbo acmraMy snrtryMl tbs 
Chinos*: Tnrtary ; and that booest and intelligent IraTellcr, Bell, of AnlerOKknj (two voluioea in 4to. 
Ghitsfow, 1763.]. f 

(5) Tl>e ate the moat altered fmm their pHniHIvi) imviiert; I. by the prafeMioil of Ibe 

XalHMueUa ruligioa } and, 2 . by tlie pomr aai oo of the eHiea and barrasta of ibe great Boeharia. 

(9. Il ftl certain que Irs grauils mangciirt de viandc sont en general miels et ft^roces |dn( qne lea 
autres bommes. Cette oliserv ation esl do tons lea llena et de tons les tempi t It IiarbaHe angleise ewf 
cDODue, &c. £roilo de Houmcaa, to>m. K p. 274. Whatever wa nay think of the general ohserva* 
tjoo, tm shad not easily allow the truth of hli eiamplo. The good^nalnred romplaiuts of Plutarch, 
and the failictio lamaatatidsa of Ovid^ lodnen our reowra, by eaoiling our fleniUllty. 



• Orar. — M . remarked Ibe Travels aid Dimertations of Paltai ; 

t Of ihevarioni works published since the timo and almvc all, the very curious work of Dergman, 
of Gibhoa, which dirow light on ike Komadic Mtwadlscho Streifereyen. Riga, 1109. — H. 
l^opalation of Central Aaia, may be pariicoUrly 
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cruelty, we may observe, Uiat the horrid objects which are disguised * 
by the arts of European reQnemcnt, are exhibited in their nak^ and 
most disgusting simplicity, in the tent oi a Tartarian shepherd. 
The ox, or the sheep arc slaughtered by the same hand from w hich 
tliey were accustomed to receive their daily food; and the bleeding 
limbs are served, with very little preparation, on the table of their 
unfeeling murderer. In the military profession, and especially in 
the conduct of a numerous army, the' exclusive use of animal Coed 
appears to be productive of the most solid advantages. Corn is a 
bulky and perishable commodity ; and tlio large magazines which 
are indispensably necessary for the subsistence of our troops, must 
be slowly transported by the labour of men or horses. But the 
flocks and herds which accompany llie march of the Tartars, aflbrd 
a sure and increasing supply of flesh and milk : in the far greater 
part of the uncultivated waste, tlie vegetation of the grass is quick 
and luxuriant ; and there are few places so extremely barren, that 
the hardy cattle of tho I^orth cannot find some tolerable pasture. 
The supply is mnltiplicd and prolonged, by the undistinguishing 
appetite, and patient abstinence, of the Tartars. They indiirerentiy 
fe<^ on the flesh of those animals tliat liave been killed for the table, 
or have died of disease. Uorsc-ilosh, which in every age and coun- 
try has been proscribed by tho civilised nations of Europe and Asia, 
they devour with peculiar greediness : and this singular taste faci- 
litates the success of their military operations. The active cavalry 
of Scytliia is always followed, in Uieir most distant and. rapid in- 
cursions, by an adequate number of spare horses, who may be oo- 
casionally used, citlicr to redouble the speed, or to satisfy Uie liun* 
ger, of the Barbarians. Many arc the resources of courage and 
poverty. When tlie forage round a camp of Tartars is almost con* 
sumed, they slaugliter the greatest part of their cattle, and preserve 
the flesh, eitlier smoked, or dried in the sun. On tlie sudden emer- 
gency of a hasty march, they provide tliemselves with a suflicient 
quantity of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, which they 
occasionally dissolve in water; and this unsubstanlial diet will sup- 
port, for many days, the life, and even the spirits, of tho patient 
warrior. But lliis extraordinary abstinence, which tlie Stoic would 
approve, and the hermit might envy, is commonly succeeded by 
the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The wines of a happier 
climate are the most grateful present, or the most valuable com- 
modity, that can bo oflered to the Tartars ; and tlie only example of 
their industry seems to consist in the art of extracting from marc’s 
milk a fermented lii]uor, which possesses a very strong power of 
intoxication. Like the animals of prey, the savages, both of the 
old and new world, experience tlie alternate vicissitudes of famine 
and plenty; and their stomach is inured to sustain, without much 
inconvenience, the opposite extremes of hunger and of intemperance. 
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* n. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people of sol- 
diers and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of an extensive 
Hthiuuou. and cultivated country; and some time must elapse before the war- 
like youth of Greece or Italy could be assembled under the same 
standard, either to defend their own confines, or to invade the terri- 
tories of the adjacent tribes. The progress of manufactures and 
commerce insensibly collects alargo multitude within the walls of the 
city: but these citizens are no longer soldiers ; and the arts which 
adorn and improve the state of civil society, corrupt the habits of a 
military life. The pastoral manners of the Scythians seem to unite 
the different advantages of simplicity and refinement. The indivi- 
duals of the same tribe arc constantly assembled, but they are as- 
sembled in a camp ; and the native spirit of these dauntless shep- 
herds is animated by mutual support and emulation. The houses of 
the Tartars are no more than small tents, of an oval form, which afford 
a cold and dirty habitation for the promiscuous youth of both sexes. 
The palaces of the rich consistof wooden huts, of such a size that they 
may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawna by a team 
perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, after graz- 
ing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the approach of night, 
within the protection of the camp. The necessity of preventing the 
most mischievous confusion, in such a perpetual concourse of men 
and animals, must gradually introduce, in the distribution, the 
order, and the guard, of the encampment, the rudiments of the 
military art. As soon as the forage of a certain district is con- 
sumed, the tribe, or 'rather army, of shepherds, makes a regular 
march to some fresh pastures ; and thus acquires, in the ordinary 
occupations of the pastoral life, the practical knowledge of one of 
the most important and difficult operations of war. The choice of 
stations is regulated by the difference of the seasons: in the sum- 
mer, the Tartars advance towards the North, and pitch their tents 
on the banks of a river, or, at least, in the neighbourhood of a 
running stream. But in the winter they return to the South, and 
shelter their camp, behind some convenient eminence, against the 
winds, which arc chilled in their passage over the bleak and icy 
regions of Siberia. These manners are admirably adapted to diffuse, 
among the wandering tribes, the spirit of cmigratfon and conquest. 
The connection between the people and their territory is of so frail 
a texture, that it niay be broken by the slightest accident. The 
camp, and not the soil, is the native country of the genuine Tartar. 
Within the precincts of that camp, his family, his companions, his 
property, are always included ; and, in the most distant marches, 
he is still surrounded by the objects which are dear, or valuable, 
or familiar in his eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear, or the re- 
sentment of injury, the impatience of servitude, have, in every age, 
been sufficient causes to urge the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance 
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into some unknown countries, where they might hope to find a 
more plentiful subsistence, or a loss formidable enemy. The revo- 
lutions of the North have frequently determined the fate of the 
South ; and in the conflict of hostile nations, the victor and the 
vanijuishcd have alternately drove, and been driven, from the con- 
fines of China to those of Germany (10). These great emigrations, 
which have been sometimes executed with almost incredible dili- 
gence, were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of tl»e cli- 
mate. It is well known, Uiat the cold of Tartary is much more 
severe than in the midst of the temperate zone might reasonably be 
expected ; this uncommon rigour is attributed to the height pf the 
plains, which rise, especially towards the East, more than half a 
mile above the level of the sea ; and to the quantity of saltpetre, 
w’itli which the soil is deeply impregnated (11). In the winter 
season, tho broad and rapid rivers, that discharge their waters into 
the Euxine, tho Caspian, or tho Icy Sea, arc strongly frozen ; Uie 
fields are covered with a bed of snow; and the fugitive, or victo- 
rious, tribes may securely traverse, with their families, their wag- 
gons, and their cattle, the smooth and bard surface of an immense 
plain. ‘ • , ■ • 

111; The pastoral life, compared with the labours of agriculture zmcim. 
and manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness ; and as the most 
honourable shepherds of the Tartar race devolve on their captives 
the domestic management of the cattle, their own leisure is seldom 
disturbed by any servile and assiduous cares. Sut this leisure, 
instead of being devoted to the soft enjoyments of love and har- 
mony, is usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise of 
tlie cliace. The plains of Tartary are filled with a strong and ser- 
viceable breed of horses, which are easily trained for the purposes 
of war and hunting. The Scythians of every age have been cele- 
brated as bold and skilful riders : and constant practice had seated 
them so firmly on horseback, tliat they were supposed by strangers 
to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to cat, to drink, and 
even to sleep, without dismounting from their steeds. They excel in 
the dexterous management of the lance; the long Tartar bow is 
drawn with a nervous arm; and the weighty arrow is directed to 
its (^jeet with unerring aim, and irresistible force. These arrows 
are often pointed against tho harmless animals of the desert, which 
increase and multiply in the absence of their most formidable 

(10) These Tartar cmigratioDS have been ditcoveretl by H. de Gelgnet ( Histoire des Hom, tom. i. 
iK), 1 ikilful auil laborious interpreter of ibc Cbinese language ; nbo has thus laid open new and 
lapovtaal aceaca ia the biatory of naankiad. 

(It) A |ilaiD in the Chinese Tartary« oaly eighty leagues froai the great wall, was fboad by the 
BtimiODaries to be three thoosaod geometrical paces above the level of the sea. Voolesquieu, who 
baa used, and abowxl, the reblioas of iravellera, dednen the reioliitioan of Asia from this important 
circumstance, that Hmi and cold, wcakneu and strenglb, touch each other without aay lenpenle 
zone [Esprit dcs Lola, L ivU. c. 3.]. 
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enemy ; the liaro, the goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, 
the elk, and the aiitclcjM*. The vigour and paticnco both of the 
men and horses are continually ciercised by the fatigues of the 
chaQc; and Ute plentiful supply of game contributes to the subsist- 
ence, and even lujury, of a Tartar camp. But the exploits of the 
hunters of Scytliia arc not confined to the destruction of timid or 
innoxious beasts ; they boldly encounter the angry wild-boar, when 
he turns against his pursuers, excite the sluggish courage of the bear, 
and provoke tlie fury of the tiger, as ho slumbers iu tlic tiikket 
'kVhere Uiere is danger, llicre may be glory : and the mode of hunt- 
ing, which opens Uie fairest field to the exertions of valour, may 
justly bti considered as tlie image, and as Uie school, of war. The 
general hunting matches, the pride and dcliglit of the Tartar princes, 
composp an instructive exercise for their numerous cavalry. A 
circle is drawn, of many miles in circumference, to encompass the 
game of an extensive district; and the troops that form the circle 
regularly advance towards a common centre; where tlie captive 
animals, surrounded on every side, are abandoned to tlie darts of 
the hunters. In this march, which frequently continues many 
days, the cavalry are obliged to climb tlie hills, to sw im Uie rivers, 
and to wind Uirough the vallies, without interrupUng Uic pro- 
scribed order of their gradual progress. They acquire the habit of 
directing Uieir eye, and their stops, to a remote object; of pre- 
serving their intervals; of suspending or accelerating, their pace, 
according to the motions of Uio troops on their right and left ; and 
of watching and repeating tlie signals of their leaders. Their lead- 
ers study, in Uiis practical school, the most im|>ortaiit lesson of 
Uic military art; the prompt and accurate judgment of ground, of 
distance, and of Unie. To employ against a human enemy Uic 
same paUence and valour, the same skill and discipline, is the only 
alteration which is m|uircd in real war; and the amusenieiits of 
the cliace servo as a prelude to the conquest of an empire (12). 
corcrnmri.t. Tlio political socicty of the ancient Gennaiis has Uic appearance 
of a voluntary alliance of indo|>endenl warriors. Tlie tribes of 
Scythia, distinguished by Iho modem apjiellaUon of Ilords, assume 
Uie form of a numerous and increasing family ; w hich, in Uic course 
of successive generaUons, has been propagated from the samiyiri- 
ginal slock. The meanest, and most ignorant, of Uie *l'artars, 
preserve, with .conscious pride, Uie inestimable treasure of their 
genealogy ; and w hatever distinctions of rank may have been in- 
troduced, by Uie unequal distribution of pastoral wcalUi, they mu- 



(12] P<;tii U Croix (Tk tic ncngltVinf 1. iii. c. T.) repranits tke Ml i(lonr imrf of tW 

Ik^i cImc«. Tito JeairiU GorbiUoo a»d Tori>iMt followwi kbe «s|>eror Khimki obra bf* hunli'd 
lu TariaPi [ Dubxltlc, Dc«crl]itiOD dc la Cbiar, to*, iv. p. Si. 21K). die. k4io edit.). Uis ifraad- 
ton, kirninog. wbo uailM the Tartar ditcipliae «ith tbe taws aad Iramiafi of China, d'-MTibot 
( tdogp d« MoukdcD, p. 273 — 2SS. w & (be {dcaanrra labicb be had often cnjo«tHl as a 

tporlsmaD. 
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toaily respect themselves, and each other, as the descendants of the 
first founder of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, of 
adopting the brajrest and most faithful of the captives, may coun- 
tenance the very probable suspicion, that this extensive consangui- 
nity is, in a great measure, legal and fictitious. But the useful 
prejudice, which has obtained the sanction of time and Opinion, 
produces the effects of truth; the haughty Barbarians yield a 
cheerful and voluntary obedience to the head of their blood ; and 
their chief, or mxtna, as 'the representative of their great father, 
exercises the authority of a judge, in peace, of a leader, in war. 
In the original state of the pastoral world, each of the tnurtat (if 
we many continue to use a modem appellation) acted as the inde- 
pendent chief of a large and separate family; and the limits of their 
peculiar territories were gradually fixed, by superior force, or mu- 
tual consent. But the constant operation of various and permanent 
causes contributed to unite the vagrant Hords into national com- 
munities, under the command of a supreme head. The weak were 
desirous of support, and the strong were ambitious of dominion ; 
fte power, which is the result of union, oppressed and collected the 
divided forces of the adjacent tribes ; and, as the vanquished were 
freely admitted to share the advantages of victory, the most valiant 
chiefs hastened to range themselves and their followers under the 
formidable standard of a confederate nation. The most successful 
of the Tartar princes assumed the military command, to which he 
was entitled by the superioritj', either of merit, or of power. He 
was raised to the throne by the acclamations of his equals ; and the 
title of Khan expresses, in the language of the North of Asia, the 
full extent Of the regal dignity. The right of hereditary succession 
was long confined to the blood of the founder of the monarchy; 
and at this moment all the Khans, who reign from Crimea to Uic 
Wall of China, are the lineal descendants of the renowned Zin- 
gis (13). But, as it is the indispensable duty of a Tartar sovereign 
to lead his Warlike subjects into the field, the claims of an infant 
are often disregarded; and some roj-al kinsman, distinguished by 
his age and valour, is entrusted with the sword and sceptre of 
his predecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are levied on 
the tribes, to support the dignity of their national monarch, and of 
their peculiar chief; and each of those contributions amounts to the 
tythe, both of their property, and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign 
enjoys the tenth part of the wealth of his people ; and as his own do- 
mesticricbes of flocks and herds increase in a much larger proportion. 



(l3) ibfl MOrind Totnmo of ibn History of the Tartars; and IheKstorifae EbanSf 

at tlie end of tbe life of Gesgis, or Ziogis. Under the reign of Titnor, or Tamerlase, one of liis AiU* 
jeeta, a descendant of Zingit, still bore the regal apfellation of Khan ; and the conqueror of Ana con- 
tented hioiself «iih tbe title of Eaiir, or Sultu. Abulgbazi, part. v. c. 4. P’Herbelot, BiLliolbcipio 
OrieBtalCf p. 87$. 
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be is able plentifully to maintain the rustic splendour of his court, 
to reward the most deserving, br the most favoured, of his fol- 
lowers, and to obtain, from the gentle influence pf corruption, the 
obedience which might be sometimes refused to the stem man- 
dates of authority. The manners of liis subjects, accustomed, like 
himself; to blood and rapine, might ;excusc, in their eyes, siich 
partial acts of tyranny, as would excite the horror of a .civilised 
people ; but the power of a despot has never been acknowledged 
in the deserts of Scythia. The immediate jurisdiction of the Khan 
is confined within the limits of bis own tribe ; and the exercise 
of his royal prerogative has been moderated by the ancient iosU- 
tulion of a national cooncil. The Coroultai (4k), or Diet, of the 
Tartars, was regularly held in the spring and autumn, in the midst 
of a plain; wltere the princes of the reigning family, and; the 
mursas of the respective tribes, may conveniently assemble on 
horseback, with their martial and numerous trains; and the am- 
bitious monarch, who reviewed the strength, must consult the in- 
clination, of an armed people. The rudiments of a feudal govern- 
ment may be discovert in the constitiition of the Scythian or 
Tartar nations; but the perpetual conflictiof, those hostile nations 
" has sometimes tcrmuiated in the establishment of a powerful and 
despotic empire. The victor, enriched hy the tribute, and forti- 
fied by the arms, of dependent kings, has spread his conquests 
over Europe or Asia ; the successful shepherds of the North have 
submitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities ; and 
the introduction of luxury, after destroying the freedom of the 
people, has undermined the foundations , of the throne (15). 
s.ination 'i'lio mcmory of past events cannot long be pr^erved, in the fm- 
or fluent and remote emigrations of illiterate Barlmrians. The modern 
Tariarjr. 'farters arc ignorant of the confluests of their ancestors (16) ; and 
our knowledge of the history of the Scythians is derived from their 
intercourse with the learned and civtlis^ nations of the South, the 
Greeks, the Persians, and the Chinese. The Greeks, who navigated 
the Euxinc, and planted their colonies along the sea-coast, made the 
gradual and imperfect discovery of Scythia; from the Danube, and 

(14) Rep ibe DleU of Uie aoeientHnni (de Gntgoei, tom. li. p. 90.). and a enrioos dmcriplloa 
of ihe»e of [Vie de Gengitkan, I. I. c. 6. I. !▼. c. 11.). Sucb auerablio* arc fh*qumti\ men* 

in ibe Persian history of Timor ; ibey aenred oo^ to countenanoe tbo rosoluikmt of tbeir 

^ . master. 

> ' (IS) Ifontoaipiieii laboon to explain a differvnee, which hat not existed, between the liberty 
f>r the Arabs, and the ytrrywtMi abxery of the Tartars ( Esprit dcs Lois, I. xvii. c. 5. 1. xYxiii. 
c. 19. ). 

(16) Ahuigbasi Khan, in the two first parts of his OenenWtgiral Hlstorr, relates tbo miserable fables 
an J traditions of the I'lbek Tartars, concerning tbc times w hicb preceded the reign of Ziogis. *■ 



* The differences between the xarions pastoral and still, perhaps, mat receire more, light from 
tribes and nations coniprebended by the ancients the comparison of tbeir dialects and languages by 
Under tbc vague naam of ScjiUiiaoa, and by GsIh modern scbolars,— H. 

Ik)d under that of TarUn, bate receivesi aomo, 
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the confines of Tlirace, as far as the frozen Masotis, the seat of 
eternal winter, and Mount Caucasus, which, in the language of 
poetry, was described as the utmost boundary of the eartli. They 
celebrated, with simple credulity, the virtues of the pastoral life(17): 
they entertained a more rational apprehension of the strength and 
numl>ers of the warlike i>arbarians(18), who contemptuously baflled 
the immense arifiament of Darius, the son of Hystaspcs(19). The 
Persian monarchs had extended their western conquests to the banks 
of the Danube, and the limits of European Scythia. The eastern 
provinces of their empire were exposed to the Scythians of Asia ; 
the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
two mighty rivers, which direct their course towards the Caspian 
Sea. The long and memorable quarrel of Iran and Totiran is still 
the theme of history or romance ; the famous, perhaps the fabulous, 
valour of the Persian heroes, Kustan and Asfendiar, was signalised, 
in the defence of their country, against the .Afrasiabs of the North (20); 
and the invincible spirit of the same Itarbarians resisted, on the same 
ground, the victorious arms of Cyrus and Alexander (21). In the 
eyes of the Greeks and Persians, the real geography of Scythia w as 
bounded, on the East, by the mountains of Imaus, or Caf ; and 
their distant prospect of the extreme and inaccessible parts of Asia 
was clouded by ignorance, or perjdeted by fiction. But those inac- 
cessible regions are the ancient residence of a powerful and civilised 
nation (^), which ascends, by a probable tradition, above forty 

(17) fa Ihf thirt^utb book of tko Iliadt Jopiirr Unu iwa; ht« era* from the blooJj fidds of 
Troy, lo ibr pblns of Hiraco asd Sc}lbia. He would nol« I7 ebaof^iog tbe proapccf, behold a 
more peocofnl or inooceal irciM. • 

(1$) Tbocvdidcft, 1. il. C. 9T. 

(I9) See ibo fourth book of Homdotoc. TV'lifo Dariar adraoced lolo the Moldavian droert. Iietw^a 
thfi Panobo andibe Nialer, tbc kin^ of ibeScytlimo* soul bim a mowf, a frog, a bird, and &to ar- 
row*; a trenMtuIout allrgory 1 

(30) Tkear wart and boreot may he found under iboir roapodivo in tba Bibiioibequo Orion- 

tale of D'Herbelot. They hare calebrated in an ^ic poem of aiity ibouMDd rfamod couplet*, 
by Perduti, * tbe Uonicc of Pmta. See (bo bitlory of Nadir Sbab, p. lU. lOS. lltr public mtut 
lament, that Mr. Jotma hCa auapemlrd the purtuit of OHaatal learoiog.f 

(‘21b ^be Caoptan tea, with il* rlvvrt, and ad^ceot tribe*, an laboriouiUy Ultulraled la tbe Euaen 
CritiquA* de* HUtorifa* tTAlcaandrc, which compares the trae geography, and the error* produced by 
the vaaiiy or Igoonnn of ike Gmk*. 

(22) Ttw original *oai of lb* oalioa appears to have been in tbo North-west of China, in the pro- 
Tiaces of Chcoat and Cbaosi. Uodcr tbe two Gr*t dyousUes, tbe priuctpul town was ttill a moveable 
camp ; the villages were (hioly scattercU ; more land waa employed in pasture than in tillage ; tbo 
exercise ofhiualiag wasordaioad to dear iL: couatry from wild b^ts; retchely (where Pekiu ataada) 
waa a desert ; and (be Sontbern provinces were peopled with Indian aavagea. Tbe dynatly of ibe 
/fan (befon* Clma 2U6] gava the empire its actual (onn and extoat* 



* Perdntl ia yet impoffecUy known to Suro* 

pcan readi'rt. An abstract of tbo «bole poem 
ha* been published by Gos*rrcaio German, under 
tbe title **da* Ueldenbuch de* Iran.'* lo Eng- 
lish, aa ahstracl, with poetical translaUona, by 
■r. Atkinson, baa appeared, under tbc aoipices 
of tbe Oriental Fnnd. But to translate a poet a 
nian most be a poet. The best account of tbe 
poem ta in an artldo by Ton Hammer in the 
Vietma Jahrbticber, 1620: and in.a maaterly ar^ 
I do in Coebnuti 9 Foreign Quarterly Review, 



No. 1. 1636. A apiendid and critical edilioo of 
the whole work ba* been published by a very 
learned English Oricntalisl, Captain Macao, at 
tbe tfxpenae of (be king of Ottde. A* lo the num- 
ber of 60,000 couplet*. Captain Macan ( Prefaci*, 
page S9.), stales that be never saw a ME. coo- 
taiuing more than 56,665, indudiog doubtful and 
s|mrious paatage* and episode*. — M. 

t The later tiudie* of Sir W. Jones were more 
in unUoQ with the wishes of tbe public, ibos 
expressed by Gibbon.— H. 
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centuries (23) ; and which is able to verify a series of near two thou- 
sand years, by the perpetual testimony of accurate and contempo- 
rary historians (2^). The annals of China(25) illustrate Uie state 
and revolutions of the pastoral trilics, which may still be distin- 
guished by the vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars; the 
vassals, the enemies, and sometimes the conquerors, of a great em- 
pire; whose policy has umiormly opposed the blind and impetuous 
valour of the Barbarians of the North. From the moutli of the Da- 
nube to the sea of Japan, the whole longitude of Scytlua is about one 
hundred and ten degrees, which, in tliat parallel, arec(|ual to more 
than five thousand miles. The latitude of tlicse extensive deserts 
cannot be so easily, or so accurately, measured; but, from the for- 
tieth degree, which touches the wall of China, we may securely ad- 
vance above a thousand miles to the northward, till our progress is 
stopped by the excessive cold of Siberia. In tliat dreary climate, 
instead of the animated picture of a Tartar camp, tlie smoko which 
issues from the earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the subter- 
raneous dwellings of the Tongouses, and the Samoides : the want 
of horses and oxen is imperfectly supplied by the use of rein-deer, 
and of large dogs ; and the conquerors of the earth insensibly dege- 
nerate into a race of deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble 
at llte sound of arms (26). 

The iluns, who under tlie reign of Yalens threatened the empire 
of Rome, had been formidable, in a much earlier period, to the 
empire of China (27). Their ancient, perhaps their original, scat 

(^) Tire era of the Cbinote monarchy has btren Tirioosly 6xed, from 29ST toTlS2 ynra before 
Christ; and the year hat boon chosen for the la«fol rpoeb, by the anthorily of the prptoot 
emperor. Tbe diffSeronee trhes from the unecrUin dontlioQ of the two tint dynastiet; ami the yv 
cant apocethat lies beyond tbera,M ^ tithe rml, or fabtiio««. times (ifPohi,orHoangti. Sematties 
dales hit aothentic chronolo^ from the Tear 841 : tbe thirty>six oclipaes of ConfQCioi (thirty-one of 
which hare been rerifred] Trere ofaaerred between thereon Tn and 480 before Christ. The 
rioil yirried of China doM not asrend abore the GreA CMyrnpiads. 

(34) Alter sercra) ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the Han ( before Chrift M6] was 
the vra of the reriral of learning. Tbe fragment! of ancient IHmttire were reitnred ; the chameten 
were improred and 6xed ; and the fntnre preserraUon of books was secared by the nsefol inreatioaa 
of ink, (laper, and the art of printing. Iftnety^reo years before Christ, St^lsien poldiahed the 
fint history of China. His la^urs «ere illntrated, and oonttnaed, by a aeries of one htrndred and 
eighty historians. The substance of their works is stdl extant; and the most considerable of them 
are now deposited in the king of Prance's library. 

(38) China has been illnslratrd by tbe Ubonn of the French ; of the mmionarin at PeMn, and 
■emrs . Preret and De Ouignes at Paris. The suhalance of the three preceding notes Is extracted 
from the rhou-kmg, with the preface and notes of M. de Guignea, l^rls, ITTO : The 
Kanq^Mtnt, translated by P. de Hiilla, under tbe name of Hist. G^dralo de la Chine, tom. 1. p. 
slia.-^. ; the Hrinoirrs sor la Chine, Paris, 1776, die. tom. i. p. I 338. tom. ii. p. S — 364 ; the 
Brstoire d«a Hans, too. I. p. 4-^31. tom. t. p. S4S — 363; and tbe Hdinoirea de rAcad(*mie dea 
lnacri|>tions, ton. a. p. 877—409. tom. xr. p. 49S— M4. tom. zviii. p. ITS— 39S. tom. zxxri. p. 
104—738. 

(W) See tbe Histoire Ododralo dcs Voyages, tom. sriH. and the Genealogical History, rot. U. p, 
eao-064. 

(77) If . de Gaignes ( tom. H. p. t— 174.) ba* given the original biatocy of tbe aicieot Hiong-nos, 
Or Hnot.* The Chineae geography of their country (tom. I. part ii. p. Ir. — Ixlii.) seems to comprise 
a part of their conguests. 

* The theory of I>a Ooigaea no the early m od em writers. De Gnlgaea adraaeed do raUd 
history of tho Hans is, hi goDeral, rejected by proof of tha Idmtity of tbe Ukmogmoti of tbo 
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was an extensive, though dry and barron, tract of country, imme- 
diately. on the north side of the great wall. Their place is at present 
occupied by the forty-nine Hordes or lianners of the Muhgous, a 
pastoral nation, which consists of about two hundred thousand fa- 
milies(28). But tlie valour of the Hups had extended the narrow 
limits of their dominions; and Uteir rustic chiefs, who assumed the 
appellation of Tanjou, p-adually became the conquerors, and the 
sovereigns, of a formidable empire. Towards the Hast, their vic- 
torious arms wore stopped only by the ocean ; and the tribes, which 
are thinly scattered between tlie Amoor and the extreme ptminsula 
of Corea, adhered, witli reluctance, to the standard of the Huns. 
On the West, near the head of the Irtish, in the valleys of Imaus, 
they found a mure ample space, and more numerous enemies. One 
of the lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued, in a single exfiedition, 
twenty-six nations; the Iguurs(29), distinguished above the Tartar 
race by the use of letters, were in the number of hb vassals; and, 
by the strange connexion of human events, the flight of one of those 
vagrant tribes recalled the victorious Parthians (root the invasion 
of Syria (30). On the side of the North, the ocean was assigned as 
the Umil of the power of the Huns. Without enemies to resist 

rui sm in DntuIJo (laoi. ir. p. IS— IS>) a dfcnawtaotial dcacriptiM, wiiS a c w met map, of iba 
of lb« Mon^oiu. 

(^] Th(» Igour«,orTigoiin,ttcr« into thrft' braacliei ; hantpn, ibcpherJi, and hutband^ 

aaM;aod tWIaat dau wmdaapM by tbelwolbmer. Sm ASu^haii, part ii.o. Y.* 

|M) Memoirea de I'Acaddnue dw Iqpcripiioat, k)aw XM,y. p. | T 3S. Tbo compeaheasiva nov 
X. dc Oni^nea has compared those distant evenU. • 



Chinese writers with the Hons, except the sl> 
nilaritj at nmna. 

Schltuer (AU^caeioc Nordisebe fteachtchu, p. 
359.), Klaproth (Taldeanx Distoriqaes de TAsie, 
p. lAd.), 8t. tfartia, in. Oi. aod A. KeoMssat 
(Kochcrches sur las Langws Tartarea, D. P. xlvi. 
ud p. SIS. ; tbotigb in the Utter passage be oon- 
aiUers the theory of De Catgoea aot aba^olcly 
disprovcti), concur in coosideriog the Hons m 
bdoDgiug to the Fionish stock, distinct from the 
Um Maadschaaa, aad the Tarka. The 
Biomag>ooa, according to Klaproth, were Tarka. 
The names of the Hunnish chiefs could not be 
pvoaoaaced by n Tark ; and, aoeordinf to the 
aniaa aaibor, the Hioong-oou, whiah la explained 
is Ckineae u dciaataMe ale e e s , na early as the 
year 31. J.C, ware dispersed by the Cbineae and 
OMomod the name of Tuc-po or Toe-pan. M. 8t. 
MarUa doaa oat coaaldar it iaapoaalble tkal the 
nppclUuoD of Hioao^oon may ba«o belonged to 
tl^ Buna. Bat all agree Hi cottsideriDf tbe 
WaAaror Magyar af aaodera Hoagary tbe dee- 
c ead a ata of the Uaae. Their laagoage (compare 
Gibboa, c. Ir. n. 33. ) ia nearly related to tbe 
Lapponian and Togoni. Tbe noble forms of the 
modern llaagariana, so strongly ooatranted with 
tbe ideoat ptcUirea which the fears and the hn> 
trad ef ths B aai a as gUa oftha Kaaa,H. Kiapeoth 
acoounts for by tba tatanaingliag with othtr 



races, Torkiih and Slavoaiao. Tbe present state 
af the qaaelioa is ihaa stated in Ihe last edition 
of Balt^Brao, aad a aaw and iagenioos hypa^ 
thesis suggested to rcrotve all the dillicutiics of 

the gaeatloa. 

Ware the Buns f iaiu ? This fdMcart qucAioa 
has not boco debated till tery recently ; and if 
yet aary far froaa being d«ci|ded. We are of 
opinion that it will be sq beraaftcr in tbe same 
manner as that with regard to the Scjlbiana. 
Wo shall trace ia the portrait of AitiU a dom^ 
naat tribe of Meagols, hr Kalarecks, with all tbe 
beroditary ugliueM of that race; but in the mast 
of the Bnnn^ army and nation will be recognia- 
ed the Chuni and the Ouaoi of the Greek Geo- 
graphy, the Kaos of the Hungarians, ike Buit^ 
penn Huna, and a race in rWse rrlationship with 
the Finnish sloek. Bahe Bran, ri. p. 94. Thlf 
theory ia more fully aad ably developed, p. T4S. 
WboQrer has seen the emperor of Auauia's Un»- 
garian guard, will not r%*adily adnrit their dee- 
eent from the Huns deaeribod by Suhmiia ApolH* 
naris. — fl. 

* On the OoJgour or Igour characters see the 
work of B. A. Renaut, Sur les Langaea Tarta- 
reA Keconoeivea tbeOuigoor alphsbmef ditcen 
lettasa to hare been Corased from Ihe Byrkse, 
and inlfodnoed by the Heatorian ChriatinM. Ch. 
it.— B. 



Their 
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their progress, or witnesses to contradict their vanity, they might 
securely achieve a real, or imaginary, conquest of the frozen regions 
of Siberia. Thc A^orthem Sea was fixed as the remote boundary 
of their empire. But the name of that sea, on whose shores the 
patriot Sovou embraced the jife of a shephcTd and an exile (31), 
may be transferred, with much more probability, to the Baikal, a 
capacious bason, above three hundred miles in length, which dis- 
dains the modest appellation of a lake (32), and which actually com- 
municates with the seas of the North, by the long course of the 
Angara, the Tonguska, and the Jenissca. Tlio submission of so 
many distant nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou ; but the 
valour of the Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the 
wealth and luxury of the empire of the South. In the third cen- 
tury* before the Christian asra, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in 
len^h was constructcrl, to defend the frontiers of China against the 
inroads of the Huns{33); but this stupendous work, which holds a 
conspicuous place in the map of the world, has never contributed to 
the safety of an unwariiko people. The eavalry of the Tanjou 
fr«|uently consisted of two or three hundred thousand men, formid- 
able by the matchless dexterity with which they managed their bows 
and their horses ; by their hardy patience in supporting the indo- 
mency of the weather; and by the incredible speed of their march, 
which was seldom checked by torrents, or precipices, by the deepest 
Tbtif war* rivers, or by the most lofty mountains. They spread themselves 
cb7nic,*Aot. the face of the country ; and their rapid impetuosity 

chriai. 501. surprised, astonished, and disconcerted thegravc and elaborate tactics 
of a Chinese army. The emperor Kaoli(34), a soldier of fortune, 
whose personal merit had rais^ him to the throne, marched against 
the Huns with tliose veteran troops which had been trained in the 
civil wars of China. But he was soon surrounded by the Barbarians ; 
and, after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hojielcss of relief, was 
reduced to purchase his deliverance by an ignominious capitulation. 

(31) Tltc fimo of Sovno, or So^o, bit ncrif, «od kti tlngolar advtinlorfs, ar« tlill celrbraU^i in 
China. Sec the Elogo dc Moult Jeo, p. tM). and nolcj.p. 341—347.; aid Mdiuoiresaurla Chine, tom. iii. 
p. 317—360. 

(S3) Sw* Itbrand Itm, in HarrU’t Colloctioo, »ol. ik p. 931. ; BcH’i Travda, tol. i. p. 347—334. ; 
and Gmirliu, in the Ilisl. Geucralc dot Voyages, tom. sriii. p. 363 — 339. Tlary all remark the 4 ulgar 
opinion, tlial the Aoly ara grows angry and irniprsttious, if any one presumes to call it a lakt. Thit 
grammaUcal nicely oOou eicilos a dispute, bolvioeo ibc absurd supmlilion of the mariners, and tbe 
absurd obstinacy of travrllcrs. 

(33) TIm* constmclion of the wall of China isnacotioned by Dubaldc (tocn. ii. p. 43.) and DcGuuzdcs 

(lotn. ii. p. 59.). t r I •© 

(34) See tbe Life of Lieoupang, or KaoU, in the Hitt, do la Chine, pollished at Paris, 1777, &*c. 
i. p. 443—333. This volominoiis work is the trantlaGon (by the P. Mailla) of the ron<^- 

A’sen-A'on^-lfott, tbe celebrated abridgment of ibe great Uistorj of Semakouang (A.O. 1084.) and bii . 
cofitinnaiors. 



• 344 years l>eforo Christ. It was Iniilt by lot incursions deqaclqnes ffomades; mais il n'a 
Cbkhoaogwii of the Dynasty Thsin. It is from jamais cmpAcbc les invasions d« Tares, tie* Mou» 
twenty to twenty-divr feet high. Ce monnment, gols el des Mandebous. . Alnd ficmutal, Recb. 
aossi glganlesqne qQ impnistant, arrdterait bien Asial. 3d sor. rol. i. p. 36.— M. 
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The successors of Kaoti, whose lives were dedicated to the arts of 
peace, or the luxury of the palace, submitted to a more permanent 
disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insufllciency of arms and 
fortifications. They were too easily convinced, that while the blaz- 
ing signals announa'd on every side the approach of the Huns, the 
Chinese troops, who slept with the helmet on their head, and the 
cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual marchcs(35). A regular payment of money, and silk, 
was stipulated as the condition of a temporary and precarious [leace; 
and the wrctclied expedient of disguising a real tribute, under the 
names of a gift or a subsidy, was practised by tlie emperors of 
Cliina, as well as by those of Rome. But there still remained a 
more disgraceful article of tribute, which violated the sacred feel- 
ings of humanity and nature. The hardships of tlie savage life, 
which destroy in their infancy the children who are born with a 
less healtliy and robust constitution, introduced a remarkable dis- 
proportion between the numbers of the two sexes. The Tartars 
are an ugly and even deformed race; and, while they consider their 
own women as the instruments of domestic labour, their desires, 
or rather their appetites, are directed to the enjoyment of more ele- 
gant beauty. A select band of tlie fairest maidens of China was 
annually devoted to the rude embraces of the Huns (36); and the 
alliance of the haughty Tanjous was secured by their marriage w ith 
tlie genuine, or adopted, daughters of the Imperial family, which 
vainly attempted to escape the sacrilegious pollution. The situation 
of these unhappy victims is described in the verses of a Cliinese 
princess, who laments that she had been condemned by her parents 
to a distant exile, under a Barbarian husband ; who complains tliat 
sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only food, a lent her 
only palace; and who expresses, in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the 
natural wish, that she wore transformed into a bird, to fly back to 
her dear country ; the object of her tender and perpetual regret (37) . 

The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the pastorid 
tribes of Uio North : the forces of the Huns were not inferior to those 
of the Moguls, or of the Mantchooux ; and their ambitjon might en- 
tertain tlie most sanguine hopes of success. But tlieir pride was 
humbled, and their progress was checked, by the arms and policy 
of \outi (38), the fifth emperor of the powerful dynasty of the Han. 

(36) S«* • frMantl ample mmorUl.preMolcd hjaMaadariD lo ibe emperor Teoii (before ClirWd 
1*0 — ijt. ), in Dabalde (torn. IL p. 412 — 42S.) ; from a collection of iiate papm, n»i4«d with ibe 
red pencil by Eamhi bimftrtf(p) 3M— 612. ]. Aoolber memorial firocn ibf miaiiler of war (Eaog- 
Mou, lorn. li. p. S&3.) Mpplicn some curiotts drcumtUncei of Ibe mannert of Ibe Runt. 

(S6) A supply of women is meoUoned as a costomary article of treaty and tribute {Biat. de la 
Conqu^ de la Chine, par \t% Tartares Mantcheon, tea. i. p. 186, 187. with the note of the 
editor. }. 

(37) Do Guignes, Hist, dcs Buns, tom. ii. p. 62. 

(38) See the reign of ibc emperor VouU, in ibe Kang-Hou, too. iii. p. 1—99. Bis Tarioos and 
ioconsUteot character seems to be im(>artiaUy drawn. 
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In his long reign of fifty-four years, the Barbarians of the southern 
provinces submitted to the laws and manners of China ; and the an- 
cient limits of the monarchy were enlarged, from tlie great river of 
Kiang, to the port of Canton. Instead of confining himself to the 
timkl operations of a defensive war, his lieutenants penetrated many 
hundred miles into the country of the Huns. In those boundless 
deserts, wliero it is impossible to form magazines, and difficult to 
transport a sufficient supply of provisions, the armies of Vouti were 
repeatedly exposed to intolerable hardships : and, of one hundred 
and forty thousand soldiers, who marched again.st the Barbarians, 
thirty tliousand only returned in safety to the feet of their master. 
These losses, however, were compensated by splendid and decisive 
success. The Cliioese generals improved the superiority which 
they derived from the temper of their arms, their chariots of war, 
and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of the Tan- 
jon was surprised in the midst of sleep and intemperance : and, 
though the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way through the 
ranks of the enemy, he loft above fifteen thousand of his sul^ts 
oa the field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which was preceded 
and followed by many bloody engagements, contributed much less 
to the destruction of the power of the Huns, than theeflbctual policy 
which was employed to detach the tributary nations from their ob^ 
(hence. Intimidated by the arms, or allured by the promises, of 
Vouti and his successors, the most considerable tribes, both of the 
East and of the West, disclaimed the authority of the Tanjon. 
While some acknowledged themselTes the allies or vassals of the on* 
pire, they all became the implacable enemies of the Hons : and tbo 
Duml)crs of that haughty people, as soon as they were reduced to 
their native strength, might, perhaps, have been contained within 
the walls of one of the greatand populous cities of China (39). The 
desertion of his suhjocta, and the perplexity of a civH war, at length 
compeliod the Tanjou himself to renounce the dignity of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and the freedom of a warlike and high-spirited 
nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital of the monarchy, by 
the troops, the mandarins, and the emperor himself, with all the 
itonoiirs that could adorn and disguise the triumph of Chinese va- 
nity (kO). A magnificent palace was prepared for his reception ; 
his place was assigned above all the princes of the royal family; and 
the patience of the Barbarian king was exhausted by the ceremo- 
nies of a banquet, which consisted of eight courses of meat, and of 

(M) Tlii« n prcdd o D l« xmd te tbs naoMrat to tb« Tmti (IHiMtk, to«. U. p. 417.). 

WiihMl odoptioft tW tn^garailoM of Maroo Polo aotl booe 7oMim, we mmt raUeaiUp elbw (or 
Pek«a« two omIUom of kilubtuota. Tke oMt« of Um Sootb, wkkfa eoolitn' tbe mooabclorve 
CkiDo. are tbll more popolout. 

(4o) See ib4 Kang-lou, tom. iU. p. IM., and tbe MibtoqiMot oveMa ooder tile proper yeon. TUt 
momoraMo (mutal u coiebrakd in tlw Bkige do ttooluUo, a»d explaUod la a ooto by ibe P. Goa* 
bU, p. 10, 00. 
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oinc golemii pieces of music. Itut he performed, on his knees, the 
duly of a respectful homage to the emperor of China; pronounced, 
hi his own name, and in Uio name of his successors, a perpetual 
oallt of lidelily ; and gratefully accepted a seal, wliich was bestowed 
as tile emblem of his regal dependence. After Uiis humiliating sub- 
mission, tlie Tanjous sometimes departed from their allegiance, 
and seized llic favourable moments of war and rapine; but the mon- 
archy of the Uuiis gradually declined, till it was broken, by civil 
dissension, into two hostile and separate kingdoms. One of the a. n.is. 
princes of the nation was urged, by fear and ambition, to retire 
towards the SouUi with eiglit hordes, which composed between forty 
and fifty thousand families. He obtained, with the title of Tanjou, 
a convenient territory on tlio verge of the Chinese provinces; and 
his constant attachment to the service of the empire was secured by 
weakness, and the desire of revenge. From the time of this fatal 
schism, the Huns of the North continued to languish about fifty 
years; till they were oppressed on every side by their foreign and 
domestic enemies. The proud inscription (kl) of a column, erected 
on a lofty mountain, announced to posterity, that a Chinese array 
liad marched seven hundred miles into the he^irt of their country. 

The Sienpi (k2), a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated the injuries 
which they bad formerly sustained; and the power of the Tanjons, a.d.»3. 
after a reign of thirteen hundred years, was utterly destroyed before 
the end of the first century of tlie Christian sra (k3). 

The fate of tlie vanquidied Huns was diversified by the various n«# 
influence of character and silualion (kk). Above one hundred thou- £* 0 ?°** 
sand persons, the poorest, indeed, and the most pusillanimous of 
the people, were contented to remain in their native country, to 
renounce their peculiar name and origin, and to mingle with the 
victorious nation of Uie Sienpi. Fifty-eighthordes, about two hun- 
dred Uiousaod men, ambitious of a more honourable servitude, re- 
tired towards the South ; implored the protection of the emperors of 
China ; and were permitted to inhabit, and to guard, the extreme 
frontiers of the province of Chansi and the territory of Ortous. But 
, the most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns maintained, in 
their adverse fortune, the undaunted spirit of their ancestors. The 
Western world was o|ien to Uieir valour ; and Uiey resolved, under 
the conduct of their hereditary chieftains,' to discover and subdue 
some remote country, which was still inaccessible to the arms of the 

{4t) Tlih inieriptioi frM coOpo tf d on the «pol by Ptokott, PmMcnt of tfa« Tribonal of IfHtorj 
ton. fH. p. 393.) Similir nooumeoti Iuito been disoorerod lo moT parts of TarUry 
(Bistotro del Hons, tom. il. p. 133.). 

(43) ■. de Gttlgnos (tom. i. p. 189.) has iDserted a short soraimt of the Slenpf. 

(43) The nr* of the Hoos is placed, by the CUioese, 1310 year* before Christ. Bat the seriet of 
their kiugi doe* oot commeace till the year 330. (IlisL de* Hans, tfMn. U. p. 31. 133.). 

(44) The ▼•riou aoddeots, Che downhill, and of the Iluns, are related in (be Basg*Yon, 
tom. iii, p. 83. 91. 9i. 139, The maU nonbert of etch bord nay be ascribed to tbeir losaes 
and diritiOBS. 
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Sicnpi, and to the laws of China (45). The course of their emigra- 
tion soon carried tlicra beyond the mountains of Imaus, and the li- 
mits of the Chinese geography; hut tceare able to distinguish the two 
great divisions of these formidable exiles, which directed their 
towards the Oxus, and towards the Volga. The first of these 
Sogdiiu. colonies established tlieir dominion in the fniitful and extensive 
plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side of the Caspian ; w here they 
preserved the name of Huns, with the epithet of Kuthalitcs, or 
Nepthalites.* Their manners were softened, and even their features 
were insensibly improved, by llie mildness of the climate, and their 
long residence in a flourishing province (46), which might still re- 
tain a faint imprmion of the arts of Greece (47). The white Huns, 
a name w hicli they derived from the change of their complexions, 
soon abandoned tlie pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, which, under 
Uie appellation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a temporary splen- 
dour, was the residence of the king, who exercised a legal authority 
over an obedient people. Their luxury was maintained by the la- 
bour of the Sogdians; and the only vestige of their ancient bar- 
barism, was the custom w hicli obliged all the companions, perhaps 
to the number of twenty, who had shared the liberality of a wealthy 
lord, to be buried alive in the same grave (46). The vicinity of the 
Huns to the provinces of Persia, involv^ them in frequent and 
bloody contests with the power of Uiat monarchy. But they re- 
spected, in peace, the faith of treaties; in war, tlie dictates of hu- 
• , manity ; and their memorable victory over Poroses, or Finiz, 
displayed the moderation, as wdl as the valour, of the Barbarians. 
n«Rimi«r The tecond division of their countrymen, the Huns, who gradually 
thevoigi. gjygjjgjjj towards the North-west, were exercised by the hardships 
of a colder climate, and a more laborious march. Necessity com- 
pelled Uicm to exchange the silks of China tor the furs of Siberia ; 
tlie im|K‘rfect rudiments of civilised life were obliterated; and the 
native fierceness of the Huns was exasperated by their intercourse 

(45) V. 6aign«» tits skilroUy incti Ute Fovlstev* of tke Butu Ikroogh the vast dasorts of Tar- ' 
larj (lom. ii. p. i‘i3. U17. &'c. 3'i5. &.C.). 

(46) Mohtmmrd, wltao of Carinno, rrignod in Sogdiana wfarn il «ai invadod (A. D. 1216-] t>y 
. Sogis aod his Mof^uls. The Oriental hiftorians (aoe D'Uerbclot, Petit de la Croix, dfc.) celetmto 

the citica which be ruiaod, and the frailful cAuotry which he dilated. la the oext ceo* 

fury, thesame provinct<a of Chormsmia and Mawaralnahr weev described hy Abulfeda [Hudson, Geo* 
graph. Imor. ton. iU^. Their actual misory mav b« seoii in the Cencalngicnl Hiatorj of the Tar* 
Un. p. 423-469. 

(47) Juotin (xli. 6 ) has left a short abridgment of the Greek hiogs of Bactriaoa. To their in- 
dustry 1 should ascribe the new and cxlraordtoary trade, which transported the mcrrhandites of 
India into Europe, by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyma, the Phasis, and the Enxine. The other 
ways, both of the land and son, were posscased by tbc Sdenudea and the Ptolenics. (See TEsprit 
des Loix, I. xxi.]. 

(48) Proenpiua de Bell. Peraieo, L i. c. 8. p. 0. 



• Tbc ArmcDian authors onen mention this of a copyist. In Procopius they are E^OaJu'tat. 
peO|dc under ibe name of llephlhal. St. Martin Si. Martin, it. 234.^ I. 
coosiden that the name Nephthaiitei is an error ^ ' , 
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with the savage tribes, who were compared, with some propriety, 
iq. the wild beasts ot the desert. Their independent spirit soon re- 
nted the hereditary succession of the Tanjous; and while each 
Rrde was governed by its peculiar Mursa, their tumultuary council 
mrccted the public measures of the whole nation. As late as the 
thirteenth century, their transient residence on the eastern banks of 
the Volga, was attested by the name of Great Hungary (A9). In the 
winter, they descended with their flocks and herds towards the 
moulti of that mighty river;'and their siimmer excursions reached 
as high as the latit^e of Saratof, or perhaps the conflux of the 
Kama. Such at least were the recent limits of the black Cal- 
mucks (50], who remained about a century under the protection of 
Russia ; and who have since returned to their native scats on the 
frontiers of the Chinese empire. The march, and the return, of 
those wandering Tartars, whose united camp consists of fifty thou- 
sand tents or families# illustrate the distant emigrations of the an- 
cient Huns (51). 

‘ It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time, which elapsed, rseir 
after the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of the Chinese; X’’ASoi!^ 
and before they showed themselves to those of ttie Romans. There 
is some reason, however, to apprehend, that the same force which 
had driven them from their native seats, still continued to impel 
their marck towards the frontiers of Europe. The power of the 
Sienpi, thelPimplacable enemies, which extended above three thou- 
sand miles from East to West (SA), must have gridually oppressed 
them by the weight and terror of a formidable neighbourhood : and 
the flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increase 
the strength, or to contract the territories, of the Huns. The harsh 
and obscure appellations of those tribes would oflend the car, with- 
out informing the understanding, of the reader; but I cannot sup- 
press the very natural suspicion, that the Huns of the North derived 
a considerable reinforcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the 
South, which, in the course of the third century, submitt^ to the 
dominion of China; that the bravest warriors marched away in 

^40} Id ibe tbirtc«ith oenUry, the nook EtibratpiU (who trsTmed the immense plain of Kipnk, 
in hii jnuruc; to the court of the Cirat Khao) obsenred the remarkable name of Hungary, with tho 
traces of a common language and origin (Hut. d«s Voyagaa, tom. vii. p. M9.). 

(M) Boll (vol. i. p. ‘i9 — 34.], and ibe editors of the Ccncaiogica) History (p. have deacribed 
tbe Calinueks of the Volga in the bi'ginning of the proaonl CAOtory. 

(51} This great iraouaigrBliUD of 390,000 Caltuucks, or Torgoots happened in the year 1T71. The 
originaj narrative of Kico4ong, the reigning emperor of China, which was intended for the iotcrip* 
tiou of a column, hu been translated by the micMonarica of PekJn (Memeirea aur la Chine, tom. I. 
p. 401—418.]. The einppror aOecta tbu amooth and apockHia langnago of the Son of Hcavea, and 
the Father of his People. 

(53) Tbc Kang'Mou (tom. iti. p. 447.) aieribca to their oonqneiu a space of 14,000 lit. According 
to the preseul standard, 300 H» (or more accurately 193] arc equal to one degree of latitude ; and 
ooe English mile consev|ueatly eiceedt three miles of China. But there arc strong reoaona to beliere 
that the ancient fi scarcely equalled one-half of the modern. See the elaborate roacarcbea of H. 
il’AnviUe, a geographer, who it not a stranger in any age^ or cliaaate, of theglobe. (Hemoirca do 
TAcad. tom. ii. p, 123— M3. Meaurea Itincrairea, p. 134—167.). 
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search of their free and adventurous countrymen ; and that, as they 
had been divided by prosperity, they vere easily reunited by the 
common hardships of their adverse fortune (53). The Huns, with 
their flocks and herds, their wives and children, their dependents 
and allies, were. trans|)orted to the West of the Volga, and they 
boldly advanced to invade the, country of the Alani, a pastoral peo- 
ple, who occupied, or wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of 
Scytliia. The plains between the Volga and the Tanais w'ere covered 
with the tents of the Alani, but their name and manners were dif- 
fused over tlie wide, extent of their eontpiests; and the painted 
tribes of the Agathyrsi and Geloni were confounded among their 
vassals. Towards the North, they penetrated into the frozen re- 
gions of Siberia, among the savages who were accustomed, in their 
rage or hunger, to the taste of human flesh ; and their Southern 
inroads wore pushed as far as the confines of Persia and India. 
The mixture of Sarmatic and German bloodshad contributed to im- 
prove the features of the Alani,* to whiten their snnrthy com- 
plexions, and to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, which is 
seldom found in the Tartar race. They were less deformed in their 
persons, less brutish in their manners, than the Huns; but they 
did not yield to those formidable Barbarians in their martial and 
independent spirit; in the love of freedom, which rejected even the 
use of domestic slaves; and in the love of arms, whic^ considered 
war and rapine as the pleasure and tlie glory of mankiim. A naked 
scymetar, fixed in the ground, was the only object of their religions 
worship; the scalps of their enemies formed the costly trappings of 
their horses; and Itiey viewed, with pity and contempt, the pusilla- 
nimous warriors, who patiently expect^ the infirmities of age, and 
tlie tortures of lingering disea.se (54). On the banks of tlie Tanais, 
the military power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each 
other with equal valour, but with unequal success. The Huns 
prevailed in Uic bloody contest : Uie king of tlie Alani was slain ; and 
tlie remains of tlie vanquished nation were dispersed by the ordi- 
nary alternative of iliglit or submission (55). A colony of exiles 

S«e tbe Htftoire naju, tom. ii. p. Tbe mh»»<|owit khtorr (p. 14S^7TT.) of 

tWr« or four lIunBic djiuMiet evidesiUy pro%^ tbat tbeir mrtial tpiril wm boI iaq»«irrd by a 
reaidaocf io Cbtua. 

(64] litque bomtoibM qoteU* rt pladdk otioa ml volupubilo, iui illo* poricnla jovant H brIU. 
Jod^Unr ibi beatiH qni io pro'lki prorotWil aninam : WBMc«»ntrt etian d forlmtit mnrtibos lauiido 
diyc a na. ut t k - g rodra et igoavoa^ con^icif atrociboi iaageUBtor, (AmmiaD.xxxi.lt.] 
tbmb bigbljr of tbe fioaqimor* of iuek n»«*n. 

(M) Ob tbe nfaiactef tbe AUnl« are AmmiaaBt (xxxi. Joreanda (de Beboa Gelidf, c. 94.]. 

. * 

* Cooipare M. Klapretb** mriow fprealalieiit nnc. areordinft Co AmmiaDU!*. with the Matm- 
OB the AJaoi. Be auppoaea tbi'oi lo have beeo grbe, aod with (he Aibenl. Tbe rnnalo* of the 

the people, ItBown by tbe Chifteae, at the time of nation atill eiiit in the 0**e(ai of Bonnt Caa« 
their first eipeditiODS to the West, uDtIer the casus. Klaproth, Tableaux Bntoriques de I'Astr, 
Dame of Tatb^i or A*lafi*Da, tbe Aianko of Per* p. 174. — H- 
aian tndilioo, ai preaenred in ferdni,; the 
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found a secupo refuge in the mountains of Caucasns, between the 
Euxine and the Caspian; wh^ they still preserve their name and 
their independence. Another colony advanced, with more intrepid 
courage, towards the shores of the Baltic; associated themselves 
with the Nurtbern tribes of Germany; and shared the spoil of the 
Eomhn provinces of Gaul and Spain. But the greatest part of the 
nation of the Alani embraced the offers of an honourable and ad- 
vantageous onion; and the Huns, who esteemed the valour, of their 
less fortunate enemies, proceeded, with an increase of numbers and 
conGdcnce, to invade the limits of the Gothic empire. 

The great Herroanric, whose dominions extended from the Baltic 
to the Euxine, enjoyed, in tlie full maturity of age and reputation, 
the fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by the formidable 
approach of an host of unknown enemies [56], on vvhom his bar- 
barous subjects might, without injustice, bestow the epithet of 
Barbarians. The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, and 
tha implacihic cruelty of the Huns, were felt, and dreaded, and 
nagnilied, by the astonished Goths; who beheld their fields and 
villages consumed with flames, and deluged with indis<ximinate 
daughter. To these real terrors they added, the surprise and ab- 
horrence which were excited by the shrill voice, the uncouth 
gestures, and the strange deformity, of the Huns.* These savages 
of Scythia were compared (and the picture had some resemblance] 
to the animals who walk very awkwardly on two legs; and to the 
misshapen figures, the Termini, which, were often placed on the 
bridges of antiquity. They were distinguished from ^e rest of the 
human species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black 
eyes, deeply buried in the head ; and as they were almost destitute 
of beards, they never enjoyed cither the manly graces of yeuth, or 
the venerable aspect of age (57). A fatnrious origin wgs assigned, 

da (Hilt, dll Bum, ton. U. f. tf*.), i^d the Genealogical Rfetnrr of the Tartan (lorn, 

ii. j». 617.;. 

|S6} A« we arc povsescH of itic antVnttc Lislorr of ihe IItun, it nouhl W im^rtiiicut to repeat, 
•r to rofutc, the fahlef, vthidt miireprcieat Ibrir oriffin and proftreto, their posaage of the mud ur 
«aU*f of tb«‘ H.coiis, in punuit of an oa or ataff, Ic< lu«J<*a qu'iU avoii'ot d^ouYcrtes, &c. (Zodimuo, 
I. Iv. p. Soiotnrn, 1. v|. c. 37. Procopiiw, Ui*l. Mi»ccil. c. 5. Jotnandrt, c. 24. Gntmlcur 
et Decadence, dfc. dea Remaiiii, e. 17.) 

(57) I’rodigioaaa format, rt paodi; ut bipeilet exUlintei b«»tiaa; rel qnaJn in coromarginandis 
ftonlibot, efltgiaii alipiles dolanlnr incoapte. Ammian. xui. I. Jornamles [c. 24.) dratrg a strong 



* Art added to t)»«ir native ngUncu; in bet, 
it M difftcult to ascribe the proper share in the 
features of this hidooua pirinre to Mtnre, to ihe 
bar)«roui sixil) wHh which ihej wero selMisfi* 
gurrd, or to the lerrar and hatred of the Htv 
jBao*. Their noaes were flatlencvl by (heir nnron, 
their cbeeha were gashed by an iron in atn inae o t, 
that the scars might looh mom leaiful and pro* 
vent ifau growth of tlie beard. Jornandcs and 
SidoDiin Apolliitarii:— > 

Obtnndit tencros elfCUMUu fascia BOres, 



Ut galcis cedant. 

Tet he aAb that their forms were rohurt ai»d 
nanlv, their br'igkt of a middle site, hot, from 
the )iabit of riding, disproporthmod. 

Slant peetora vasta, 

Tnstgnet hmneri. snccincta sob iKImt atrof. 
Forma qtiidem pediti meifia esi, pfoeera sed 
extet 

Si eernas eqnites, «k )ongi pnUntar 
Si mdeont ' ^f* 
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worthy of their form and manners; that the witches of Scythia, 
who, for their foul and deadly practices, had been driven from so- 
ciety, had copulated in the desert with infernal spirits ; and that 
the Huns were the olTspring of this execrable conjunction (58). 
The tale, so full of horror and absurdity, was greedily embraced by 
the credulous hatred of the Goths; but, while it gratiCed their 
hatred, it increased their fear, since the posterity of dnmons and 
witches might be supposed to inherit some share of the pneterna- 
tural powers, as well as of the malignant temper of'tiieir parents. 
Against these enemies, Herroanrk prepared to exert the uniM forces 
of tlie Gothic state; but he soon discovered that his vassal tribes, 
provoked by oppression, were much more inclined to second, than 
to repel, the invasion of the Hnns. aOne of the chiefs of the Roxo^ 
lani (59) had formerly deserted the standard of Uermanric, and the 
cruel tjTant had condemned the innocent wife of the traitor to be 
torn asunder by wild horses. The brothers of that unfortunate 
woman seized the favourable moment of revenge. The aged king 
of the Goths languished some time after the dangerous wounds 
which he received from their daggers; but the oonduct of the war 
was retarded by his infirmities; and the public councils of the na- 
tion were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and discord. His death, 
which has been imput^ to bis own despair, left the reins of govern- 
ment in the hands of Withimer, who, with the doubtful aid of some 
Scytliian mercenaries, maintained the unequal contest against the 
arms of the Huns and the Alani, till he was defeated and slain, .in 
a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths submitted to their fate : and the 
royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found among the subjects 
of the haughty Attila. But the person of Witheric, the infant 
king, was saved by the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax; two 
warriors of approved valour and fidelity; who, by cautious marches, 
conducted the independent remains of the nation of the Ostrogoths 
towards the Danastus, or INiester; a considerable river, which now 
separates the Turkish dominions from the empire of Russia. On 
the banks of the ^ie8ter, the prudent Athanaric, more attentive to 
his own than to the general safety, had fixed the camp of the Visi- 
goths; with the firm resolution of opposing the victorious Barba- 
rians, whom he thought it less advisable to provoke. The ordinary 
speed of the Huns was checked by the weight of baggage, and the 

uricattire of a Calmuck face. Species pavenda nigreHinc .... qvaodam defbrmis <4bf ttoa fad«i; 
babooiquo nagis paaeU qnam lumioa. See BaffoD, liiM. NataroUe, torn. iii. p. SM. 

(68) This exocjaUc origiD. Tvbcb Joroanilcs (c. 24.) deaerilm with the raaeour of a Gotb, migiit 
be originally denyctl from a more pleasiog (able of ibo Greeks (HeroJol. I. it. c. 9, &'€.). 

(69) The Boxobni may bo the fathers of the the JiisMMns (d'AnvilUi, Empire de Rumie, 

p. 1 — to.), «h(Me rc»ide«oe (A. D. 803.) aboot Itorogrod Veliki caaoot be very remote from 
that which the Geographer of lUvenaa (i. 13. iv. 4. 4 $. v. 38. 30.) aeaigas to thoRoaotaoi (A. D. 
880.).* 



* See, os the origin of the Ross, ScUoier, Nordisebe Goechlebte, p. 333. V. 
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eacumbrancG of captives ; but their military skill deceived, and al- 
most destroyed, the army of Athanaric. While the Judge of the 
Visigoths defended the banks of the Niester, he was encompassed 
and attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, by the 
light of the moon, had passed the river in a fordable place ; and it 
was not without the utmost efforts of courage and conduct, that he 
was able to effect his retreat towards the hilly country. The 
undaunted general had already formed a new and judicious plan of 
defensive war ; and the strong lines, which he was preparing to 
construct between the mountains, the Pruth and the Danube, would 
have secured the extensive and fertile territory that bears the mo- 
dern name of Walachia, from the destructive inroads of the 
Uuns (60). But the hopes and measures of the Judge of the Vi- 
sigoths were soon disappointed, by the trembling impatience of his 
dismayed countrymen; who wore persuaded by ttieir fears, that 
the interposition of the Danube was the only barrier that could save 
them from the rapid pursuit, and invincible valour, of the Barba- 
rians of Scythia. Under the command of Fritigem and Ala- 
vivus (61), the body of the nation hastily advanced to the banks 
of the great river, and implored the protection of the Roman em- 
pearor of the East. Athanaric himself, still anxious to avoid the 
guilt of perjury, retired, with a band of faithful followers, into the 
mountainous country of Caucaland; which appears to have been 
guarded, and almost concealed, by the impenetrable forests of 
Transylvania (^).* 

After Yalens had terminated the Gothic war with some appear- nc goUk 
ance of glory and suixess, he made a progress through his domi- prou^rtiai>"o( 
nions of Asia, and at length fixed his residence in the capital of Sy- 
ria. The five years (63) which he spent at Antioch were employ^ 
to watch, from a secure distance, the hostile designs of the Persian 
monarch; to check the depredations of the Saracens and Isau- 
rians (6k) ; to enforce, by arguments more prevalent than those of 



Talen». 
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(GO) The text of AnniixoQ* tnmt to be imperfect or carmpt; b«( the rvaturo of the graoed 
oxpUiDA, aod aliDOct define*, the Gothic ranpart. Ildinoires de rAcademie, dtc. tom. xxTiti. 

p. 444—402. 

( 61 ) M. de Boat [Hut. de« Peoplet do TEorope, tom. vl. i». 44T.) btt cooeeived a itnogo ideo, 
that Alavivos was the iamo pomoo ai tlphilas tbe Gothic bishop ; and that Ul|iiiilas, the graodaon of 
a Ooppottocian captive, bectnc a tcnporal priaccof the Goths. 

(63) Ammiaoos (xx^. S.) aod JorDaadet (de Rebiu Geticia, o. 24.) describe the nihversitHi of the 
Gothic empire by the Hnni. 

(03) The cbrooology of Annlaaos It ohacore aod imperfect. TiUaaODt has laboured to dear aod 
•rule the anoab of Tideos. 

(64) Zosirous, 1. iv. p. 223. Sotomeo, I. vi. e. 88. The lunrtaas, each winter, infested the roads 
of Asia Mtnor, as br as the aeifhhottrbood of Goastaatiaople. Baail, Bpist. cd. apod TiHemoof, 
Hist, dcs Emperears, tom. v. p. 100. 



* The most probable opfaioa u to the posltloa TraasylTaaia, and therefore, the canton of Ca* 
of this land is that of H. Valie^Braa. Be thinks cava, to the sooth of Henaanitadt, the capital of 
that Caaealand is the territory of (he Cacocoses, that principality. Caucalaod, it is evident, is (be 
placed by P(oleay, 1. iii. c. 8., towards tbe Car* Gothic form of these diflcrenl names. 8t. Hartio, 
pathian mouotaint, on the side of the proaent W. 108. — M. 
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reawn and eloquence, the belief of the Arian theology; and to aa- 
tisfy his anxious suspicions by the prt)nuscuous execution of the 
innocent and the guilty. But tlie attention of llie em|>eror was 
most seriously engaged, by the important intelligence which he re- 
ceived from tlie civil and military oflicers who were entrusted with 
the defence of the Danube. He was informed, tliat tlie North was 
agitated by a furious tempest ; that tlie irruption of the Huns, an 
unknow n and monstrous race of savages, had subverted the power 
of the Goths; and tliat the suppliant multitudes of tliat warlike na- 
tion, w hoso pride was now humbled in the dust, covered a space 
of many miles along the banks of the river. With outrstretched 
arms, and patlietic lamentations, they loudly deplored their past 
misfortunes and tlicir present danger; acknowledged, that their 
only hope of safety was in the clemency of tlie Homan govern- 
ment ; and most solemnly protested, that if the gracious lilierality 
of the emperor would permit tliem to cultivate the waste lands 
of Thrace, they 'should ever hold tliemselves bound, by the strongest 
obligations of duty and gratitude, to obey the laws, and to guard 
tlie limits, of tlie repubUc. These assuranci's were oonfimied by 
the ambassadors of the Goths,’ who impatiently ex|iocted from 
the inoutli of Yalens, an answer tliat must iinally determine the 
fate of their unhappy counti^'mcn. The emperor of the East was 
no longer guided by Uie wisdom and authority of his elder brother, 
A. D. 371. whose death liappened towards the end of tlie preceding year : and 
' as the distressful situation of the Gotlis required an instant and 
peremptory decision, he was deprived of the favourite resource 
of feeble and timid minds; w ho consider the use of dilatory and 
ambiguous measures as the roost admirable eflorts of consummate 
prudence. As long as the same passions and interests subsist 
among mankind, Uie questions of war and peace, of justice and 
policy, which wore debated in tlie councils of antiquity, will 
fre<|uently present tliemselves as the subject of modcra delibera- 
tion. But tlie most experienced statesman of Europe has never 
been summoned to consider tlie propriety, or the danger, of ad- 
mitting, or rejecting, an innumerable multitude of Barbarians, 
who are driven by ilespair and hunger to solicit a settlement oa 
the territories of a civilized nation. Wlien tliat important propo- 
situm, so essentially connected with the public safety, was refer- 
red to the ministers of Yalens, they were perplexed and divided; 
but they soon acquiesced in the flattering sentiment w hich seemed 
' the most favourable to the pride, the indolence, and tlie avarice 
of their sovereign. The slaves, who were decorated with the titles 
of pmfects and generals, dissembled or disregarded the terrors of 
tliis national emigration; so extremely diflerent from the partial 



* Sozonco led PbikHtorgi«s mj tint tbe bishop rlpliiht oM of these aabtuodors. ~ V. 
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and aacidonUl colonies, which liad been receiwd on the eictreme 
limits of die empire. But they applauded the liberality of for- 
tone, whicli had conducted, from the most dbUnt countries of 
the glodie, a numerous and invinciMe army of strangers, to defend 
the ^rone of Valens; who might now add to Hie royal treasures 
the immense sums of gold supplied by the provincials to convl 
pensale their annual proportion of recruits. The prayers of the 
Goths were granted, and their service was accepted by the Im- 
perial court: and orders were immediately dispatched to thecinl 
and military governors rd the Thracian diocese, to make the ne- 
oesaary preparations for the passage and subsistence of a groat 
people, till a proper and sufficient territory could be allotted for 
their future residence. Hie liberahty of the emperor was accom- 
panied, however, wHh two harsh and rigorous conditions, which 
prudence might justify on the side of the Romans; but which 
distress alone could extort from the indignant Goths. Before they 
passed the Danube, they were required to deliver their arms ; 
and it was insisted, that their children should be taken from 
them, and disposed throng the proviocea of Asia; where they 
might be civilixed by the arts of education, and serve as hosUges 
to secure the Oddity of their pamts. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negociation, the 
impatient Goths made some rash attempts to jratss the Danube, 'ovcTtSf* 
without the parmission of the government, whose protection they Danube into 
had implored. Their motions were strictly observed by the vigi- 
lance of the troops whidi were stationed along the river ; and their 
foremost detachments were defeated with considerable slaughter : 
yet such were the timid coum^s of the reign of Valens, that the 
brave ofneers who had served their country in the execution of 
their duty, were punidied by Hie loss ef their employments, and 
narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. The Imperial mandate 
was at length received for transporting over the Danube the whole 
body of the Gothic nation (65) ; but the execution of this order was 
a task of labour and difficulty. The stream of the Danube, which . 
in those parts is above a mile broad (66), had been swelled by 
incessant rains ; and, in this tumultuous passage, many were swept 
away, and drowned, by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was provided : many days 
and nighU they passed and repassod with indefatigable toil ; and the 

|651 *r the DMitibe U erpoBed by Arnmianos {niK S, 4-K Zosimus [1 5r p M 3 

224.), Bw»plu* iu Eiocrpl. Legal, (p. 19, ».), aod Joroandea (c. 25, 26. J. AniDiianu/tfcclareJ 
(C. 5.), that be meuM only, ip««i rerun digerore ivmmitattt. But he oaen Ukca a CiUe racawrc 
o/lbeir iinporUnoe; aod km nperfluoos prolixity is disagreeably bolauced by bis on-soasonablo 
fai^itj. 

(M( CUi»lmll, a cnTiMs trmller, baa marked the breadth of the Daimbe, which hepaited to ' 
the Moth of Boehareat, Dear the eemSax «f the Argiih (p. 77.). He admirer the bcaoir aod imm- 
taneoat plenty of Mjesla, or Bulgaria. * 
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most strenuous diligence was exerted by tlic ofneers of Valens, 
that not a single Barbarian, of those who were reserved to subvert 
the foundations of Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. It 
was thought expedient that an accurate account should be taken of 
their numbers; but Uie]>crsuns who were employed soon desisted, 
with amazement and dismay, from tlic prosecution oftlie endless 
and impracticable task (C7j : and the principal historian of the age 
most seriously affirms, that the prodigious armies of Darius and 
Xerxes, which had so long been considered as the fables of vain 
and credulous antiquity, were now justilied, in the eyes of man- 
kind, by Uic evidence of fact and experience. A ])robable testi- 
mony has fixed the number of the GoUiic warriors at tw o hundred 
tliousand men : and if we can venture to add Uie just proportion of 
women, of children, and of slaves, the whole mass of people which 
composed this formidable emigration, must have amounted to near 
a million of persons, of boUi sexes, and of all ages. The children 
of Uie Gutlis, those at least of a distinguished rank, were separated 
from the multitude. They were conducted, witliout delay, to the 
distant scats assigned for their residence and education; and as tlie 
numerous train of hostages or captives passed tlirough the cities, 
their gay and splendid apparel, their robust and martial figure, ex- 
cited the surprise and envy of the Provincials.* But the stipula- 
tion, the most oflensivo to'tho Goths, and the most important to 
the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The Barbarians, who consi- 
dered their arms as the ensigns of honour and the pledges of safety, 
were disposed to oiler a price, which the lust or avarice of tlio Im- 
perial officers was easily tempted to accept. To preserve their 
arms, the haughty w arriors consented, with some reluctance, to 
prostitute their wives or their daugliters ; the charms of a beau- 
teous maid, or a comely boy, secured the connivance of the inspec- 
tors; who sometimes cast an eye of covetousness on the fringed 
carpets and linen garments of tlicir new allies (68), or who sacri- 

(67) Qann tl tclr« triit, Libjd vdlt ivjiiorU idem 

DiK«re qma onilup Zrpkyro tarbedtor •rm». 

ABimitnQi h&i idicrl«d, in bit proM>, tb«te limt of Virgil (Odorgic. I. ii. 105.}, origioallT detipMd 
• b; Iht poet to ciprest tbe inpottibilitj of BnmtH’riBg ibe diffcrenl torU of vioco. See Plio. EUt. 
NtUr. 1. xiv. 

(66) Eanapiui tod Zoeimat coriootlj apoeiiy tbete orticlet of Gothic 'wealth and Uiury^ Tet It 



•A very ciirioas, hot obteore, passage of ** oalM monks, personi whom it was not difCcoU 
SaitapiBS, appean to me to have been rnison* ** to mimic; M wit enongb to wear black rd- 
denu^ bv M. Mat, to whom we owe its dit- mcol, to be wicked, aodbcld ioretpcci, werq- 
cOTerj, fh. nl»ui,ce i> •• folio., i —“The “ ti iTv«. .at ^tarjviaOai." Eun.piut 
“ Golhi Inniparted oyer the river their ni- htted the “ blick.rabe<l moiilti,' as appears in 
“Urcdcitie., .ilb their (trieeU of both .rioi, mother piMige, .ilh the cordi.1 detetUtioo of i 
hot coocerning their rite, they malouiiiod a heathen philtMopher. “Tho., .bile ther faith- 
“ deep and ‘ odomnnliM .Hone*.- To tbe Ho- t. f„Uj tut Mcretly adhered to theirown religion, 
“ nan. they pretended to be genernlly Chri.ti•n^ •. ,he Ron.ni were weak enough to tuppow ibem 
“nnd placed cerUloperMoa to repreMotbiahop. “ perfect ChrMiua.” «ai, 277. Ennapiua in 

** in a couspiciiout luauncr od their waggons. NiebahTi 12. M. 

There was e^en among them a sort of what are 
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ficcd their duty to the mean consideration of filling their farms with 
cattle, and their honses with slaves. The Goths, with arms in 
their hands, were permitted to enter the boats ; and, when their 
strength was collected on the other side of the river, the immense 
camp which was spread over the plains and the hills of the Lower 
Massia, assumed a threatening and even hostile aspect. The leaders 
of the Ostrogbtifs, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of their 
infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the Northern banks of 
fte Danube; and imimnliately dispatched their ambassadors to the 
court of Antioch, to solicit, with the same professions of allegiance 
and gratitude, the same favour which had been granted to the sup- 
pliant Visigoths. The absolute refusal of Valens suspended their 
progress, and discovered the repentance, the suspicions, and the 
fears, of the Imperial council. 

’ An undisciplined and unsettled nation of Barbarians required the 
firmest temper, and the most dexterous management. The daily »n<i 
subsistence of near a million of extraordinary subjects could be 
supplied only by constant and skilful diligence, 'and might conti- 
nually be interrupted by mistake or accident. The insolence, or 
the indignation, of the Goths, If they conceived themselves to be the 
objects, either of fear, or of contempt, might urge them to the most 
desperate extremities ; and the fortune of the state seemed to depend 
on the prudence, as well as the integrity, of tho generals of Valens. 

At this important crisis, the military government of Thrace was 
exercised by Lupicinus and Maximus, in whoso venal minds tho 
slightest hope of private emolument outweighed every considera- 
tion of public advantage ; and w’hoso guilt was only alleviated by 
their incapacity of discerning the pernicious effects of their rash and 
criminal administration. Instead of obeying the orders of their 
sovereign, and satisfying, with decent liberality, the demands of the 
Goths, they levied an ungenerous and oppressive tax on the wants 
of the hungry Barbarians. The vilest food was sold at an extra- 
vagant price; and, in tlic room of wholesome and substantial pro- 
visions, tho markets were filled with the flesh of dogs, and of un- 
clean animals, who had died of disease. To obtain the valuable 
acquisition of a j>ound of bread, tlie Goths resigned the possession 
of an expensive, though serviceable, slave; and a small quantity of 
meat was greedily purchased with ton pounds of a precious, but 
useless, metal (69). When their property was exhausted, they con- 

rrrasl Ito prosumcti, that ibcy wore the maDufacturox of Uic proxiuces; ubicb tlio Baibariauj bad 
aC'iuirtHf a» tho spoilt uf war ; or at tbr giflt, or tuorcbatulizc, of peace. 

(69] Dfcem U^<u ; the word siher loutl be uodfrstnoil. JorDaodes iKtrays tbu {lattiont and 
^•rojttdiccs of a Cotb. Tbc servile Grcebt, Euaapiut* aiwi Zosimut, ditguise ibo RomaB op;>retaioa, 

* A ocw pasaa^e from tb&hiitory of Eouapius ** bribed by tbe Barlierians t avroT; 

IS nearer lo ihe Iniih. It appeared to oor f yv^otev itapi-rw'# 

** comnandcra a Ir^iUmalo tourcc of gain lo Lc EdiU Riel»uhr, p. b'i.— X. 
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Umicd this necessary traffic by the sale of their sons and daugh- 
ters; and notwithstanding the love of freedom, which animrted 
every Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating maxim, that 
it was better for their children to be maintained in a servile condi- 
tion, tlian to perish in a state of wretched and helpless indepen- 
dence. The most lively resentment is excited by the tyranny of 
pretendi*d benefactors, who sternly exact the debt of gratitude 
which they have cancelled by subsequent injuries ; a spirit of 
discontent insensilily arose in tlic camp of the Barbarians, who 
pleadtMl, without success, the merit of their patient and dutiful 
behaviour ; and loudly complained of the inhospitable treatment 
which they had recoiv^ from their new allies. They beheld around 
tliem the wealth and plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of 
which they suffered the intolerable hardships of artificial famine. 
But the moans of relief, and even of revenge, were in their hands ; 
since tlic rapaciousness of tlieir tyrants had left to an injured peo- 
ple, the possession and use of arms. The clamours of a multitude, 
untaiiglit to disguise their'sentimenis, announced the first symp- 
toms of resistance, and alarmed the timid and guilty minds of Lu- 
picinus and Maximus. Those crafty ministers, who substituted 
tile cunning of temporary expedients to the wise and salutary 
counsels of general policy, attempted to remove the Goths from 
tlicir dangerous station on the frontiers of tlic empire ; and to dis- 
perse llicm, in separate quarters of cantonment, through the interior 
provinces. As they were conscious how ill they had deserved the 
respect, or oonfidence, of the Karliarians, they diligently collected, 
from every side, a military force, tliat miglit urge the tardy and 
reluctant march of a people, who had not yet renounced the title, 
or the duties, of Roman subjects. But the generals of Valens, while 
their attention was solely directed to the discontenteil Visigoths, im- 
prudently disarmijd the ships and the fortifications which consti- 
tuted the defence of the Danube. The fatal oversight was observed 
and improved by Alallieus and Saphrax, who anxiously watched the 
favourable moment of escaping from the pursuit of the Huns. By 
tlie help of such rafts and vessels as could be hastily procurt*d, the 
leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, without up|M>sition, their 
king and their army ; and boldly fixed an hostile and independent 
camp on the territories of the empire (70). 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Friligern were the 
leaders of the Visigoths in jieace and war; and the authority which 
they derived from their birth, was ratified by the free consent of 
the nation. In a season of tranquillity, tlicir power might have 

atui tbe perfidy of tbe Barbarians. Amniiaow, a |iatr>ol.biflorian« tligbUy. and rdoc- 

UuUy, lAurbea on tbe odtAnt nd^ert. Jeroa, «bo wrote almoat on ibe »pol, b fair, il^gh coeebe. 
Fer aTarfbatn *d ndteUiooM bme cMurt Mmt Clnoa.}. 

(To) Ammiaotn, xAi. 4, 
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been equal, as well as their rank ; bat, as soen as thar countrymen 
were exasperated by buo^r and oppression, the superior abilities 
ol Fritigem assumed the military command, which be was qualified 
to exercise tor the public welfare. He restrained the impatient 
spirit of the Visigoths, till Hie injuries and the insults of their 
tyrants slioold justify their resistance in the opinion of mankind : 
but he was not disposed to sacritice any solid advantages for the 
empty praise of justice and moderation. Saisible of the benefits 
which would result from the uaioD of the Gothic powers under 
the same standard, he secretly cultivated the friendship of the 
Ostrogoths; and while he professed an implicit obedience to the 
orders of the Roman generals, he proceeded by slow marches 
towards Marcianopolis, the capital of Hie Lower Maesia, abmit 
seventy miles from the lianks of the Danube. On that fatal spot, 
the flames of discord and mutual hatred burst forth into s drradfol 
conflagration. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs to a splendid 
entertainment ; and their martial train remained under arms at the 
entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city were strictly 
guarded, and the Barbarians were sternly excluded from the use of 
a plentiful market, to which they asserted their equal claim of 
subjects and allies. Their bumble prayers were rejected with in- 
solence and derision; and as their patience was now exhausted, 
the townsmen, the soldiers, and the Goths, were soon involved in a 
.conflict of passionate altercation and angry reproaches. A blow 
was imprudently given; a sword was hastily drawn; and the first 
blood that was spilt in this accidental quarrel, became the signal of 
a long and destructive war. In the midst of noise and brutal in- 
tanperance, Lupicinus was informed, by a secret messenger, tliat 
many of his soldiers were slaun, and despoiled of their arms; and as 
be was already inflamed by wine, and oppressed by sleep, he issued 
a rash command, that their dealli should be revenged by the mas- 
sacre of the guards of Fritigem and Alavivus. The clamorous 
shouts and dying groans apprised Fritigem of his extreme danger; 
and, as he possess*^ the calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw 
that he w'as lost if he allowed a moment of deliberation to the man 
,who had so deeply injured him. “ A trifling dispute,” said the 
Gotliic leader, with a firm but gentle tone of voice, “ appears to 
“ have arisen between the two nations; but it may be productive 
“ of tlie most dangerous consequences, unless the tumult is imme- 
“ diately pacified by the assurance of our safety, and the authority 
“ of our presence.” At these words, Fritigem and his companions 
drew their swords, opened their passage through the unresisting 
crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and the gates, of Mar- 
cianopolis, and, mounting their horses, hastily vanished from the 
eyes of the astonished Romans. The generals of the Goths were 
saluted by the fierce and joyful acclamations of the camp ; war was 
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instantly resolved, and the resolution was executed without delay : 
the banners of the nation were displayed according to the custom 
of their ancestors; and the air resounded with the harsh and 
mournful music of the Barbarian trumpet (71). The weak and 
guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neglected to 
destroy, and who still presumed to despise, his formidable enemy, 
marched against the Goths, at the head of such a military force as 
could bo collected on this sudden emeigency. The Barbarians 
expected his approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis; and on 
this occasion the talents of the general were found to be of more 
prevailing elTicacy than the weapons and discipline of the troops. 
The valour of ihe Goths was so ably directed by the genius of Fri- 
tigern, that they broke, by a close and vigorous attack, the ranks 
of tlie Roman legions. Lupicinus left his arms and standards, his 
tribunes and his bravest soldiers, on the field of battle; and their 
useless courage served only to protect the ignominious flight of 
their leader. “ That successful day put an end to the distress of 
“ the Barbarians, and the security of the Romans : from that day, 
“ the Goths, renouncing the precarious condition of strangers and 
“ exiles, assumed the character of citizens and masters, claimed an 
“ absolute dominion over the possessors of land, and held, in their 
“ own right, the northern provinces of the empire, which are 
“ bounded by the Danube." Such are the words of the Gothic 
historian (72), who celebrates, with rude eloquence, the glory of his 
countrymen. But the dominion of the Barbarians was exercised 
only for the purposes of rapine and destruction. As they had been 
deprived, by the ministers of tlie emjieror, of the common benefits 
of nature, and the fair intercourse of social life, they retaliated the 
injustice on the subjects of the empire; and the crimes of Lupicinus 
were expiated by the ruin of the jieaceful husbandmen of Thrace, 
tlie confiagration of their villages, and the massacre, or captivity, 
.hjj of their innocent families. The report of the Gothic victory was 

i*nririi<! g^Qj, (hlTuscd over the adjacent countrv; and while it filled the 

tDioibnce. II.* t . 

minds of Iho Romans willi terror and dnmay, Ihcir own hasty nn- 
prudence contributed to increase the forces of Fritigern, and the 
calamities of the province. Some time before the great emigration, 
a numerous body of Goths, under the command of Sucrid and 



(Tl) finMiitic, (ru(e «onanfi7>M Ammiao. txxi. 5. Tb<*<» 

arc tUc rtxura cornua of (lUudiaD (in Rulio. it. S7.), iUe largo Itomt of llio (/rii, or wild hall ; such 
at have teen more n.'cenlly used by llie Swiss Csutons of I'ri ami Umlerwald (Smiler, dc Ri'pubtica 
BrUcu I. il. p. 'Ml. edit. Fuwlin. Tigur 1T34.). Their mililary horn it finclr, iboogh perhaps 
caaaally, iolruduced in an original narrative of Ute batlle of Nancy (A. D. 1477.]. ** Attemlaol lo 
cooiliot le (lit cor fat cornt^ |Nir trois fois, lanl que le vent du soufneur (lODvoii dtirer : ce qui 
obahil fort Mousiciir de Bourgni|(no; Mr tUjkiiMorati'acoit owy." (See the Pieocs Juatiheatives 
in the 4lo odiUon of Pbiiippo do ComineSf tom. iii. p. 493.}. 

|73] JornaodM do Hebtis Geticis, c. 26. p. 648. nlit. Grot. These ipfendidipanni (they are com* 
pamtivcly soch) are ondoubtedly traiuchbcd from the larger histories of Priscns, Ablaviat, or Cat- 
tiotlorus. 
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Colks, had been received into the protection and service of theenp- 
pire (73). They were encamped under the walls of Hadrianople : 
but the ministers of Valens were anxious to remove them beyond 
the Hellespont, at a distance from the dangerous temptation which 
might so easily be cooununicated by the neighbourhood, and the 
success, of their countrymen. The respectful submission with 
which they yielded to the order of their march, might be considered 
as a proof of their fidelity ; and their moderate request of a suSi- 
cient allowance of provisions, and of a delay of only two days, 
was expressed in tlie most dutiful terms, but the first magistrate 
of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders which had been com- 
mitted at his country-house, refused this indulgence; and arming 
against them Uie inhabitants and manufacturers of a populous city, 
he urged, with hostile threats, their instant departure. The Bar- 
barians stood silent and amazed, till they were exasperated by the 
insulting clamours, and missile weapons, of the populace : but when 
patience or contempt was fatigued, they crushed the undisciplined 
multitude, iuQictcd many a sliameful wound on the backs of their 
flying enemies, and despoiled tltem of the splendid armour (7k), 
which they were unwortliy to bear. The resemblance of their suf- 
ferings and their actions soon united this victorious detachment to 
the nation of the Visigoths; tlie troops of Colias and Suerid expected 
tile approach of Uie great Triligern, ranged tliomselves under his 
standard, and signalised ttieir ardour in the siege of Hadrianople. 
But the resistance of the garrison informed the Barbarians, Uiat, 
in the attack of regular fortiiications, the ellotLs of unskilful courage 
arc seldom effectual. Their general acknowledged his error, raised 
the siege, declared tliat “ he was at peace with stone walls (75),” 
and revenged bis disappointment on the adjacent country. He ac- 
cepted, with pleasure, the useful reinforcement of hardy workmen, 
who laboured in the gold mines of I'lirace (76), for tlie emolument, 
and under the lash, of an unfeeling master (77) : and these new as- 
sociates conducted the Barbarians, tlirougti tlie secret paths, to the 
most sc(]ue8tercd places, which liad been chosen to secure Uie in- 
habitants, the cattle, and the magazines of corn. With the assistance 



(73) Can po^nlis «nis longe lasccpti. Wo aro Ignorant of the precise date and circamstaocet 
of their Irausmigralton. 

(7-ij An Imperial nuauractnrn of idtields, &r. was cstabUdied at Hadrianople; and the populace 
were beaded by Um fabncenaei, or woriimen (Val««. ad Ammiao. xiii. 9.). 

(75) Paccin sibi cue cum parh?libu« auanoraiM. Aininian. xxxi. 7. 

(76| These mines were io the country of the Boui, iq the ridge of mountains, the Rhodope, that 
funs between Philippi and Pbtlippopolis; two Uaccdonian cities, which derived their name and 
origin from the father of Alexander. From the mines of Thrace be annoalK received ibe value, not 
ibe weight, <>f a ibousaod lalcou (W0,000{.); a revenue which paid llii' phalanx, aud corrupted 
the oralors of Greece. Sec Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii. I. xvi. p. W. cdU. Wesacliug. Codefroy's 
Commenlary on the Theodosian Code, tom. Hi. p. 499. Ccllarius, Geograpk. Aaitiq. tmn. i. p. C79. 
85T. D'Anvilh*, Cixigraphio Ancienno, tom. i. p. 339. 

(77) As iliosc iiokappy workmen oflcn ran away, Valens had enacted severe laws to drag tUera 
fcom Ibcix liiding'places. Cod. Tbcotlosjan I. x. tit. xix. leg. 5. 7. 
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of such guides, nothing could remain impenrious or inaccessible: 
resistance was fatal; flight was impracticable; and the patient 
submission of helpless innocence seldom found mercy from the 
Barl>arian conqueror. In tlie course of these depredations, a great 
number of the children of the Goths, who had been sold into capti- 
vity, were restored to the embraces of their afflicted parents; bat 
these tender interviews, which might have revived and cherished 
in their minds some sentiments of humanity, tended only to slima- 
late their native fierceoess by the desire of revenge. They listened, 
with eager attention, to the complaints of their captive children, 
who had suflered the most cruel indignities from tlie lustful or 
angry passions of tlieir masters, and the same cruelties, tlie same 
indignities, were severely retaliated on the sons and daughters of 
the Homans (78). 

Opmtiont or The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had introduced into 
Uif^coiiiic g nation of enemies ; but the Visigoths might 

A. D. J77. even yet liave been reconciled, by the manly confession of past 
errors, and the sincere performance of former engagements. These 
healing and temperate measures seemed to concur with the timorous 
disposition of the sovereign of the East : but, on this occasion alone, 
Valens was brave; and liis unseasonable bravery was fatal to him- 
self and to his subjects. He declared his intention of marching 
from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdne thisdangcrons rebellion; 
and, as he was not ignorant of the difliculties of the enterprise, ho 
solicited the assistance of his nephew, the emperor Gratian, who 
commanded all the forces of the West. The veteran troops were 
hastily recalled from the defence of Armenia; that important fron- 
tier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; and the immediate 
condnet of the Gothic war was entrusted, during the absence of 
Valens, to his lieutenants Trajan and Profuturus, two generals 
who indulged themselves in a very false and favourable opinion of 
their own abilities. On their arrival in Thrace, they were joined by 
Richomer, count of the domestics; and the auxiliaries of the West, 
that marched under his banner, were composed of the Gallic legions, 
reduced indeed by a spirit of desertion, to the vain appearances of 
strength and numbers, In a council of war, which was influenced 
by pride, rather than by reason, it was resolved to seek, and to 
encounter, the Barbarians; who lay encamped in the spacious and 
fertile meadows, near the most southern of tlie six mouUis of the 
Danul>e(79). Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortifica- 
tion of waggons (80) ; and the Barbarians, secure williin tlie vast 

(78) Sr^ Ammitine*. stsi. S. 6. Th<* hintoriia nf ib« Gotfiic war lotos timo and tfocr, by an 
wtsoasnnable rcnpilabtion of lb« anck^nl inroatb of tbe Barbarians. 

(79) The Itinorarr of Aatoninos (p. W. odil. Wosiolh»f(| marks the citoation of ibis place 

about sixty miles north of Toroi, Ovid’s exile : and the nanie of (the willows] expresses the 

Batnre of the soil. 

(80) This circle of waggons, tbe Carrago^ was the usual fortiheatioo of the Barbarians (Tegctios de 
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circle of the inclogaTe, cloyed flte fruits of their valour, and tl^ 
spoils of the province. In the midst of riotoos intemperance, the 
vvatchful Fritigern observed the motions, and penetrated the designs, 
of the Romans. He perceived that the numbers of the enemy were 
continually increasingv an^< as he understood their intention of at- 
tacking his rear, as soen as the scarcity of forage should oblige him 
to remove his camp , he recalled to their standard his predatory 
detacimienU, vrhich covered the adjacent country. As soon as they 
deacried the flaming beacons (Rl), tliey obeyed, with incredible speed, 
the signal of their leader ; the camp was Bllod with the martial 
crowd of Barbarians ; tlieir impatient clamours demanded the battle, 
and their tumultuous zeal was approved and animated by the spirit 
of their chiefs. The evening was already far advanced ; and the 
two armies prepared themselves for the approaching combat, which 
was deferred only till the dawn of day. While the trumpets sounded 
to arms, tbo undaunted courage of the Goths was conflrmed by the 
mutual obligation of a solemn oath ; and as Uiey advanced to meet 
the enemy, the rude songs, which celebrated the ^ory of tlieir 
forefathers, were mingled with their fierce and dissonant outcries; 
nod opposed to the artificial harmony of the Roman shout. SoiAo 
military skiU was displayed by Fritigern to gain the advantage of 
a commanding eminence; but the bloody conflict, which began and 
ended with' the ligfit, was maintained, on either side, by the personal 
and obstinate efforts of strength, valour, and agility. The legions 
of Armenia supported their fame in arms ; but they were oppressed 
by the irresistible weight of the hostile multitude : the left wing of 
the Romans was thrown into disorder, and the field was strewed 
with their mangled carcasses. This partial defeat was balanced, 
however, by partial success; and when the two armies, at a late 
hour of the evening, retreated to their respective camps, neither of 
tiiem could claim the honours, or the effects, of a decisive victory. 
The real loss was more severely fell by the Romans, in proportion 
to the smallness of tlieir numbers; hut the Goths were .so deeply 
confounded and dismayed by Hiis vigorous, and perhaps unexpect- 
ed, resistance, lliat they remained seven days within the circle of 
their forliiicalions. Such funeral rites, as the circumstances of 
time and place would admit, were piously discharged to some oflicers 
of distinguished rank; but the indiscriminate vulgar was left iin- 
buried on the plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by Uie birds 
of prey, who in that age ciqoyed very frequent and delicious feasts; 
and several years afterwards the white and naked bones, which co- 

&e Hilitari, I. iii. c. 10. Valcaios ad Aomiaa. xxxi 7.). Tbo praaico and tbo name were fre> 
tervHil by tbeir deMtoiidattU. m late at the fifteenth century^ Tbo Charroy, which MirreQnded the 
OM, is a word familiar to the readers of Kroisaord, or Comium. 

(SI] Sialim ut acceosi maUcoli. 1 have nsed the literal sense of ml torches or heocona : bnt 
i almost suspoctf Uiai it is ouly ouu of those turgid nclaphors, ihotv faUe oroamouts, tliat (>erfe« 
tually disfigure the st)lc of Ammiauus. 
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vered the wide extent of the fields, presented to the eyes of Am- 
niianusa dreadful monument of the battle of Salices[82). 

The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful 
event of that bloody day ; and the Imperial generals, whose army 
would have been consumed by the rc|)etition of such a contest, em- 
braced the more rational plan, of destroying the Barbarians, by the 
wants and pressure of their own multitudes. They prepared to 
coniine the Visigoths in the narrow angle of land, between the Da- 
nube, the desert of Scythia, and the mountains of Haimus, till their 
strength and spirit should be insensibly wasted by the inevitable 
o]>eration of famine. The design was prosecuted with some con- 
duct and success; the Barbarians had almost exhausted their own 
magazines, and the harvests of the country; and the diligence of 
Saturninus, the master-general of the cavalry, was employed to 
improve the strength, and to contract the extent, of the Roman 
fortifications. His labours were interrupted by the alarming intel- 
ligence, tjjat new swarms of Barbarians had passed the unguarded 
Danube, cither to su|)port the cause, or to imitate the example, ot 
Fritigern. The just apprehension, that he himself might be sur- 
rbundcHl, and overwhelmed, by the arms of hostile and unknown 
nations, compclletj Saturninus to relinquish the siege of the Gothic 
camp; and the indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confine- 
ment, satiated their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation 
of the fruitful country, which extends atovc three hundred miles 
from the banks of the Danube to the streights of the Hellespont (83). 
The sagacious Fritigcrn had successfully appealed to the passions, 
as wtII as to the interest, of his Barbarian allies; and the love of 
rapine, and the hatred of Rome, seconded, or even prevented, the 
eloquence of his ambassadors. Ho cemented a strict and useful 
alliance with the great body of his countrymen, who obeyed Alatheus 
and Saphrax as the guardians of their infant king: the long animo- 
sity of rival tribes was suspended by tlie sense of their common 
interest; the independent part of the nation was associated under 
one standard; and tlio chiefs of the Ostrcigoths appear to have 
yielded to the siqicrior genius of the general of the Visigoths. He 
obtained the formidable aid of the Taifala*,* whose military renown 

(82) IndiciDl DQneQ«|T)c albente* oscibot campi. Ammitn. xx\i. 7. Tbn hitlorlan might have 
tiMFpd ihno piaiDt, rilhrr as a mUlicr, or as a iravoUor. But his modosty has supprcssctl the ad- 
ventari*s of his own life snhsoqiti'nt lo the Persian wars of ConiUintiiis and Julian. We arc igooraol 
of the lime when he qnillcd the aervico, and retired to Rome*, where he appears to have composed 
bis Ilislory of bis Own Times. 

(83) Aramian. xxxi. 8. 



• The TaifahDfWbo at this period inhahilcd the 
country which now form* the principality of 
Walhcbia, wore, in my opinion, the last remains 
of the gr«*al and puwoiful nation of ihe Dacians 
(Daci or UaLw), which has given iu name to 
thesu rcgioas, over wh.ch they had ruled so long. 



The Taifala* passed with the Goths into the terri« 
tory of the empire. A great nnmhcr of thorn co- 
tcretl the Roman service, and were quartered in 
dilTcnmt provlDces. They arc mentioned in the 
Notilia There was a considerable body 

to the country of the Piclavi, now Poitou. They 
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was disgraced and polluted by the public infamy of their domestic 
manners. Every youth, on his entrance into the world, was united 
by the ties of honourable friendship, and brutal love, to some war- 
rior of the tribe ; nor could he hope to bo released from this unnatural 
connexion, till he had approved his manhood, by slaying, in single 
combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of the forest (8 V). But the 
most pow erful auxiliaries of the Goths were draw n from the camp 
of those enemies who had expelled them from their native seats. 

Tlie loose subordination, and extensive possessions, of the Huns and 
the Alani, delayed the conquests, and distracted the councils, of 
that victorious people. Several of the hords were allured by the 
liberal j)roraises of Fritigern; and the rapid cavalry of Scythia added 
w eight and energy to the steady and strenuous elTorts of the Gothic 
infantry. The Sarmatians, who could never forgive the successor 
of Yalentinian, enjoyed and increased the general confusion ; and a 
seasonable irruption of the Alemanni, into the provinces of Gaul, 
engaged the attention, and diverted the forws, of the emperor of the 
WestlSo). 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction of viciory «f 

• 111 * I* I 0YC( 

the Barbarians into the army and the palace, was sensibly felt in the 
their correspondence with their hostile countrymen ; to whom a.*d. sii', 
tlioy imprudently, or maliciously, revealed the weakness of the Ro- 
man empire. A soldier, of tlie life-guards of Gratian, was of the 
nation of tlie Alemanni, and of the tribe of the Lentienses, w ho 
dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. Some domestic business 
obliged him to request a leave of absence. In a short visit to his 
family and friends, ho was exposed to their curious inquiries; and 
Uio vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted him to display his in- 
timate acquaintance with the secrets of the state, and the designs of 
his master. The intelligence, that Gratian was preparing to lead 
the military force of Gaul, and of the West, to the assistance of his 
uncle Valens, pointed out to the restless spirit of the Alemanni, tlie 
moment, and the mode, of a successful invasion. The enterprise 
of some liglit detachments, who, in the month of February, passed 
the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelude of a more important war. 

The boldest hopes of rapine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed the 

(84) Haoc Taifklorem gentem tnrpeot el obceeoa vibe lUgUiii iu aedpUniM mcrMa; ttC 

to* n<‘faD(li concubittti fo^ere copnli^Dtur marei puber^ cutit virkliUtciQ lo eonun polblU naibiu . 
CODioolpturi. Pom), ti qoi jam adoliot apnim execp<‘rH tolas, vd inlcretnit ursam imatancm, ' 

OoliavioDc libenliir iacesU. AmaiaD. xixi. 9. Among the Greeks likewise, more especidly 
amoDg ibe Crclaos, the boljr baotU of fricodship were coa&rmed, and sallied, bj uonaiurai lore. 

(85) Ammian. mi. 8, 9. Jerom (tom. i. p. M.) CDomeratea Ibe nations, and marks a calamitons 
period of tweotj years. This epistle lo Bdiodonis was compoaed in ibe year 897 (TiUemooi, lltfin. 

Xcclds. ton. lii. p. 848.). 



long retained their mannen and langiiage and In the depertmeot of la Tend^, Tiffanges and 
cauaed the name of tbe TbeoGalgicos pegns to be La Tiffardide, sUU preaenre eridenttraeea of tbia 
giren to Ibe district they inhabited. Two pieces dcnovuoaiion. St. Hertin, W. 118.— 
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considerations of timid prudence, or national faith. Every forest, 
and every village, poured forth a band of hardy adventurers ; and 
Uie great army of the Alomanni, which, on their approach, was 
estiinated at forty thousand men by the fears of tlie people, wag 
afterwards magnilied to the number of seventy thousand, by tlie vain 
and credulous flattery of the Imperial court. The legions, which 
had been ordered to march into Pannonia, were immediately re- 
called, or detained, for the defence of Gaul; the military command 
was divided between Nanienus and Mellobaudes; and the youthful 
emperor, though lie respected the long experience and sober wisdom 
of tlie former, was much more inclined to admire, and to follow, 
tlie martial ardour of his colleague ; wlio was allowed to unite the 
incompatible characters of count of the domestics, and of king of the 
Franks. His rival Priarius, king of the Alemanni, was guided, or- 
rather impelled, by the same headstrong valour; and as their troops 
were animated by tlie spirit of tlieir leaders, they met, tliey saw, 
they encouiitered, each otlier, near the town of Argentaria, or Col- 
mar (86], in tlie plains of Alsace. The glory of tlie day was justly 
ascribed to the missile weapons, and well-practised evolutions, of 
the Roman soldiers: the Alemanni, who long maintained their 
ground, were slaughtered with unrelenting fury : live thousand only 
of the Varliarians escaped to the woods and mountains; and the 
glorious diwth of their king on the field of battle, saved him from 
the reproaches of the people, who are always disposed to acciiso the 
justice, or policy, of an unsuccessful war. After this signal victory, 
w hich secured the |>eaco of Caul, and asserted tlie honour of the 
Homan arms, tlie emperor Gratian ap|icarcd to proceed without 
delay on bis Eastern expedition; but as be approached tlie confines 
of the Alemanni, ho suddenly inclined to Uie li^t, surprised them by 
liis unexpected passage of the Rhine, and boldly advancod into the 
heart of tlicir country. The Barbarians opposed to his progress the 
obstacles of nature and of courage; and still continued to retreat, 
from one hill to another, till they were satisfied, by repeated trials, 
of the power and perseverance of tlieir enemies. Their submission 
was accepted, as a proof, not indeed of their sincere repentance, 
but of their actual dwtress; and a select number of their brave and 
robust youth was exacted from the faithless nation, as the most 
substantial pledge of their future moileration. The subjects of the 
empire, w ho had so often experienced that the Alemanni could nei- 
Uier be subdued by arms, nor restrained by treaties, might not pro- 

(M) Ibfl ikld of teuWy or Arfmtmmnay it teewMoty fisrd by H. D'AotiUe (Ifotleo 

dn rAociuone Gaulc, p. 06—09.) tl Iwrnty-lbree GaiUc letgu«»f or thirty4Mr tod a btlf RomM 
mile*, to the soatli of Slratbtrg. From iJii ruiot the tdioceot to«a of Colmar bat trtMo.* 



* ItUra(berHorb«rg,oii ibe right bank of ibo river IM, oppotilo to Colmar. From ScboepfllOy 
Almtia llltutrata. Si. RartiD, iv, 101. K. 
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miae themselves any soUd or lasting tranquillity : but they disco- 
vered, in the virtues of thdr young sovereign, the prospect of a long 
and auspicious reign. AVIien the legions climbed the mountains, 
and scaled the fortifications, of the Barbarians, the valour of Gralian ' 

was distinguished in the foremost ranks; and the gilt and variegated 
annourof his guards was pierced and shattered by the blows, which 
they had received in tlieir constant attachment to the person of 
their sovereign. At the age of nineteen, the son of Valentinian 
seemed to possess the talents of peace and war; and his personal 
success against the Alemanni was interpreted as a sure presage of 
his Gothic triumphs (87). 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause of his subjects, viknt 
the emperor Valens, who, at length, bad removed his court and 
army from Antioch, was received by the people of Constantinople ^'^*''^ 3 . 
as t^ author of the public calamity. Before he had rt^tosed himself 
ten days in the capital, he was urged by the licentious clamonrs of 
the Hippodrome, to m»ch against the Barbarians, whom he had 
invited into his dominions : and the citizens, who are always brave 
at a distance from any real danger, declared, with confidence, that, 
if they were supplied with arms, they alone would undertake to 
ddiver the province from the ravages of an insulting foe ( 88 ). The 
vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude hastened the downfall of the 
Roman empire; they provoked the desperate rashness of Valens; 
who did not find, eithw in his reputation, or in his mind, any mo- 
tives to support with firmness the public contempt. He was soon 
persuaded, by the successful achievements of his lieutenants, to 
despise the power of the Goths, who, by the diligence of Fritigern, 
were now collected in the neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The 
march of the Taifalm had been intercepted by the valiant Frigorid ; 
tlie king of those licentious Barbarians was slain in battle ; and the 
suppliant captives were sent into distant exile to cultivate the lands 
of Italy, which were assigned for their settlement, in the vacant ter- 
ritories of Modena and Parma (80) . The exploits of Sebastian (90), 
w ho was reoehtly engaged in tlie service of Valens, and promoted to 

I 

(|7y tb^fbU anil in|karli«l sarraMvwaf Jbnaiaau* {xxxi. It.) ««y Mro mna 

from the Epitome of Victor, ihc Cbrooiclo of Jerotn, bbU ibe Bistorj of Qrosiiu {U vii. c> p* 6^2* 

edit. UavercAiDp.]. 

(81) MoratwpiacImiinQfdic*, loditioMpApabrtaatafliaBpvbw. JJHiian. xoi. H. Eocntts 

(1. iv. c. 38.) tbc dates mid some circuaihUoces.* 

(89) Tlvotqaeomnesrireit HaUDam, Ri'giumqiie, et Parmam, Tlallca oppida, ntra cnlturos cxitT' 
miMTiL AmmmMs, uxi. 9. TImoc ettiea aiwl diftfkiB, about too jears oArMbe colooy of the 
TaifaUp, appear id a retry desolate state. Seo Ifuratori, DiuertaaioDi sopra )o AnUchi(a llabaso, 
tom. I. Dmerlat. xxi. p. 354. 

(60) Amaiao. sui. U. Eoaimotv i. It. 93 ^ 790 . Tbo latter ost^UotMOo (be deaolioiy 
exploits of Sebastiao, and dispaicbes, in a few lines, the important battle of Had riaoople. Ac* 
to ibn ecelesiasUcal erities, who bale Sebostiao, the praise of Zosimns is disgrace (Tille- 
aoot, Ubt. de» Smp«r««rs, ton. t. p. 121.). UU pr^odice and igooriBOO oodoobted^ roodor him 
a very questionable judge of merit. 

* C ompt t o frafaesi of Naif In lUtbobr, p. 
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the rank of maater-genoral of the infantry, were still more honoor^ 
able to himself, and useful to the republic. He obtained the per- 
mission of selecting three hundred soldiers from each of the legions; 
and this separate detachment soon acquired the spirit of discipline, 
and the exercise of arms, which were almost forgotten under the 
reign of Yalens. By the vigour and conduct of Sebastian, a large 
body of the Goths was surprised in their camp : and the immense 
spoil, which was recovered from their hands, filled the city of Ha- 
drianople, and the adjacent plain. The splendid narratives, which 
the general transmitt^ of his own exploits, alarmed the Imperial 
court by the appearance of superior merit ; and though he cautiously 
insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic war, his valour was praised, 
his advice was rejected; and Yalens, who listened with pride and 
pleasure to tlio flattering suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace, 
was impatient to seize the glory of an easy and assured conquest. 
His army was strengthened by a numerous reinforcement of vete- 
rans; and his march from Constantinople to Hadrianople was con- 
ducted with so much military skill, that he prevented tho activity 
of the Barbarians, who designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, 
and to intercept either the troops themselves, or their convoys of 
provisions. The camp of Yalens, which he pitched under the walls 
of Hadrianople, was fortified, according to tho practice of the Ro- 
mans, with a ditch and rampart; and a most important council was 
summoned, to decide the fate of tho emperor and of the empire. 
The party of reason and of delay was strenuously maintained by 
Victor, who had corrected, by the lessons of experience, the native 
fierceness of tho Sarroatian characb'i- ; while Sebastian, with the 
flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, represented every 
precaution, and every measure, tliat implied a doubt of immediate 
victory, as unworthy of the courage and majesty of their invincible 
monarch. The ruin of Yalens was precipitated by the deceitful arts 
of Fritigem,and the prudent admonitions of the em|>eror of the West. 
n>e advantages of negotiating in the midst of w ar, were perfectly 
understood by the general of the Barbarians ; and !i Christian eccle- 
siastic was dispatched, as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate, 
and to perplex, the councils of the enemy. The misfortunes, as 
well as the provocations, of the Gothic nation, were forcibly and 
truly described by tho ambassador; who protested, in the name of 
Fritigem, that he was still disposed to lay down his arms, or to 
employ them only in the defence of the empire, if he could secure, 
for his wandering countrymen, a tranquil settlement on the waste 
lands of Thrace, and a sufficient allowance of corn and cattle. But 
he added, in a whisper of confidential fnendship, that the exaspera- 
ted Barbarians were averse to these reasonable ctmffitions; and, that 
Fritigem was doubtful whether he could accomplish the conclusion 
of the treaty, unless he found himself supported by the presence. 
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and terrors, of an Imperial army. About the same time, count 
Ricliomer returned from the AVest to announce the defeat and sub- 
mission of the Alemanni, to inform Valens, that his nephew ad- 
vanced by rapid marches at the bead of the veteran and victorious 
legions of Gaul ; and to request, in the name of Gratian and of the 
republic, tliat every dangerous and decisive measure might be sus- 
pended till the junction of the two emperors should ensure the suc- 
cess of the Gothic war. But the feeble sovereign of the East was 
actuated only by the fatal illusions of pride and Jealousy. He dis- 
dained the importunate advice; he rejected the humiliating aid; he 
secretly compared the ignominious, at least the inglorious, period of 
his own reign, with the fame of a beardless youth; and Valens 
rushed into the field, to erect his imaginary trophy, before the dili- 
gence of his colleague could usurp any share of the triumphs of 
the day. * 

On the ninth of August, a day which has deserved to be marked i»ui« «r 
among the most inauspicious of the Roman Calendar (91), the 
emperor Valens, leaving, under, a strong guard, his baggage ■^”**‘*- 
ami military treasure, marched from Hadrianople to attack tlie 
Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles from the city (92). 

By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the ground, . 
the right wing, or column of cavalry, arrived in sight of the 
enemy, whilst tlie left was still at a considerable distance; the 
soldiers were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to pre- 
cipitate their pace ; and the line of battle was formed with te- 
dious confusion and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had 
been detached to forage in the adjacent country; and Fritigcrn 
still continued to practise his customary arts. He dispatched 
messengers of peace, made proposals, required hostages, and 
wasted the hours, till the Romans, exposed without shelter to the 
burning rays of tlie sun, were exhausted by thirst, hunger, and 
intolerable fatigue. The emperor was persuaded to send an am- 
bassador to the Gothic camp ; the zeal of Richomer, who alone had 
courage to accept the dangerous commission, was applauded : and 
the count of the domestics, adorned with the splendid ensigns of his 
dignity, had proceeded some way in the space between the two 
armies, when he was suddenly recalled by the alarm of battle. The 
hasty and imprudent attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, 
who commanded a body of archers and targeteers; and as they 
advanced with rashness, they retreated with loss and disgrace. In 

(ti) Ammianin [xxxi. II, I}.) almoM alone Jeacribes ibe cMndlt and acUoni wliidi were leraU 
naU^ by the faul battle of HaHriaoepIe. We might centnre the Ticet of his style, the tiisorder and 
perpleiiiy of his narrative : bol we aosi now take leave of this iapartlal historiaa ; and reproach 
sa aileoeeJ by our regret for such an irreparable 

(91] The difference of the eight miles of Ammiauus, and the twelve of Idatins, can only embarraas 
iboM criUes (Valealnt ad lac.}, who anppoee a great army tojhe a mathe«atical point, withoaC apace 
or dUnensians. 
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the same moment, the flying ^uadrons of Alatlicus and Saphrax, 
whose return was anxiously expected by the general of the Goths, 
descended like a whirlwuid from the hills, swept across tlic plain, 
and added new terrors to the tumultuous, but irresistible charge of 
the Barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadrianople, so fatal 
to Valens and to the em|)ire, may be described in a few words : 
The iier«ii of the Roman cavalry fled ; the infantry w as abandoned, surrounded, 
theBmie,. pieccs. Tlic uiost skilful ovolutions, tlie firmest cou- 

rage, are scarceiy sufficient to extricate a body of foot, encompassed, 
on an open plain, by sujiorior numbers of horse : but the troops of 
Valens, oppressed by the wciglil of tlic enemy and their own fears, 
wore crowded into a narrow sjiace, w here it was impossible for 
them to extend their ranks, or even to use, with eflecl, their 
swords and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slauglitcr, and of 
dismay, the emperor, deserted by his guards, and wdUnded, as it 
was supposed, w ith an arrow, sought protection among the Lan- 
cearii and tlie Mattiarii, who still maintained their ground witli 
some appearance of order and firmness. His faithful generals, 
Trajan and Victor, who perceived, his danger, loudly exclaimed, 
that all was lust, unless die |)crson of the emperor could be saved. 
Some troops, animated by their exhortation, advanced to his relief : 
they found only a bloody spot, covered vyitli a heap of broken arms 
and mangled bodies, without being able to discover their unfortiK 
nate prince, either among the living, or the dead. Tlieir search 
could not indeed be successful, if Uiere is any truUi in the circum- 
stances with which some historians have related the death of tlie 
DMib of Um em|ieror. By the care of his attendants, Valens was removed from 
“Cm." the field of battle to a neighbouring cottage, where tliey attempted 
to dress his wound, and to provide for his future safety. But this 
humble retreat was instantly surronnded by the enemy: tliey tried 
to force tlic door ; tliey were provoked by a discharge of arrows 
from tlie roof, till at length, impatient of delay, tliey set lire to a 
piL' of dry faggots, and consumed the cottage witli the Roman em- 
peror and his train. Vulcns perished in the flames ; and a youth, 
who dropt from the wintlow , alone escaped, to attest the melan- 
choly tale, and to inform the Gotlis of Uie inestimable prize which 
tliey had lost by their ow ii rashness. A great number of brave and 
distinguished officers perished in llie battle of Hadrianople, which 
equalled, in the actual loss, and far surpassed, in the fatal conse- 
quences, the misfurtiine which Rome had formerly sustained in tlic 
fields of Canute (93). Two master-generals of the cavalry and 



(9S) Kec nib anMlibm, Canumnea ib nil la W fcl on wu m biptnr 

Ammian. ixii. IS. Aroonling to the f;rwn PolvbhH, do okht Umo 8T0«lMr«r, notl >,000 toot, 
neaped fra«n the 6<4d of Caenv 1 10,000 wrrr moib phaoMfi ; and tbo onmber of tbp tblo aBwmniad 
So S^OSO bona, nod 10,000 fool (Pol^ I. Ki. p. S1|. odiL Caianboo, 8vo.|. Lbj (fxii* 49.) b aomo- 
^Imi baa Moodjr : be Uaughlen only 9,100 bone and 40^000 fool. Tbe laauo urns am aonpeaori 
to eonaiat of 81y900 aflactive nen (xiil.Sd.). 
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infantry, two great officers of the palace, and thirty-five trihunes, 
were found among the slain ; and the death of ^bastian might 
satisfy the world, that ho was the victim, as well as the author, of 
tlie public calamity. Above two-thirds of the Roman army were 
destroyed ; and the darkness of the night was esteemed a very 
favourable circumstance, as it served to cona>al the flight of the 
multitude, and to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor and 
Richomer,who alone, amidst the general consternation, maintained 
the advantage of calm courage, and regular discipline (9k). 

\^hile the impressions of grief and terror were still recent in the 
minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the ago composed 
the funeral oration of a vanquished army, and of an unpopular 
|irince, whose throne was already occupied by a stranger. “There 
“ are not wanting,” says the candid Libaniiis, “ those who arraign 
“ the prudence of the emperor, or who impute the public misfor- 
“ liine to the want of courage and discipline in the troops. For 
“'ftiy own part, I reverence the memory of their former exploits ^ 
1 reverence the glorious death, which they bravely received, stand- 
“ ing, and fighting in their ranks: I reverence the field of battle, 
“ stained with their blood, and the blood of the iiarbarians. Those 
“ honourable marks have been already washed away by the rains ; 
“ but the lofty monuments of their bones, the bones of generals, of 
•' centurions, and of valiant warriors, claim a longer period of 
“ duration. The kinghimself fought and fell in the foremost ranks 
“ of the battle. His attendants presented him with the fleetest 
“ horses of the Imperial stable, that would soon have carried him 
“ beyond the pursuit of the enemy. They vainly pressed him to 
“ reserve his important life for the future service of the republic. 
“ He still declared that he was unworthy to survive so many of the 
“ bravest and most faithful of his subjects; and the monarch was 
“ nobly buried under a mountain of the slain. Let none, Ihenv- 
“ fore, presume to ascribe llie victory of Uio barbarians to the fear, 
“ the weakness, or the imprudence, of tlie Roman troops. The 
“ chiefs and the soldiers wore animated by the virtue of their ancea- 
“ tors, whom they equalled in discipline, and the arts of war. 
“ Their generous emulation was supported by the love of glory, 
“ which prompted them to contend at the same time with heat and 
“ thirst, with fire and the sword ; and cheerfully to embrace an 
“ honourable death, as their refuge against flight and infamy. The 
“ indignation of the gods has been the only cause of the success of 
“ our enemies.” The truth of history may disclaim some parts of 
this panegyric, which cannot strictly be reconciled with the charac- 

(#4) We have gained vme faiai light fram Jeroia (imb. ,i. p. and ta Cbran. Victor 

(in Eptlome]. Oroaiu (1. vii. c. 33. p. Joraandm (c. Zomomu (1. iv. p. 230ii), SocraU* 
(L W. e. 38.) Soxomeo (1. ri. c.40.)> Idatiu* (ia CkiOQ.}* Bttl their unit^ evidesce^ if weighed 
against Ammianas aloee, is light and onwiwtiatoal. 
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ter of Yalene, or the circamstances of the battle: bat the fairest 
commendation is due to Uie eloquence, and still more to the gene- 
rosity, of the sophist of Antioch (95). 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory; 
but their avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery, that 
the richest part of the Imperial spoil had been within the walls of 
Hadrianople. They hastened to possess the reward of their valour; 
but they were encountered by llie remains of a vanquished army, 
with an intrepid resolution, w hich was the cflect of their despair, 
and the only hope of their safety. The walls of the city, anj the 
ramparts of the adjacent camp, were lined \\ith military engines, 
that threw^ stones of an enormous weight; and astonished the igno- 
rant Barbarians by the noise, and velocity, still more than by the 
real elTccts, of the discharge. The soldiers, the citizens, Uie provin- 
cials, the domestics of the palace, were united in the danger, and 
in the defence : the furious assault of- the Goths was repulsed ; 
titcir secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered ; and, 
after an obstinate confUct of many hours, they retired to their 
tents; convinced, by experience, that it would be far more advis- 
able to observe the treaty, which their sagacious leader had tacitly 
stipulated with the fortiUcations of great and populous cities. After 
the hasty and impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act 
of justice extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, 
the Goths indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianoplc. The scene 
of war and tumult was instantly converted into a silent solitude ; 
tlie multitude suddenly disappeariHl ; the secret paths of the woods 
and mountains were marked with the footsteps of the trembling 
fugitives, who sought a refuge in the distant cities of lilyricum and 
Macedonia : and the faithful oflicers of the household, and tlie trea- 
sury, cautiously proceeded in search of the emperor, of whose 
death they were still ignorant. The tide of tlie Gothic inundation 
rolled from the walls of Hadrianople to the suburbs of Constanti- 
nople. The Barbarians were surprised witli the splendid appearance 
of the capital of the East, the height and extent of the walls, the 
myriads of wealtliy and aflriglkted citizens who crowded the ram- 
parts, and the various prospect of the sea and land/ tV'hilc they 
gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible beauties of Constan- 
tinople, a sally was made from one of the gates by a party of Sara- 
cens (96), who had been fortunately engaged in the service of Va- 
lens. The cavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to tlic admirable 
swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses : tlieir riders were skilled 
in the evolutions of irregular war ; and the Northern Barbarians 

(05] Lihaniotde Julian. Ntcf*, c. 3. in Fabricioi, Bibliolb. Gnrc. toca. vii. p. 14&— 148. 

( 06 ) Valent had i^ined, or rather purchased, the frieodthlp uf the Saraceni. wbov>. Tctaiioua 
inroadt were frit on the borden of Pbanicia, Palettioe, and Egy|it. The Chriatian faith Itad bora 
lately introduced anaong a people, reserved, in a future age, to propagate another religion (Tillomont, 
Bill, des Coperrarv, ion. p. 104. 106. 141. Ite. Boelds. Ion. vii. p. SOI.]. 
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were astonished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the Bar- 
barians of the South. 'A GoUiic soldier was slain by the dagger of 
an Arab ; and the hairy, naked savage, applying his lips to the 
wound, expressed a horrid delight, while he su^ed the blood of his 
vanquished enemy (97). The army of the Goths, laden with the 
spoils of the wealthy suburbs, and the adjaomK terntwy, slowly 
moved, from the^sphorus, to the mountains which form the wes- 
tern boundary of Thrace. The important pass of Succiwas betrayed 
by the (ear, or the misconduct, of Manrus; and the Barbarians, who 
no longer had any resistance to apprehend from the scattered and -, 
vanquished troops of the East, spread themselves over the face of a 
fertile and cnitivated country, as far os the confines of Italy, toil 
the Hadriatic Sea (98). i ' i; "u 'L (■- 

—The Romans, whoso coolly, and so concisely, mention the acts ih^y ravtga 
of which were exercised by the legions (99), reserve tlieir 
compassion, and their eloqnonce, for their own sufferings, w'hmi ^ 
the provinces were invaded, and desolated, by the arms of the sno- 
cesefu) Barbarians. The simple circumstantial narrative (did such 
a narrative exist) of the ruin of a single town, of the misfortunes of 
a single family (100), might exhibit an interesting and instructive 
picture of human manners ; but the tedious repetition ohvague and 
declamatory complaints would fatiguo the attention of the most pa- 
ftent reader. The same censure may be applied, fliough not per- 
haps in an equal degree, to the propliane, and the ecclesiastical; 
writers of this unhappy period ; that thoir minds were inflamed by 
popular and religious animosity; and, that the true size and colour 
of every object is falsified by the exaggerations of tlielr corrupt elo- 
quence. The vehement Jerom (101) might justly deplore the cala- 
mities inflicted by the Goths, and their barbarous allies, on bis na- 
tive country of Pannonia, and the wide extent of the provinces, from 
the walls of Constantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps; the rapes, 

• imb ■ .1< J)|: 

(9T) CrioiUn qnklafn, nodui omnia |)nrtor pobem, sqbraomtn «t Isf^ubro strppimi. Amniao. 
xxxi. 10. and Vail'S, ad loc. Tho AraU oftvo foegbt tuVi'd ; a custom «ltich any be ascribed to 
tbpir sultry climate, and MlcntalloiH bravery. Tbe drscriplioo of lliis unknown Sa^age it ibe lively 
porlrail of Dertr, a nomo lo drcodful to kbe Clirittiaoa of Syria. See Ocklcy't Blat. of the Seracena, 

Tol. t. p. 72. S4. 87. 

{98) Tho teriei of events may still be tracei! la the last pages of Ammiaans (txxi. 15, 16.). Zoslmos 
p. iv. p. 22T. 231.), whom we are aevr reduced lo eberish, iDi«{ilaees ibo mlly of the Araba before 
tko death of Yalcos. Eunaplus (in Excerpt. Lr^at. p. 20.) praises the fertility of Thrace, Mace* 
dooia, die. 

(99) OItterto with how much imltffemee C«Mr rebtet, in the Coimnentarie^ of the Gaibe war, 
that ho put to death the whole senate of the Veoott, who had yielded lo liis mercy (iti. 16.) ; that ho 
bbonfeci to extirpate the whole nation of the Ehoroite^ (vi. 31.); that forty ihotnand persons 
wore naatsacred at Boargee by the just rerenge of bis aoldiert, who sparod aeilher age aor aex 
(vii. 27.), &c. 

(too) Such arc the accounts of the sack of Vagdehtirgb, bv the ecclesiastic and the lisbcrman, 
which Hr. Harlc ha.s transcribeil ({list, of Gustavus Adolphat, vol. i. p. 313 — 3‘2l>.), with aoiae ap- 
prehension of viobting the dignity of bbtorr. 

(lOi) Et vatiaiis arbibus, homiQibosqae iaterfeclis, solltddiaeni et rarstolem hefriarum <(ooqae 
fieri, ef eolofiliuni, pudum^M: testis lUyricum est, testis Thracia, tatis in quo Ortes sura lotBm 
(Panaonia) ; ubi praetor coclum et terrara, et ercsceoies vepree, ct cUDdeiisa sylruntra esmefa paris> 
rwiK. Ton. vii. p. 230. ad 1. Cap, Sopboaias ; and tom. i. p. 2fi. 
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llic massacrofi, the conflagrations; and, aliove all, the profanation of 
th«; cluirrhes, that were Inmed into stahles, and tho contemptuous 
treatment of tho relics of holy martyrs. But the Saint is surely 
transported httyond the limits of nature and history, when he aflirms, 
“ Uiat, in those desert countries, nothing was left except the sky and 
“ the earth ; that, after the destruction of the cities, and the extirpa- 
“ tion of llic human race, tho land was overgrown with thick forests, 
“and inextricable brambles; and that tlie universal desolation, air- 
“ nouiiccd by the prophet /ephaniah, was accomplished, in the scar- 
“ city of the beasts, the birds, and even of tlie tish.” Those com- 
plaints wore pronounced about twenty years after Uie death of 
Valens; and the Illyrian provinces, which were constantly ox|Msod 
to the invasion and passage of the Barbarians, still continued, after 
a calamitous period of ti;n centuries, to supply new materials for 
rapine and destruction. Could it even be supposed, that a largo tract 
of country had been loft without cultivation and without inhabit- 
ants, the consequences might not Itave been so fatal to tho inferior 
productions of animated nature. The useful and feeble animals, 
which arc nourished by the hand of man, might sulTer and perish, 
if they wore deprived of his protection ; but the beasts of tho forest, 
his enemies, or his victims, would multiply in the free and undis- 
turt>ed possession of their solitary domain. The various tril)cs that 
people tho air, or tlie waters, are still less connected with the fata 
of tlie human species; and it is highly probable, that tho lish of the 
Danube would have felt more terror and distress, from the approach 
of a voracious piki', tlion from tlie hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 

Whatever may have been the just measure of the calamities of 
Europe, there was reason to fear that the same calamities would 
soon extend to tho peaceful countries of Asia. Tho sons of the Goths 
had liccn judiciously distributed through the cities of the East; and 
the arts of education were employed to polisli, and subdue, the na- 
tive fierceness of their tem|>er. In the space of about twelve years, 
their numbers liad continually increased ; and the children, who, in 
the first emigration, were sent over the Hellespont, had attained, 
with rapid grow th, the strength and spirit of perfect manhood (102). 
It was impossible to conceal from their knowledge the events of the 
Gothic war; and, as those daring youths had not studied the lan- 
guage of dissimulation, they biTrayed their wish, their desire, per- 
haps their intention, to emulate tlie glorious example of their fathers. 
Tlie danger of the times seemed to justify the jealous suspicions of 
the provincials; and tht>so suspicions were admitted as unquestion- 
able evidence, that tho Goths of Asia had formed a secret and dan- 
gerous conspiracy against the public safety. The death of Valens 

IMn] Batnpim (1a Ksourpi. p. 90.) fooHdilf w i ppA>et a prrWnattml growth of the 
Oolh% thM he oMjr iAtrtidAoo CadMa'o anMt) omd, who opiinif Atmi ih« dragoo*! teeth, Btc. SACh 
WM the Greek eioqnence of the Uamk 
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lutd left the East without a sovereign; and Julius, who filled the 
important station of master-general of the troops, with a high repu- 
tation of diligenre and ability, thought it his duty to consult the 
senate of Constantinople; which he considered, during the vacancy 
of the throne, as the representative council of the nation. As soon 
as he had obtained the discretionary power of acting as he should 
judge most expedient for the good of the republic, he assembled the 
principal officers; and privately coticerted elTectuai measures for 
the execution of his bloody design. An order was immediately pro- 
mulgated that, on a stated day, the Gothic youth should assemble 
in the capital cities of their respective provinces; and, as a report 
was industriously circulated, that they were summoned to receive s 
liberal gift of lands and money, the pleasing hope allayed the fury 
of tlieir resentment, and, perhaps, suspended the motions of the 
conspiracy. On the appointed day, the unarmed crowd of the Go- 
thic youth was carefully collected in the square, or Forum : the 
streets and avenues were occupied Iry the Roman troops ; and the 
roofs of the houses were covered with archers and stingers. At the 
same hour, in all tlie cities of the East, the signal was' given of in- 
discriminate slaughfiv; and the provinces of Asia were delivered, by 
the cruel prudence of Julius, from a domestic enemy, who, in a few 
' months, might have carried fire and sword from the Hellespont to 
the Euphrates (103). The urgent consideration of the public safety 
may undoubtedly autlioriso the violation of every positive law. How ^ 
far that, or any other, consideration, may operate, to dissolve the 
natural obligations of humanity and justice, is a doclrino of which 
I. still desire to remain ignorant. 

The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his march tow'ards the ihaintienc 
pinns of Hadrianopic, when he was informed, at first by the con- 
fused voice of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate reports of 
■Victor and Hichomer, that his impatient colleague had been slain 
in battle, and that two-thirds of the Roman army were exterminated sw- 
by lt»e sword of the victorious Goths. 'Whatever resentment the 
rash and joaious vanity of his uncle might deserve, the resentment 
of a generous mind is easily subdued by the softer emotions of grief 
and compassion : and even Uie sense of pity was soon lost in the 
serious and alarming consideration of the state Of Uie republic. 

Gratian w as too late to assist, he was too weak to revenge, his un- 
fortunate colleague; and the valiant and modest youtli felt himself 
unequal to the support of a sinking world. A formidable tempest 
of the Barbarians of Germany seemed ready to burst over the pro- 
vinces of Gaul ; and the mind of Gratian was oppressed and distract- 

(I03) Ammiaotti evidently approve* Ibis executioO} efScaeia velox ct salularii, which coodado* 
bis work (xxxi. l6.}. Zosimns, who is curiotis aod copioas (I. iv. p. 333 — 236.), mistakes ibe datCf 
and labours to llod the reasoo, why iolios did not cojisolt emperor Theodosius, who had BOt yet 
Bsoeoded the throoO oC the Best. 
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cd by the administration of the estern empire. In this important 
crisis, the government of tlie East, and the conduct of the Gothic 
war, rc(|uired the undivided attention of a hero and a statesman. 
A subject invested with such ample command would not long have 
preserved his fidelity to a distant benefactor; and the Imperial 
council embraced the wise and manly resolution, of conferring an 
obligation, rather than of yielding to an insult. It was the wish of 
Cratian to bestow the purple a^ the reward of virtue; but, at tlie 
age of nineteen, it is not easy for a prince, educated in the supremo 
rank, to understand the true characters of his ministers and gene- 
rals. He attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, their various 
merits and defects; and, whilst he checked the rash confidence of 
ambition, he distrusted tlie cautious wisdom which despainxl of the 
republic. As each moment of delay diminished something of the 
power and resources of the future sovereign of the East, the situa- 
tion of the times would not allow a tedious debate. The choice of 
Gratian was soon declared in favour of an exile, whose father, only 
three years liefore, had sufTcred, under the sanction of his authority, 
an unjust and ignominious death. Tlie great Theodosius, a name 
celebrated in history', and dear to the Catholic church (10k), was 
summoned to the Imperial court, which had gradually retreated 
from the confines of Tliracc to the more secure station of Sirmium. 
Five months after the deatli of Valens, the emperor Gratian pro- 
duced before the assembled troops, his colleague, and their master; 
who, after a moilest, perhaps a sincere, resistance, was compelled 
to accept, amidst the general acclamations, the diadem, the purple, 
and the eipial title of Augustus (105). The provinces of Thrace, 
Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, were resigned to 
the administration of the new emperor; but, as he was specially en- 
trusted with the conduct of the Gothic war, the Illyrian prajfecture 
was dismcmbcriHl ; and the two great dioceses of Dacia and Mace- 
donia were added to the dominions of the Eastern empire (106). 

The same province, and, |ierhaps, the same city (107), which 
had given to the throne the virtues of Trajan, and the talents of 

^104] A lifu of Thcoiiwiiii Uir Groat was oomposod in ibo last cratonr (Paris, 1679, in 4lo. ; 1689^ 
io riroo.], to inflamr the mind of the joung Datiphio with Catliolic teal. Tho aullior, fli^'liiiT, 
aflorwards of iKismos, wai a rolt'braled proachei ; sod his bistorjr is adornrd, or laiotod, 

with (Milpii.cloijaeaco; but be take* bis loaraiug from Uaroams, and bu |iriuciplcs from SL Aa« 
brow and St. Angit»tin. 

(10&) The birth, character, and (deration, of Thoodoaios, are marked in Pacalui (In Panegjr. 
Tel. lii. 10, II, 13.), TbemiMius (Oral. air. p. 18*1.), Zmimur (1. iv. p. 331>). Ai^ustio (dc Crritat. 
Dei, ». 35.), Oroiius (1. »ii. c. 34.), Soromeu (I. »ii. c. *3.), SoiTatr* (1. v. c. 3.], Theotlorel (1. r c. 5.), 
PhikMtnrgnis (I, ii. c. 17. with Go<)efro%', p. S9S.), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of 
Prosper, Idatiua, and Xarcidliims, in tbe Thcaatirus TejH]>orum of Scaliger.* 

(106) Tillemonl. Hill, dci EmjH'riMira, lom. v. p. 716, fiio. 

(107] Italtca, founded hr Scipto Afriranus fur bis wounded veterans of Jialy. The mint still 
apjM'ar, about a league ahoro Set die, but on the opposite bank of the river. Sec the Uispanit 
lUnstrata of Koniat ; a short, though valuable tirntise, c. irii. p. 64»47. 



* Add a hostile fragment of Enoapios. Mai, p. 273., in Kicbahr, p. 76. — M. 
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Hadrian, was the original scat ol anoUicr family of Spaniards, who, 
in a less fortunate age, possessed, near fourscore years, the declin- 
ing empire of Rome (108). Ilicy emerged from the obscurity 
of municipal honours by the active spirit of the elder Theodosius, 
a general, whose exploits in Britain and .Africa have formed one of 
the most splendid parts of tlie annals of Valentinian. The son of 
tliat general, w ho likew ise bore the name of Theodosius, w as edu- 
cated, by skilful preceptors, in the lilieral studies of youtli ; Imt he 
was instructed in the art of war by, the tender care and sevore 
discipline of his father (109]. L'nder tlic standard of such a leader, 
young Theoilosius sought glory and knowledge, in the most distant 
scenes of military' action ; inured his constitution to tlie difference 
of seasons and climates; distinguished his valour by sea and laud; 
and observed the various warfare of the 8cots, llie Saxons, and the 
Moors, llis ow n merit, and the recommendation of the conqueror 
of Africa, soon raised him to a separate command : and, in the 
station of Duke of ^laisia, ho vanquished an army of Sarmatians; 
saved the province; deserved the love of tlie soldiers; and provoked 
the envy of tlie court (110). His rising fortunes were soon blasted 
by the disgrace and execution of his illustrious father; and Theo- 
dosius obtained, as a favour, the permission of retiring to a private 
life in his native province of Spain. He displayed a firm and lem- 
4 >erate character in the ease with which he adapted liimself to this 
new' situation. His time was almost equally divided between the 
town and country : the spirit, which had animated his public 
conduct, was shewn in the active and affectionate jierformance of 
every social duty ; and tho diligence of the soldier was profitably 
converU'd to tlie improvement of his ample patrimony (111), which 
lay betw een Valladolid and Segovia, in the midst of a fruitful district, 
still famous for a most cxipiisitc breed of sheep (112). From the 
innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, Tlteodosius was trans- 
ported, in less than four montlis, to the throne of the Eastern 
empire : and tlie w hole period of the history of the world w ill not 
perhaps afford a similar example, of an elevation, at the same time, 

|I0H) lajpw witliTillrmoot d«H Empprmir«,ton. t. p. in#w»p«tlnj? the r©Tal peJigw, 
vbi<h rnnaioed a till iIm* promulioD of Thcodociui. Kvra aftpr tbat ctcdI, tbc silcoce of 

Picaius outwfigha iho vrna! evidcac<‘ of ThomUlias, Victor, and Cbodiao, « bo conDrcl the family 
ofTbeodoaim with tbi* blood of Trajan and Hadrian. 

(109) Pacaiui comparew, and cooteqaentlT prefen, the voutli of Theodoaiot, to tbe military cdu* 
calloo of Aloiaodcr, UanDibal, and the second AfricanuA; wbo, like him, bad served under their 
fithen (Kii. S.). 

(110) Ammianus (xilx. 0.] nentioni ibU Tlctory of Tbrodosius Junior Dux M/nsix, prlma etbn 
turn lanogioe juTcnis, prioce^« poatea porspoctimioius. Tbo same fact ia alUated by Tbembiius and 
Zoaimus ; bot Tbeodorel (1. v. c. 5.], who adds some corious circtunslances, strangulj appbes it to 
tbo time of ibe interrogoam. 

(lit) Pacalus (in Panogjr. Tvt. xli. 0.) prefers the restic life of Tbeodoaiua to that of Cindnnatos; 
the one was Ibe elTect of choice, the other of poverty. 

( 112 } M. D'AnviUe (Giktgrapbie Ancionne, tom. i. p. has fixed the ailoatioo of Caocha, or 
Coca, in ibfrold provioco of Gatlicla, where Zoaimua and Idatina have placed the birth, or patrimony, 
of Tbeodoaiua. 
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SO pure, and so. honourable. The princes who peaceably inherit' 
Iho scejjtre of their fathers, claim and enjoy a legal right, the more 
secure, as it is absolutely distinct from tho merits of their personal 
characters. Tho subjects, who, in a monarchy, or a popular state, 
acquire tho possession of supreme power, may have raised them- 
selves, by the superiority either of genius or virtue, above the heads 
of their equals : but their virtue is .seldom exempt from ambition; 
ami the cause of tho successful candidate is frequently stained by 
the guilt of conspiracy, or civil war. Even in those governments 
which allow tJie reigning monarch to declare a colleague, or a suc- 
cessor, his partial choice, which may be influenced by the blindest 
passions, is often directed to an unworthy object. But the most 
suspicious malignity cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure 
solitudo of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the hopes, of an 
ambitious statesman ; and the name of the Exile would long since 
have been forgotten, if his genuine and distinguished virtues had 
not left a deep impression in the Imperial court. During the season 
of prosperity, he had been neglected; but, in the public distress, his 
superior merit was universally felt and acknowledged. What oon- 
Gdence must have been reposed in his integrity, since Gralian could'^ 
trust, that a pious son would forgive, for the sake of tho republic, 
Uie murder of his father 1 W'hat expectations nuist have been formed 
of.hisabilitios, to encourage the hope, that a< single man could save,* 
and restore, the empire of the East 1 Theodosius was invested with 
the purple in tho thirty-third year of his age. The vulgar gazed 
with admiration on tho manly beanly of his face, and the graceful 
majesty of his person, which tliey mere pleased to compare with 
the pictures and medals of the emperor Trajan ; whUst iateIHgent 
observers discovered, in tho qualities of bis heart and understanding, 
a more important resemblance to the best and greatest of Uic Roman 
princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret, that I must now tako 
leave of an accurate and faithful guide, who has composed the 
history of his own limes, without indulging the prejudices and pas- 
sions, which usually affect tho mind of a contemporary. Ammianus 
Marccllinus, -vs ho terminates liis useful work with the defeat and 
death of Valens, recommends the more glorious subject of the 
ensuing reign to tlie youUiful vigour and olo<iucncc of the rising 
generation (113). The rising generation was not disposed to accept 
his advice, or to imitate his example (Ilk); and, in tho study ol 

(113) Lrt 05 bear Ammiaooi himsrff. Hast*, o< milm tfaoadam el Gnecni, a priocipata 0«artt 
NervK' i’Xor»Q5, »du5i)uo Talenii* init^riUiin, pro virhiot exfAleavi ncuttra : opos Teritatem profriaraa 
Ban(|oam, ill arhtlror, »rirn», tili’otio auuis corrompt're vri mroiUcio. SrribaDi rrliqua polknaa 
slat^, doctrhuaqoe ftoreotes. Qtioa id, ri libocrit, agip^'Morot, proctul«*ro iinipiat at) majores mo* 
Bco ttilof. Amratao. itxi. 16. Tho Gnt thirteen books, a soporfieial opiiome of t«o hundred and 

years, are now loti : the last oifflitacD, which contain no *000 than tweiity>bT« years, 
sliil preserve the copious and aaihcntie history of bis own limes. 

(114) Ammianoi was ihc Utl sal^oct of Rome who compmod a profane history in the latfa Ian* 
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IImj reign of Tlieodosius, we are nnluced to illustrate the partial nar- 
rative ot Zosimus, hy the obscure hints of fragments and chronicles, 
by the Ggiirative style of poetry or panegyric, and by llie precarious 
assistance of Uio ecclesiastical writers, who, in the heat of religious 
faction, are apt to despise the profane virtues of sincerity and mo- 
deration. Conscious of these disadvantages, which will continue to 
involve a considerable portion of the decline and fall of Ute Roman 
einpin;, 1 shall proceed with doubtful and timorous steps. Yet 1 
may boldly pronounce, tiiat the battle of Hadrianople was never 
revenged by any signal or decisive vicUu-y of Theodosius over the 
barbarians : and the expressive silence of his venal orators may be 
conlirmed by tlie observation of Uhv condition and circumstances of 
tlie times. The fabric of a miglily state, which has betm reared 
by tlie labours of successive ages, could not be overturned by the 
misfortune of a single day, if the fatal power of Iho imagination did 
not e.\aggt;ratu the real measure of the calamity. The loss of forty 
Uiuusaud Romans, w ho fell in the plains of Hadrianople, miglithave 
been soon recruited in the [lopulous provinces of the Cast, which 
contained so many millions of inhabitants. The courage of a soldier 
is found to be (lie cheapest, and must euinnion, (|uality of human 
iiaUiru; and sulUcienl skill to encounter an undisciplined foe, might 
have been speedily taught hy tlie care of the surviving centurions. 
If the barbarians were niounteil on the horses, and ei|uipped with 
the armour, of their vani|uished enemies, the numerous studs of 
Cappadocia and Spain would liavo supplied new squadrons of ca- 
valry ; tlie thirty-four arsenals of the empire were plentifully stored 
with magazines of ofTeusivc and defensive arms; and the wealth of 
Asia might still have yielded an ample fund for tlie expenses of Uie 
war. but tlie elVeuls which were produced by the battle of Ha- 
driaiioplc on (he- minds of the Barbarians and of tlie Romans, 
extended the victory of the former, and the defeat of the latter, far 
beyond tlie limits of a single day. A Gothic chief was heard to 
declare, with insolent moderation, tiiat, for his own part, ho was 
faliguisl with slaughter ; but tlial he was astonished liow a people, 
who n*-d before him like a flock of sheep, could still presume to 
dispute the possession of tlieir treasures and provinces (115). The 
same terrors, which tlio name of liie Huns had spread among the 
Gutiiic tribes, were inspired, by tlie formidable name of the Goths, 
among tlie subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire (llfi). If 
Theodosius, hastily collecting his scattered forces, had led them into 

Tb« Ea*t, io Df>xt centory, prodocf O aomr rbetnrical btftoriant, Zocinu*. OlympiodonUy 

VaiebUy CaDtlidwy dtc. S«o Voauiu Oe Hiatoricif GnuciSy 1. U. c. 18. de UifUmcM Latioiay \. ii. 
e. 10 , 4(c. 

(11&) ChrrMMtoiB, tom. i. p. 844. Mlit. Moairaocoo. 1 hav« TchticJ, aoJ examiBod, Uiit paM^e t 
bst Jtboold Bcver, wilhoBt iba aid of TiUemonl (Hat. dm Bmp. toai. t. p. 182.) have detectW an 
ht at o Ti n l aaacdote,ia a ainoge mcdlej of n»oral a^ nyitia tibortatiooa, a^ rea ted, b; UiopraBcher 
of Antiocb, to a ) 0 O 0 g widow. 

(1484 EBBapiaa, in Bxonpk Logalioa, p. M. 
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the field to encounter a victorious enemy, his army would have 
been vanquished by their own fears ; and his rashness could not 
have been cxcusimI by the chance of success. But the great 
Theodosius, an epithet which he honourably deserved on this mo- 
mentous occasion, conducted himself as the firm and faithful 
guardian of the republic. He fixed his head-quarters at Thessa- 
lonica, the capital of the Macedonian diocese (117) ; from whence 
he could \i atch the irregular motions of the Barbarians, and direct 
the operations of his lieutenants, from the gates of Constantinople 
to the shores of the Hadriatic. The fortifications and garrisons of 
the cities were strengthened ; and the troops, among whom a sense 
of order and discipline was relived, were insensibly emboldened by 
the confidence of their own safety. From these secure stations, 
they were encouraged to make frequent sallies on the Barbarians, 
who infested the adjacent country; and, as they were seldom al- 
lowed to engage, without some decisive superiority, cither of ground 
or of numbers, their enter|)riscs were, for the most part, successful; 
and they were soon convinced, by their own experience, of the pos- 
sibility of vanquishing their invincible enemies. The detachments 
of these separate garrisons were gradually united into small armies ; . 
the same cautious measures were pursued, according to an exten- 
sive and well-concerted, plan of operations ; the events of each day 
added strength and spirit to the Homan arms ; and the artful dili- 
gence of the emperor, who circulated the most favourable reports 
of the success of the war, contributed to subdue the pride of the 
Barbarians, and to animate the hopes and courage of his subjects. 
If, instead of this faint and imperfect outline, we could accurately 
represent the counsels and actions of Theodosius, in four successive 
campaigns, there is reason to believe, that his consummate skill 
would deserve the applause of every military reader. The republic 
had formerly been saved by the delays of Fabius; and, while the 
splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field" of Zama, attract tlie eyes of 
posterity, the camps and marches of the dictator among the hills of 
Campania, may claim a juster proportion of the solid and inde- 
pendent fame, which the general is not compelled to share, either 
with fortune or with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of 
Theodosius; and the infirmities of his liody, which most unseason- 
ably languished under a long and dangerous disease, could not 
oppress the vigour of his mind, or divert his attention from the 
public service (118). 

The defiverance and peace of the Roman provinces (11 9) was the 

(IIT) See Godcfroj't CbroDolf^r of ihc Ltvt. Codex Tbeodos. lom. i. Prolegomeo. p. xci» 
— cIt. 

(lit) Mo«l wTil£Ti insist on Uic ilinest, and tong repose, of Theodoiins, at Tbersalonira ; Kosimns, 
to dimioiah hi* glory ; Jornaudes, to fasour the Goths ; aod the ccdeeiaaticat writers, to introdneo 
bis haptlsm. 

(119) Compare IbemisUas (Oral. liv. p. 18l-)i ZosUmn (1. W. p. Jomande* {(• ntii. 
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work, of prudence, rallier than of valour : Uie prudence of Theodp- 
sius was seconded by fortune : and the emperor never failed to seize, 
and to jmprove, every favourable circumstance. As long as the 
superior genius of Fritigern preserved the union, and directed the 
motions, of the Barbarians, their jwwcr was not inadequate to the 
coiHiucst of a great empire. The deatli of that hero, tlie predecessor 
and master of the renow ned Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude 
from the intolerable yoke of discipline and discretion. Tlie Bar- 
barians, who had bwo restrained by his authority, abandoned 
tliemselves to the dictates of their passions ; and tlieir passions were 
seldom uniform or consistent. An army of con(|iierors was broken 
into many disorderly bands of savage robbers; and tlicir blind and 
irregular fury was not less pernicious to tliemselves, than to their 
enemies. Their misciiicvous disposition was shew n in the destruc- 
tion of every object which tliey wanted strength to remove, or taste 
to enjoy; and they often consunieil, witli improvident rage, the 
harvests, or the granaries, whiah soon afterwards became neces- 
sary for their ow n subsistence. A spirit of discord arose among tlie 
iude|>cndent tribes and nations, which had been united only by tlie 
bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops of the Huns 
and tlie Alani would naturally upbraid tlie lligiit of tlie Goths; who 
were ngt disposed to use with moderation tlie advantages of tlieir 
fortune: the ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths 
could not long be suspended ; and tlie haughty chiefs still remem- 
bered the insults and injuries, which they had reciprocally offered, 
or sustained, while tlie nation was seated in the countries beyond 
the Danube. The progress of domestic faction abated- the more 
diffusive sentiment of national animosity; and tlie officers of I'hco- 
dosius were iustrueted to purchase, witli liberal gifts and promi.ses, 
the ivtreat, or service, of tlie discontented party. The acquisition 
of Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the Amali, gave a bold and 
faitlifiil champion to the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter 
soon obtained tlie rank of niaster-gcneral, with an important com- 
mand; surprised an army of his countrymen, who were immersed 
ill wine and sleep; and, after a crucj slaughter of the astonished 
Goths, returned witli an immense spoil, and four thousand waggons, 
to the Imperial camp [130). In the hands of a skilful politician, 
the most different means may be successfully applied to the same 
ends : and the |>cacc of the empire, which had been forwarded by 
the divisions, was accomplished by the re-union, of the Gothic na- 
tion. Athanaric, who had been a patient spectator of these extra- 
ordinary events, was at length driven, by the chance of arms, from 

p. 649.].aiu) ttio prolix Comm<>DUr 5 of M. Buat (Hirt. P<*aple», 6fc. loin. xUp. 4TT~SS7.). 
The ChrottK-le* of ItUliui anj MarocUinua ailodef to general terna, to magna cerUniaa, magna 
multaqtui pnelia. The inn opilbcU are noi eaaily rcconcil««l. 

(lUJ ZsHimua (I. iv. p. 93*2.) atilea him a Scythian, a Dame which the n>ore roceot Greeks acem 
to have approprialcU to the Gotha, 
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the dark recesses of the woods of Cancaland. He ho longer hesi- 
tated to pass the Danube ; and a very considerable part of the snb- 
jocts of Friligern, who already felt the inconveniences of anarchv, 
were easily persiiadtvi to acknowledge for their king, a Gothic 
Judge, whose birth they respected, and whose abilities they had 
frequently experienced. But ago had chilled the daring spirit of 
Athanaric; and, instead of leading his people to the field of battle 
and victory, he wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honouraWe 
and advantageous treaty. Theodosius, vdio was acquainted with 
the merit and power of liia new ally, condescended to meet him at 
tlie distance of several miles from Constantinople; and entertained 
him in Uio Imperial city, with the confidence of a friend, and the 
magnificence of a monarch. “ The Barbarian prince ohsened, 
“ with curious attention, the variety of objects which attracted Hp! 
“ notice, and at last broke out into a sincerp and passionate cxcla- 
“ mation of wonder. I now behold '(said he) what I never could 
“ believe, the glorias of this stupendous capital 1 And as he cast 
. “ his eyes around, he viewed, and he admired, the commanding 
“ situation of the city, the strength and beauty of the walls and 
“ public edifices, the capacious harbour, crowded with innumerable 
“ vessels, the perpetual concourse of distant nations, and the arms 
“ and discipline of the troops. Indeed, (continued Athanaric,) the 
“ emperor of the Bomansis a god upon earth; and the presumptuous 
“ man, who dare.s to lift his hand against him, is guilty of his own 
“ l)lood(121).’’ The Gothic king did not long enjoy this splendid 
and lioiiourablo reception; and, as temperance was not the virtue o1 
his nation, it may justly bo suspected, that his mortal disease was 
contracted amidst the pluasures of the Imperial banquets. But Che 
policy of I'heoilosius derived more solid benefit from the dealli, 
than he could have expected from tho most faithful services, of his 
ally. Tlie funeral of Mlianaric was performed with solemn rites in 
the capital of the East ; a stately monument was iTccted to his me- 
mory ; and his whole army, won by the lilieral courtesy, and decent 
grief, of Theodosius, enlisted under tlie standard of (he Boman em- 
]>ire(122). The submission of so greet a body of (he Visigoths was 
productive of the most salutary conseipiences; and the mixed in- 
llucnce of force, of reason, and of corruption, liocame every day 
more powerful, and more extensive. I-ich indc|)cndent chieftain 
liastcnud to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an 

fl21) TIm rwtdcr wHf ool be dicploBMd to Me the origiMi w*rds of JorMMtae, or ihe Mtbor 
« 'aom be intMcribei!. Rq^iun orbem tagreMu* cO, lairaArqae, £o, iikquiC, cerao qood sqw U- 

aodtebam, fkmun titielicel UaUn orbU. Et bar Hluc oculot voKcba, aanc jltaa nrbcA, 
ccKnnKoiatDqoo Dariam, none DKeoia cUra procpecUoi, niralor: popohiaqac divenamn ^alism, 
io BOO a dlorriU partiboi Maloneiite asd^ «4c qaoqve nlUtem ordioatiim atpidooi ; 
l>«aa, iaqnit, liao dob^ m tmeoas loifierator, «l <piiaq«ii advemta e«n aiaaum awveiit, ipse aai 
•aogaiaU r«ai rxiuu. ioraande* ic. savlii. p. QM.) proeeadi to meolioii bi* dealb tad faoeral. 

(in) JoroaadM, e. xitiH. p. RM. Bv«a ZtMiauM (L t*. p. Md.) it coaipcUed to approve ibe go* 
oeroaitj of Tbeodoatae, »o booovablo to biokMify and to bcocficial to Ibe piiMic. 
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obstinate delay might expose him, alone and unprotected, to (he 
revenge, or justice, of the conqueror. The general, or rather the 
final, capitulation of the GoUis, may be dated (our ycarsy onc month, 
and twenty-five days, after the defeat and death of tlio emperor 
Yalens (123). .• !■ 

Thu provinces of the Danube had been already relieved from the InvattOD and 
oppressive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the vohin- GrulhiiDgi. 01 
tary retreat of Alatheus and Saphrax; whose restless spirit had 
prompted them to seek new scenes of rapine and glory. Their des- 
tructive course was pointed towards the West; but we must be 
satisfied with a very obscure and imperfeot knowledge of their va- 
rious adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled several of the German 
tribes on the provinces of Gaul ; concluded, and soon violated, a 
treaty with the emperor Gratian ; advanced into (he unknown coun- 
tries of the ISortii; and, after an interval of more than four years, 
treturned, with accumulated force, to the banks of the Lower Da- 
nube. Tlieir troops were recruited with the fiercest warriors of 
Germany and Scythia ; and the soldiers, or at least the historians, 
of the empire, no longer recognised the name and countenances of 
their former enemies (Vih). The generq), who comnunded the mi- 
litary and naval powers of the Thraoian frontier, soon perceived 
that his superiority would be disadvantageous to the public sci^ 
vice ; and that the ^rbarians, awed by the presence of his fleet and 
I^ODS, would probably defer the passage of the river tilt the ap- 
proacliing winter. The dexterity of the spies, whom he sent into the 
Gothic camp, allured tite fiarbarians into a fatal snare. They were 
^tsuaded that, by a bold attempt, they might surprise, in the si- 
lehcc and darkness of tlie night, the sleeping army of the Komans ; 
and file whole multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of three 
thousand canoes (125). The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the van ; 
the main body consisted of the remainder of their subjects and sol- 
diers; anfi Ihd women and children securely followed in the rear. 

One of the nights wiUtoul a moon had been selected for the execu- 
tion of tbete dra^fand they had almost reached the southern bank 
of file Danube,. in the firm confidence that they should find an easy 
landing, and an ui^aardcd camp. But the progress of the Bar- 
barians wag suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle; a triple 

.| 'Ir 

( Itt] The ehort, b«t Mibraiie, hiaU ia the Woiti of Idattm (Cbreo. Seaitger. p. S^.) arc etahietl 
with contemporary pauion. The fcmrieeoth oration of Tkomialitn m a oompliiaeDt (o Peace, aoii th<- 
coDsul Saltirninus (A. D. 383.). 

(134) KOvoi; Th ZxvOtxcy ^aotv ayvetorev* Xoaima, I. ir. p. 

(Itf) 1 am jaatified, by rc aaoo and eaimple, m afp|rtaglhi> Indian name to the 
of ibe Barbarian, the idagle trees hottarred into the ahape of a boat, rr/yiOtT ^ovo^v)t6>y 
^stffsyTt;. ZotJmus, I. iv. p. %3. '' '' 

Anai Daaubium quondam tranare fimUniagi 

In lintret fregera amw : ter mille loeboat ' 

Per flmriain {dram cuoeis immaDibas alai. 

Clwdint, ttt in. Om, Hra. 90, 
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Ihie of vessels, slronpcly connected with each oilier, and which 
formed aii inipenctrahlc chain of two miles and a half along the 
river. NV hile they struggled to force their way in the unequal con- 
flict, their right flank was overwhelmed by the irresistible attack of a , 
fleet of galleys, which were urged down the stream by the united 
impulse of oars and of the tide. The weight and velocity of those 
ships of war broke, and sunk, and dispersed, the rude and feeble 
canoes of the Barbarians : their valour M'as incflectual ; and Ala- 
Uicus, the king, or general, of the Ostrogoths, perished, with his 
bravest troops, either by the sword of the Bomans, or in the waves 
of the Danube. The last division of this unfortunate fleet might 
regain the opposite short*; but the distress and disorder of the mul- 
titude rendert'd them alike inca|iablc, either of action or counsel; 
and they soon implored the clemency of Uie victorious enemy. On 
this occasion, as well as on many others, it is a difficult task to 
reconcile the passions and prejudices of the writers of the age of 
Theodosius. The partial and malignant historian, who misre- 
presents every action of his reign, affirms, that the emperor did not 
appear in the field of battle till the Barbarians had been vampiishcd 
by the valour and conduct of his lieutenant Promotus(126). The 
flattering poet, who celebrated, in the court of Ilonorius, the glory 
of Uio father and of the son, ascribes the victory to the personal 
prowess of Theodosius ; and almost insinuates, that the king of the 
Ostrogoths was slain by the hand of Uie empcror(127). The truth 
of history might perhaps be found in a just medium between these 
extreme and contradictory assertions. 

SMiinnrni ar Tlic Original treaty which fixed the settlement of the Goths, a‘s- 
cerlaincd their privileges, and stipulated their obligations, would 
illustrate the history of Theodosius and his successors. The series 
of their history has imperfectly preserved llie spirit and substance 
of this singular agreement (128). The ravages of war and tyranny 
had pro\ ided many large tracts of fertile but uncultivated land for 
the use of lliosc Barbarians, who might not disdain Uie practice of 
agriculture. A numerous colony of the Visigoths was seated in 
Thrace : the remains of the Ostrogoths were plant(*d in Phrygia and 
Lydia; their immediate wanLs were supplied by a distribution of 
corn and cattle; and their future industry was enrouraged by an 

(r20) Ztisimus I. iv. p. 253— He too frcqaenil) Wtrtyt lit* (totoriy of juilgmeot, hy disgra* 
nng ihi' moat hrriou* namtiart «iih triOing an«l iocretliUe circaouUnce*. 

(I37| OdothAi Regis opima 

Rclolit Vcr. Mi. 

The opima were the «po*b winch a Roiuaa general could only win from ike king, or general^ of 
ihr* enemy, whom he had ilaiu with hit own hacMl : and no more than three tuck riamplct are 
celebrated in the vielorioot agiw of Ronte. 

(ITS) See Thcmitliot, Oral. avi. p. ill. Claudtaa {ia Eulrop. I. ii. lil.) moDtioni the Phrygian 
colony 

Otlmgoihit coliUir mitUiqoe Grolboagit 

Phrri iger 

aod then proceed* lo aamc the rivert of Lydia, the Paetolos, and Hemma. 
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exemption from tribute, during a certain term of years. The Bar- 
barians would have deserved to feel the cruel and perfidious policy 
of the Imperial court, if they had suffered themselves to be dispersed 
through the provinces. They required, and they obtained, the sole 
possession of the villages and districts assigned for their residence ; 
they still cherished amf propagated their native manners and lan- 
guage ; asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the freedom of their 
domestic government; and acknowledged the sovereignty of the em- 
peror, without submitting to the inferior jurisdiction of the laws and 
magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chief of the tribes and fami- 
lies were still permitted to command their followers in peace and 
war : but the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals of the 
Goths were appointed and removed at the pleasure of the emperor. 
An army of forty thousand Goths was maintained for the perpetual 
service of the empire of the East; and those haughty troops, who 
assumed the title of Fcederati, or allies, were distinguished by their 
gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious privileges. Their native 
courage was improved by the use of arms, and the knowledge of 
discipline; and, while the republic was guarded, or threatened, by 
the doubtful sword of the Barbarians, the last sparks of the military 
flame were finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans (129). 
Theodosius had the address to persuade his allies, that the condi- 
tions of peace, which had been extorted from him by prudence and 
necessity, were the voluntary expressions of his sincere friendship 
for the Gothic nation (130). A different mode of vindication or 
apology was opposed to the complaints of the people; who loudly 
censured these shameful and dangerous concessions (131). The 
calamities of the war were painted in the most lively colours; and 
the first symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, and security, 
were diligently exaggerated. The advocates of Theodosius could 
affirm, with some appearance of tnith and reason, that it was im- 
possible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, who were rendered 
desperate by the loss of their native country; and that the exhausted 
provinces would be revived by a fresh supply of soldiers and hus- 
bandmen. The Barbarians still wore an angry and hostile aspect; 
but the experience of past times might encourage the hope, that they 
would acquire the habits of industry and obedience; that their man- 
ners would be polished by time, education, and the influence of 



(129] Comftare Joraantlet (c. xx. 27.], who mark* the condition and oonber of the Gothic 
Fotderatif with Zotimut (1. W. p. 2$8.), who neoUoDa Ikeir golden coUan ; and Pacaloa [to Pane* 
g^r. Vet. xil. 37 ], who appiaiida, with talse or foolish joy, their hravory and discipline. 

(ISO] Amator pacit gCDcrisqoo Gothomm, is the praise bestowed by ibc Gothic historian 
(e. xxix.], wbo represents his nation as innocent, peaceaUe men, slow to anger, and patient of in> 
juries. According to Lity, the Romans conquered the world in thek own defence. 

(131) Besides the partial Invectives of Zosimns (always discontented with the ChriAian reigns), 
see the gravo represontatioos which Syocsioi addresses to the emperor Arcadins (de Regno, p. 23, 
20. edit. Peter.]. The philosophic bishop of Cyreoc was near enough to judge ; and he was infC* 
cieoUy reokoved from Uie (cmpuUon of fear or Battery. 
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Cliristianily ; and that their posterity would insensibly blend with 
tliu great body of thu Roman |)eople (ld2). 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments, and these sanguine 
e\|>ectatiuns, it was apparent to every discerning eye, that the Goths 
w ould long remain the enemies, and might soon become the con- 
querors, of the Roman empire. Their rude and insolent behaviour 
expressed their contempt of the citizens and provincials, whom they 
insulted w ilh impunity (133j. To tlie ztuil and valour of the Bar- 
barians, Tbeodosius was indebted for the success of his arms : but 
llieir assistance was precarious; and they were sometimes seduced, 
l>y a trearherous and inconstant disposition, to abandon his stan- 
dard, at the inomeut w hen their service was tlie most essential. 
During the civil war against Maximus, a great number of Gothic 
deserters retired into tlie morasses of Macedonia, wasted tlie adja- 
cent provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch to expose his per- 
son, and exert his power, to suppress the rising flame of rebel- 
lion (I3'i'). The public apprehensions were fortified by the strong 
suspicion, that these tumults were not the etTect of accidental pas- 
sion, but the result of dec‘p and premeditated design. It was gene- 
rally believed, that the Goths had signed the treaty of peace with 
an hostile and insidious spirit; and that their chiefs had previously 
bound Ihemsidves, by a solemn and secret oath, never to keep faith 
w ith the Romans ; to maintain the fairest shew of loyalty and friend- 
ship, and to watch the favourable moment of rapine, of conquest, 
ami of revenge. But, as the minds of the Barbarians were not in- 
sensible to the ]>ower of gratitude, several of the Gothic leaders 
sincerely devoted themselves to the service of the empire, or, at 
least, of the emperor : the whole nation was insensibly divided into 
two opposite factions, and much sophistry was employed in con- 
versation and dis|)Ute, to compare the obligations of their first, and 
second, engagements. The Goths, who considered themselves as 
the friends of peace, of justice, and of Rome, were directed by the 
authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable youth, distinguished 
above the rest of his countrymen, by the politeness of his manners, 
the liberality of his sentiments, and the wild virtues of social life, 
lint the more numerous faction adhered to the fierce and faithless 
Priulf,’ who inflamed the passions, and asserted the independence, 

(13?) TtirmistiuN {Onl. xri. p. ?lt, ?|?,) roropoiM an cUhoralc aot) raliooal which u 

nol, howpvnr. c\rinpt fmin ihe {aoerilttira i>f Greek rhetoric. Orpbeit] coalil on'y cluira the wild 
K*asU of Tbraee ; hut Thcotloama eDchanlcd ibc mco ami womea, whose prcdecuMon to the Miae 
country’ had tom Orphru* la |Mece«, 4fc. 

C<>DBU0iiMO)4e wai deprived^ half a (hv, of the paldio an-vwance of bread, to expiate the 
murder of a Gothic Mddiert xivoOvtc; to ^Kt^txov> wru* tbe (juilt of the people. Libaoiiu, 
Oral. xii. p. Sdi. edit. Morel. 

(114) /oMmiu, t. IT. p. 16T~?7t. Re telU a loat; and ridiculous slorj of the adventamas priaee, 
v.ho roted the coaiitr^r with only 6ve bonemea, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, aod killed 
in so old woman's cottage, die. 



* KptovX'^c;* Banapms. — M. 
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of his warlike followers. On one of the solemn festiyals, when the 
chiefs of both parties were invited to the Imperial table, they were 
insensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the usual restraints of dis- 
cretion and respect; and betrayed, in the presence of Theodosius, 
the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had 
been the reluctant witness of this extraordinary controversy, dis- 
sembled his fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the tumul- 
tuous ass«'mbly. Fravitta, alarmed and exasperated by the inso- 
lence of his rival, whose departure from tlie palace might have 
been the signal of a civil war, boldly followed him; and, drawing 
his sword, laid Priulf dead at his feet. Their companions flew to 
arms ; and the faithful champion of Rome would have been op- 
pressed by superior numbers, if he had not been protected by the 
seasonable interp<Jsition of the Imperial guards (135). Such were 
the scenes of Barbaric rage, which disgraced the palace and table 

® the Roman emperor; and, as the impatient Goths could only be 
trained by the firm and temperate character of Theodosius, tlie 
public safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities of a single 
man (136). 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Death orGraUan. ~ Rain of Arianiam. ~ St. Ambrose. — First Civil War, aitalnst Maxi< 
ntw. — Character, Adminiatratian. and Peaaoce, of Theodosios. Death of VakoU* 
Dian II. — Second Civil War, agaiosl Eugcoius. — Death of Theodosius. 



The fame of Cratian, before he had accomplished the tw'cntieth 
year of his age, was equal to that of the must celebrated princes. 
His gentle and amiable dis|K>sition endeared him to his private 
friends, the, graceful aflability of his manners engaged the alfection 
of the people : the men of letters, w ho enjoyed the liberality, acknow- 
ledged the taste and eloquence, of their sovereign ; his valour and 
dexterity in arms were equally applauded by tlie soldiers ; and the 

(135) Com^rp Eana{tiu» (in Excerpt. Lcgil. p. 21, 22.) with ZosiroM (I. iv. p. 279 ). Tbo differ* 
mcp of cimimftaooet and nanm mnit nndoublciIlT he applied le the lame itory. Fratina, or 
Travilta, was afterwards oonnil (A. D. 401.), and still coolioned his faithful services to the eldest 
son of Theodosios (Tilletnool, Hist, des Eoipermrs, tom. v. p. 407.). 

(IS6) Les Goths nvagerent tont depois le Danotie josqu’aii Bosphore, cxtemiikreiit ValeiM el son 
tnniie, st no repasserent le Danube que pour abeodonoer I’affreoic solitude qu'iU avaicot faito 
(OEuvres do Hontes<piieu, tom. lii. p. 479. Considerations snr les Cauta de It Grandenr et de la 
IVeadenee dm Homains, c. avii,). The president Montesquieu seems ignorant, that the Goths, 
after tbedufeat of Talens, neper abandoned the Roman territory. It is now thirty yean, savs 
ClandUn (da Bello Getico, 166, die. A. D. 404.), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens h.*pc oblita Triones, 

Atque htruro transvecla seoel, veatigia fixil 
Threicio fanesta solo 

The error is inetctwahle ; since it di^uUes the principal and immediate cause of the fall of the 'West* 
ern Empire of Romo. 



Character 
and conduct 
of the 
em^teror 
Gratiau, 

A. D. 
379-383. 
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clergy considered the humble piety of Gratian as the first and most 
useful of his virtues. The victory of Colmar had delivered the West 
from a formidable invasion ; and the grateful provinces of the East 
ascribed the merits of Theodosius to the author of his greatness, 
and of the public safety. Gratian survived those memorable events 
only four or five years ; but he survived his reputation ; and, before 
he fell a victim to rebellion, he had lost, in a groat measure, the 
respect and confidence of the Roman world. 

B>i atiecu. The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct, may not 
bo imputed to the arts of flattery, which had besieged the son of 
^ alentinian from his infancy; nor to the headstrong passions which 
that gentle youth appears to have escaped. A more attentive view 
of the life of Gratian, may perliaps suggest the true cause of the 
disappointment of the public hopes. His apparent virtues, instead 
of being the hardy productions of experience and adversity, were 
the premature and artificial fruits of a royal education. The anxiouH 
tenderness of his father was continually employed to bestow on him 
those advantages, w hich he might perhaps esteem the more highly, 
as he himself had been deprivexi of them; and the most skilful mas- 
ters of every science and of every art, had laboured to form the 
mind and body of the young prince (1). The knowledge which they 
painfully communicated was displayed with ostentation, and cele- 
brated with lavish praise. His soft and tractable disposition received 
the fair impression of their judicious precepts, and the absence of 
passion might easily bo mistaken for the strength of reason. His 
preceptors gradually rose to the rank and consequence of ministers 
of state (2); and, as they wisely dissembled their secret authority, 
he scemc<i to act with firmness, withi)ropriety, and with judgment, 
on the most important occasions of his life and reign. But the in- 
fluence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond the 
surface; and the skilful preceptors, who so accurately guided the 
steps of their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble and indo- 
lent character, the vigorous and independent principle of action 
which renders the laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary 
to the happiness, and almost to the existence, of the hero. As soon 
as time and accident had removed those faithful counsellors from 
the throne, the emperor of the West insensibly descended to the level 
of his natural genius; abandoned the reins of government to the 
ambitious hands which were stretched forwards to grasp them ; and 
amused his leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. A public 



(t) TalcntiDiao 1cm ittcnliTC to the religioo of hk son ; siuce be cntnuied the cdncaliOB of 
Gratian to Ausooiasta professed Pagan. (Hen. de I'Acadi'mic dci loscriptioos, tom. is. p, 1!2S— IM.) 
The poetical fame of Aosonius coodeioak the taste of hii age. 

\!2] Aosonins was successively promoted to the PraHorian pncfoclure of Italy (A. D. 977.), and of 
GriiI (A. D. 378.); and was at length invested with the consnlthip (A. D. 379.). He expressed his 
gratitude in a servile and insipid piece of flatUry (Actk) Graliannn, p. 699 — 796-)/wbi^ hu m- 
vived more worthy productions. 
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sale of favour and injustice was instituted, both in the court and in 
the provinces, by the worthless delegates of his power, whose merit 
it was made sacrilege to question (3). The conscience of the cre- 
dulous prince was directed by saints and bishops (^») ; who procured 
an Imperial edict to punish, as a capital oiTcncc, the violation, the 
neglect, or even the ignorance, of the divine law (5). Among the 
various arts which had exercised the youth of Gratian, he had ap- 
plied himself, with singular inclination and success, to manage the 
horse, to draw the bow', and to dart the javelin ; and these qiialiPi- 
calions, which might be useful to a soldier, were prostituted to the 
viler purposes of hunting. Large parks w'cre inclosed for the Im- 
perial pleasures, an^ plentifully stocked with every species of wild 
beasts ; and (iratian neglected the duties, and even the dignity, of 
his tank, to consume whole days in the vain display of his dexterity 
and boldness in the chace. The pride and w ish of the Homan em- 
peror to excel in an art, in which he might be surpassed by the 
meanest of his slaves, reminded the numerous spectators of the ex- 
amples of Nero and Commodtis : but the chaste and temperate Gra- 
tiaii was a stranger to their monstrous vices ; and his hands were 
stained only with the blood of animals (6). 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in the Diunnmt or 
eyes of mankind, could not have disturbed the security of his reign, '*’* 
if the army had nut been provoked to resent their pocaliar injuries. 

As long as the young emperor was guided by the instructions of 
his masters, he professed himself the friend and pupil of the sol- 
diers; many of his hours were spent in the familiar conversation 
of the camp ; and the health, the comforts, the rewards, the ho- 
nours, of his faithful troops, appeared to be the object of his atten- 
tive concern. Hut, after Gratian more freely indulged his prevailing 
taste for hunting and shooting, he naturally connected himself 
with the most dexterous ministers of his favourite amusement. A 
body of the Alani was received into the military and domestic ser- 
vice of the palace; and the admirable skill, which they were ac- 
customed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia, was exer- 
cised, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks and inclosiires of 
Gaul. Gratian admired the talents and customs of these favourite 



trooM, 

A.D.1S3. 



(3/ T>i*pular#* do principali judicio non oporlot, Sacriif^U rn*m JnsUr OAf diibiuri', an it dignus 
(|U 0 m tmporator. Codes Jutitiniaa. 1. is. (iu xxix. Iar- 3. Tli« comreniepl law «a» 

retftvevl ami pmntiil^ated, after the dcalli of Gratian. 1») the feeble court of Milan. 

(4) Anibro^ roni^wtied. for his instrvirtion, a theoluglral treatise on the faith of the Triiiitr : anti 
TilU’cnont ties Enn*ereMrs, tom. t. p. 158. ascribes lo the archbishop the merit ol Gra- 
tiao's mtolcrant laws. 

{5j Qiii diviriiR legis sanctiiatcTn nescieoilo omillunl^ ant negli^entlo riolant, el ofTcndunt, sacri- 
legium cntnmiUunl. Codex Juslinian. I. ix.* lit. xxix. leg. 1. Theodosius iodeed may claim hi» 
share in the merit of this comprehensive Law. 

{6} Ammiautis (ixxj. 10.) and the jouuger Victor acknowledge the tirlues of Gratian ; and accoso, 
or rather Liro«'Dl, his degenerate taste. Ibe odions parallel u( Commodus is saved by ^Micet ia> 
cnicQius;*' aotl pt-rbaps I'hilosUirgius [1. x. c. 10. and GodeCroy, p. 4iU.) bad guarded, with some 
simiUx resorse, the co 0 |>arisou of ^cfo. 
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guards, to whom alone he entrusted the defence of his person } and, 
as if he meant to insult the public opinion, he frequently showed 
himself to the soldiers and people, with the dress and arms, the 
long bow, the sounding quiver, and the fur garments, of a Scythian 
warrior. The unworthy spectacle of a Roman prince,' who had 
renounced the dress and manners of his country, tilled the minds 
of the legions with grief and indignation, (7). Even the Germans, 
so strong and formidable in the armieS'o£.the empire, aOected to 
disdain the strange and horrid appearanoe of the savages of, the 
North, who, in the space of a few years,i had wandered from the 
banks of the Volga to tliose of the Seine. 'A loud and licentious 
murmur was echoed through tlie camps and g^isons of the West; 
and as the mild indolence of Gratian neglect^ to extinguish the 
first symptoms of discontent, the want of love and respect was not 
supplied by the influence of fear. But the subversion of an esta- 
blished government is always a work of some real, and of much 
apparent, difficulty ; and the throne of Gratian was protected by 
the sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the nice balance of the 
civil and military powers, which had been established by the policy 
of Constantine. It is not very important to inquire from what 
, causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident is commonly 
the parent of disorder; the seeds of rebellion happened to tall on 
a soil w hieh was supposed to be more fruitful thu any other in 
tyrants and usurpers (8) ; the legions of that sequestered island had 
been long famous for a spirit of presumption and arrogance ( 9 ) ; 

Be^t of and the name of Maximus was proclaimed, by the tumultuary, but 

*£1!^."' unanimous voice, both of the soldiers and of the provincials. The 
emperor, or the rebel, for bis title was not yet ascertained by for- 
tune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, the fellow-soldier, 
and the rival of Theodosius, whose elevation he liad not seen with- 
out some emotions of envy and resentment : the events of his life 
had long since Gxed him in Britain ; and 1 should not be unwilling 
to And some evidence for the marriage, which he is said to have 
contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caernarvon- 
shire (10). But this provincial rank might justly be considered as 
a state of exile and obscurity; and if Maximus had obtained any 
civil or military office, he was not invested with tlie authority 

(T) Zofimiu (L iv. p. M7.) tu4 lh« j<Ntig«r Victor MChbe Um rcvoluUoQ to the favotir of iko 
AUoiy and (be discoateot of the Rocmq troops. Duia exprcilam oegtigeret, el paaooa ei 
<pie« iageati auro ad *e tniaatiilcral, antefprrel veleri ac Romaao niLti. 

(I] Briiaoaia proriacia tjraoaoniia, ik a mciaorablr npresaioo, uanl bj Jeroa ia Ibe Pe» 

lagiao cootmvcrv]f« aod varionilT tortored ia iko dispulM of nor oatinaal aDti<|aari«<«. Tbc ittoIik 
boos of ibe last age appeanrd lo jush^ Ute iioage of the rabUiDC Bossuclf ccUe Ue, plas orageUM 
que Ics ■M*rk i|ui IVuvirooueot.** 

(9) Zosimus Mjk of the BntUb aoldiers, twv «irayTasv wWov avOaJit^ xai 

vnMkfAj'yev;, 

(40) Helena Uie daughter of Bodda. B<*r ckapel taar sltll ba area at Caereegoat, aow Caer* 
urvoo. (Carta’a Hist, of BagUad^vo). i. p. 160. froa luKUad's Hoaa AaUqua.) the pnideaO 
reader mtj aoi perhaps be laUsbed with soch Welsh erideace. 
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either of governor or general (11). His abilities, and even 
his iot^ity, are acknowledged by the partial WTiters of the 
age; and the merit must indeed have been conspicuous that 
could extort such a confession in favour of the vanquished 
enemy of Theodosius. The discontent of Maximus might in- 
cline him to censure the conduct of his sovereign, and to en- 
. courage, perhaps, without any views of ambition, the murmurs of 
the troops. But in the midst of the tumult, ho artfully, or mo- 
destly, refused to ascend the throne; and some credit appears to 
have been given to his own positive declaration, that he was com- 
pelled to accept the dangerous present of the Imperial purple (13). 

But there was danger likewise in refusing the empire; and from 
the moment that Maximus had violated his allegiance to his lawful 
sovereign, ho could not hope to reign, or even to live, if he confined 
his moderate ambition within the narrow limits of Britain. He 
boldly and wisely resolved to prevent the designs of Gratian ; the 
youth of the island crowded to his standard, and he invaded Gaul 
with a fleet and army, which were long afterwards remembered, as 
the emigration of a considerable part of the British nation (13). 
The emperor, in his peaceful residence of Paris, was alarmed by 
their hostile approach; and the darts which ho idly wasted on lions 
and bears, might have been employed more honourably against the 
rebels. But bis feeble eflbrts announced his degenerate spirit and 
diwperate situation; and deprived hiSi of the resources, which he 
still might have found, in the support of his subjects and allies. 
The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing the march of Maxi- 
mus, received him with joyful and loyal acclamations; and the 
shame of the desertion was transferred from the people to the 
prince. The troops, whose station more immediately attached 
them to the service of the palace, abandoned the standard of Gra- 
tian the first time that it was displayed in the neighbourhood, of 
Paris. The emperor of tlic West fled towards Lyons, with a 
train of only three hundred horse; and, in the cities along the road, 
where he hoped to find a refuge, or at least a passage, be was taught, 

(M) Camden (vol. I. introtfiirt. p. cK] appoinU him goTornor of BriUin ; aud tbo falher of our 
aniiquitiM is fotlowed. as usaa], b; his blind pro^eoT. PacaUu and Zo«imos had Ukca sooif paiei 
to prevent this error, or fable; and 1 shall protect m)self by their decisive tcalimooic*. Rtyali h»* 
bitn fzuUm luom, illi exuln orbis indncrunt (in Paorg)r. Vet. xii. 23.) ; and the Greek historiaa 
still less oqqivocally, (Maximus) fvTt^or rrpoiXOwv. 

(I. Iv. p. 248.). 

(12) Sulpicius Sevoru*, Dialog. 11. 7. Orosius, I. vii. c. 34. p. 556. They Itoih acknowledge (Sul- 
pkiui had been his subject) his ionoccocc and merit. It is singular enough, that Maximus should bo 
lets favouraltly treated by Zosimus, the jiartial advtrsary of bis rival. 

(13) Archbishop Usher (.4nti<|uiUt. Britan. Ecclcs. p. 107, 108.) has diligently colh'cted the 

legends of the island, and the conlineoL The whole emigration consisted of 30,000 aoldiers, and b 
100,000 plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. Their destined brides, St. Ursula with 11,000 noble, ^ 
a»d 60,000 plebeian, virgins, mistook their way ; landed at Colc^ao, and were all most cruelly * 
mnnlefed by the Hnns. Birt the plrlieian sisters have bs'cii defrauded of their equal honours; j 
and, what it ttill harder, John TrilhemiM presumes to mentioo the chiUrtn of these BrUith f 
tirgint. •/ 
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by cruel experience, that every gate is shut against the unfortu- 
nate. Yet he might still have reached, in safety, the dominions of 
his brother, and soon have returned with tlio forces of Italy and 
tlie East, if he had not suflered himself to be fatally deceived by 
the perfidious governor of the Lyonnese province. Gratian was 
amused by protestations of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a 
support, \>hicli could not be efToctual ; till the arrival of Andraga- 
thius, the general of the cavalry of Maximus, put an end to his 
suspense. That resolute officer executed, without remorse, the 
A. n.j83. orders, or the intentions, of the usurper. Gratian, as he rose 
Aog- »■ supper^ delivered into the hands of the assassin; and his 

body was denied to the pious and pressing intreaties of his brother 
Valentinian (H). The death of the em|)cror was followerl by that 
of his pow'erful general Mcliobaudes, the king of the Franks ; who 
maintained, to tlic last moment of his life, the ambiguous repu- 
tation, which is the just recompense of obscure and subtle po- 
licy (15). These executions might be necessary to the public 
safety : but the successful usurper, whose power w as acknowledged 
by all the provinces of the West, had the merit, and the satisfac- 
tion, of boasting, that, except those who had perished by the 
chance of war, his triumph was not stained by the blood of the 
Romans (16). 

irmi; of The evcnts of thisrevolutiofl had passed in such rapid succession, 
bTi^D fbat it would have been impoSsible fur Theodosius to march to the 
" hroi'miu”,'' relief of his benefactor, before he received the intelligence of his 
ssj-SsT ilcath. During the season of sincere grief, or ostenta- 

tious mourning, the Eastern cm]>crur was interrupted by the arrival 
of tlic principal chamberlain of Maximus ; and the choice of a ve- 
nerable old man, for an oflice which was usually exercised by 
eunuchs, announced to the court of Constantinople the gravity and 
temperance of the British usurjicr. The ambassador rondescended 
to justify, or excuse, tlie conduct of his master ; and to protest, in 



(14) Zmimni (I. ir. p. 248, 249.) Iia* tran»porUyl the death of Gratian from T ugdiinom in Gaul 
(T.ronf) to Singidunuin in Xirvia. Some hiiitE mav bo extracted from the Chronicler; »oroc Ucx tnaj 
be drieried id Soromen (1. Tii. c. 13.) and Sneraiex (I. t. c. II.). Ainbrou* oor mmi aulhentic 
cvidciiCi* (loni. i. Lnanal. in Psalm. Ixi. p. 961. tom. ti. episi. xxiv. p. &c. and do Obitii Va- 
Icalinian. Consolat. No. ‘28. p. U82.]. 

(15) Parains (xii. 28.) cidelirat*** hit ndeliiy ; while his treacherT ii marked in Prosper's Chro- 
nicle, as the canse of the min of GraiiaD.* Ambrose, «bo has occasion to exculpate only 

condemns the death of ValiiO) a faithful servant of Gratian (tom. il. epiit. xxiv. p. 891. edit. Be- 
neilict.J.f 

(16) Uu prolcstod, nullum cx adsersariii nisi in acie ocrulmisse. Snip. Sevorus in Tit. B. 
Martin, c. 23. Tho orator of Theodosius bestows reluctant, and therefore weighty, praise on 
his clemencT. Si cixi llle, pro ceteris acelcribas sois, minus erudclis fairsc videtor. (Panegyr. Vet. 
xii. 28.) 



* Le Beau contests the reaiding in the chronicle to be burnt alive; but Ifaviiuus, dreading the 
of Pros[>er upon which this charge ri'sis. Le ioiputalinn of cruelts, caused him to t>e secretly 
Beau, ir. 232. — K. strangh'tl by bis ilreioos. Maredoumt also, 

i According to Pacatus, the Cotinl Vallio, who master of the ofUees, sn(Tere<l the death which bo 
commauded the army, was carried to Chatous merited. Le beau, iv. 244. — M. 
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specious language, that the murder of Gratian had been perpetrated, 
without his knowledge or consent, by the precipitate real of the 
soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to olTcr 
Theodosius the alternative of peace, or war. The speech of the 
ambassador concluded with a spirited declaration, that although 
Maximus, as a Roman, and as the father of his people, would chusc 
rather to employ his forces in the common defence of the republic, 
he was armed and prepared, if his friendship should be rejected, to 
dispute, in a field of battle, the empire of the world. An imme- 
diate and peremptory answer was required ; but it was extremely 
difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this important occasion, either 
the feelinp of his own mind, or the expectations of the public. 
The imperious voice of honour and gratitude called aloud for re- 
venge. From the liberality of Gratian, he had received the Impe- 
rial diadem : his patience would encourage the odious suspicion, 
that he was more deeply sensible of former injuries, than of recent 
obligations; and if he accepted the friendship, ho must seem to 
share the guilt, of the assassin. Even the principles of justice, and 
the interest of society, would receive a fatal blow from the impu- 
nity of Maximus : and the example of successful usurpation would 
tend to dissolve the artificial fabric of government, and once more 
to replunge the empire in the crimes and calamities of the pre- 
ceding age. But, as the sentiments of gratitude and honour should 
invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, they may be over- 
balanced in the mind of a sovereign, by the sense of superior du- 
ties ; and the maxims both of justice and humanity must permit 
Uie escape of an atrocious criminal, if an innocent people would be 
involved in the consequences of his punishment. The assassin of 
Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, the most warlike 
provinces of the empire : the East was exhausted by the misfortunes, 
and even by the success, of the Gothic war ; and it was seriously to 
be appreheuded, that, after the vital strength of the republic had 
been wasted in a doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble con- 
queror would remain an easy prey to the Barbarians of the North. 
These weighty considerations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his 
resentment, and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But he sti- 
pulated, that Maximus should content himself with the possession 
of the countries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gratian was con- 
firmed and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the 
Western Illyricum; and some honourable conditions were inserted 
in the treaty, to protect the memory, and the laws, of the deceased 
emperor (17). According to the custom 6f the age, the images of 
the three lm|>erial colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of 
Uie people : nor should it be liglitly supposed, that, in the moment 

(17) AmbroM mpations the laws of Gratian, quai doo abrogavit bosUs (tom. ii. epist. xtU. 
p. 827.J. 
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of a solemn reconciliation, Theodosias secretly cherished the inten- 
tion of pertidy and revenge (18). 

The contempt of Gratian Cbr the Roman soldiers, had exposed him 
to the fatal elTects of their resentment. His profound veneration 
for the Christian clergy was rewarded by the applause and grati- 
tude of a powerful order, which has claimed, in every age, the pri- 
vilege of dispensing honours, both on earth and in heaven (19). 
The orthodox bishops bewailed his death, and their own irreparable 
loss; but they were soon comforted by the discovery, that Gratian 
had committed the sceptre of the Kast to the hands of a prince, 
whose bumble faith, and fervent zeal, were supported by the spirit 
and abilities of a more vigorous character. Among the benefactors 
of the church, the fame of Constantine has been rivalled by the 
glory of Theodosius. If Constantine had the advantage of erecting 
the standard of the cross, the emulation of his successor assumed the 
merit of subduing the Arian heresy, and of abolishing the worship 
of idols in the Roman world. Theodosius was the Grst of the em- 
perors baptised in the true faith of thcTrinity . Although he was bom 
of a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the practice, of the 
encouraged him to delay the ceremony of his initiation, till 
he was admonished of the danger of delay, by the serious illness 
which- threatened his life, towards the end of the first year of his 
neign. Before he again took the field against the Goths, he received 
the sacrament of baptism (20) from Acholius, the orthodox bishop 
of Thessalonica (21) : and, as the emperor ascended from the holy 
font, still glowing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he dic- 
tated a solemn edict, which proclaimed his own faith, and prescribed 
the religion of his subjects. It is our pleasure (such is ^e Impc- 
“ rial style) that all the nations, which are governed by our clo- 
“ mency and moderation, should stedfastly adhere to the religion 
“ which was taught by SC Peter to the Romans ; which faithful 
“ tradition has preserved; and which is now professed by the |> 0 Dtiff 

Daroasus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man of a]K>Stolie 
‘ ‘ holiness. Accoiding to the discipline of the apostles, and the doo- 
** trine of tlie gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the Father, the 
“ Son, and the Holy Ghost; under an equal majesty, and a pious 
“ Trinity. We authorise the followo-s of this doctrine to assume the 
“ title of Catholic Christians; and as we judge, that all others are 

(18) Zo«sDiu, 1. iv. p. 251, 262. Wc m»T disclaim bis otiions SMspiciona; bill we cannot 
rqcct the trraiy of peace which ihc frii'ods of ThroJrauiu have ah-soluu-ly fnrgotU'O, or sli((blly 
mmioDcd. 

(19) Their oracle, ibc archbishop of Milan, aasif^ut to hia papil Graliao an high and raspecUblo 
place in heavm (Ion. K. deObit. Vat. Consol, p. 1193.). 

(20) For the bapUam of Tbeodoaioa, Me Sotomen (I. vfl. e. 4.), Socraun (1. t. c. 8.), and T1Q» 
moot (BisL dcs Bmpereurs, ton. t. p. 728.). 

(2f) Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoarrsi by the friirndsbip, and Ibc praises, of Ambrose; who 
alyins bin, mama fidei atqnr unctilalis (Ion. tt. cpisl. xt. p. 820 ); and aflerwanls (vl^braies hiJ 
spend ami diliponec in panning to Cnnaiantinoplc, lulji die. (cpisl. xvi. p. 822); a Tirtoe which does 
isol aptH'ruiti rtlher to a icolf, or a buhap. 
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“ extravagant madmen, we brand them with the infamons name of 
“ Heretics; and declare, that their conventicles shall no longer usurp 
“ the respectable appellation of churches. Besides the condemna- 
“ tion of Divine justice, they must expect to sutler the severe pe- 
“ nalticE, which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall 
“ think proper to inflict upon tliem (22).” The faith of a soldier is 
commonly the fruit of instruction, rallicr than of inquiry; but as 
the emperor always fixed his eyes on the visible land-marks of or- 
thodoxy, which he had so prudently constituted, his religious opi- 
nions were never alfocted by the specious texts, the subtle argu- 
ments, and the ambiguous creeds of tlie Arian doctors. Once indeed 
he expressed a faint inclination to converse witii the eloquent and 
learned Eunomius, who lived in retirement at a small distance from 
Constantinople. But the dangerous interview was prevented by the 
prayers of the empress Flacciila, who trembled for the salvation of 
her husband ; and the mind of Theodosios was confirmed by a theo- 
logical argument, adapted to the rudest capacity. He had lately 
bestowed, on his eldest son Arcadius, the name and honours of Au- 
gustus, and the two princes were seated on a stately throne to receive 
the homage of their subjects. A bi.shop, Ampbilochius of Iconinm, 
approached the throne, and after saluting, with due reverence, the 
person of his sovereign, he accosted the royal youth with the same 
familiar tenderness, which he might have used towards a plebeian 
child. Provoked by this insolent behaviour, the monarch gave or- 
ders, that the rustic priest should be instantly driven from his pre- 
sence. But while the guards were forcing him to the door, the dex- 
terous polemic had time to execute his design, by exclaiming, with 
a loud voice, “ Such is the treatment, 0 emperor! which the King 
“ of heaven has prepared for those impious men, who affect to wor- 
“ ship the Fatlier, but refuse to acknowledge the equal majesty of 
“ his divine Son. ” Theodosius immediately embrac^ the bishop of 
Iconium; and never forgot the important lesson, which he had re- 
ceived from this dramatic parable (23). 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arianism ; Arianimof 
and, in a long interval of forty years (24), the faith of the princes 
and jirelafes, who reigned in the capital of the East, was rejected in 
the purer schools of Romo and Alexandria. The archiepiscopal 
throne of Macedonius, which had been polluted with so much 



(n) Codex Thoudoi. K xvi. lit. i. log. 2. with Godofto^'s Commentary, tom. p. 5 — 0. Sack 

an edict deserved the warmest praises of Baronins, anream sanctioocm, edictnm p«om ct taluUre.^ 
Sic ilur ad astra. 

(23) Sozomen, I. vi>. c. 6. Theodoret, I. v. c. 16. Tillcmoot is displeased (Xcm. Ecdcs. toci« 
vi. p. 637 , 628 .) with the terms of “ rustic bishop," ** obscure dt;." Yet 1 most take leave to 
think, ihnt both Ampbilochius and Iconinm were objects of inconswlerablo magoitudo in the Roman 
empire. 

(^) Soeomen, 1. vii. c. $. Socrates, I. v. c. 7. KarccUio. in Cbron. The account of forty years 
must bo dated from the election or intrusion of EasebiuSy who wiaely cxchuigod the bishopric ol 
Micomedia for the throne of Coostanlinople. 
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Christian blood, xi'as successively filled by Eudoxus and Damo- 
philus. Their diocese, enjoyed a free importation of vice and error 
from every province of the empire'; the eager pursuit of religious 
controversy afforded a new occupation to the busy idleness of the 
metropolis ; and we may credit the assertion of an intelligent ob- 
server, who describes, with some pleasantry, the effects of tlieir 
loquacious zeal. “This city, ” says he, “is full of mechanics and 
“ slaves, who are all of them profound theologians; and preach in 
“ the shops, and in the streets. If you desire a man to change a 
“ piece of silver, he informs you, wherein the Son differs from the 
“ Father : if you ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of 
“ reply, that the Son is inferior to the Father; and if you inquire, 
“ whether the bath is ready, the answer is, that the Son was made 
“ out of nothing (23).” Tlie heretics, of various denominations, 
subsisted in peace under the protection of the Arians of Constanti- 
nople; who endeavoured to secure the attachment of those obscure 
sectaries; while they abused, with unrelenting severity, tlie victory 
which they had Obtained over the followers of the council of ISice. 
During the partial reigns of Constantins and Valens, the feeble rem- 
nant of the llomoousians was deprived of the public and private 
exercise of their religion ; and it has been observed, in pathetic lan- 
guage, that tlie scattered flock w as left without a shepherd to wander 
on the mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious wolvc's (26). But, 
as their zeal, instead of being subdued, derived strength and vigour 
from oppression, they seized the first moments of imperfect freedom, 
which they acquired by tbe death of ^'alen.s, to form themselves into 
a regular congregation, under the eomlucl of an episcopal pastor. 
Gr^ory Tw'o natives of Cappadocia, Basil, and Gregory ?iazianzen (27), were 
Kuiuicn distinguished above all their contemporaries (28), by the rare union 
of profane elotjuence and of orthodox piety. These orators, who 
might sometimes be compared, by themselves, and by the public, 
to the most celebrated of the ancient Greeks, were united by the 
ties of the strictest friendship. They had cultivated, with «|ual ar- 
dour, the same liberal studies in the schools of Athens; they had 
, retired, with equal devotion, to tbe same solitude in the deserts of 
Pontus; and every spark of emulation, or envy, appeared to be to- 

^ 8cc Jorlio'* on ErclMtanlIral Hiitory, vo!. W. p. 7!. The thirljHhird Oration of 

Orf*gorr Naxianu*n atforils ilitlivxl Mvnie timilar ideas, even some still more ridicuh>us; 1ml 1 have 
^ not joi found tbe u'orrfr of this remarkable |v>«sa^<‘, wihich 1 allege on the faith of a rorrect and 
-^borai acbolar. * 

(Im IhlrtT^econd Oration of Gregory Xarianzen, and the account of his own life, which 
* ' ••hiMCMBfOwd in 1800 iambics. Tel every physician is prone to exaggerate the inveterate nature 
of tbe ditMM which he has cored. 

- (27) 1 confess myself d«*eply indelne*! to the iico livei of Gregory Narianjcn, comiwexl, with very 

dlBcrenl views, by Tillemoot (5lt%. Eccles. tom ix. p. 305—560. 692—731.), and Le Clerc (UiUio- 
theqne Universelte, tom. xviii. p. | — 128.}. 

(28) UnleMs Gregory Nartanten mistook thirty yean ih bis own age, he was horn, a< well ai his 
friend ftasil. about the yeor 3'29. The preposterons chronolt^- of Suidas has been grariou»ly re> 
Oeiveil ; U'caiise it removes the scaudal of Gn^ors's father, a saint likewise, begetting children, after 
Ik became a bishop (Tillcaont, Mcu. Ecd^. tom. ix. p. 693— OU?.]. 
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tally extinguished in the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and 
Basil. But the exaltation of Basil, from a private life to the archi- 
episcopal throne of Ca;sarea, discovered to the world, and perhaps to 
liimself, the pride of his character ; and the first favour which he 
condescended to bestow on his friend was received, and perhaps was 
intended, as a cruel insult (29). Instead of employing the superior 
talents of Gregory in some useful and conspicuous station, the 
haughty prelate selected, among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive 
province, the wretched village of Sasima (.30), without water, with- 
out verdure, without society, situate at the junction of three high- 
ways, and frequented only by the incessant passage of rude and 
clamorous waggoners. Gregory submitted with reluctance to this 
humiliating exile : he was ordained bishop of Sasima; but he so^ 
lemnly protests, that he never consummated his spiritual marriage 
with this disgusting bride. He afterw'ards consented to undertake 
the government of his native church of Nazianzus (31), of which 
his father had been bishop above five-and-forty years. But as he 
was still conscious, that ho deserved another audience, and another caaiuii«B«. 
theatre, ho accepted, with no unworthy anibition, the honourable a. ?.*iv8. 
invitation, which was addressed to him from the orthodox party o^ 
Constantinople. On his arrival in the capital, Grc>gory was enter-;- 
tained in the house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the most spa- 
cious room w’as consecrated to the uses of religious worship; and 
the name of Anailasia was chosen, to express the resurrection of 
tlie Tiicene faith. This private conventicle was afterwards con- 
verted into a magnificent church; and the credulity of the suc- 
ceeding ago was prepared to believe the miracles and visions, which 
attested the presence, or at least the protection, of ^ Mother of 
God (32). The pulpit of the Anastasia was the scene of the labours 

Grrgoi 7 ’« Tom on hit own Iif« conlniDt tome bt^aatiful lines (tom. Ft. p. 8.), which bnrst 
from ibf heart, and tpenk the jangt of injured and lost fricDdship: 

• ••••• wovoi xotvot 
Ofjiovrtyif xett ovviorio; 
ci; ft ifXfoTv, 

A((<Tx/^si9Tatt wsevTa, xsppiirTst ^aiugic, 

Avpsi rh; ii-nifaf. 

In the Midsummer Dream, Helena acldrenct the tame fatbetic oompUint to her friend 

Uennia : 

It all the cnnaicl that we two hare tbartd, 

Tlic tUicr't TOWS, dtc. 

Shakftpearo had never read the poemc of Gregory Narianten, he was ignorant of the Greek language; 
but hit mother>toogne, the language of Nature, it the umc in Cappadocta and in Britain. 

(30) Tbit unCavourable portrait of Sasima it drawn by Gregory Naiianicn (tom. U. dc Tita tua, 
p. 7, 8.). lu precite sUnalion, forty«aioo milct from Archelait, and tbirty*iwo from Tyana, it fixed 
in the Itinerary of Antoninna (p. 144. ediu 'Vcstcling.}. 

(31) The name of Nauantus hat been immortalised by Gregory ; bat hU native town, under the 
Greek or Homan title of Dioexsarea (TiUcmonl, Mem. Eccl^t. tom. ix. p. 692.], it menlioood by 
Pliny [vi. 3.), Ptolemy, and Uicroclet (Itinerar. Wctacliog, p. 709.]. It appenn to have beeu ii« 
mate on the ^ge of Isauria. 

(32) See Ducangc, Coottanl. ChriitUna, I. iv. p. l41, |42. The .ditot of Stnomea 

(1. vU. c. 3.) it interpreted to mean the Tirgin Mary. 
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and triumphs of Gregory Nazianzen ; and, in the space of two years, 
he ex|)ericncod all the spiritual adventures which constitute the 
prosperous or adverse fortunes of a missionary (33). The Arians, 
who were provoked by the boldness of his enterprise, represented 
his doctrine, as if he had preached three distinct and equal Deities; 
and the devout populace was excited to suppress, by violence and 
tumult, the irregular assemblies of the Athanasian heretics. From 
tile cathedral of St. Sophia, there issued a motley crowd “ of com- 
“ mon b<>ggar8, who had forfeited their claim to pity; of monks, 
“ who had the apjiearance of goats or satyrs; and of women, more 
“ terrible than so many Jezebels.” The doors of the Anastasia 
were broke open; much mischief was perpetrated, or attempted, 
with slicks, stones, and firebrands ; and as a man lost his life in the 
affray, Gregory, who was summoned the next morning before the 
magistrate, had the satisfaction of supposing, that he publicly con- 
fessed the name of Christ. After he was delivered from the fear 
and danger of a foreign hnemy, his infant church was disgraced and 
distracted by intestine faction. A stranger, who assumed the name 
of Maximus (3k), and the cloak of a Cynic philosopher, insinuated 
himself into the confidence of Gregory; deceived and abused his fa- 
vourable opinion ; and forming a secret connection with some bi- 
shops of Fgypt, attempted, by a clandestine ordination, to supplant 
his patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinople. These mortifi- 
cations might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian missionary to regret 
his obscure solitude. But his fatigues were rewarded by the daily 
incrcasi! of his fame and his congregation ; and he enjoyed the plea- 
sure of ohserving, that the greater part of his numerous audience 
retired from his sermons, satisfied with the eloquence of the 
preacher (35), or dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of 
their faith and practice (36). 

'I'he Catholics of Constantinople were animated with joyful confi- 
dence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius ; and they impa- 
tiently waited the effects of his gracious promise. Their hopes 
were speedily accomplished ; and the emperor, as soon as he had 
fini.'hed the operations of the campaign, made his public entry into 
the capital at the head of a victorious army. The next day after 
his arrival, he summoned Damophilus to his presence ; and offered 
that Arian prelate the hard alternative of subscribing the Niccnc 

(33) TillcmoDl (116m. RccltH. tom. is. p. 432, &c.) diligently collects, enlarges, and explains, the 
oralorirat and poetical hints of Gregory biinsolf. 

(84) Hf {irononnecd an oration (tom. 1. Orat. xsiii. p. 409.) in his praise ; but after their quarrel, 
the name of Hasimiis was changed into that of Heron (see Jemm, tom. i. in Catalog. Script. Eccles. 
p. 301.). 1 U>uch slightly on these obsenre and p<-rsoDal squabbles. 

(35) Umler the modest rmblem of a dream, Gregory (lom. ii. Carmen ix. p. 78.) describe* his own 
iacc)>ss with some human complacency. Tct it sbMid seem, from bis familiar conTcrsation with bit 
anditor St. Jorom (tom. I. Bpist. ad Nepolian. p. 14.) that tbe prcK'hcr understood Ibe true value 
of popular applause. 

(36} Lachrymae aoditomm laudes tos tint, it the Ihrety and jadidou advice of 84. Jerom. 
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creed, or of instantly resigning, to the orthodox believers, tlie use 
and possession of the episcopal palace, the cathedral of St. Sophia, 
and all the churches of Constantinople. The zeal of Dnniophilus, 
which in a Catholic saint would have been justly applauded, em- 
braced, witliout hesitation, a life of |>ovcrty and exile (37), and his 
removal was immediately followed by the purilication of tlie Impe- 
rial city. The Arians might complain, with some appearance of 
justice, that an inconsiderable congregation of sitctarics should usurp 
Uie hundred churches, which they yiere insufTicicnt to fdl : whilst 
Uie far greater part of tlie people was cruelly excluded from every 
place of religious worship. Theodosius was still inexorable : but as 
tlie angels w ho protected the Catholic cause, were only visible to 
tlie eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced those heavenly legions, 
with the more elTectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons; and 
the church of St. Sophia was occupied by a large body of the Im- 
perial guards. If the mind of Gregory was suscepGble of pride, he 
must have felt a very lively satisfaction, when the em|>erur con- 
ducted him through the streets in solemn triumph ; and, w ilh liis 
own hand, respectfully placed him on the arrhiepiscopal throne of 
Constantinople. But tlie saint (w ho had not sulxlucd tlie impiTfec- 
tions of human nature) was deeply affected by the mortifying con- 
sideration, tliat his entrance into the fold was that of a wolf, rather 
than of a shepherd : that the glittering arms, w hich surrounded his 
person, were necessary for his safety ; and Uiat he alone w as the ob- 
ject of the imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, 
it was impossible for him to despise. He Indield tlie innumerable 
multitude of either sex, and of every age, who crowded tlie streets, 
tlie windows, and Uie roofs of the houses; he heard the tumultuous 
voice of rage, grief, astonishment, and despair ; and Gregory fairly 
confesses, that on the memorable day of his installation, the capital 
of the I:ia8l wore the ap|*carancc of a city taken by storm, and in 
the hands of a Barbarian com|ueror (38). About six weeks after- 
wards, Theodosius declared his resolution of expelling from all tlie 
churches of his dominions, the bishops and their clergy, who should 
obstinately refuse to beUevc, or at least to profess, the doctrine of 
the council of Mce. His lieutenant Sapor was armed with the 
ample powers of a general law, a S))ecial commission, and a mili- 
tary force (39) ; and this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted 
with so much discretion and vigour, that the religion of the em|>e- 

(37) SocretM (1. V. c. 7.) *od Soiomco (1. rii. c. $.) rcUlc ihe evaDgciU«I wordi aod actiona of 
PamopbilDs wiihoQl a word of approbation. Qc consi^red, Socralea, that it ii diflicuU to 

ihf poHCrful; but Uwaieaaj, and would Lavo been proDtabie, 

(38) Sfc Gregory Naxianaoiif ton. ti. dc Vita na, p. 21, 22. For tbo aalur of poaterilj, ibe bialMp 
of CouatantiDopIo records a slapcodout prodigy. In the noulfa of Novoaaber, it «aa a doody morn* 
iog, but Uie MQ broke fbrtli, when the proceaaioo eotored ibe churcb. 

(30) Of ibe tbroc occleaiaatical bistoriaju, Tboodoret alone ( 1. t. c. 2.) baa mentioood tbit inpor* 
Uat ooauniasioD of Sapor, which TiUenont ( Uiit. dea Bnpereun, ton. v. p. 728.) judkioudy re* 
novea, from tbo reign of Gratian, to Uiat of Ibeodocina. 
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ror was established, without tumult or bloodshed, in all the pro> 
vinces of the East. The writings of the Arians, if they had been 
permitted to exist (lO), would perhaps contain the lamentable story 
of the persecution, which afllicted the church under tlie reign of the 
impious Theodosius ; and the suflerings of their holy confessors 
might claim the pity of the disinterested reader. Yet there is 
reason to imagine, that the violence of zeal and revenge was, in 
some measure, eluded by the want of resistance ; and that, in their 
adversity, the Arians displayed much less firmness, than had been 
exerted by the orthodox party under the reigns of Constantins and 
\alens. The moral character and conduct of the hostile sects 
appear to have been governed by the same common principles of 
nature and religion : but a very material circumstance may be dis* 
covered, which tended to distinguish the degrees of their theolo- 
gical faith. Both parties, in the schools, as well as in the temples, 
acknowledged and worshipped the divine majesty of Christ ; and, as 
we arc always prone to impute our own sentiments and passions 
to the Deity, it would be deemed more prudent and respectful to 
exaggerate, than to circumscribe, tlie adorable perfections of the 
Son of Gpd. The disciple of Athanasius exulted in the proud con- 
fidence, that ho had entitled himself to the divine favour; while 
the follower of Arius must have been tormenteil; by the secret appre- 
hension, tliat he was guilty, perhaps, of an unpardonable offence, 
by the scanty praise, and parsimonious honours, which he liestowed 
on the Judge of the World. The opinions of Arianism might satisfy 
a cold and siicculative mind : but the doctrine of the Nicene creed, 
most powerfully recommended by the merits of faith and devotion, 
was much better adapted to become popular and successful in a 
believing age. 

The hope, that truth and w isdom would be found in the assem- 
blies of the orthodox clergy, induced the emperor to convene, at 
Constantinople, a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, who 
proceeded, without much difficulty or delay, to complete the theolo- 
gical system w hich had been established in the council of Nice. The 
vehement disputes of the fourth century had been chiefly employed 
on the nature of the Son of God ; and the various opinions which 
were embraced concerning the Second, were extended and trans- 
ferred, by a natural analogy, to the Third, person of the Tri- 
nity (U). Yet it was found, or it was thought, necessary, by the 
victorious adversaries of Arianism, to explain the ambiguous Ian- 



(40) 1 tlo DOl reckon Philotlorgiits, thoogh be menlioDs f1. is. c, 19.) tbe eipnlaioo of Damopbiliie. 
The EnoomiaD historian baa been carcfullr strained tbrongh an ortbodot aiere. 

(41) Le Cierc baa given a cariooa ciUraci ( Bib)(o(b4qae CillveraeUe, lom. xvtii. p. 91 — IM.) of tbe 
theological acriDooa which Gregory Natiantco pronounoed at Conataatioople againat tbe Arians, 
Bunomiani, Macedooiana, &c. Ue tella the Maco^laaa, who deibed tbe Father and the Soo, witb- 
oot tbe Holy Gbost, that they might aa well be styled fnebrntf as Mtbmts. Gregory hiBself wae 
almost a Triibcui i aad bit iwaa^y of heaven reacB^dca a wetWegniated aiiatocr^. 
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guage of some respectable doctors ; to conBrm the faith of tKe Ca- 
tholics; and to condemn an unpopular and inconsistent sect of 
Macedonians ; who freely admitted that the Son was consubstantial 
to the Father, while they were fearful of seeming to acknow ledge 
the existence of Three Gods. A Pinal and unanimous sentence was 
pronounced to ratify the equal Deity of the Holy Ghost ; the mys- 
terious doctrine has been received by all the nations, and all the 
churches, of the Christian world ; and their grateful reverence has 
assigned to the bishops of Theodosius, the second rank among the 
general councils (42). Their knowledge of religious truth may have 
been preserved by tradition, or it may have been communicated by 
inspiration ; but the solier evidence of history will not aitjw much 
weight to tlie personal authority of the Fathers of ConslaiUinople. 
In an age, when the ecclesiastics had scandalously degenerated from 
the model of apostolical purity, the most worthless and corrupt were 
always the most eager to frequent, and disturb, the episcopal assem- 
blies. The conflict and fermentation of so many opposite interests 
and tempers inflamed the passions of the bishops : and their ruling 
passions were, the love of gold, and the love of dispute. Many of the 
same prelates who now applauded the orthodox piety of Theodo- 
sius, had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibility, their creeds 
and opinions ; and in the various revolutions of the church and 
state, the religion of their sovereign was the rule of their obsequious 
faith. 4Vhen the empefor 'suspended his prevailing influence, the 
turbulent synod was blindly impelled by tlic absurd or selfish mo- 
tives of pride, hatred, and resentment. The death of Melelius, 
which happened at the council of Constantinople, presented the 
most favourable opportunity of terminating the schism of AntitlM^ 
by suffering his ag^ rival, Paulimis, peaceably to end his day^ 
the episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Panlinus were unble- 
mishkl. But his cause was supported by the Western churches; 
and the bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs of 
discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjured candidate (43), ra- 
ther than to betray the imagined dignity of the East, which had 
been illustrated by the birth and death of the Son of God. Such 
unjust and disorderly proceedings forced the gravest members of the 
assembly to dissent and to secede ; and the clamorous majority, 
which remained masters of the Geld of battle, could be compared only 
to wasps or magpies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese (44). 

(42} The 6r»t grncral counrH of Constaodooplc dow trioinpbs to the TalictD : bnt ibe {>opos bad 
loog bniUled, aod llieir bcsiUlioo pcrplcxei, aoil almoal aUggen, the banble Tillcmont ( 
EccIm. tom. tx. p. 409, 500.}. 

(43) Before the death of VcIaUim, six or eiftbt of bis most popnbr oocbslastirs, amon(( whoa was 
Flaviao, had afj’ureij, for the sake of pcaco, tb« bitboprie of Aatioch (Soaoaes, L irj{. c. 3. 11. So* 
cralca, 1. v. c. 5.). TiUpmoot Ibiaks it his doty to dtobehere tb« story ; btit he owns that there are 
naoj circunslances in the life of Flavian, which atem inronaislent srith the praises of Chmottom, 
and the character ofa saiat {Mem. Eccles. ton. x. p. Ml.). 

(44} ConsoU Gre^^ory Naxianien, de Vila sua) ton. ii. p. DIa general and particular opi* 
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A Suspicion may possibly arise, that so uDfaTonrable a pietoib 
of occlesiaslical synods has been drawn by the partial hand of some 
obstinate heretic, or some malicious infidel. Itut the name of the 
sincere historian who has conveyed this instructive lesson to the 
knowledge of posterity, must silence the impotent murmurs of su- 
{terstition and bigotry. He was one of the most pious and eloquent 
bishops of the age; a saint and a doctor of the church ; the scourge 
of Arianism, and tlie pillar of the orthodox faith; a dislinguished 
inember of the. council of Constantinople, in which, after the deatt 
of Meletius, he exercised Hie functions of president : in a word — 
Cregory Tiazianzen himself. The harsh amd ungenerous treatmeiSt 
wliich hP experienced (45), instead of derogating from the truth of 
his evidence, aiTords an additional proof of the spirit which actuated 
the deliberations of the synod. Their unanimous suffrage had con- 
Grincd the pretensions which the bishop of Constantinople derived 
from tlie choice of the people, and the approbation of the emperor. 
Hut Gregory soon became tlie victim of malice and envy. The bi- 
shops of the East, his strenuous adherents, provoked by his modera- 
tion in tlic affairs of Antioch, abandoned him, without support, to 
tlie adverse faction of the Egyptians; who disputed the validity of 
his election, and rigorously asserted the obsolete canon, that prohi- 
hited the licentious practice of episcopal translations. The pride, 
or tlic humility, of Gregory., prompted hhn to decline a contest which 
might have been imputed to ambition and avarice; and he publicty 
offered, not without some mixture of indignation, to renounce the 
government of a church, which had been restored, and almost 
created, by his labours. His resignation w as accepted by the synod, 
and by Uic emperor, witli more readiness than he seems to have 
ex]>euted. At tlie time wlien lie might have hoped to enjoy the fruits 
of his victory, his episcopal throne was filled by the senator Nocta- 
rius; and the new archbishop, accidentally recommended by liis 
easy temper and vonerable aspect, was obliged to.dolay the ceremony 
of his consecration, till he had previously dispatched the rites of his 
baptism (46). After this remarkable cxjicrience of the ingratitude of 
princes and (irelates, Gregory retired once more to his obscure soli- 
tude of Cappadocia ; where ho employed the remainder of his life, 
about eight years, in Uio exerdsea of poetry and devotion. Ttte 
title of Saint has been added to his name; but the tenderness of his 



iiion of ibc and iheir asscmblin pay bo s«?o io Yor»o and proao {tom. i. Oral. i. p. 33. Bpist. 
Iv. p. 814. tom. ii. Canuoa x. p. 8l.). Such pamgci arc faiolljr aiarkrd by Tilk'snoQt, aod faiHy 
prodnet'd by W Clerc. 

Soe Gregory, lorn. U. do Vila asa, p. IK^Sl. Tbo fhnrtt^tb, t»ori!r-^CTomh, and thirty- 
soiYMid Oration* were proaotiocrd in the ilagm of tbii btMiooM. The poforaticti of Iho la*t 

{ton. i. p. S3S.}, in which b*> lalei a Mvionni Icavo of men and angcU, the city and the ODperor, ibe 
Ka»t and the Woalf 4c., ia pallieUc, and alant aablise. 

(46] Tbo whimaical tmlioalinn af AcclariMi* attoaled by Bowtaaen fl. v(i. r. 8.); bnt TdlnMwk 
nWrvo* (Mobi. Eccle*. Imi. a. p. 7Ui.], Apn« lont, ce narn^ deSncnnfmo ^st al liooirtn pnvr Man 
c«ux qii'il y mclo, et turtout )>our Throne, qn‘il vai mietu irtraHter i k ddlreli^, t|n'a k wHa- 
n ir : an jtdAiiabkc caBM £rittcuai I 
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heart (i7], and the ek^nee of his gcmins, raflcct a more pleasing 
histre on the memoPy of Gregory Narianren. 

It vas not enongh that Thco^itiP had snppresscd the insolent adieu or 
peipn of Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged the injuries auainst ihe 
which the Catholics sustained from the zeal of ConstantKis and Va- '"a"d“’ 
lens. The orthodox emperor considered every heretic as a rebel ***-**♦• 
against the siipreme powers of heaven and of earth; and each of 
•hose powers might exercise their peculiar jurisdiction over the soul 
and body of the guilty. The decrees of the council of Constanti- 
nople had ascertained the true standard of the faith; and theeccle- 
aiastics, who governed the conscience of Theodosius, suggested the 
most cflcctual methods of persecution. In the space of fifteen years, 

Im promulgated at least fifteen severe edicts against the heretics (4-8) ; 
more especially against those who rejected the doctrine of the Tri- 
mty; and to deprive them of every hope of escape, he sternly en- 
that if any laws or rescripts should be alleged in their favour, 
the judges should considdP them as the illegal productions either Of 
fraud, or forgery. The penal statutes were directed against the 
ministers, the assemblies, amd the persons of the heretics; and the 
passions of the legislator were expressed in the language of decla- 
mation and invective. I. The heretical teachers, who usurped Iho 
sacred titles of Bishops, or Presbyters, were not only excluded from 
ihc privileges and emoluments so liberally granted to the orthodox 
clergy, but they were exposed to the heavy penalties of exile and 
ooniiscation, if they presumed to preach the doctrine, or to practise 
the riled, of their accursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold 
(above four hundred pounds sterling) was imposed on evn-y person 
who should dare to confer, or receive, or promote, an heretical or- 
dination : and it was reasonably expected, that if the raceof pastors 
canid be extinguished, their helpless flocks would bo compelled, by 
ignorance and hunger, to return within the pale of the Catholic 
church. II. The rigorous prohibition of conventicles was carefully 
extended to every possible circumstance, in which the heretics 
could assemble with the intention of worshipping God and Christ 
according to the dictates of their conscience. Their religioiis meet- 
ings, whether public or secret, by day or by night, in cities or in 
•he country, were equally proscribed by the edicts of Theodosius ; 
and tlie building, or ground, which had been used for that illegal 
purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial domain. III. It was sup- 
posed, that the error of the heretics could proceed only from the 
obstinate temper of their minds ; and that such a temper was a fit 
object of censure and punishment. The anathemas of the church 

^fT) 1 can only he notltmtood to mean, (bat mrh mn bh natonl (eniprr; when It via not hair> 

Netted, or inflaneil, by reHgionf teal. From bi» rHirement, he eiborts Ncctarius to proacente tbe 
heretic* of Conitantiaople. 

f49) Am the Theodoaian Code, I. x^i. (It. r. )cg. with coiatoehUry on each 

law, nod bU general ttnBiniry,'or PorffftUmi, leM. It. p. 
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were fortlfiod by a sort of civil excommunication ; 'which separated 
them from Iheir feHow-cilizens, by a peculiar brand of infamy; and 
this declaration of the supreme magistrate tended to justify, or at 
least to excuse, the insults of a fanatic populace. The sectaries 
were gradually disipialified for the possession of honourable, or lu- 
crative, employments; and Theodosius lA'as satisfied with his own 
justice, when he decreed, that, aS the Eunomians distinguished the 
nature of the Son from that of the Father, they should be incapable of 
making their wills, or of receiving any advantage from testamentary 
donations. The giiilt of the Manichian heresy was esteemed of 
such magnitude, that it could be expiated only by the death of the 
olTender; and the same capital punishment was inflicted on the 
Audians, or Quarlodecimans (V9), who should dare to perpetrate 
the atrocious crime, of celebrating, on an improper day, the festival 
of Easier. Every Roman might exercise the right of public accii- 
i salion; but the oflicc of Inquisitors of the Faith, a name so deser- 
i redly abhorred, was first instituted under the reign of Theodosius'. 
Yet we are assured, that the execution of his penal edicts was sel- 
dom enforced; and that the pious emperor appeared less desirous to 
punish, than to reclaim, or terrify, his irfractory subjects (50). 

Eieciiiicn of The theory of persecution was established by Throdosius, whose 
justice and piety have been applauded by the saints: but the prac- 
a”^.'« 85 ! of *•» 'o fullest extent, vyas reserved for his rival and col- ‘ 
league, Maximus, the first, among the Christian princes, who shed 
tile blood of his Christian subjects on account of their religious opi- 
nions. The cause of the Priscillia'nists (51), a recent sect ’of here- 
tics, who disturbed the provinces of Spain, was transferred, by 
appeal, from the synod of Bordeaux to the Imperial consistory of 
Treves; and by the sentence of the Praitorian praefect, seven persons 
were tortured, condemned, and executed. The first of these was 
Priscillian (52) himself, bishop of Avila (53), in .Spain ; who adorned 
the advantages of birth and fortune, by the accomplishments of elo- 
quence and learning. Two presbyters, and two deacons, accom- 
panied their beloved master in his death, which they esteemed as a 
« glorious martyrdom ; and the number of religious victims was com- 

(49) Thp\ alwart Ihcir Eailer, like ibo Patisovf'r, od the rourteeolh dat of the first 

nmin aHer ilie vrrDsI rquinox; sqi) ihoi i<(rlinaci(HCHW the nouan Church and NiccoA 

xjnod, which had fixed Easter to a Sundav. Bingham's Anii<luilicSy I. xx. c. 5. vnl. ii. p. foK 
^i(. 

(50} SArr»men» !■ ttl. c. 12. 

(51) See the Sacred Historr of Rulpicius Sevoms. (I, i{. p. 4S7— 452. edit. Inpl. Bal. a cor- 

rect and original writer. Dr. Lorduer [Crcthbililv, part. ii. vnl. lx. p. 2SA— 3!t0.| hat labotired 
thU article with t>ure learning, good wnse, and tnodcralinn. Tillcmnnt jlTdra Ecel^. (on. viii. 
p. 401 — 527.) has raked Ingotber all the dirt of the falbori! ; an useful scavenger ! 

(52) Severus Sul|iicius mcotioDs the arCb*brrrtic w-itb e.^teem and pltv. Felix profeeto, si ooa 
pravo studio rormmpituct optimum ingeuiuro : prorcus mului in co animt el corpohs Imua rertieres 
(Ilitl. Sac-ia, I. ii. p. 439.]. Even Jeroin [ tom. i. in Script. Eccics. p. 302. } speaks with tcin|>cr of 
rritrillianand Latronian. 

(53) The Bifthopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20.000ducaU a year (Busching'tGeograpbT, vol. ii. 
p. 3o6.}t aod it therefore much lew likelj to produce the author of a new heresv. 
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pleled by the execution of Latronian, a poet, who rivaUed tlic fame 
of tlic ancients; and of Eucbrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the 
widow of thcr orator Detphidius (51). Two bishops, who had em- 
braced the sentiments of PriscUlian, were condemned to a distant 
and dreary exile (55); and some indulgence was shewn to the 
meaner criminals, wlio assumed the merit of an early repentance. 
If any credit could be allowed to confessions extorted by fear or 
pain, and to vague reports, the oflspring of malice and credulity, the 
heresy of the Priscillianists would be found to include the various 
abominations of magic, of impiety, and of lewdness (56). Pris- 
cillian, who wandered about the world in the company of his spiri- 
tual sisters, was accused of praying stark-naked in the midst of the 
congregation ; and it was confidently asserted, tliat the effects of his 
criminal intercourse witli tlie daughter of Euchrocia, had been sup- 
pressed, by means still more odious and criminal. But an accu- 
rate, or rather a candid, enquiry will discover, that if the Priscil- 
lianists violated the laws of nature, it was not by the licentiousness, 
but by tlie austerity, of tlieir lives. They absolutely condemned 
tile use of the marriagiv-bcd ; and the peace of families was often 
disturbed by indiscreet separations. They enjoined, or recom- 
mended, a total abstinence from all animal food ; and their continual 
prayers, fasts, and vigils, inculcated a rule of strict and perfect de- 
votion. The speculative tenets of the sect, concerning the person 
of Christ, and the nature of the human soul, were derived from the 
Gnostic and Manichsan system ; and this vain philosophy, which 
had been transported from Egypt to Spain, was ill adapted to the 
grosser spirits of tlic West. The obscure disciples of Priscillian suf- 
fered, languished, and gradually disappeared : his tenets were re- 
jected by the clergy and people, but his death was the subject of a 
long and vehement controversy; while some arraigned, and others 
applauded, tlie justice of his sentence. It is w itli pleasure that wo 
can observe the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious saints 
and bishops, Ambrose of Milan (57), and Martin of Tours (58) ; 
who, on this occasion, asserted tlic cause of toleration. They pitied 
tlie unhappy men, who had been executed at Treves; they refused 
to hold communion with their episcopal murderers ; and if Martin 
deviated from that generous resolution, his motives were laudable, 
and his repentance was exemplary. The bishops of Tours and Mi- 

(54] pYprolirabaiur roiilit-ri vidnai nimia irligin, cl d|||grntiii« ruItTiiiTinilas [Pacal. in Paoegyr. 
Y«t. sik ‘i9.) Soch wat ibe idea of a humaoct ihoogb ignuranl, pnlvibciat. 

(&S] One or tbem wai h'dI in Silltnam insulam t|U9P ultra Britanoiam cal. 'What mual liavc been 
tbe ancient condition of tbc rocbi of Scilly (Camden’s Britannia, toI. iL p. 1&I9.) ? 

(S6j The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, po|)C Leo, &c., wbicb TilUmont twallom like a 
child, and Lardncr refutes like a man, may st^g<nt some candid snspicions in favour of the older 
Gnostics. 

(57) Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. aiiv. p. BOl. 

(58) In the Sacred History, and tbc Life of St. Marlin, Sulpicins Severns nses some caution *, bat 
he docinres himself more freely in the Diatc^ucs |iii. 15.) Martin vtas reproved, however, by hii 
own cooKicQce, and by an angel ; nor could be afterwards peiTurm miracle* with so much ease. 
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I«D pronounoed, without hositatioo, the eternal damnation of here- 
tics ; but they were surprised, and shocked, by Uie bloody image of 
Uieir temporal death, and the honest feelings of nature resisted the 
wlificial prejudices of theology. The humanity of Ambrose and 
Martin was confirmed by the scandalous irregularity of the pro- 
ceedings against Priscillian, and his adherents. The civil and eo- 
closiastical ministers had transgressed the limits of Ihoir respective 
provinces. The secular judge had presumed to receive an appeal, 
send to pronounce a definitive sentence, in a matter of faith, and 
epi$co]>al jurisdiction. The bishops had disgraced themselves, by . 
exercising the functions of accusers in a criminal prosecution. The 
cruelty of Ithacius (59), wlio beheld the tortures, and solicited the 
death, of the heretics, provoked the just indignation of- mankind; 
and the vices of that proQigate bishop were admitted as a proof, that 
bis zeal was instigatixl by tire sordid motives of interest. Since the 
death of Priscillian, tho rude attempts of persecution have been re- 
fined and melhotiiscd in the holy oHice, which assigns their distinct 
parts to the ecclesiastical and secular powers. The devoted victiaa 
is regularly deliven-d by the priest to the magistrate, and by the 
magistrate to the executioner ; and the inexorabtc sentence of the 
church, which declares tho spiritual guilt of the oft^nder, is e.xj^re8sed 
in the mild language of- pity and intercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics, who illu.strated the reign of 'PheodoMUB^ 
Gpegory ^az^aMcen was distinguished by the talents of an eloquent 
preacher ; the reputation of miraculous gifts added weight and dig- 
nity to the monastic virtues of Martin of Tours (60) ; but the palm 
of episcopal vigour and abihty was justly claimed by th» intrepid; 
Ambrose [91). He was descended from a noblo family of Romans; 
his father had exercised tiie im|)ortant oflico of Pnetorian praefeot- 
of GanI ; and the son, after passing through the studies of a Uboral 
education, attained, in the regular gradation of civil honours, the 
station of consular of Liguria, a province which included the Im- 
perial resideneo of Milan. At the age of thirty-four, and before ho 
had received the sacrament of baptism, Ambrose, to his own snr^ 
prise, and to that of the world, was suddenly transformed from a 
governor to an an;hbislio[i. Without the least mixture, as it' is 
said, of art or intrigue, tlio whole body of the |>eoplo unanimously 
saluted him with the episcopal title; the concord and perseverance 
of their acclamations were ascribed to a pra;tcrnahiral impulse; 
and the reluctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual 

Tho Callmlic rrosliylor (Snipb. I. ii. p; 448.)t aotl tbo Pngao Orator (Pnoil. ia Paorgjr, 

V*(. til. r*‘probato, with i><{uai ibJi^nalioa, tba cliaractcr and cootiuci of llhactuc. 

(60) TIk> Lifo of Si. Haiiin, and lUr Diainguor conenniDg bin mirnrior, contain facts adapts lo- 
tbe grmsost barbarism, in a style not nnworlby ofthi' An){nsUia agi*. So oataral ts ibe allMooo 
tween good taste and good aenso. that I am alwavsailouisbnl by ibis contrast. 

(•!] The iborl and superficial Lifn of HL ADitiraso, bv bis diocon PavliDMa ( AppMNUv ad- edal. 
BMMHlict. p. i. — tr ), ba^ the merit of origioai esideiice. Tillemoal ( Booi^ tom. » p» TVi^- 
3o6.)y and thg Benedictine editors [p. xkJii— Uiii.}, hare laboured witk tbttf usual diUguoee. 
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ot&ce, for wfaicbhe was not prepared, by the habits aad occupations 
of bis former lile. But the active force of Us gouius soon qualified 
him to exercise^ .with zeal and prudence, the duties' of his eccie- 
siaslical juriadictiou; and,, while he cheeriatly renounced the vain 
and splendid trappings of temporal greidness, he condescended, for 
the good of the church, to direct the consdenee ol the .emperors, 
and to controui the admioistaation of the empire. Gratian loved 
and revered liim as a hither; and the elaborate treatise on the faith 
of the Trinity, was desgned for the instruction of the young priuea. 

After his tragic death, at a time when the empress Jo^tina trembled 
lor her own safety, and for that of her son Yatmtinian, thenreh- 
bisbop of Milan was dispatched, on two different embassies, to- the 
Qourt of Treves. He exercised,, with, equal firmness and dexterkjv 
the powers of his apiritudl and political, characters; and perhapa 
GODlribuled, by his autberity and elequeace, to cheek the ambitiM 
of Maximus, and to protect the peace eCltaly (GA).* Ambrree had 
devoted his life, and bin abilities, to the service of the church. 

Wealth was the objectof his contempt; he^ had- renounced hia pri- 
vate patrimony;, and he aold^ without hesitation; the conseorated 
plate, for the. redemption of captives.. iThe ctorgy and people .si 
Milan were attached to their archbishop;' aad he deserved the osi- 
teem, without soliciting tins favouryorapprehending^displeasuraf 
of bis feeble sovweignav . . : t ' , . ,s 

The goverament of Italy, and of the young emperor, nailunllynijfiirnaiflit 
dnvolved to his mother Jiistina, a woman of beauty and spirit, but 
who, in the midst of an -orthodox people, had t^ misfortune of 
professing the Arian heresy, which she eodeavoured to instil into 
Ute mind of her son. Justina was persuadeil, that a Homan em- 
peror might claim, in hia own dominions, the pubbe esorcise of his 
religion ; and she {trerposed to the archbishop, as a moderate and 
reasonable, concession, Uiat he should resign the use of a single 
church, either in the city or suburbs of Milan. But the conduct of 
Ambrose was governed by very different principles (63). The pa- 
laces of the earth might indeed belong to Cssar; but the churches 
were the houses of God ; and, within the limits of bis diocese, he 
himself, as the lawful successor of the apostles, was the only mi- 
nister of God. The privileges of Christianity, temporal as well aa 
spiritual, were confined to the true believers; and the mind of Am- 
brose was satisfied, that his own theological opinions were the 
standard of truth and orthodoxy. The archbishop, who refused' 
to hold any conference, or negotiation, with the instruments of 
Satan, declared, with modest firmness, his resolution to die a man- 

(8^) Aoibrote hiiMcir (tom. it. Eiiist. uttv. p. &88 — gi«c« the enperor a Tcrjvpirilcd acomoi 
oMHs own fmbany. 

Uia ow« rpprwott W ioa of hit priBcipUa aiirt couttoct ( lont. ii. BpitL ti, axi, uii. pu 84A— 

MO.) it one of the coriouit fDOOuments of occlrwasteca) antiqiiiiY. Ucontaint two IclWrs to hit sitter 
lUreollitiQy wHh a peitlioo to TalenUamn, anti^ the tennon dt UtuHieu non tradendis. 
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tyr, ratlicr than to yield to the impious sacrilege ; and Jdstipa, who 
resented the refuel as an act of insolence and rebellion^ hastily d^ 
terminod to exert the Imperial prerogative of her son. As she de- 
sued to perform her public devotions on Uie approacliing festival of 
Easter, Ambrose was ordered to appear before the council. He 
obeyed the. summons with the respect of a faithful subject, but he 
w^as followed, without his consent, by an innumerable people; they 
pressed, with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the palace; and 
the alTrighted ministers of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing a 
sentence of exile on the archbishop of Milan, humbly requested 
that he would interpose his authority, to protect tlie person of the 
emperor, and to restore the tranquillity of the capital. But the 
promises which Ambrose received and communicated, w'ere soon 
violated by a perfidious court; and, during six of the most solemn 
days, which Christian piety has set apart for the exercise of reli- 
gion, the city was agitated by the irregular convulsions of tumult 
and fanaticism. The officers of tlie household were directed to 
prepare, first, the Portian, and afterwards, the new. Basilica, for 
the immediate reception of the emperor and his mother. The 
splendid canopy and hangings of the royal seat were arranged in 
the customary manner; but it was found necessary to defend them, 
by a strong guard, from the insults of the populace. The Arian 
ecclesiastics, who venture'd to shew themselves in the streets, were 
exposed to the most imminent danger of tlieir lives : and Ambrose 
enjoyed tlie merit and reputation of rescuing his personal enemies 
from the bands of the enraged multitude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the eflects of their zeal, the 
pathetic vehemence of bis sermons continually inflamed the angry 
and seditious temper of the people of Milan. The characters of 
Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, were indecently 
applied to the mother of the emperor ; and her desire to obtain a 
church for tlie Arians, was compared to the most cruel persecu- 
tions w hich Christianity had csidured under the reign of Paganism. 
The measures of the court served only to expose tlie magnitude of 
the evil. A hue of two hundred pounds of gold was imposed on 
the corporate body of merchants and manufacturers ; an order was 
signitied, in the name of the emperor, to all the officers, and in- 
ferior servants, of the courts of justice, that, during the continuance 
of the public disorders, they should strictly confine themselves to 
their houses ; and the ministers of Valentinian imprudently con- 
fessed, that the most respectable part of the citizens of Milan was . 
attached to the cause of their arclibishop.' He was again solicited 
to restore peace to his country, by a timely compliance w'ith the will 
of his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose was couched in the most 
humble and resi>cctful terms, which might, however, be inter- 
preted as a serious declaration of civil w ar. “ His life and fortune 
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“ were in the hands of the emperor; but he would never betray 
“ tlie church of Christ, or degrade the dignity of the episcopal cha- 
“ racter. In such a cause he was prepared to suffer whatever 
“ the malice of the da>mon could intlict; and he only wished to die 
" in tlie presence of his faithful flock, and at the foot of the altar; 
“ he had not contributed to excite, but it was in the power of Cod 
“ alone to appease, the rage of the people : he deprecated the scenes 
“ of blood and confusion, which were likely to ensue; and it was 
“ his fervent prayer, that he might not survive to behold the ruin 
“ of a flourishing city, and perhaps the desolation of all Italy (64).” 
The obstinate bigotry of .liistina would have endangered the empire 
of her son, if, in this contest willi the church and people of Milan, 
she could have dejwnded on the active obedience of the troops of 
the palace. A large body of Goths had marched to occupy Uie 
Basiiica, which was the object of the dispute : and it might be ex- 
pected from the Arian principles, and barbarous manners, of'tlAse 
foreign mercenaries, that they would not entertain any scruples in 
tlie execution of the most sanguinary' orders. They were encoun- 
tered, on tfie sacred thresfiold, by the archbisfiop, who, thundering 
against Ifiem a sentence of excommunication, asked tfiem, in the 
tout) of a fattier and a master, M hether it was to invade tlie house 
of God, tfiat tliey had implored the hospitable protection of the re- 
public? The suspense of the Barbarians allowed some hours for a 
more efiectual negotiation; and the empress was persuaded, by the 
advice of her wisest counsellors, to leave, the Catholics in posses- 
sion of all the churches of Milan ; and to dissemble, till a more 
convenient season, her intentions of revenge. The mother of Va- 
lentinian could never forgive the triumph of Ambrose; and tlie 
royal youtli uttered a passionate exclamation, that his own servants 
were ready to betray him into the hands of an insolent priest. 

The laws of Uie empire, some of which were inscribed witli tlie 
name of Valcutinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, and seemed 
to excuse the resistance of the Catholics. By the influence of Jus- 
tina, an edict of toleration was promulgated in all the provinces 
which were subject to the court of Milan ; the free exercise of their 
religion was granted to those who professed the faith of Rimini ; 
and the emperor declared, that all persons who slioiild infringe this 
sacred and salutary constitution, should be capitally punished, as 
tlie enemies of the public peace (65). The character and language 
of tlie archbishop of Milan may justify the suspicion, that his con- 
duct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a specious pre- 

(64) RcU b««l 3 similar from tlic qu«OD, to r^nest that bo would appoa»e Iho loinolt of 

Pant. It Hat do loogcr io bit itower, &c. A i)uoi j'ajovtai lout ce qiu‘ voas pouvea vout imagioor de 
rapect, do doalour, de rogrot el do toamitsioo, &e. (Homofret, tom, t.p. 140.) Certainly 1 do oot 
eomparo either tlie caute», or tbc men ; yet the coadjutor bimsulf had tome idea ( p. S4. } of imK 
taliog St. Ambrose. 

(dS) Soromca alone [I. vii. c. 13.] (hrowt ibis latoioous fact into a dark aod perplexed narrative. 
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teace, to the Arian ministers; who watched the opportunitf oi 
snrprising him in some act of disobedience to' a law, which be 
strangely represents as a law of blood and tyranny. A sentence of 
easy and honourable banishment was pronounced, which enjoined 
Ambrose to depart from Milan without delay ; whilst it permitted 
him to chuso the place of his exile, and the number of his compa- 
nions. But the auUiority of the saints, who have preached and 
practised the maxims of passive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of 
less moment than the extreme and pressing danger of the church. 
He boldly refused to obey; and his refusal was supported by the 
nnanimnus ccjpsent of his faithful people (66). They guarded by 
turns the person of their archbishop; the gates of Uie cathedral’ 
and the episcopal palace were strongly secured ; and the Imperial 
troops, who had formed the blockade, were unwilling to risk the 
attack, of that impregnable fortress. The numerous poor, who 
liaA boen rulioved by the liberality of Ambrose, embraced the fair 
occasion of signalizing their -zeal and gratitude ; and as the patience 
of the multitude might hare been exhausted by the length and 
uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he prudently introduced into the 
ohurcli of Milan the useful institution of a loud and regular psal- 
mody. 'While he maintained this arduous contest, he was in- 
structed, by a dream, to open the earth in a place where the remains 
of two maKyrs, Gervasius and Protasius (67), had been deposited 
above three hundred years. Immediately under the pavement of 
the church two perfect skeleton’s were found (68), with the heads 
separated from their bodies, and a plentiful eifusion of blood. 
Tho holy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to the veneration 
erf the people; and every circumstance of this fortunate discovery 
was admirably adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. The 
bones of tho martyrs, their blood, their garments, were supposed 
to contain a healing power; and the preternatural influence was 
communicated to the most distant objects, without losing any part 
of its original virtue. The extraordinary cure of a blind man (69), 
and the reluctant confessions of several demoniacs, appeared to 
justify the faith and sanctity of Ambrose; and the truth of those 



(W) Exenhoftot fiia in mori parala mm ppifcopo too. . . Noi, ndhuc oxciU* 

huBur iarut>D civUaU' nltonila alquo tnrbota. Au(;ualio. €on/ei«4ioo. ix. 7. 

(€7) TilU'mmit, EccK's. tom. ii. p. 78. (98. Haiiy ctiun'bi'i in Italy, , wrrf dodi* 

caImI tn (koM nnknown martvn, of whom S(. Gtrvasw serins to hav« hero imire InriBoaic than bis 
compassion. 

(68) iDvonimiu mint viroo at prisca atlas ferebat. Tom. il. Epist. xii. p. 67k. 

Thw ftit* of th«we •krb-ions w*i forlnnalrly, or skilfuUs , Milled to tlie jwipnlar iwvjmbcr of the gradual 
doervav.' of the liutnao alaturc ; which bas prevailed in every age siocc the time of Uomrr. 

Qraodiaque effossis lairahilur iH»a sopukbris. 

(69) Afflhrm. tom. ii. Fpinl. xxii. p. 87S. Angwlin. Coofes. I. it. c. 7. ifcGritat. Dei. 1. XXii.O. SI 
IteiiB. in Vita St. Ambrn*. e. 14. ia Append. Bi'nrflict. p. 4. The Mixti man's name was SrTerm ; 
ho ifvucbrd the boly garment, rrrovrrod his sight, aad devoted the rest o< bis life (at least twentr-tiw 
years) to the servico of (bo church. ,I should recommend this miracle to oar dirioea, rf il did not 
prove tho worship ol rdim. as wcM as the Rieeoe erred. 
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miracles is attested by Ambrose bimself, by his secretary Patilinns, 
ami by his proselyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, 
professed the art of rhetoric in Milan. The reason of the present 
age may possibly approve the incredulity of Justina and her Arian 
oourt; who derided tbo thiratrical representations, which were ex- 
bibiied by the contrivance, and at tho expense, of the areh- 
htsliop f70). Their elTert, howiwcr, on the minds of the people, 
was rapid ami irresistible; and the feeble sovoixsgn of Italy found 
Iwnsclf unable to contend with tlie favourite of heaven. The 
powers likewise of the uartli interposed in the defence of Ambrose: 

Ute disinterested advice of Theodosius was the genuine result of 
piety and friendship; and tho mask of religious zeal concealed the 
hostile and ambitious designs of tho tyrant of Gaul (71). 

The n‘ign of Maximus might have ended in peaco and pms|>erity, ■•limm 
could lie have contented himself with the possession of thret' ample 
oountrics, which now constitute the three most flourishing kingdoms ^°s°** 
of muderii Europi^ But the aspiring usurper, whoso sordid ambi- 
tion was not digniiied by tho loxw of glory and of arms, considered 
liis actual forces as the instnimonts only of his future greatness, 
and liis success was tho immediate cause of his destruction.* The 
wealtii w hich he e.xtortcd (72) from the oppressed pnivincos of Gaul, 

Spain, and Britain, was employed in levying and maintaining a 
fnrmidablc army of Barbarians, collected, for tho must part, from 
the iiorcest nations of Germany. Tho compicst of Italy was the 
object of his hopes and preparations; and he sccrutiy meditated the 
ruin of an innocent youth, whoso government was abhorred aiid 
despised by his Catliolic subjects. But as Maximus wished to oc- 
cupy, without resistance, the passes of tlie .Alps, he received, with 
pertidious sinUcs, Domninus of Syria, the ambassador of Valenti- 
nian, and .pressed him to accept the aid of a considerable bmly of 
tooops, for Uio service of a Pannoiiian war. The penetration of 
Aml)rose had discovered the snares of an enemy under the pro- 
fessions of friendship (73) ; but flie Syrian Domninus was comipti'd, 
or deceived, by the liberal favour of the court of Treves; and the 
council of .Milan obstinately rejected the suspicion of danger, with 
a blind confidence, which was the oflect, not of courage, but of 
foar. Thcmarch of the auxiliaries was guided by the ambassador; 
and they were admitted, without distrust, into the fortres.ses of the • 
Alps. But the crafty tyrant followtd, with hasty and silent footsteps, 
in the rear; and, as lie diligently intcrcqited all intelligence of his- 

|70l PaiiliD. in ViL SL Arabroa. o. S, in Append. Broedicl. p. i. 

f7l) Tillrmont, Mi=m. Krrl^. tnm. x. p. I90. 750. He pariially allow? the mctliulioo of Tbeo- 
dotiiis; and capricionalv rt^ccU thnl o( Haiimiitf though it it allotU'd bv PrcKiM'r, ao^ 

Tbrodorrl. 

(Tf) Th<’ mndoAt rcusorw orSulpicius (Dialog, ili. IS.) inflirtt a much deeper woond than (he Tt'chle 
deeUnaiion of Parattit (xii. 25. 56.). 

(ft) R«(o (iiiior atlTerms horainem, potit iimdnero tegentero, wa« the wise cantMMi of Ambtotc 
(tom. ii. p. 891.}, after bit return from his second embatsy. ^ 
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• motions, the gleam ot armour, and the dust excited by the troops of 
cavalry, first announced the hostile approach of a stranger to the 
gales of Milan. In this extremity, Justina and her son might accuse 
their own imprudence, and the perfidious arts of Maximus; but 
they wanted time, and force, and resolution, to stand against the 
Cauls and Germans, either in the field, or within the walls of a large 
and disafiected city. Flight was tlieir only hope, Aquileia their only 
refuge; and as Maximus now displayed his genuine character, the 
brother of Gratian might expect the same fate from the hands of the 
same assassin. Maximus entered Milan in triumph; and if tha wise 
' archbishop refused a dangerous and criminal connection with the 
. usurper, he miglit indirectly contribute to the success of his arms, 
by inculcating, from the pulpit, the duty of resignation, rather than 
that of resistance (7^). . The unfortunate Justina reached Aquileia 
in safety; but she distrusted the strength of the fortifications : she 
dreaded the event of a siege; and she resolved to implore the pro- 
tection of tlie. great Theodosius, whose power and virtue were cele- 
brated in all file countries of the West. A vessel was secretly 
provided to transport the Imperial family; they embarked with 
precipitation in one of tlie obscure harbours of Yenetia, or Istria ; 
traversed the whole extent of the Hadriatic and Ionian Seas; turned 
the extreme promontory of Peloponnesus; and, after a long, but 
. successful navigation, reposed themselves in the port of Thcssalo- 
riighi at nica. All Uie subjects of Valcntinian deserted the cause of a prince, 
TUeaUDiM. jjy j,jg abdication, had absolved them from the duty of alle- 
giance; and if tlie little city fit iEmona, on the verge of Italy, had 
not presumed to slop the career of his inglorious victory, 'Maximus 
would have obtained, without a struggle, the -sole possession of the 
'\Vcsb;rn empire. , 

thMdMim Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Constantinople, 
Theodosius had soinc unknown reasons to fix their residence at 
Ihessalonica; but these reasons did not proceed from contempt or 
indiflerence, as he s]>cedily made a visit to that city, accompanied 
by the greatest part of his court and sdnatc. After the first' lender 
expressions of friendship and sympathy, tlie pious emperor of the 
liasl gently admonished Justina, that the gnilt of heresy was some- 
times punished in this world, as well as in tlie next; and that the 
. jiublic profession of the Miccne faith would bo the most efiicacious 
step to promote the restoration of her son, by tlie satisfaction w hich 
it must occasion both on earth and in heaven. The momentous 
question of peace or war was referred, by Theodosius, to the deli- 
lx.‘ration of his council; and the arguments which might be alleged 
on the side of honour and justice, had acijuired, since the death of 
Gratian, a considerable degree of additional w’eighl. The persecu- 
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tion of the Imperial family, to which Theodosius himself had been 
iodcbted for his fortune, was now aggravated by recent and repeated 
injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could restrain the boundless 
ambition of Maximus ; and the delay of vigorous and decisive mea- 
sures, instead of prolonging the blessings of peace, would expose 
the Eastern empire to the danger of ah hostile invasion. Thu Bar- 
barians, who had passed the Danube, had lately assumed the cha- 
racter of soldiers and subjects, but their native fierceness was yet 
untamed ; and the operations of a war, which would exercise their 
valour, and diminish their numbers, might tend to relieve the pro- 
vinces from an intolerable oppression. Notwithstanding these spe-' 
cious and solid reasons, which were approved by a majority of the 
council, Theodosius still hesitated, whether ho should draw tho 
sword in a contest, which could no longer admit any terms of 
reconciliation ; and his magnanimous character was not disgraced 
by tlie apprehensions which hefelt for the safety of his infant sons, 
and the welfare of his exhausted people. In this moment of anxious 
doubt, while the fate of the Roman world depended on the resolu- 
tion of a single man, the charms of the princess Galla mc»t power- 
fully pleaded the cau.se of her brother Valentinian (75). Tlie heart 
of Theodosius was softened by the tears of beauty; his afloctions 
were insensibly engaged by the graces of youth and innocence; the 
art of Justina managed and directed the impulse of passion ; and 
the celebration of the royal nuptials was the assurance and signal 
of the civil war. The unfeeling critics, who consider every amo- 
rous w'caknessas an indelible stain on tho memory of a great and 
orthodox emperor, are inclined, on this occasion, to dispute the 
suspicious evidence of the historian Zosimus. For my own part, I 
shall frankly confess, that I am willing to find, or even to seek, in 
the revolutions of the world, some traces of tho mild and tender 
sentiments of domestic life; and, amidst the crowd of fierce and am- 
bitious conquerors, I can distinguish, with peculiar complacency, a 
gentle hero, who may bo supposed to receive his armour from the 
hands of love. The alliance of the Persian king was secured by 
the faith of treaties; the martial Barbarians were persuaded to follow 
the standard, or to respect the frontiers, of an active and liberal 
monarch ; and the dominions of Theodosius, from the Euphrates to 
tho Hadriatic, resounded with the preparations of war both by land 
and sea. The skilful disposition of the forccs.of the East seemed to 
multiply their numbers, and distracted the attention of Maximus. 
He had reason to fear, that a chosen body of troop.s, under the 
command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct their march along 

(7S) Thp flight of TalontioiaD, and the loro of Tboodmin for hit sitter, are rrlalrd bv Zocimni 
(I. IV. p. M3, Tiihrmoot prodocos some vre^k and amhigoons evidence to antedate the secoiMl 

Maniiige of ThcodosiDa (Hiai. dcs Rnperenra, lom. v. p. 740.}, and cooae<|aeDOj to refute ces conies 
de Zosime, ‘qui seraient irop conlraircs k b pi^le de Tbeodose. 
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the hanks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate through tlie RhaitiM 
provinces into the centre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was ev|uippe4 
in Uie liarbours of Greece and Rpirus, with an apparent design^ 
tliat as soon as the |>a$sage bad been opened by a naval victory, 
‘ Valeulinian, and his molhec, should land in Italy, proceed, wilhoot 
delay, to Rome, and occupy the nvijestic seat of i^igion and enn- 
pire. In tlio mean while, Theodosios himself advanced at the head 
of a brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworthy rival, 
who, after the siege of .Emona,* bad fixed his camp in the 
bourhood of Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by the 
broad and rapid stream of the Save. 

htfni Mil I'he veterans, who still remembered the long resistance, and 8U0>- 
cessive resources, of the tyrant Magnentins, might prepare then>> 
selves for the labours of throe bloody campaigns. But the contest 
with liis successor, who, like him, had usurped the throne of the 
West, was easily decided in the term of bwoinonths (76), and witlint 
the space of two hundred miles. The aupm-ior gonhis of the em- 
peror of the East might prevail over tbo feeble Maximus, who, ih 
(his important crisis, shewed himself destitute of military skill, or 
personal courage ; hut the abilities of Theodosias were seconded by 
the advantage which he possessed of a numerous and active cavalry. 
The Huns, the Alani, and, after their example, the Goths them- 
selves, wore formed into squadrons of archers; who fought on hoiW9> 
back, and confounded the steady valour of the Gauls and Germans, 
by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. After the fatigue of a loiig 
march, in the heat of summer, they spurred their foaming horsM 
into the waters of.Uie Save, svyam the river in the presence of tbs 
enemy, and instantly charged and routed the troops who goardod 
the high ground on the opposite side. Marcetlinus, the tyrant’s 
brother, advanced to support them with the -select cohorts, whidt 
were considered as the hope and strength of the army. The action, 
which bad Iteen interrupted by the approach of night, was renewed 
in the morning; and, after a shaiq) conflict, the surviving rcmnaiA 
of the bravest soldiers of Maximus threw down their arms at the 
feet of the conqueror. Without suspending bis march, to receioo 
the loyal acclamations of the citizens of iEmonn, Theodosius pressed 
forwards, to terminate the war by the deatli or captivity of his rival, 
who fled before him with the diligence of fear. From the summit 
of the Julian Alps, he.dtvscended with such incredible speed into the 
plain of Italy, that be reached Aquileia on the evening of the first 
day; and Maximus, who fomid himself encompassed on all sides, 
had scarcely time to shot the gates of the city. But the gales couW 
not long resist the eflbrt of a victorious enemy ; and the despair, the 

See Godcihij’i Cbronolo^ of Uio Lnu», OoJ. UwoJm. tom. 1. 1 >. mtiz. 

* ^moDob, Lajboch. Sincia, Sciszok.^ll. 
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(iisalTection, the indiflerence of the soldiers and people, hastened the 
downfall of the wretched Maximus. Ho was dragged from his 
Uirone, rudely slrip|>ed of the Imperial ornaments, tlie rolx>, the 
diadem, and the purple slippers; and conducted, like a malefactor, 
to the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place about three 
miles from .Aquilcia. The behaviour of the emperor was not in- 
tended to insult, and he shewed some disposition to pity and for- 
jpve, tlie tyrant of tlio West, who had never been his personal 
onemy, and was now become the object of his contempt. Our 
sym)>aUiy is the most forcibly excited by the misfortunes to which 
wne are exposed; and the spectacle of a proud competitor, now 
prostrate at his feet, could not fail of producing very serious and 
solemn thoughts in tlie mind of the victorious emperor. But the 
feeble emotion of involuntary pity was checked by his regard few • 
pubPic justice, and Uic mumory of Cratian; and he abandoned the * 
victim to tlie pious zeal of tlie solditws, who drew him out of the 
Impt'rial presence, and instantly separated his head from his body. 

The intelligence of his defeat and death was received with sincere, 
or well-dissembled joy : his son Victor, on whom he had conferrad 
the title of Augustus, dieil by the order, perhaps by tltc hand, of the 
bold Arbogastes; and all the military plans of Theodosius were suo- 
oessfully executed. When he had thus terminateil the civil war, 
with less dilTiculty and bloorlshed tlian he might naturally expect, 
bo employed the winter muntlis of his residence at Milan, to restore 
the state of tliu alllicted provinces ; and early in tlie spring he made, 
after tlie example of Constantino and Constantius, bis triumphal 
entry into the ancient capital of tlie Roman empire (77). 

Tlie orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise virmwof 
without difliciilty, and without reluctance (78) ; and posterity will 
confess, that the character of Theodosius (79) might furnish the 
subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom of his laws, 
and the success of his arms, rendered bis administration respectable . 
in the eyes both of his subjects, and of his enemies. He loved and 
practised tlie virtues of domestic life, whioh seldom hold their resi- 
dence in tlie palaces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and tem- 
perate; he enjoyed, williuut excess, the sensual and social pleasures 



fTT) tbR hHiia which titay br from chronicln and ecclotiaitical Vistory, Zosimus 

(1. f9. p. Or«fiit (1. vii. c. aad Pactlus (ia PaniVT^' tupplT the 

looie sntl Kaniy maloHaU of ihit civil war. Aaibrone { tom. ii. Bpist. %l. p. M2, 953.) darVIy ai> 
hidci to thr wrfhkoourn crcnti of a magazino surprfwHf. an action at Petorio, a Sicilian, |•crha{l« 
a aatal, vielorr, du. AoMoiai (p. 156. edit. ToU.) applauds Um peculiar merit, and good forttna, 
ofAqiiilcta, 

fn) Quam promptnm landarc pH(»dp'*ni, tam tntiim sfluimc do prindpo (Paat. In Panegrr. Tot. 
aii. 3.) Latioa* Pacaius Propaaiat, a aaUvo of Gaol, preoooaecd IbU oration at Bame (A. D. S8S.). 
Be was afterwards procouinl of Africa ; and bit friend Aafonlos praitoa him a* a poal, •ooood only 
toTIrgil. See Tilleinoot, Hilt, dea Emperenrs, tom. t. p. 303. 

(T9) See the teir portrait of TbeodoiiM, by the Tonagrr Ticter ; the •trakaa are dltdiKt, and Ike 
colonra are mhted. The praiae of Pacatoi ii too vague ; and Claudian always soenu aftaid of oialW 
lag Ibe AftheraboTO the mb. 
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of the table; and the wannth of his amorous passions was never 
diverted from their lawful objects. The proud titles of Imperial 
greatness were adornc<l by the tender names of a faithful husband, 
an indulgent father ; his uncle was raised, by his aflectionatc esteem, 
to the rank of a second parent • Theodosius embraced, as his own, 
the children of his brother and sister ; and the cxi)ressions of his 
regard were extended to the most distant and obscure branches of 
his numerous kindred. His familiar friends were judiciously s»- 
Icctcd from among those persons, who, in the equal intercourse of 
private life, had appeared before his eyes without a mask : the con- 
sciousness of personal and superior merit enabled him to despise 
the accidental distinction of the purple; and he proved by his con- 
duct, that he had forgotten all the injuries, while ho most gratefully 
remembered all the favours and services, which he had received 
before he asrended the throne of the Roman empire. The serious, 
or lively, to'ne of his conversation, was*adapted to the age, the rank, 
or the character of his subjects, whom he admitted into his society; 
and the aflability of his manners displayed the imago of his mind. 
Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous; every 
art, every talent, of an useful, or even of an innocent, nature, was 
rew arded by his judicious liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom 
he persecuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive circle of his 
benevolence was circumscribed only by the limits of the human 
race. The government of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice 
to occupy the time, and the abilities, of a mortal: yet the diligent 
prince, witliout aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound 
learning, always reserved some moments of his leisure for the in- 
structive amusement of reading. History, which enlarged his ex- 
perience, was his favourite study. The annals of Rome, in the. 
long period of eleven hundred years, presented him with a various 
and splendid picture of human life: and it has been particularly 
observed, that whenever he perused the cruel acts of Cinna, of Ma- 
rius, or of Sylla, he warmly expressed his generous detestation of 
those enemies of humanity and freedom. His disinterested opinion 
of past events was usefully applied as the rule of his own actions; 
and Theodosius has deserved the singular commendation, that his 
virtues always seemed to expand witli his fortune; the season of 
his prosperity w as that of his moderation ; and his clemency ap- 
peared the most cons|>icuous after the danger and suceess of the 
civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been massacred in 
the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the most ob- 
noxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But the 
emperor shewed himself much more attenfife to relieve the innocent 
than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, 
who would have deemed themselves happy in the restoration of their 
lands, were astonished to receive a sum of money equivalent to 
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their losses ; and the liberality of the conqueror mipported the aged 
motlier, and educated the orphan daughters, of Maximus (80). A 
character thus accomplished, might almost excuse the extravagant 
supposition of the orator Pacatiis; that, if the cider Brutus could 
be iwrmitted to revisit the earth, the stern republican would ab- 
jure, at the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings ; and ingenuously 
confess, that such a monarch was the most faithful guardian of the 
happiness and dignity of the Roman people (81). 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must have 
discerned two essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, have 
abated his recent love of despotism. The virtuous mind of Theo- 
dosius was often relaxed by indolence (82), and it was sometimes 
inOamed by passion (83). In the pursuit of an important object, 
his active courage was capable of the most vigorous exertions ; but, 
as soon as the design was accomplished, or the danger was sur- 
mountcKl, the hero sunk into inglorious repose; and, forgetful that 
the time of a prince is the prepay of his people, resigned himself 
to the enjoyment of the innocent, but trifling, pleasures of a luxu- 
rious court. The natural disposition of Theodosius was hasty and 
choleric ; and, in a station where none could resist, and few would 
dissuade, the fatal consequence, of his resentment, flie humane mo- 
narch was justly alarmed by the consciousness of his infirmity, and 
of his power. It was the constant study of his life to suppress, 
or regulate, the intemperate sallies of passion ; and the success of 
his efforts enhanced the merit of his clemency. But the painful 
virtue which claims the merit of victory, is exposed to the danger of 
defeat; and the reign of a wise and merciful prince W'as polluted by 
an act of cruelty, which would stain the annals of Nero or Do*^'-j 
mitian. Within the space of three years, the inconsistent histo-'^ 
rian of Theodosius must relate the generous pardon of the citizens 
of Antioch, and the inhuman massacre of the people of Thessa- 
lonka. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was never The 
satisfied with their own situafion, or with the character, and con- "I.'d.'mtV 
duct, of their successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Theodo- 
sius deplored the loss of their churches ; and, as three rival bishops 
disputed the throne of Antioch, the sentence which decided their 
pretensions excited the murmurs of the two unsuccessful congrega- 



( 80 ) Ambro*. tom. il. Episl. zt. p. 9&5. Pacalot, from tbc want of skill, or of ooango, omtu tbis 
-glorious clramulaiice. 

(81) PacaL in Panegyr. TcU zii. 90. 

(89) Zosimus, 1. W. p. 971, 9T2. Hit partial cv'ulrnce is marked by an air of candour and troth. 
Ho observe* these Tiduitadn of sloth, and activity, not as a vice, but as a singularity, tn ibo character 
of Tbeodositts. 

(83) Tbis choleric tenper Is ackoowlodgod, and excused, by Tk||or. Sed babes ( says Ambrose, 
Id decent and manly language, to bit sovereign ] natnrac impetum, qnem «1 <|nis lenlre velit, dto 
vertes a<l misericordiam : si qua liimulet, in magis extuaritas, nt cum revoeare vtx possis ( lotn. if. 
£pi$t. ll. p. 998.) Tboododns ( Claud. 1u Iv. Cons, ttoii. 360, dfc.) exlioru hli son (o moderate his 
anger. 

III. 21 
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tioDs. The euKenciee of the Gothic war, and the inevitable espenae 
that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had constrained the 
emperor to aggravate the weight of the public impositions; and the 
provinces of iUia, as they had not bew involved in the distress, 
were the less inclined to contribute to the relief, of Europe. The 
auspicious period now approached of the tenth year of his reign ; a 
(estival more grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal dona- 
tive, than to the subjects, whose vtduntary offerings had been long 
since converted into an extraordinary and oppressive burthen. The 
edicts of taxation interrupted the repose, and pleasuree, of Antioch ; 
and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant 
crowd ; who, in pathetic, but, at first, in respectful language, soli- 
cited the redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed 
by the pride of their banglity rulers, who treated their complaints 
as a criminal resistance; their satirical wit degenerated into sharp 
and angry invectives; and, from the subordinate powers of govern- 
ment, the invectives of the people insensibly rose to attack the sa- 
reb.s6. cred character of the emperor himself. Their fury, provoked by 
a fc(4)le opposition, discharged itself on the images of the Imperial 
family, which were erected, as objects of public veneration, in the 
most conspicuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, 
of his father, of his w ife Elaccilla, of his two sons, Arcadius and 
Honorius.were insolently thrown down from their pedestals, broken 
in pieces, or draped w ith contempt through the streets : and the 
indignities which were offered to the representations of Imperial 
majesty, sufficiently declared the impious and treasonable wishes of 
the populace. The tumult was almost immediately suppressed by 
^ the arrival of a body of archers ; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on 
the nature and conseqneuouB of h«rcrime(8fc). According to tiie duty 
of his office, the governor of the province dispatched a faithful narra- 
Uveof the whole transaction; while the trembling citizens entrusted 
the confession of their crime, and the assurances of their repentance, 
to the zeal of Flavian their bishop, and to the elbquenco of the 
senator Hilarius, the friend, and, roost probably, the disciple, of 
Libanius; whose genius, on this melancholy occasion, was not 
useless to his country (85). But the two ropitals, Antioch and 
Constantinople, were separated by the distance of eight hundred 
miles ; and, notwithstanding the diligoice of the Imperial posts, the 
guilty city was severely punished by a long and dreadful interval 
of suspense. Every rumour agitat^ the hopes and fears of the 
Antiochians, and they heard with terror, that their sovereign, exas- 

(S4) Th« CbHsUaoA and Pagan* agreed In believlDg, tbnt tbe andltion of An(loc)i wt* exHted 
Ity the daiDOM. A giganltc wMoan (*ayn Saaenes, K vH. 41.) paraded the streeu with a tmorge 
in her hand. An okl man («jT Libanina, Oral. &ti. p. 9M.) (nnifonaed hinuelf into a rouih, Ui<m 
n boy, die. 

(M) Soaimnt,4n bU drant and dWngnngeni ■wtinnt { 1. It. p. 1« certainty niitakeo in 

leading tibanins hiimeif U> ConiUoUnople. His own orations fix him at Antioeb. 
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perated bj the insult which had boon ofTcred to his own statues, 
and, more 6S|>ecially, to those of iiis beloved wife, had resolved to 
fevel with tlie ground tlie oiTending city; and to massacre, without 
distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants (86) ; many of 
whom wore actually driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a re- 
fuge in the mountains of Syria and tlie adjacent desert. At length, 
twenty-four days after the sedition, the general Hellebicus, and 
Cesarius, master of the offices, declared tlie will of the emperor, 
and the sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was degraded 
from the rank of a city; and the metropolis of the East, stripped 
of its lands, its privileges, and its revenues, was subjected, under 
the humiliating denomination of a village, to the jurisdiction of 
Laodicea (87). The baths, the Circus, and the theatres were shut: 
and, thai every source of plenty and pleasure might at the same 
time be intercepted, the distribution of corn was abolished, by the 
severe instructions of Theodosius. His commissioners then pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the guilt of individuals ; of tiioso who had 
perpetrated, and of those who liad not prevented, the destruction of 
the sacred statues. The tribunal of Helletiicus and Ctesariiis, en- 
compassed with armed soldiers, was erected in the midst of the 
Forum. The noblest, and most wealthy, of the citizens of Antioch 
appeared before tliem in chains ; the examination was assisted by 
the use of torture, and their sentence was pronounced or Buspend(>d, 
according to the judgment of these extraordinary magistrates. The 
houses of the criminals were exiHwed to sale, their wives and chil- 
dren wore suddenly reduced, from afUuence and luxury, to the most 
abject distress ; and a bloody execution was expected to conclude 
the horrors of a day (88), which the preacher of .Antioch, the elo- 
quent Chrysostom, has represented as a lively image of the last and 
universal judgment of the world. But tlie ministers of Theodosius 
performed, with reluctance, tlie cniel task which had been assigned 
them; they dropped a gentle tear over the calamities of the people; 
and they listened with reverence to the pressing solicitations of the 
monks and hermits, who descended in swarms from the moun- 
tains (89). Hellebicus and Cnsarius were persuaded to suspend the 
execution of their sentence; and it xvas agreed, that tlie former 
should remain at Antioch, while the latter returned, with all pos- 

(M) Libtiuta (OraU L p. 0, «dit. Tanai.) deebm, Uiat, bmI«t nek • raign, Ike Saar of a maim* 
WM grooadleai aad abeurdy nprciatly ia tk« emperor’s abseoca; for his preseocey tcconliag to the 
aloqueat ilav«y might have gi yea a saoeiioa to the moa bloody tela. 

(17} Laodieaa, oo ika an coast, aUty-fiye nilas kom Astiodb (saa Iforis Bpoeh. SyrosMaced. 
sort. Ki. p. 330.). Tho Antiockiana wore offended, that the dcpeadcot citj of Scicneia aboold pre< 
aame to iotrrer^ for them. 

(M) As tbedapaaf the tnuU dapead oa ihaMaoakla t a rti t al of Batter, they can enlf be dater* 
nioad by the pretiowdelarminatioo of Iba yen. The year 1ST kaa beea praienad, after a labortoas 
lagniry, by TiUanuMit (Hist dea Bmp. tom. v. p. Mf— 144.) aad Hoatbocoo (Chryaoatom, tom. siii. 
p. i01-.tl0.). 

(W) Chrywatom oppoaaa ikaar ooonffOy tfkiah ms sot atteadad with mneb liik, to the oowanUy 
fli^t of the CyaiOL 
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sible speed, to Opostantinople ; and presumed once more to consalt 
TheoSwiuv sovereign. The resentment of Theodosius had al- 

ready subsided; the deputies of the people, both the bishop and the 
orator, had obtained a favourable audience ; and the reproaches of 
the emperor, were the complaints of injured friendship rather than 
the stern menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardon 
was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the prison-doors 
were thrown open ; the senators, who despaired of thdr lives, re- 
covered the possession of their houses and estates ; and the capital 
of the East was restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity 
and splendour. Theodosius condescended to. praise the senate of 
Constantinople, who had generously interceded for their distressed 
brethren : be rewarded the eloquence of Hilarius with the govern- 
ment of Palestine; and.dismis^ the bishop of Antiodh with Uie 
April ». -^-armest expressions of his respect and gratitude. A thousand new 
statues arose to the clemency of Theodosius ; the applause of his 
subjects was ratified by the approbation of his own heart ; and the 
emperor confessed, that, if the exercise of justice is the most im- 
portant duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure, 
of a sovereign (90). 

’’ni^c°rcof sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shameful 

^a^d'ssiT’ productive of much more dreadful consequences. 

That great city, the metropolis of all tlie Illyrian provinces, had 
been protected from the dangers of the Gothic war by strong fortifi- 
cations, and a numerous garrison. Botheric, the general of those 
troops, and, as it should seem from liis name, a Barbarian, had 
among his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the impure desires of 
one of the charioteers of the Circus. The insolent and brutal lover 
was thrown into prison by the order of Botlicric ; and he sternly 
rejected the importunate clamours of ttie multitude, who, on the day 
of their public games, lamented the absence of their favourite; and 
considered the skill of a diariotecr as an object of more importance 
than bis virtue. The resentment of the people was embittered by 
j, . 'k some previous disputes; and, as the strength of the garrison had 
/"psiV been drawn away for the service of the Italian war, the feeble rem- 
X nant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not save 
the unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric, and se- 
veral of his principal officers, were inhumanly murdered ; their 
mangled bodies were dragged about the streets ; and the emperor, 
who then resided at Milan, was surprised by the intelligence of the 
audacious and wanton cruelty of the people of Thessalonica. The 

(90) Tbc leditinn of Antiodi it repretnted in » tnd almoct dramatic, manner, by two ora- 
tors, wbo bad their rcspoctiTe ibares of interest and merit. See Libaniut (OraL xiv, xt. p. 389— 
420. edit. Horel. Oral. i. p. 1 — 14. Tenet. 17M.), and the twenty oraiioot of Si. John Chfysoctnm, 
dt SfafHii ( tom. ii. p. I — 228. edit. Nontfauoon.). 1 do not pretend to in«mA peraoMi acqoaint- 
ance with Chrytotlom; bat Ttilemonl (UUt. det Empereurt, tom. v. p, 963—983.) and Bennaai 
(Vie de St. Cbrytotlome, tom. i. p. 137—324.) bad read bim with pioat corioeily, and difigeooe. 
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sentence of a dispassionate judge would have inflicted a severe pun- 
ishment on tlic authors of tlic crime ; and the merit of Botheric 
might contribute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his mas- 
ter.' The fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient 
of the dilatory forms of a judicial enquiry ; and he hastily resolved, 
that the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of 
the guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated between the coun- 
sels of clemency and of revenge; the zeal of the bishops had almost 
extorted from the reluctant emperor the promise of a general par- 
don; his passion was again inflamwl by the flattering suggestions of 
his minister Ruflnus ; and, after Theodosius had dispatched the 
messengers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, to prerent 
the execution of his orders. "The punishment of a Roman city was 
blindly committed to the undistinguishing sword of the Barbarians; 
and tlie hostile preparations were concerted with the dark and |>er- 
fldious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Tliessalonica 
were treacherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, to the 
games of the Circus : and such was their insatiate avidity for those 
amusements, that every consideration of fear, or suspicion, was 
disregarded by the numerous spectators. As soon as the assembly 
was complete, the soldiers, who had secretly been posted round the 
Circus, received- the signal, not of the races, but of a general mas- 
sacre. The promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without 
discrimination of strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or 
guilt; the most moderate accounts state the number of the slain at 
seven thua«and ; and it is affirmed by some writers, that more than 
fifteen thousand victims were sacrificed to the manes of Botheric. 
A foreign merchant, who had probably no concern in his murder, 
oflered his own life, and all his wealth, to supply the place of one of 
his two sons; but, while the father hesitated with equal tenderness, 
while he was doubtful to choose, and unwilling to condemn, the 
soldiers determined his suspense, by plunging their daggers at the 
same moment into the breasts of the defenceless youtlis. Tlic apo- 
logy of the assassins, that they were obliged to produce the prescribed 
number of heads, serves only to increase, by an appearance of order 
and design, tlie horrors of llie massacre, which was executed by the 
commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the emperor is aggravated 
by his long and freipient residence at Thessalonica. The situation 
of the unfortunate city, the aspect of the streets and buildings, the 
dress and faces of the inhabitants, were familiar, and even present, 
to his imagination ; and Theodosius possessed a quick and lively 
sense of the existence of the people whom he destroyed (91). 

• (91) Tbe origioil evideoce of Ambrote (tom. ii. EpitL U. {*.998.)* An^itttia (d« CiTiUt. Dei, r. Of. 

* iod PaoliDo* {ia Tit. Aaibroa. c. 34.), it dolivercd Id vagte cxpretiioDt of borror and pilv. Il it il- 
lulnted by l^tabtoqncolaod uopqaal letlimoniM of Sozomon (I.Til.c.3S.),Tbrodorr( (l.r. e. IT.), 
Tboopbaoot (Cbrooograpb. p>93.], Cedrenas (p. SlT.),asd Zonarat (Umi. U.l. xUi.p* M-]. Zoaimst 
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The respcelful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy, 
had dispo^ him to love and admire the character of Ambrose; 
united all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent d^ree. The 
friends and ministers of Theodosiiis imitated the example of their 
sovereign ; and he observed, with more surprise than displeasure, 
that all his secret counsels were immediately communicated to the 
archbishop; who acted from the laudable persuasion, that ev'ery 
measure of civil government may have some connection with the 
glory of Cod, and liie interest of the true religion. The monks and 
populace of Callinicum,* an obscure town on the frontier of Persia, 
excited by their own fanaticism, and by that of their bishop, had 
tumultuously burnt a conventicle of the Valentinians and a syna- 
gogue of the Jews. Tito seditious prelate was condemned, by the 
magistrate of the iwovince, either to rebuild the synagogue, or to 
repay titc damage; and this moclerate sentence was confirmed by tho 
emperor. Ihit it was not confirmed by the arehbisiiop of Milan (92). 
He dictated an epistle of censnn> and reproach, more suitable, per- 
haps, if the emperor had received the mark of cirenmeision, and 
renounced tlie faith of his baptism. Ambrose considers the tolera- 
tion of the Jewish, as the |iersecution of the Christian, religion ; 
boldly declares, that he himself, and every- true bdiever, would 
eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callinicum the merit of the deed, 
and the crown of martyrdom; and laments, in the most pathetic 
terms, that the execution of the sentence would be fatal to the fame 
and salvation of Theodosios. As this private admonition did not 
produce an immediate effect, the archbishop, from his pulpit (93), 
publicly addressed the emperor on his throne (9i) ; nor would he 
consent to offer the oblation of the altar, till he had obtained from 
Theodosius a solemn and positive declaration, which secured the 
impunity of the bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recantation 
of Theodosios was sincere (95); and, daring the term of his resi- 
dence at Milan, his affection for Ambrose was continually increased 
by the habits of pious and familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessekmica; 



dteiv. tW pftrtlfl 0 iMBr ttf TkeorfoihB, non mfceomtablr puMi over is Kilrnoc tbe wont of Us 

aBtiOBb* 

(931 Soe tko whole tniuariton io Amhroao (ton. ii. xL xli. p. 94^^66.), tod ku biogn* 

pirn PnUinm {«. 33.). Beyle tod Borkeynte ( Vorsin dn Prres, c. xtH. p. 935, ) hare jostlj 

Ooa<k*mDed iks srekbiskop. 

(93) HissemoD is a strange allegory Jeremi*li‘s rod, of an almond tree, of tbo woman wbo 
wask^ sad aaotnted iBo fnt of Christ. Bnt the peroration is direct ami personal. 

(94) llndie, Bpiseope, de me praposaisti. AmbroM nsodestlr coofesst'd it : bnt be sternly repcW 
nsandetl Timasins, general of tbc horse and foot, who had pirsamed to ay, that the monki of CaiU- 
tiicum deserved punlsbmeal. 

(95) Yet, five, years afterwards, when Theodosios was absent from his spiritosl gnide, be tolerated 
Ike Jews, sod coodemnod the destruction of tlieir synagogues. Cod. Theodos. 1 . xtri. tiu tUi. log. 9 > 
With Gedofniy'i Cdaumeolary, tom. vt p. 235* 
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his mind was filled witli horror and anguish. He retired into the 
country to indulge his grief, and to avoid the presence of Theodo- 
sius. liuL as tlie archbishop was satisfied that a timid silence would 
render him the accomplice of his guilt, he represented, in a private 
letter, the enormity of the crime; which could only he eflaced by 
the tears of penitence. The episcopal vigour of Ambrose was tem- 
pered by prudence; and he contented himself with signifying (96) 
an indifect sort of excommunication, by the assurance, that ho had 
been warned in a vision, not to offer tlie oblation in the name, or 
in the presence, of Theodosius; and by the advice, tliat he would 
confine himself to the use of prayer, without presuming to approach 
the altar of Clirist, or to receive the holy eucharist w ith those hands 
that were still polluted with the blood of an innocent people. Tlie 
emperor was decjily affected by bis own reproaches, and by those 
of his spiriteal father ; and, after he had bewailed the mischievous 
and irreparable conseipicnces of his rash fury, he proceeded in tlie 
accustomed manner, to perform his devotions in the great church 
of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by the archbisho]i; who, 
in the tone and language of an ambassador of Heaven, declared to 
his sovereign, tliat private contrition was not sufficient to atone 
for a public fault, or to appease tlie justice of tlie offended Deity. 
Theodosius humbly represented, tliat if he had contracted tlie guilt 
of homicide, David, tlie man after God’s own heart, had been guilty, 
not only of murder, but of adultery. You have imitated David in 
his crime, imitate then his repentance, ” was tho reply of the 
undaunted Ambrose. Thu rigorous conditions of peace and pardon 
were accepted ; and tho publio penance of tho emperor Thei^osius 
has been rocordod at one of tlie most boiiourablo events in the 
annals of Uie church. According to the mildest rules of eoclesias- 
ticai discipline, which were established in tlie fuurtli century, the 
crime of homicide was expiated by the penitence of twenty years (97) i 
and as it was impossible, in the period of human life, to purge the 
accumulated guilt of tho massaoie of Thessaluiiica, tho murderer 
should have been excluded from tlie holy communion till tlie hour 
of his death. But tlie archbishop, consulting tho maxims of reli- 
gious policy, granted some indulgence to the rank of his illustrious 
penitent, wlio humbled in tlie dust the pride of tho diadem ; and 
the public edification might lie admitted as a weighty reason to 
abridge tlie duration of his punishment. It was sufficient, that the 
em|ieror of tho Romans, stripped of tho ensigns of royalty, should 

{96} Aabrot. K». U. Epist. U. p. 991 — MM. Bit epMle U ft aiicnfalft rfaftpgody on ft ftobU 
} 0 eU Ambrofte conkl act bHter Umb Im flftcld writ*. Hit «ookpo«HkMu ftr* dcfttiUite of or 
ntw i witkoot tkc cpirti of TertaUiaftf Ike copkMH elrgftftce of LftcUnUiu, tko Uvftijr wit of Jtroto, or 
Ike frftvt ofteri^ of jlttfsttia. 

( 97 } Aocording to tke ditripUao of 8t. B««U (Cftooo IvL), iko roUftUry koAidtlo was /k«r jftftn 
ft nooraer ; /(e« fta {Mwrrr ; Mom Id a proatrate tuta ; aad /bor in ft aUiidiftg poatare. i kire tko 
Ofiginftl (Bevoiidgc, Pandect, ton. U. p. 47—161.) and ft traniialion (Ckftfdoo, Hiftt. dot 6ftcrCBeai, 
tom. ir. p. 219—271.) of the Canooicai Epiitleaof St« BfttiL 
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appear in a mournful and suppliant posture; and that, in the midst 
of the church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, with sighs and 
tears, the pardon of his sins (98). In this spiritual cure, Ambrose 
employed the various methods of mildness and severity. After a 
delay of about eight months, Theodosius was restored to the com- 
munion of the faithful ; and the edict, which interposes a salutary 
interval of thirty days between the sentence and the execution, may 
be accepted as the worthy fruits of his repentance (99). P^terily 
has applauded the virtuous iirmness of the archbishop ; and the 
example of Theodosius may prove the beneficial influence of those 
principles, which could force a monarch, exalted above the appre- 
hension of human punishment, to respect the laws, and ministers, 
of an invisible Judge. “ The prince,” says Montesquieu, “ who is 
“ actuated by the hopes and fears of rtdigion, may be compared to 
“ a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, of his 
“ keeper (100).” The motions of the royai animal will therefore 
depend on the inclination, and interest, of the man who has acquired 
such dangerous authority over him ; and the priest, who holds in 
his hand the conscience of a king, may inflame, or moderate, his 
sanguinary passions. The cause of humanity, and that of persecu- 
tion, hare been asserted, by the same Ambrose, with equal energy, 
and with equal success. 

or After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman world 

' was in the possession of ThcHidosius. He derived from tlie choice 
of Cratian his honourable title to the provinces of the East : he had 
acquired the West by the right of conquest; and the three years, 
which he spent in Italy, were usefully employed to restore the au- 
thority of the laws; and to correct the abuses, which had prevailed 
with impunity under tlie usurpation of Maximus, and the minority 
of Valentinian. The name of Valentinian was regularly inserted in 
the public acts : but the tender ago, and doubtful faiUi, of the son 
of Justina, appeared to re«iuire the- prudent care of an orthodox 
guardian ; and his specious ambition might have excluded the un- 
fgrtunatc youth, without a struggle,' and almost without a murmur, 
from the administration, and even from the inheritance, of the em- 
pire. If Theodosius had consulted the rigid maxims of interest and 
policy, his conduct would have been justifled by his friends ; but 
the generosity of his behaviour on this memorable occasion has 
extorted the applause of his most inveterate enemies. He seated 



The penaore orTbeodosint U lathealicated bj Antir<Mc (low. vi. dc Obit. Theodoi. c. 34. 
p. Attguslio. (de CiviUt. Dei, ir. %.), and Pauliaat (in Vit. Aabroc. c. 24.). Socratet 

ignonol ; Sotoroco (I. vii. c. U3.) concise ; and the copious oamiive of Tbeodoret [t. v. c. 18.] must 
^ used with pri*rautiOD. 

(99) Codex. Theodrx. I. is. lit. xl. leg 13. The date and cirromstances of this law are perplexed 
wHb difficulties ; but I feel tnvself iiiclioed to favour the honest eObrls of Tillcmoot (Hist, des Emp. 
loin. V. p. Til.), and Pag* (Crilira. torn. i. p. 518.). 

(100) Vn prioce qoi ame ta religion, et qui la crainl, est uo lion qni cede 8 U main qui le Oatie, 
00 8 la voix qui Tapaisc. Esprit dcs Loix, I. xxiv, c. % 
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Valentinian on the throne of Milan ; and, without stipulating any 
present or future advantages, restored him to the absolute dominion 
of all the provinces from which he had been driven by the arms of 
Maximus. To the restitution of his ample patrimony, Theodosius 
added the free and generous gift of the countries beyond the Alps, 
which his successful valour had recovered from the assassin of 
Gratian (101). Satisfied with the glory which he had aciiuircHl, by 
revenging the deatli of bis ^nefactor, and delivering Uie VV’est from 
the yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to Constan- 
tinople; and, in the peaceful possession of the East, insensibly re- 
lapsed into his former habits of luxury and indolence. Theoiiosius 
discharged his obligation to tlie brother, he indulged his conjugal 
tenderness to the'sistcr, of Yaientinian : and posterity, which ad- 
mires the pure and singular glory of his elevation, must applaud 
his unrivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justinn did not long survive her return to Italy; 
and, though she beheld Ihc triumph of Theodosius, she was not al- 
lowed to inlluence tlie governnieat of her son (102). The perni- 
cious attachment to the Arian sect, which Yaientinian had imbibed 
from her example and instructions, was soon erased by the lessons 
of a more orthodox education. His growing zeal for the faith of 
Kice, and his Glial reverence fur the character and authority of Am- 
brose, disposed the Catholics to entertain the most favourable opi- 
nion of the virtues of the young emperor of the West (103). They 
applauded his chastity and temperance, his contempt of pleasure, 
his application to business, and his tender alTection for his two sis- 
ters; which could not, however, seduce his impartial C(|uity to pro- 
nounce an unjust sentence against the meanest of his subjects. 
But this amiable youth, before ho had accomplished the twentieth 
year of bis age, was oppressed by domestic treason ; and the empire 
was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes (10k), 
a gallant soldier of the nation of the Franks, held the second rank 
in the service of Gratian. On the death of his master he joined the 
Standard of Theodosius; contributed by his valour and military con- 
duct, to the destruction of the tyrant; and was appointed, after the 
victory, master-general of the armies of Gaul. His real merit, and 
apparent Gdelity, had gained the conGdence both of the prince and 
people; his boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the 

(lOIJ Towto wipl Tov? icaiOnxov iTvxi, ii the niggard pnisn of Zosinnf 

hiiD«-ir (I. hr. p. W7.). Augostio Mja, with »ome happinew of expresMOOf ValeotiDixoain .... 
nkbrricordiMima Tcoeraliooc r«stitaiL 

(103] SoznmeOf I. rii, c. 14. Hit chronology i« very trro&uUr.* 

(103) See Ambrose (lorn. ii. de Obit. Valcntioian. c. 15. p. 1 178. c. 36* &c. p. 1184.]. Whea 
the young rmperor gave an cnlerlaiomcDt, be fuied himself; be refused to see an haodsomo 
actreas, ^c. Since be ordered bis wild beasts to be hilled, it is uugeoeroas in Pliilostorgiiu (1. xi. 
c. 1 .}, to reproach him with the love of that amnsemenl. 

(104) Zotimos (1. iv. p. 775.) praises ibe enemy of Tbeodotina. Bat ho is detested by Socrates 
(1. V. c. 35.], and Orosioj (1. rii. c. 3$.]. 
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troops; and, Biiitat be rras universally esteemed as the pillar of the 
stat^ the bold and crafty Barbarian was secretly detemuDed eitfaec 
to rule, or to ruin, the empire of the West. The important com- 
mands of the army were distributed among the Franks ; the crea- 
tures of Arbogastes were promoted to all the honours and oflioes of 
the civil government; the progress of the conspiracy rmnoved every 
faithful servant from the presence of Valentinian; and the em- 
peror, witiiout power, and without inleiligence, insensibly sunk 
into the precarious and dependent condition of a captive (105). The 
indignation which he expressed, though it might arise only from the 
rash and imf>atient temper of youUi, may be candidly ascribed to 
the generous spirit of a prince, who felt thaOhe was not unworthy 
to reign. He secretly invited the archbishop of Milan to undertake 
the office of a mediator; as the pledge of his sincerity, and the guai<> 
dian of his safety. He contrived to apprise the emperor of the Eart 
of his helpless situation; and he declared, that, unless Theodosius 
could speedily march to his assistance, he must attempt to escape 
from the palace, or rather prison; of Vienna in Gaul, where he had 
imprudently fixed his residence in Uie midst of the hostile faction. 
But the hopes of relief were distant, and doubtful ; and, as every day 
furnished some new provocation, the emperor, without strength or 
counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an immediate contest with his 
powerful general. He received Arbogastes on the throne; and, as 
the count ap|m>ached with some appearance of respect, delivered 
to him a paper, which dismissed him from all hts employments. 
“ My abthority,” replied Arbogastes with insulting coolnras, “ does 

not depend on the smile, or tlie frown, of a monarch ; ” and he 
oontemptuously threw the paper on the ground. The indignant 
monarch snatched at the sword of one of the guards, which he 
struggled to draw from its scabbard ; and it was not without some 
degree of violence that ho was prevented from using the deadly 
weapon against his enemy, or against himself. A few days aflm’ 
this extraordinary quarrel, in which he had exposed his resentment 
and his weakness, the unfortunate Val«itinian was found strangled 
in his apartment; and some pains were employed to disguise the 
manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to persuade the world, that the 
death of the young emperor had been the voluntary effect of his 
own despair (106). His body was conducted with decent pomp to 
the sepulchre of Milan ; and the archbishop pronounced a funeral 
oration to commemorate his virtue, and his misfortunes (107). On 

(103) OregMT of Tnnrt (I. H. t. 9. p. 163. »o iW Tohime of tb« Hlttoritos of Prtnee) hat 

pretenred ■ coriotM (ragmeot of Strlpidot AlnnadfC) an bitiorita far Aorr Ttlotblr than biatwtf. 

(106) Ood^roj (DiaMCtat. ad Pbilotlerg. p. 4S9~-434.) hat diligMitlf collected all ibc cireoaa- 

atanoMof Ba tieaib of Taleatloian II. TariaUoDt, a^ tb« tgoortace, of coatenporaiy writon, 

ymjft tbai H «w accret. 

(107) De Obito ▼alcDliaiaD. tom. ii. p. fIT}— 1106. He H forced to apeak a dimeel and 
teare l^gnage t jrac be la aracb bolder tbaa aay liTina, or perbapi $»j other ecdeiiasUCf wooU 
bare dared to be. 
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this occasion, the humanity of Ambrose tempte<l him to make a sin- 
gular breach in his theological system; and to comfort the weeping 
sifters of Valentinian, by the lirm assurance, that their pious bro- 
ther, though he had not received the sacrament of baptism, was in- 
troduced, without diniculty, into the mansions of eternal bliss(108). 

The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared tho success of his 
ambitious designs : and the provincials, in whose breasts every sen- t u. 
tiinent of patriotism or loyalty was extinguislied, expected, with • 

tame resignation, the unknown master, w liom the choice of a Frank 
might place on the Imperial throne. But some remains of pride 
and prejudice still opposed the elevation of Arliogastes liimseH; and 
the judicious Barbarian thought it more advisable to reign under the 
name of some dependent Homan. He bestowed the purple on 
the rhetorician Eugenius (100) ; whom he had already raised from 
tho place of his domestic secretary, to the rank of master of the 
oliices. In the course both of his private and public service, the 
count had always approved the atlachmi'st and abilities of Eugenius; 
his learning and eloquence, 8upported>by tho gravity of his manners, 
recommended him to the esteem of the people; and the reluctance, 
with which he seemed to ascend the throne, may inspire a favour- 
able prejudice of his virtue and moderation. The ambassadors ot 
tho new emperor were immediately dispatched to the court of 
Theodosius, to communicate, with affected grief, the unfortunate 
weident of the death of Valentinian; and, without mentioning the 
name of Arbogastes, to request, that the monarch of the East would 
embrace, as his lawful colleague, the respectable citizen, who had 
obtained tho unanimous suffrage of the armies and provinces of the 
AVest (110). Tlieodosius was justly provoked, that the i>erridy of a 
Barbarian sltould have destroyed, in a moment, the labours, and tho 
fruit, of his former victory ; and he was excited by the tears of his 
beloved wife (111), to revenge the fate of her unhappy l»rolher, and 
once more to assert by arms the violated majesty of the throne. 

But as the second conquest of tlie West was a task of difficulty and 
danger, he dismissed, with splendid presents, and an ambiguous 
answer, the ambassadors of Eugenius ; and almost two years w'cro 
consimied in the preparations of the civil war. Before he formed 
any decisive rusolutiou, tlie pious emperor was anxious U> discover 



(108) Srr c. SI. p. 1188. c. TS. p. lltS. Oain Clwnloa (Hiit. iW Samam, loau I. p. fS.;, 
owns ih«l 8t. AmbroM most slreouotulj nuintaias 1 U 0 indisp$$itakU nccesdity of b^plino, laboon to 
reconcile the coDtredictioo. 

(100) Ovem itbi Ciprmtntft fomnltim delrgpnt oxvl, 

i$ tho oonU'mptuoat expreuioo of CUodiao |iv. Cods. Hob. 74.). Eugmios proftimed Cbrutianity \ 
bot bis secret aluchiDenl to Pagioism (Socomen, I. sii. e. n. Philosiorg. I. li. C. 3.) is pcobaUe 
in B grammariae, and weald secure tbe friendsbip ofZo<iiimia (1. W. p. 276, 277.). 

(110) Zosiimss (I. it. p. 278.) meotioos this ttntessy; but he U diverted bj anotber storj ftosB 
relating tbe event. 

(111) Ivvcratpa^rv to^tov ra3t)l0( t5 t'ov a-Js^tpov 

Zosim. I. tv. p. 277. Be afterwards ujs (p. 280.), that Galla died in childbed ) and li»li«ates^ (hat 
tbe afOiciion of ber busbond was extreme, but short. 
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the will of Heaven; and as Uic progress of .Christianity had si- 
lenced the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian 
monk, who possessed, in the opinion of the age, the gift of miracles, 
and the knowledge of futurity. Eutropius, one of the favourite 
eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for Alexandria, 
from whence he sailed up the Mile as far as the city of Lycopolis, 
or of Wolves, in the remote province of Thebais (112). In the 
neighbourhood of that city, and on the summit of a lofty mountain, 
the holy John (113) had constructed, with his own hands, an humble 
cell, in which he had dwelt above fifty years, without opening his 
door, without seeing the face of a woman, and without tasting any 
food that had been prepared by fire, or any human art. Five days 
of the week he spent in prayer and meditation ; but on Saturdays 
and Sundays he regularly opened a small window, and gave 
audience to the crowd of suppliants who successively flowed from 
evWy part of the Christian world. The eunuch of Theodosius ap- 
proached the window with respectful stops, proposed his questions 
concerning the event of the oivil war, and soon returned with a 
favourable oracle, which animated the courage of the emperor by the 
assurance of a bloody, but infallible, victory (114). The accom- 
plishment of the prediction was forwarded by all the means that 
human prudence could supply. The industry of the two master- 
generals, Stilicho and Timasius, was directed to recruit the 
numbers, and to revive the discipline, of the Roman legions. The 
formidable troops of Barbarians marched under (he ensigns of their 
national chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and the Goth, who 
gazed on each other with mutual astonishment, were enlisted in 
the service of the same prince; * and the renowned Alaric acquired, 
in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of the art of war, which 
be afterwards so fatally exerted fur the destruction of Rome (115). 

The emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his general 

(11^) LycnfMtlis the modem Sint, or O«iot, t town of Saul, abont the giu of 8L I>coU, whkih 
drivof a profiUiblo trade with the kingdom of Seonaar, am) )iaa a rorr eoareBieDl fonntaiD. *‘cujns 

pota iigoa vlrgioiiatii eripiuntnr.** See p'AQrillr, Description de T^ypte, p. 181. Abolfe^i 
Deacript. dSgtpt. p. l4., and the corioas AnoolatiotK, p. 25. W. of bis editor Miebaetis. ** 

(113) Thu Life of John of Lycopolis is diiacrilted by his two frtendt, Bufioot (1. ii. e. i. p« 449.)* 
•fid Palladios (Hist. Lausiac. c. 43. p. 738.) in Rosweyde s great Colleciioo of ibe TiUe Patnun. 
Tillemont (Mom. Ecclt^. tom. x. p. 718. 720.) hat settled the chronology. 

(114) So«oifken* I. vii. c. 22. Clandiau (in Buirop. I. I. 312.) mentk>ot the mnneb't jotirttey i but 
be most contcmptaously derides the Egyptian dreams, and the oracle* of the Nile. 

(115) Zoaimus, I. ir, p. 280. Socrates. I. rii. 10. Alaric bimicU [de Bell. Getloo, 524.) dwell* 
with more com(daccncy on hit early exploiu against the Romafis. 

.... Tot Aogutto* Hebro qoi leste'ftigaTi. 

• Tet big Tfinity oould scarcely have proved thispltirolirT of Dying emperors. 



* Gibbon has embodied the picturesquo venoa 
of Claudian : ~ 

.... Nec tanlii dissona linguis 
Tnrba, oec armorutn coin diversior unqiiani 
Counuxil popalut; totam |«ler undique secum 
■overat Auroram ; miatit hie Colchus IbcHs, 



Uic mitra velalut Arabs, htc crioe decoro 
Armeuiot, hie picU Saccs, fucataque Modus, 
Uic gemmala fiig^r tentoria fixerat Indus. 

De Udd. Stil. i. 154. 
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Arbogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and misfortune of 
Maximus, how dangerous it might prove to extend the line of de- 
fence against a skilful antagonist, who was free to press, or to 
suspend, to contract, or to multiply, his various methods of 
attack (116). Arbogastes fixed his station on the confines of Italy ; ^t.s. 
the troops of Theodosius were permitted to occupy, without re- 
sistance, the provinces of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps : and even the passes of the mountains were negligently, or 
perhaps artfully, abandoned, to the bold invader. He descended 
from the hills, and beheld, with some astonishment, tlie formidable 
camp of the Gauls and Germans, that covered with arms and tents 
the open country, which extends to the walls of Aquileia, and the 
banks of the Frigidus (117), or Cold River (118). This narrow 
theatre of the war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Hadriatic, 
did not allow much room for the operations of military skill ; the 
spirit of Arbogastes would have disdained a pardon; his guilt 
extinguished the hope of a negotiation : and 'fheodosius was im- 
patient to satisfy his glory and revenge, by the chastisement of the 
assassins of Valentinian. >Vithout weigliing the natural and arti- 
ficial obstacles that opposed his eflbrts, the emperor of tlic EBst im- 
mediately attacked the fortifications of his rivals, assigned the post 
of honourable danger to the Goths, and cherished a secret wish, 
that the bloody conflict might diminish the pride and numbers of 
the conquerors. Ten thousand of those auxiliaries, and Bacuriiis,' 
general of the Iberians, died bravely on the field of battle. But tlie 
victory was not purchased by their blood; the Gauls maintained 
their advantage; and the approach of night protected the disorderly 
flight, or retreat, of the troops of Theodosius. The cmi>oror retired 
to the adjacent hills; where he passed a disconsolate night, without 
sleepi without provisions, and without hopes (119); except that 
strong assurance, which, under the most desperate circumstances, 
the independent mind may derive from the contempt of fortune and 
of life. The triumph of Eiigenius was celebrated by the insolent 
and dissolute joy of his camp ; whilst the active and vigilant Arbo- 
gastes secretly detached a considerable body of troops to occupy the 

(1 16) Claiuliaa (ia tv. Cout. Honor. 77, &c.) coutrutU the niliury pUo» of Uio two ufurpcit 

.... N’oriUt auderf priorom 
SuAtlebat ; caotuniqoe daliant ricntpla coqaentca. 

Hie Dova moliri pnitcops : hie qo^erere tiita 
Providtu. Hie (^ii ; eollcctit viriboa U)e. 

Hie vagus excurrena; bic ioira claualra rcductna} 

Hiasimilca, acd niorlc pares 

(117] The Frigidua, a amall, though nenorahlc, atream >o the country of GoreU, now called the 
Vipao, lalla into the SonliKs, or Liaonio, above Aqoileia, aome nilea from dn* Hadriatic. Sec D'An* 
villc't ancient and modern mapa, and the Italia Aniiqna of Clnvcrina (tooi. i. p. 168.). 

(118} CUndian’a wll ia intolerable : the aoow waa dyed red; the cold river smoked; and the 
channel must have been choked with carcasses if the ciirrcol bad not been awelled with blood. 

(119) Tbeodorei afhrms, tixal St. John, and St. Philip, appeared to the wakiog, or sleeping, em- 
peror. on horseback, dfr. This is the Hrsl iostaace of apoalolic chivalry, which afterwards b^mo 
to popular in Spain, and in the Cnuades. 
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pawes of the mountains, and to encompass the rear of the Eastera 
army. The dairn of day discovered to Ibo eyes of Theodosios 
the extent and the extremity of his danger : but his apprehensions 
XAure soon dispelled, by a friendly message from the leaders of those 
troops, a^o expressed tlieir inclination to desert the standard of the 
tyrant The honourable and lucrative pesrards, which they sti-i- 
fHilatcd as the price of their perfidy, were granted without hositationf 
and as ink and paper could not eaaily be procured, the emperor 
nubacribed, on his own tablets, Ibe ratification of the treaty. 'I'he 
opirit of his soldiers was revived by this seasonable reinforcement : 
and they again marched, with conGdenoe, to surprise the camp of 
a tyrant, whose principal oflicers appeared to distrust either the 
justioe« or tiie success, of his arras. In the heat of the battle, a 
violent tempest (120), such as is often felt among the Alps, sud- 
denly arose from the East. The army of Theodosius was sheltered 
hy their position horn the impetuosity of the wind, which blew a 
cloud (rf dust in the faces of the enemy, disordered their ranks, 
WTiwted their weapons bom their hands, and diverted, or repell^ 
their ineflectual javelins. This accidental advantage was skMfully 
improved; the violence of the storm was magnifled by the sn- 
perstilious terrors of the Gauls ; and they yielded without ahame 
to the inviaible powers of heaven, who seemed to militate on the 
aide of the pious emperor. His victory was deciaiTe; and the 
'deatba of hia two rivals were distinguished only by the difference of 
their characters. The rhetorician Eugenina, who had aimost 
acquired the dominion of the world, was reduced to implore the 
mercy of the conqueror; and the unrelenting soldiers separated his 
head from his body, as he lay prostrate at tho feet of TheodoaiuSi 
Arbogaates, after the loss of a battle, in which he had discha^ed the 
duties of a soldier and a general, wandered several days among the 
mountains. But when he was convinced that his cause was des- 
perate, and his escape impracticable, tho iutropid Barbarian imitated 
the example of the ancient Romans, and turned his swiwd agaiint 
hie own breast. The fate of the empire was determined in a narrow 
4»rner of Italy ; and tho legitimate successor of the house of Valen- 
tinian embraced the archbishop of Milan, and graciously received 
the submission of the provinces of tho West. Those provinces 
were involved in the guilt of rebellion; while the inflexible cou- 

(120) Tc pmptcr gHMis ArpaiWi idooU* prooeOU 

ObruH adrenu aci« ; n^olutaqve tela 
Veriil iu auctom, et tur$)ioe repnlit hwta*. 

0 tlnim dilcete Doo, eui fa»dit ab anlrk 
, Adua amatM b^aaai ; cai mllitat Atbart 

Bt conjarali Taaiani ad dftca aaoti, 

thcHtbaKMM Kaeiikf Cbudiaa (ia iU. Com. Bobot. OS, &c. A.D. 396.) arcalkfed bjhitcontOD- 
pwariaa, Augustin and Oroaiu; «bo tuppreas the Pagan deit; of Jbilus; and add tooM circtiai- 
stanocf from the information of cyoaitnesMa. M'ithin four monthi after the Tictofy, it was oon- 
pared bj Ambrose to the nuraooloua viclories of Voaa and Joahoa* 
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rage of Ambrose alone bad resisted the claims of successful usurp<- 
ation. With a manly freedom, which might have been fatal to 
any other subject, the archbishop rejected the gifts of £ugenius,* 
declined his correspondence, and withdrew himself from Milan, to 
avoid the odious presence of a tyrant; whose downfall he predicted 
in discreet and ambiguous language. The merit of Ambrose was 
applauded by the conqueror, who secured the attachment of the 
people by his alliance with tlie church : and the clemency of Theo- 
dosius is ascribed to the humane intercession of the archbishep of 
Milan (I'at). , - . , 

o After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as well as the authoritf, 
of Theodosius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the inhabitants 
of the Roman world. The experience of his past conduct euooo- 
raged the most pleasing expectations of his future reign; and the 
age of the emperor, which did not exceed lifty years, seemed to ex- 
tend the prospect of the public felicity. His death, only four months 
idler his victory, was considered by the people as an unforeseen 
•nd fatal event, which destroyed, in a moment, the hopes of the 
rising generation. But the indulgence of ease and luxury had so- 
cretly nourished the principles of disease (122). The strength of 
Theodosius was unable to support the suddeu and violent transition 
from the palace to tiie camp; and the increasing symptoms of a 
dropsy announced the B|>eedy dissolution of the emperor, 'llie opi- 
nion, and perhaps the interest, of tho public had confirmod the divi- 
sion of the Eastern and Western empires ; and tho two royal youths, 
Arcadius and Honorius, who had already obtained, from the ten- 
derness of their father, tlie title Of Augustus, were destined to fill 
the tlirones of Coutanlinople and of Rome. Those princes were 
not permitted to ^re the danger and glory of the civil war (123); 
but as soon as Theodosius liad triumphed over his unworthy rivals, 
he caUed his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of the vio- 
iory, and to receive the sceptre of llte West from the bands of he 
dying father. The arrival of Honorius at Milan was widcomed by 
a splendid mdubition of Urn games of the Circus; and die emperiNr, 



Tb« mnM of UiU ei«l wtr tfofttbered fran AbUok (lam. U. Epiit. fiii. p. IMS.), Pau> 
Jintis (in Vil. AmbiM. c. Auguslio (de CiviUt. v. M.j, Omtiua (I. vit. c. 3S.], Soiomen 

Tii. c. M.), Tbriodoml (i. 'v. e. M.), losimut (I. »*. p. 381, 383.], Clandiaa (is iii. <>di. Hot. 

Ib IT. Com. Hod. aod Um cbrooidm pubtubml by Scoliger. 

(133) TbU dtaeBM>, ascribed by SiWntrs (I. v. e. 36.) lo the faiJguc^ of war, U rripretcQlcd by Phi- 
iottorgloaH' ^*0 ** tbe«CMof «loib aad lotompermoov ^ for wkteb P^Um miU bim ob ia« 
padMt liar (Codafn^, Diaaart. p. U8.). 

(133) Zosimus aapposos, that ibo boy HoBorioa acconipaniod bh fallier (1. iv. p.380.). Tel ihe 
d|Malo ftaifrabaat peeiofa veto U aH tbat ftatury would ^low to a ooDionporBry pool ; wbo dcorly 
<lc«criboa &e emperor'a rofaMU •Ad ibo ionra^ of Uoaorlaa, «/kar ibe (CUtuUan ia Ui. 

Coos. 7$— 135.]. 



* AftiofiittMi wd kli eflaporor bad openly «o> aaem fcfl, aad porlM|MaemMvlMtfbitelfbl,OB tkia 
poood Ibe Pagao pony, according to Anbroao rrtDarbable re-aeUoa in fafoar ofPagaoimB ; but 
and Aagnaiin. See Le Beoa, t. .40. Beognot compare p. 1 10. — M. 

(Hiitoiro do k Deftnetion dn Paganiame) it 



Death of 
Tbeodoaiuf, 
A. D. 335. 
lao. IT. 
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though he was oppressed by the weight of his disorder, contributed 
by his presence to the public joy. But the remains of his strength 
were exhausted by tlie painful effort, which he made, to assist at 
the spectacles of the morning. Honorius supplied, during the rest 
of the day, the place of his father; and the great Tlieodosius ex- 
pired in the ensuing night. Notwithstanding the recent animosities 
of a civil war, his death was universally lamented. The Barbarians, 
whom he had vanquished, and the churchmen, by whom he had 
been subdued, celebratiMl, with loud and sincere applause, tlie qua- 
lities of the dcccasixl emperor, which appeared the most valuable in 
their eyes. The Homans were terrified by the impending dangers 
of a feeble and divided administration; and every disgraceful mo- 
ment of the unfortunate reigns of Arcadius and Honorius revived 
the memory of their irreparable loss. 

Cortnjitioii of In tlie faithful picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his imper- 
“■ fections have not been dissembled ; the act of cruelty, and tlie habits 
of indolence, which tarnished the glory of one of the greatest of the 
Roman princes. An historian, perpetually adverse to tlic fame of 
Theodosius, has exaggerated his vices, and their pernicious effects; 
he boldly asserts, that every rank of subjects imitated the effeminate 
manners of their sovereign ; that every species of corruption polluted 
the course of public and private life ; and that the feeble restraints 
of order and decency were insufficient to resist the progress of that 
degenerate spirit, which sacrifices, without a blush, the considera- 
tion of duty and interest to the base indulgence of sloth and ap- 
petite (12-V). Tlie complaints of contemporary writers, who deplore 
the increase of luxury, and depravation of manners, are commonly 
expressive of their peculiar temper and situativi- There are few 
observers, who possess a clear and comprehensive view of the re- 
volutions of society; and who are capable of discovering the nice 
and secret springs of action, which impel, in the same uniform di- 
rection, the blind and capricious passions of a multitude of indivi- 
duals. If it can be affirmed, with any degree of truth, that the 
luxury of the Romans was more shameless and dissolute in the 
reign of Theodosius than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of 
Augustus, the alteration cannot be ascribed to any beneficial im- 
provements, which had gradually increased tlie stock of national 
riches. A long period of calamity or decay must have checked the 
industry, and diminished the wcaltli, of the people; and their pro- 
fuse luxury must have been tlie result of that indolent despair, 
whicli enjoys the present hour, and declines tlie thoughts of futurity. 
The uncertain condition of their property discouraged the subjects of 
Theodosius from engaging in those useful and laborious underta- 
kings which require an immediate expense, and promise a slow and 

( 134 ) Zoiimiu, 1. IT. p. 344 . ' 
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distant advantage. Tlie frequent examples of ruin and desolation 
tempted them not to spare the remains of a patrimony, which might, 
every hour, become the prey of the rapacious Goth. And the mad 
prodigality which prevails in the confusion of a shipwreck, or a 
siege, may serve to explain the progress of luxury amidst the mis- 
fortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The efleminate luxury, wliich infected the manners of courts The iD^Dlrj 
and cities, had instilled a secret and destructive poison into the 
camps of the legions ; and their degeneracy has l>ccn marked by the 
pen of a military writer, w ho had accurately studied the genuine and 
ancient principles of Roman discipline. It is the just and imjiortant 
observation of Vegetius, that the infantry w'as invariably covered 
with defensive armour, from the foundation of the city, to the reign 
of the emperor Gratian. Tlic relaxation of discipline, and the disuse 
of exercise, rendered t^c soldiers less able, and less w illing, to sup- 
port tlie fatigues of the service; they complained of the weight of 
tlic armour, which they seldom wore; and they successively ob- 
tained the permission of laying aside both their cuirasses and their 
helmets. The heavy weapons of their ancestors, the short sword, 
and tlic formidable pilum, which had subdued the world, insensibly 
dropped from their feeble hands. As the use of the shield is incom- 
patiblo witli tliat of the bow, they reluctantly marched into the 
field ; condemned to sufTer, eitlicr the pain of wounds, or the igno- 
miny of flight, and always disposed to prefer tlie more shameful 
alternative. The cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, 
bad felt tlie benefits, and adopted tlie use, of defensive armour ; 
and, as they excelled in the management of missile weapons, they 
easily overwhelmed the naked and trembling legions, whose heads 
and breasts were cxi>osed, without defence, to the arrows of the 
Barbarians. The loss of armies, the destruction of cities, and tbb 
dishonour of the Roman name, ineflectually solicited the successors 
of Gratian to restore tlie helmets and cuirasses of tlie infantry. 

The enervated soldiers abandoned their own, and the public, de- 
fence ; and their pusillanimous indolence may be considered as tlie 
immediate cause of the downfall of the empire (12o). 

I . 

(11$) de Re Militari, I. i. c. 10. Th« aeries of eaJanitiott ubich bo markx, coinjw'l u> 

to b«licv«, Uiat tho i/fro, to v bom he dedicaUa bU book^ U tbc laat aod moat iDgloriooa of tbc Ta. 

Uolioiarf. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Final Dfstraefion of Fagaofsm. — Introdnrtfon of the Worsliip of Saints, and Relics, 
aiB4M>g Ibe Cbritfian. 

The rain of Paganisni, rn (he age of Theodosios, is pqrhaps the 
only example of the total extirpation of any ancient and popular su- 
perstition ; and may therefore deserve to be considered, as a singular 
event in the history of the human mind. The Christians, more 
especially the clergy, bad impatiently supported the prudent delays 
of Constantine, and (he equal toleration of the elder Valehtinian ; 
nor coaid they deem their conquest perfect or secure, as long as 
their adversaries were permitted to exist. The influence which 
Ambrose and his brethren had acquired over the youth of Gratiau, 
and the piety of Theodosius, Was employed to infuse the maxims of 
persecution into the breasts of their Imperial proselytes. Two 
8]>ecioii8 principles of religious jurisprudence were established, from 
whence they deduced a direct and rigorous conclusion, against the 
subjects of the empire, who still adhered to the ceremonies of their 
ancestors : that the magistrate is, in some measure, guilty of the 
crimes which he neglects to prohibit, or to punish ; arid, that the 
idolatrous worship of fabulous deities, and real da<mons, is the most 
abominable crime against the supreme majesty of the Creator. The 
laws of Moses, and the examples of Jewish history (1), were hastily, 
perhaps erroneously, applied, by the clergy, to the mild and uni- 
versal reign of Christianity (2). The zeal of the emperors was ex- 
cited to vindicate their own honour, and that of (he Deity : and the 
temples of the Roman world were subverted, about sixty years after 
Ric conversion of Constantine. 

From the age of Numa, to the reign of Gratian, the Romans pr(y 
served the regular succession of the several colleges of the sacerdotal 
order (3). Fifteen Poihtffs exercised their Supreme jurisdiction 
over all things, and persons, (hat were consecrate to the service of 
the gods; and the various questions which perpetually arose in a 
loose and traditionary system, were submitted to the judgment of 
tht'ir holy tribunal. Fiften grave and learned Aueuits observed the 
face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions of heroes, according 

(1) SU Ambroto (lom. ii. de Obii. Tboo«ioft. p. 1908.] eiprMslj praisos aod reconneadt the toal 
(>r Josiab in tbt» dcflraction of idnUtrT. Tho language of Julin* Firmicat Maternut on the came 
^ubjecrldeErrorr Profan. Rdig. p. 461. edit. Gronov.] h pioutU inhoman. Nee Clio jubet (the 
Nosaic Law) (nrei, nee fratri, et per amatam conjagem gladium vimlicem dncil, dfc. 

. (9) Itav1e]{(om. H. p. 406. in bi« ConineuUire Philosophiqop) joitifiet, nod limita^ tbeuc lotolerMt 
iawi btr the temporal reign of Jeborab over ibe Jews. The attempt la taodable. 

(3) See the onllinea of the Roman kii'rarchf in Cioero (de Legibut, ii. 7, 8.), Livy (i. 90.), Dio* 
nvsius IlalicamaxeiKis {I. ii. p. 119 — 199. edit. Hudson], Beaufort (RepuLliquc Romaioe, tom. i. 
P- f— »nd Moyle (toI. i, p. lO^SS.). The Uit U the work of an Ragliak Whig, ai well as of a 
Roman antiquary. 
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to the flight of hird^. Fifteen keepers of tlie Sybilline books (their 
name of Quixdecemvirs was derived from their number) occasion* 
ally consulted the history of future, and, as it should seem, of con- 
tingent, events. Sii Vestals devoted tlieir virginity to the guard 
of the sacred Are, and of Uie nnknown pledges of the duration of 
Kome; which no mortal had been sulTered fo behold witli impu- 
nity (k). Seven Epelus prepared the table of the gods, conducted 
the solemn procession, ahd regulated the ceremonies of the annual 
festival. The tliree Flamess of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, 
were considered as the peculiar ministers of the three most power- 
ful deities,, who watched over the fate of Rome and of the universe. 
The Ki.vu of the Sacmpices represented tlie person of Numa, and of 
his successors, in the religious functions, w hich could be performed 
only by royal hands. The confraternities of the Saluns, the Lu- 
PERCAL.S, etc., practised such rites, as might extort a smile of con- 
tempt from every reasonable man, with a lively confidence of re- 
commending themselves to the favour of the immortal gods. The 
authority, which the Roman priests had formerly obtained in the 
counsels of the republic, was gradually abolished by the establish- 
ment of monarchy, and tlie removal of the seat of empire. But 
the dignity of their sacred character was still protected by the laws 
and manners of their country; and they still continued, more espe- 
cially tlie college of pontiffs, to exercise in the capital, and some- 
times in tlie provinces, the rights of their ecclesiastical and civil 
jurisdiction. Their robes of pur|>le, chariots of state, and sump- 
tuous entertainments, attracted the admiration of the people ; and 
lliey received, from the consecrated lands, and tho public revenue, 
an ample stipend, which liberally supported tlie splendour of the 
priesthood, and all the expenses of the religious worship of the state. 
As the service of tlio altar was not incompatible with the com- 
mand of armies, the Romans, after their consulships aud triumphs, 
aspired lo Uie place of pontiff, or of augur; tho seats of Cicero (5) 
and Pumpey were filled, in the fourth century, by the most illus- 
trious nicmhcrs of the senate ; and the dignity of their birth reflected 
additional splendour on their sacerdotal character. The fifteen 
priests, who compQsed the college of pontiffs, enjoyed a more dis- 
tinguished rank as the companions of their sovereign; and the 
Christian emperors condescended to accept the robe and ensigns. 



(4) Th«M aii4 ptrhaps Bubals huft Urtli lo mfoM fiMti aiKl coftjoc- 

II fRemt proboblf, tlittl ibe PaUidittM wbb a mwll statM (thivo rahita and a half high) of 
Wainra, witk a Uac« aod tlMafT; iImi U waa oaaaUy iaolaaed ia a «ar^, or barrel; aod tbal a 
aimilar barrel «a« plactHl b; ila tide, to diaooncert carkMitj, or aacriirgr. Srr Mcarriae (Coa* 
nroi. aar 1 m ipilroa d'O^ide, taa. i. p. 60—44.), asd Lip^a (toai. Hi. p. 410. do Taata, dtc. 
€. 10 .). 

($1 Ooaro frankly (ad Al U eams 1. U. Bpiat. 1.), or rndirrctlf fad PaniUer. 1. xr. Kpist. I.], 
eoplbau that tko Aatpnrofa la tbo aaprenw objoot of hia wiabra. Pliay la prrmd to tread to tke 
foouirpa of Pie— {I. iv. B^at 4.K ntl ^ traditioa Bt^bi be oontiaaed from biatory, and 

marbles. 
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which were appropriated to the office of supreme pontiff. But 
when Gradan ascended the throne, more scrupulous, or more en- 
liahtened, he sternly rejected those profane symbols (6) ; applied to 
tSe service of the state, or of the church, the revenues of Uic priests 
and vestals: abolished their honours and immunities; anddissolv^ 
the ancient fabric of Koman superstition, which was supported by 
Uie opinions, and habiU, of eleven hundr^ yeare. Paganism was 
still the constitutional religion of the senato. The hall, or temple, 
in which tliey assembled, was adorned by the statoc and altar of 
Victory (7) ; a majestic female standing on a globe, with flowing gw- 
menls, expanded wings, and a crown of laurel in her outstretched 
Iiand (8). The senators were sworn on tho altar of the goddess, to 
observe the laws of the emperor and of the empire; and a solemn 
offering of w ine and incense was the ordinary prelude of their public 
deliberations (9). Tho removal of this ancient monument was the 
only injury which Constantius had offerc^ to Uie superstition of tho 
Romans. The altar of Victory was again restored by Julian, tole- 
rated by Valcntinian, and once more banished from the senate by 
the zeal of Gratian (10). But the emperor yet spart^ the statues of 
the gods which were exposed to the public veneration : four hun^- 
dred and twenty-four temples, or chapels, still remained to satisfy 
the devotion of Uic people; and in every quarter of Rome the de- 
licacy of Uic Christians was offended by the fumes of idolatrous sa- 
crifice (11). 

uiioo of Bui Christians formed the least numerous party in the senate 

ih'»'°”i»for of i^ome (12) ; and it was only by their absence, that they could 

thr altar of , i, .1 nMa r\f a 02111 



Victory. 
. D. 



express their dissent from the legal, though profane, acU of a Pagau 
majority. In that assembly, Uie dying embers of freedom vvere, 
for a moment, <fOvivcd and inflamed by the breath of fanaticism. 
Four respectable deputations were successively voted to the Impe- 
rial court (13), to represent the grievances of the priesthood and the 
senate; ajid to solicit the restoration of tho altar of Victory. Tho 
conduct of this important business was entrusted to tho eloquent 



(6) ZosimtM, 1. Iv. p. 249 , 256. I baw aopprcMril Iho foolish puD aboiU Pontifex mA Mazimut. 

(7) Tbia lUliie via lraoa]»orlcd from Tarrn*tim to Romt', plao^ Id il* Cvn'a ■/u/w by CMir, and 

dccoralrtl hr Atmiialoa wllb iho apoiUof . 

(8) Pmtlcnliua (I. il. In initio) haa dratsn a v^ry aatkwanl portrait of Victory; tnil the cunoui 
nUcr will obuln moro rtliafhclion from Moniraocoa'a AnllqnUica (loan. 1. p. S4l.>. 

{9) See Soctonius (in Auguat. c. 35.) and the Exonlium of Pliny a Panegyric. 

(to) Theae facia are matnally allow^ by the two advrtcates, SymmaChua and Ambtw. 

( 11 ) Tho iVolifia Urbitf more recent than Conalanlinc, doea not find one Cbritlian chorch 
worthy to be namet) unoog the wUficca of the city. Ambroso (tom. M. Epiat. ivii. p. 82S.) deptow 
Ibe public acandala of Rome, which cooUnoally oQcodcd the ey es, the cara, and the ooatriU of ih« 



lamnui. i • _l -i 

(12) Ambroao ropealodly affirma, in coniradictioa to common sense, (Moyle i woras, vol. ii. 
p. 147.), that the Christians had a majority in the senate. 

(13) The firit (A. D. 382.) to Gratian, who refosed them andiencc. The ucond (A.,D. 384.) to 
ValcnlioiaB, when the field was disputed by Symmachas and Ambrose. The lAird (A. D. 388] to 
Tb.*odosius; and the fourth (A. D. 392.) to Va)cDVinian. Lardoer (Hesthen TcsUmonics, vol. ia. 
p. 372—399.) fairly represents tbo whole transaction. 
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Symmachus (14], a wealthy and noble senator, who united the sa- 
cred characters of pontiff and augur, with the civil dignities of pro- 
consul of Africa, and praefect of the city. The breast of Symmachus 
was animated by the warmest zeal for the cause of expiring Pagan- 
ism ; and his religious antagonists lamented the abuse of his genius, 
and the inefllcacy of his moral virtues (15]. The orator, whose 
petition is extant to the emperor Valcntinian, was conscious of the 
difficulty and danger of the office which he had assumed. He cau- 
tiously avoids every topic which might appear to reflect on the re- 
ligion of his sovereign ; humbly declares, that prayers and entreaties 
arc his only arms; and artfully draws his arguments from the 
schools of rhetoric, rather titan from those of philosophy. Sym- 
machus endeavours to seduce the imagination of a young prince, 
by dis{)layfng the attributes of the goddess of victory ; he insinuates, 
that the confiscation of the revenues, which were consecrated to the 
service of the gods, was a measure unworthy of his liberal and dis- 
interested character; and he maintains, that the Roman sacrifices 
would be deprived of their force and energy, if they were no longer 
celebrated at the expense, as well as in the name, of Uie republic. 
Even scepticism is made to supply an apology for superstition. The 
great and incomprehensible secret of the universe eludes the inquiry] 
of man. Where reason cannot instruct, custom may bo permitted' 
to guide; and every nation seems to consult the dictates of pru-; 
dcnce, by a faithful attachment to those rites, and opinions, which 
have received the sanction of ages. If those ages have been crowned' 
with glory and prosperity, if the devout people- hAve frequently ob- 
tained the blessings which they have solicited at the altars of the 
gods, it most appear still more advisable to persist in the same salu- 
tary practice ; and not to risk the unknown perils that may attend any 
rash innovations. The test of antiquity and success was applied 
-with singular advantage to the religion of Numa ; and Rome her- 
self, the celestial genius that presided over the fates of the city, is 
introduced by the orator to plead her own cause before the tribunal 
of the emperors. “ Most excellent princes,” says the venerable 
matron, “ fathers of your country I pity and respect my age, which 
“has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted course of piety. Since 
“ I do not repent, permit me to continue in the practice of my an- 
“ cient rites. Since I am born free, allow me to enjoy my doniestic 
“ institutions. This religion has reduced the world under my laws. 

{t4j Svmmachot, wlio wt» »»lh all the civil aotl ucerdolal honourt, represfnied (b« 

mfXTor nndcr iliMwo characur* of Pontiftx Maximut^ and Prinetp* Setaiui, So« ihe prtfud 
iaicriptioo al lh« buad of bis works.* 

(IS) At il any ooo, aay* PnadcnliDs (in Symmacb. i. 639.], fbould dijs in ibn rood wilb an 
inatninit'nt of gold and ivory. Even saiols, and polemic taitrU, treat tbi* adversary »iib reapoct 
aad civilily. • 

• M. Bcngnnt has made it donblful, wbciber Symowebos was inoro Oian Pontifei Major. Dcslmc- 
tioD do PagautsOic, vol. i. p. 439. — M. 
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** These rites hare repelled Haonibal from Ihe city, and Uie Gaols 
“ from the capitol. Were my grey hairs reserved for soch intoler- 
able disgrace'? I am ignorant of the new system, that I am re- 
“ quirod to adopt; bat 1 am welt assured, that the torrectioii of old 
age is always an aneratefot and ignaminioos offlot' (16).” The 
fears of the people supplied what the discretion of the orator had 
Buppressed; and the calamities, which afflicted, or threatened, the 
, decUoing empire, were unaninMusly imputed, by Ute Pagans, to the 

new religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

ConvPrcloD of But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the firm 
AD^'ik, dexterous opposition of the archbishop of Milan ; who fortified 
the emperors against the fallacious eloquence of the advocate oil 
Rome. In this controversy, Ambrose condescends to speak the 
language of a philosopher, and to a^, with some contempt, why it 
should be thought necessary to introduce an imaginary and invisible 
power, as the cause of tho% victories, which Avere sufficiently ex- 
plained by the valour and discipline of Uie legions. He justly de- 
rides the absurd reverence for antiquity, which could only tend to 
discourage the improvements of art, and to replungc the human ra<» 
into their original barbarism. From thence graduiJIy rising to a 
more lofty and theological tone, he pronounces, that Christianity 
alone is the doctrine of truth and salvation ; and that every mode of 
Polytheisra conducts its deluded votaries, through the paths of error, 
to the abyss of eternal perdition (17). Arguments like these, when 
they wore suggested by a favourite bishop, had power to prevent 
the restoration of the altar of Victory; but the same arguments fell, 
vrith much more energy and effect, from the mouth of a conqueror; 
and the gods of antiquity were dragged in triumph at the (^ariot- 
whccls of 'rheodosius (18) . In a full meeting of the senate, the em- 
peror proposed, according to the forms of the republic, the impor- 
tant question, M'hethcr the worship of Jupiter, or that of Christ, 
ahould bo the religion of the Romans?* The liberty of suffrages, 

(If) Sff« the finr>fourth aT the tetih bn(4k of SrMAftfthcK. In tbti Ibrnimtl dhpoallioB 
bis t(AD In)oLj of KpisUeSf be iaiUloti the jotin^^er rltujr; ridi aatl florid style he w«i 
posetl, by hi* frieoiU, to ctjual or eierf (Marrob. diurnal. 1. c. i.). But the InYunaucy of Sja)* 
•naebiu ennsitta of bam*o Icavei, ixiiboat fr«iU, and even wilbaut 0owen. fkiw facto, few 
aeotiuienu, cati lie extracted from Li« ve/boM corrrsj'oodeaci*. 

(17] See Arahroso [lorn. H. Epist. xvii. xviH.p. — 833.|* Tbr- former of the*e cpiiftlcs is a abort 

Caution ; the iaUer ii a lonnxl rofdy lo the polios or Ukel of Symmaobos. The same ideas are 
more ceiMuasly cx{>ress<‘d ju ibe ptxdry, if it may dcscr\T that name, of Prud>'ntiu$ ; who comtfosed 
his lAAO ifooki against Symmachus (A. D. 404.] while that senator was still alive. It is whimsical 
cdoiirIi, that MoDtcw)iiieu (CoDsUk'rations, &c. r. xix. lom. iii. p. 487.] slimtld overlook the two 
^fcwscd antagociisto of Synimackiis ; and amiiee bimself with doacaotiog oo ilie more renoie and 
l»direet ooDfulations of Oroaios, St. Augnatin, and Sahriao. 

(l&i See Biurlontius (in Symmat-L. I. i. p. S4S, &c.). The ChrisUan agrees with the Pagan Zoai- 
■lus (l.'iv p. ‘28S.], In plariag ihia viaH. of Theodoaina aAcr the meond dvll war. geaiini bia victor 
emle Tyranoi (U i. p. 410.). Bat tho lima and drcaautairaai are better aoiied lo hU fint trima|ib. 



* M. Deagnot [in his Hi*U»lredc la Devlruciinn It it very mnarkahle, tlut 7.n«imus and Pnideo- 
dn Paganisme en Occident, i. p. 483 — 488.), tins conenr In asserting the fket oflbe qneslioo 
questtoiis, altogether, the truth of this statement, being folcmuly deliberated by the senate, tHoogh 
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which he afTected to allow, was destroyed by the hopes and fears 
that liis presence inspired ; and the aihitrary exile of Symmachus 
was a recent admonition, that it might be dangerous to appose the 
wishes of tho monarch. On a regular division of the senate, Ju- 
piter was condemned and degraded by the sense of a very large ma- 
jority; and it is rather surprising, lliat any members should be 
found bold onougli to declare, by their speeches and votes, that 
they were still attached to the interest of an abdicated deity (19). 
Thti hasty conversion of the senate must bo attributed either to su- 
pernatural or to sordid motives; and many of these reluctant pro- 
ael)’tes betrayed, on every favourable occasion, their secret disposi- 
tion to throw aside tiie mask of odious dissimulation. But they 
were gradually fixed in Uio new religion, as the cause of the ancient 
became more hopeless; the]^yielded to the authority of the emperor, 
to the fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of their wives and 
children (20), who were instigated and governed by the clergy of 
Rome and the monks of the East. Tlie edifying example of die 
Anician family was soon imitated by the rest of Uie nobility; tho 
Bassi, the Panllini, Uio Gracchi, embraced the Christian religion ; 
and “ the luminaries of the world, the venerable assembly of Catos 
“ (such are the high-flown expressions of Pmdentius), wereimpa- 
“ tienl to strip themselves of their pontifical garment ; to cast the 
“ skin of the old serpent; to assume the snowy robes of baptismal 
“ innocence; and to humble the pride of the consular fasces before 
“ the tombs of the martyrs (21)." The citirens, who subsisted 

(19) PrDdentiDs»ftAerproTiiigUial4he«eOM of (be leatle ii tkeUred bjr • legal majoriiT, proceeds 
loMj (699, 4e'.)': 

Adspice qtum pleao wbeHna eoaln Seoatn 
Dcccroaoi iofuuc JotU palvioar, et omoe 
Idolun loBgc purgata ri orbe fogantlmn, 

• Qoa Tocat egrrgil ftCAlenlia PriocipUv iliac . 

^ . Liberat ciud |tfdtbiu, turn corde, freqaeotia tiuail. 

Zotimos ascribe* U> (ho coDscript &i(bcr* an bcatbeoish courage, which few of tbent tre*fottnd to 

poasosf. 

• ((20] JcromipedGe* (be pooUfT Albinua, who was iiirrouoded with ADch a bolieviog famlljr of 

children aod graml-chiUlrca, as would have been sufficient to convert even Jupiter hiauelf; an 
eatfwordinarj proaelvU: ! 'ton. h ad L»(an, p. M.|. 

(11) EXoiUfe Patres vidcas, palcbcrrima mandi 



with directly opposite results. Zneiniis declares, 
that the majority of the assembly adherod to tho 
anctent. religion of Rome;' Gibbon has adopted 
the aucboriiv of Prodenlius, who, as a Latin 
writer, thon^ a poet, deserves rnbre credit than 
the Greek historian. Pnth conntr in placing this 
necne after the second triumph of Theodoiius, but 
H hat l>eeu almost demonstrated (and Giblion 
(see the preikiling note) seems to have at-know- 
kedgrd this], by Pagi and TTlIemonl, that Theo- 
doaiiM dttl not visit Rome aAcr the defeat of Sn- 
genius. M. Beogoot urgi'S, with much force, the 
improbability that the Christian emperor would 
submit tarh n qnettion to the senate, whose au- 
thority was nearly obsolete, accept on one occa- 



sion, which was almost hailed as an epoch in the 
restoratioD of her aocieot privil«'ge& The silence 
of Ambrose and of Jeram on an event so Itrikiag, 
aod redounding so much to the honour of Chris- 
tianity, is of coQSiderablr. weight. V. Benguot 
would asrnhe the whole scene to the poetic ima- 
g'raatipn of Pmdentio* ; but I must dbs^'e, that, 
howevi^rProdentins is sometimes elevated by the 
grand<utrof his sabject to vivid aod eloquent lan- 
gaagr, Uiis fiight of iovenlion wonM be so much 
bolder and more vigorous than usual with this 
poet, that I cannot but supjiofe that there must 
have been some foundalion for the story, tbongb 
it mas have been elaggenlcd by the pod, and 
misrepresented by the historian: — V. 
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l>y their own industry, aifd the populace, who were supported by' 
the public liberality, the churches of the Lateran, and Vati- 
can, with an incessant throng of devout proselytes. The decrees of 
the senate, which proscribed the worship of idols, w*ere ratiOed by' 
the general consent of the Romans (22) ; the splendour of the capitol 
was- defaced, and the solitary temples were abandoned to ruin and 
contempt (23). Rome submitted to the yoke of the Gospel; and the 
vanquished provinces bad not yet lost their reverence for the name 
and authority of Rome.* 

DettriKiion The filial piety of the emperors themselves engaged them (p pro- 
tcmpinin cccd, with some caution and tenderness, in the reformation of the 
proiiscM, eternal city. Those absolute monarchs acted witli less regard to 
A. ^S8i. Qjg prejudices of the provincials. The .pious labour which had 
been suspended near twenty years ^ce the death of Constan- 
tius (2k), was vigorously resumed, and finally accomplished, by 
the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst tliat warlike prince yet struggled 
with the Goths, not for the glory, but for Uie safety, of the repub- 
lic ; he ventured to olTend a considerable party of his subjects, by 
some acts which might perhaps secure Uie protection of Heaven, 
but which must seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of human 
prudence. The success of his first experiments against the Pagans, 
encouraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts of 
proscription : the same laws which had been originally published 
in the provinces of the East, were applied, after the defeat of Maxi- 
mus, to the whole extent of the Western empire; and every vic-- 
tory of ,the orthodox Theodosius contributed to the triumph of the 

LaaiDa ; Coociliumque ioiidb g«aUrc CaloRiun 
Caodidiorc toga niveum pictatU amictum 
Sumcrc; ct exavias (to{K>bcre poalificalc$. 

The faocT of Prudiolius i* warmed and rlcrated bif viclory. 

(22) PrudcDiius^ adcr he liatdeacrikcd the coDvoraioD of the aenate and people, askx, wUb tone 
truth and' coiihdencc, 

Et dubitamiis adhuc Romam, libi, Cbrisu^ dicatam 
* In leges traoslHc tua»7 , 

A 1^/ Jorom exults in llic desolation of the capitol, and tbc other leroplet ofAooic (torn. i. p. 

tom. ii. p. 95.). 

(24) Libanins (Oral, pro Tctnplis, p. 10. Oenev. 1634, published bj James Godefroy, and now 
extremely Karce) aceutes Taleoliniau and Tab-ns of probibiliiig sacrifices. SoiAc {tartial order maj 
ha\e been issued by tbc Eastern cm|>cror; but the idea of any general law i« coatmdiclcd by the 
atlencc of the Code, and tbc evidence of ecclesiastical hUlory.'t 



• X. Beugnoi it more correct in h'l* general 
estimate of the measures eufurced by Theodosios 
for tlie aliolitioo of Paganism. Ho seixed (ac> 
Cording lu Zosimusj, the funds bestowed by the 
public for the expense of tacrificei. The public 
Mcrifices ceased, uul bi'caiisc they were |io«ilively 
prohibited, but because the public treasury would 
so Iong«>r bear the cs|«eDse. The public and the 
private sacrifices in the province*, which were 
not uodcT the same regulations with those of tbc 
capital, cooiiuncd to lake place, lu Rome itself, 



many Pagan ceremonies, which were wiihont 
sacnficc, n mainod in full force. Tbc god-s, there* 
fore, were iuvoked, the temples were frequented, 
the poulilicatcs inscribed, according to aneient 
usage, aiiiuiig the family titles of bouoorj and it 
canool be asserted that idolatry was completely 
destroyed by Theodosios. Sue lloognot, p. 491. 
— X. 

f Sec in Rcisbe‘s edition of Libaniits, torn. U. 
p. t35. Sacrifice was prohibited by Valons, Init 
uol the oiTcriug of iuccose. — X. 
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Chrigtian and Catholic faith (25). He attacked gupergtition in her 
most vital part, by prohibiting the use of sacrifleeg, which ho de- 
clared to be criminal as well as infamous; and if the terms of his 
edicts giore strictly condemned the impious curiosity which exa- 
mined the entrails of tlie victims (26), every subsequent explanation 
tended to involve, in the same guilt, the general practice of tmmo- 
lation, which essentially constituted the religion of the Pagans. 
As the temples had been erected for the purpose of sacrifice, it was 
tlic duty of a benevolent prince to remove from his subjects Uie 
dangerous temptation, of olTending against the laws which he had 
enacted. A special commission was granted to Cynegius, the Pro;- 
torian praefect of the East, and afterwards to the counts Jovius and 
Gaudentius, two ofTicers of distinguished rank in the tVest; by 
which they were directed to shut the temples, to seize or destroy 
the instruments of idolatry, to abolish tlie privileges of tlic priests, 
and to confiscate the consecrated property fur the benefit of the 
emperor, of the church, or of tlie army (27). Here the desolation 
mi^it have stopped ; and the naked odili^, which were no longer 
employed in the service of idolatry, might have been protected 
from the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many of those temples 
were the most splendid and beautiful monuments of Grecian archi- 
tecture : and the emperor himself was interested not to deface the 
splendour of his own cities, or to diminish the value of his own 
possessions. Those stately edifices might be sufl'ered to remain, as 
so many lasting trophies of llio victory of Christ. In the decline 
of the arts, they might be usefully converted into magazines, manu- 
factures, or places of public assembly: and perhaps, when the 
walls of the temple had been sufficiently purified by holy rites, tlie 
worship of tlie true Deity might be allowed to expiate the ancient 
guilt of idolatry. But as long as tlicy subsisted, the Pagans fondly 
cherished tlie secret hope, tliat an auspicious revolution, a second 
Julian, might again restore the altars of the gods ; and Uic earnest- 
ness witli which tliey addressed their unavailing prayers to the 

(3S) See hii laws id the Tbcoikiflan Code, 1. xvl. IM. i. leg. 7->l I. 

(36} Uoo»er'i sacrifices are oot accompaoied with aoy ioquisiUoD of cotrails (see Peilbius, Anliq. 
Oomcr. 1, t. c. 10. 16.). The Tiiwbos, who produced the first Haruspktt, subdued both the Greeks 
aod the BomaDt (Cicero de DitmaUooe, ii. 33.). 

[37] Zotimus, I. iv.^p. 34S. 349. Theodore!, I. t. c. 31. Idatiui in Chroo. Prosper. Aquilao. 
1. iii.c. 36. apod Barooium, Anoal. EerW. A. D. 389. Ko. 53. Libaoius [pro Templis, p. 10.) labours 
to prove, that the comatsuds of Theodosius were DOl direct aod positive.* 



* Ubantoa appears to be the best aaihoritv for 
the East, where, uodrr Theodosius, the work of 
devasUtioQ was carried oo with very didftTODi 
degrees of tioleace, acconling to the toint>er of 
the local authorities aod of the dergj, aod more 
cs|H!cially lh«^ uinghbourbood of the more faaatical 
inouks. Nraoder well obsenes, that the [>robi<' 
biliou of sacrifice would bo easily fnisiolerpreled 
into ao aulbority for the dcslruclioo ol the build* 



iD« in which sacrifices werwpeeforncxl. {GeDcb* 
iebte der Christlicbeo Religiovi, ii. p. 156.). An 
abuse of this kind kd lo-lhw remarkable oration 
of Libaniuf. N'eabiler, however,' justly doubts 
wlnnher this bold vindication, or at least escul* 
potion, of Paganism was ever delivered liefore, 
or even placed in the handsi of the Christian 
emperor. — M. 
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throne (28), increased Uie real of the Christian reformers to«xtir« 
pate, without mercy, the root of superstition. The laws of the 
emperors exhibit some symptoms of a milder disposition (29) : but 
their cold and languid e&rts were insuifictent to stem the^orrent 
of enthusiasm and rapine, which was conditcted, or rather im- 
pelled, by the spiritual rulers of the church. In Gaul, tiie holy 
Martin, tohop ^ Tours (30), marched at the head of his faithful 
monks to destroy the idols, the temples, and &e consecrated trees 
of his extensive diocese; and, in the execution of this arduous task, 
the prudent reader will judge whether Martin was supported by the 
aid of miraculons powers, or of carnal weapons. In Syria, the di- 
vine and excellent Maroellus (31), as be is styled by Theodoret, a 
bishop animated with apostolic fervour, rcaolvod to levri with the 
ground the staUdy temples within the diocese of Apamea. His 
attack was resisted, by the skill and solidity, witli which the temple 
of Jupiter had been constnictod. The building was seated on an 
eminence : on each of the four sides, the lofty roof was supported 
by fifteen massy cdumas, sixteen feet in circumference ; and the 
large stones, of which they were eom])OBed, were fomly cemented 
with load and iron. The force of the strongest and sharpest tools 
had been tried without effect It was found necwsny to under- 
mine the foundations of tiie columns, which fell down as soon as 
the temporary wooden props had been consumed with fire; and 
the difficulties oi the enterprise are described under the allegory <1{ 
a black dmmmi, who retarded, thoi^ he could not defeat, the ope- 
rations of the Christian engineers. Elated with victory, Mareellus 
took the field in person against the powers of darkness; a nume- 
rous troop of soldiers and gladiators marched under the episcopal 
banner, and be successively attacked the villages and ooantiy tem- 
ples of the diocese of Apamea. Whenever any resisUnoe or danger 
was apprehended, the champitm of the faith, whose lameness would 
not allow him either to fight or fly, placed himself at a convenient 
distance, beyond the reach of darts. But this prudence was the 
occasion of his death : he was surprised and slain by a body of 
exasperated rustics; and the synod of the province pronounced 
without hesitation, that the holy Mareellus had sacrificed liis life 
in the cause of God. In the support of this cause, the monks, who 
rushed, with tumultuous fury, from the desert, distingui^cd tlicni- 

{2$) Cod. Tbcotins. 1. xvi. til. x. leg. 8. 18. Thorp it room to bclit'rc, that (bis temple of EdesMf 
which Thoo<lotias wislird to save for civil nso«, was soon aAerwards a heap of ruins (Libaniuspro 
Tenpbs, p. 38, 31. muI Godefruj's notex, p. S9.}. 

(‘i9j Seo this curious oratioa of Libaaios pco Toiitplis, proHdhnoed, or nthcr composed, ftbont (lie 
JMT 390. 1 have ooncnlteiJ, witk advantage, Dr. Lardocr's vmioa aod Temarks (HealhcD Testimo- 
Dieis voU it. p. I3a — 183.). 

(30) Sea iLo Life al Maruii bf Bnlpiciat Sevonn, e. 9— li. The saint once miftoolt (a« Don 
Quixote might have done) an liarmlem I'ancral for an idolatrous procession, and inprudtnxiy com- 
znitted a mimclo. 

(SI) Compare Sozomeu (1. vii c. 16.) with Tbeodorel t.'c. 21-). Between them, thev rdatc 
the cruude and death of Mareellus. 
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Bdres by their zeal and diligence. They deserved the enmity of the 
Pagans; and some of tliem might deserve the reproaches of avarice 
and intemperance; of avarice, which tiiey gratilied with holy plun- 
der, and of intemperance, w bich they indulged at tJie expense of 
the people, who foolishly admired their tattered garments, loud 
psalmody, and artificial paleness (32). A small nipnbcr of temples 
was protected by the fears, the venality, the taste, or the prudence, 
of the civil and ecclesiastical governors. The h!m])lu of the Celes- 
tia Venus at Carthage, whose sacred precincts formed a circumfe- 
rende of two miles, was judiciously converted into a Cliristian 
church (33) ; and a similar consecration has preserved inviolate 
the majestic dome of the Panthi'on at Rome (34). But in almost 
©very province of the Roman world, an army of fanatics, without 
authority, and without discipline, invaded the peaceful inhabitants ; 
and the ruin of the fairest structure of antiquity still dispUy* the 
ravages of tkote Barbarians, who alone had time ami inchnalion to 
execute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spectator 
may distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at Alexan- 
dria (35). Serapis does not appear to have been one of tlie native 
gods, or monsters, who sprung from the fruitful soil of 8U|)ersti- 
tious Egypt (36). The first of the Ptolemies had been commanded^ 
by a dream, to import tho mysterious stranger from the coast of 
Pontus, where he had been long adored by Uio inhabitants of Si- 
nope ; but bis attributes and his reign were so imperfectly unde*^ 
Hood, that it became a subject of dispute, whether ho represented 
the bright orb of day, or the gloomy monarch of tho subti^rraneous 
regions (37). Tho Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the 
religion of their fathers, refused to admit this foreigB deity witliin 
the walls of their cities (38). But the obsequious priests, who wore 
seduced by the liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, without r»- 
» 

(32) LltMolss, pro Tcmpliifp. 10^13. He nfU at thc«A black<garb«d imo, tbe CbrUUaii mooka, 
Trho eat more thaii ciepbuu. Poor clepkaaUl (key arc leupcraie aoinak. 

(33) Prosper Aquitan. ). iii. c. 38. apud Barooitiiu ; Auual. Ecclca. K. P. 389, Ko. 58, &c. The 
iemi •Ic bad beta shat some tine, rad the access to il was overgrowo vrilh brambles. 

(34) Donatus, Boma Aotiqua el Nova, 1. I«. c. 4. p. 460. Tbit eowccralioD was |>crforBial by 
pope BooiracelV, 1 am ignorant oftbe favourable circumslancei which bad prcienodibtt Paulbco» 
Above two bundred years afXer the rei^n of Tbeodosiiu. 

' (35) Snphroaius com|tused a reccut and separate Lislory (Jerom, ia Script. Eccles. tom. i. p. 3o34« 
which has furnisbed maleriak (o Socrates (I. t. c. 16.), tbtXMlorel (1. v. c. 22.}, and RuTinus [1. i. 
c. 22.}. Yet ibe last, who bad been at AlcaaoUria before aud after the oveut, may desurvu tb*' credit 
of an original viiocM. 

(36] Gerard Vossiiu [0|>era, tom. t. p. 80. and de Idoloblria, 1. 1. c. 29.) strive* to support Ibe 
ftrange notion of the Falbers ; that the patriarch Jost'jib w as adored id Egypt, as the bull Ajws, aod 
thc^d Serapis.* 

(!^ OrigT) dei oomkim DOtlris colebrata. Asgyplioruni anlisliles $ie memorant, 6re. Tadt. 
Bist. iv. 83. The Greeks, who bad Uavcilod into ^ypt, were alike igaorrat of thiv new detty. 

(38) Hacrobios, Satunul. 1. i. C. 7. Sock a living fact decisively proves bis foreige c&iractioa. 



* Consult dn Dien Serapis ot son Origioc, par bobque], Paris, 1828 ; and the fifth roltuno of 
i. D. Guigniaat [ibo translator Of Creoijer't Sym> Bonrnoufs transblioo of Tacitoi. — If. 
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distance, to the power of the god of Pontus : an honourable and 
domestic genealogy was provided ; and this fortonate usurper was 
introduced into the throne and bed of Osiris (39), the husband of 
Isis, and the celestial monarch of Egypt. Alexandria, which 
claimed his peculiar protection, ^oried in the name of the city of 
Scrapisi His temple (40), which rivalled the pride and magnifi- 
cence of the capilol, was erected on the spacious summit of an ar- 
tificial mount, raised one hundred steps above the level of the 
adjacent parts of tlie city ; and the interior cavity was strongly 
supported by arches, and distributed into vaults and subterraneous 
apartments. The consecrated buildings were surrounded by a 
quadrangular portico ; the stately halls, and exquisite statues, dis- 
played the triumph of tlic arts ; and the treasures of ancient learning 
W'erc preserved in the famous Alexandrian library, which had arisen 
with new splendour from its ashes (41). After the edicts of Theo- 
dosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the Pagans, they 
were still toloratcd in the city and temple of Scrapis; and this sin- 
gular indulgence was imprudently ascribed to the superstitious tei^ 
rors of the Cliristians themselves : as if they had feared to abolish 
those ancient rites, which could alone secure the inundations of 
the Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the subsistence of Constanti- 
nople (42). 

At that time (43) the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was filled 
by Theophilus (44), the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue; a bold, 
bad man, whose hands were alternately polluted with gold, and 
with blood. His pious indignation was excited by the honours of 
Serapis; and the insults which he offered to an ancient chapel of 
Bacchus,* convinced the Papns that he meditated a more important 
and dangerous enterprise. In the tumultuons capital of Egypt, the 
sliglitost provocation was sufficient to inflame a civil war. The vo- 
taries of Serapis, whose strength and numbers were much inferior 
to Uiose of their antagonists, rose in arms at the instigation of the 

(39) At Romo, IsU and 8s*rapift anilpd Id the came temple. The preeedency which the 
(picco aMuiDod, mav trem to t>otr3V biT unequal alliaocc with the draoger of Pontus. but the 
. soperiorit)' (ff the female sex ^Yas c^tablisbed in Egypt n a civil and religious Instilutioo (Diodor. 
Sicttl. loro. i. Kl. p. 31. edit. Wcsseling)^ .vail the same order is ol>ccrTod io Plutarch's Treatise of 
Isis and Ottrsa; xshom he identifies with Scrapis. 

(4U) Aroroianus (xxii. lO.]. Thu Expoiilio totius Mcndia [p. 8. in Hudson's Gengraph. Hiaor- 
tom. iil.), and Rnfinus (1. ii. c. M.)» celebrate the Serapeum , as one of the wonders of the w orid. 

J (41) S« Memoires do I'Acad, des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 397—418. The old llhrary of the Plo- 
r leniies was totally consumcil in Ctf^Qr's Alexandrian war. Narc Antooj gave the whole collectioD 
I of Pergamiis [^OO.OOO volume*) to Cleopatra, as the foundation of the ncir lihrarv' of Alexandria. 

^ (43) Libanius (pro TiHnplis, p. 31.) indbcrcell; provokes his Chrisliao masters by this iosulling 

remark. 

(43) Weraay chuse botweeo the dale of HarceUinns (A. D. 389.) or that of Prosper (A. D. 391.). 
Tilirmont 'Ifirt, des Empereurs, tout. v. p. 310. 756.) prefiTs the former, and Pagi the latter. 

(44) Tillemonl, Mem. Ecries. tom. xi. p. 441—500. Tbe amhgiious situation of Tbco])hi|i)S, a 
aaiaf. as tbe friend of Jerom ; a dertf. os the enemy of Chrysostom ; produce a sort of imparliaUly ; 
yef, npon the whole, the batairrv 1$ justly ioclmed aga)ust*hiui. 



• No doubt a Temple of Osiris. Su HarliD, It. 398. ‘^M. 
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philosopher 01ympius{W), who exhorted them to die in the defence 
of the altars of the gods. These Pagan fanatics fortified themselves 
in the temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis; repelled the besiegers 
by daring sallies, and a resolute defence; and, by the inhuman 
cruelties which limy exercised on their Christian prisoners, obtained 
the last consolation of despair. The efforts of Uic pnident magis- 
trate were usefully exerted for the establishment of a truce, till the 
answer of Theodosius should determine the fate of Serapis. The 
two parties assembled, without arms, in the principal square; and 
the Imperial rescript was publicly read. But when a sentence of" 
destruction against the idols of Alexandria was pronounced, the 
Christians sent up a shout of joy and exultation, whilst the unfor- 
tunate Pagans, whoso fuiy had given way to consternation, retired 
with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight or obscurity, 
the resentment ol their enemies. Theophilus proceeded to demolish 
the temple of Serapis, without any other difllculties, than those 
which he found in the weight and solidity of the materials ; but 
tlieac obstacles proved so insuperable, that ho was obliged to leave 
the foundations; and to content himself willi reducing the edifice 
itself to a heap of rubbish, a part of which was soon afterwards 
cleared away, to make room for a church, erected in honour of the 
Christian martyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged!' 
or destroyed; and near twenty years afterwards, the appearance of ' 
the empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of every spec-/ 
talor, whose mind was not totally darkened by religious preju-/ 
dice(46). The compositions of ancient genius, so many of which 
have irretrievably perished, might surely have been excepted from 
tlio wreck of idolatry, for the amusement and instruction of suc- 
ceeding ages; and either the zeal or the avarice of the archbi- 
shop (k7), might have been satiated witli tlierich spoils, which were 
the reward of his victory. >V hilc the images and vases of gold and 
silver were carefully melted, and tliose of a less valuable metal were 
contemptuously broken, and cast into the streets, Theophilus la- 
boured to expose the frauds and vices of the ministers of the idols : 
their dexterity in the management of the loadstone; their secret 
methods of introducing an human actor into a hollow statue ;* and 

(45) tan)n«r [HmAeti TMtlmooiet, vol. hr. p. 411.) lu« a1k>gpd a tx^nttfbi paiuKe from 
or rather from Damatciat, tahich ahuwi the dcroot and rlrtaou Oljmpioa, not to the light of a 
warrior, bnt of a prophet. v 

(4i] No* vidimna armaria libronim, qaiboi direptia, exinaoita M a ooftrU bominihna, noatrii (em* j 
ponbfu memoraol. Oroaioa, 1. vl. c. 15. p. 4)1. edit. Bavertamp. Though a bigot, and a conlro- / 
mraional writer, Oroaitu aeemt to blnth. 

(47) Snoapiiu, in the Llvesof AotooioMand Ade^nt, cveratee the saorilegioiit rapine ofTbeo- 
philaa. TilkmoDt (Mem. Ecclet. tom. siii. p. 453.) quotes an epistle of Isidore of Pcluainm, which 
r^rooches the primate with the idoUtfonc worship ^ gold, the ami men bmes. 

* An English Iraseller, Mr. Vilkinmn, hat loond like braoa. The Arab* who ttood below 
discovered the secret of the vocal Memnon. when Hr. Wilkloton performed the miracle, do- 
There wat a cavity in which a peraoo was con> scribeifthesonocTlttstastheauthorofllieeplgTaBt 
oealed, and itmch a ftmte, which gave a ringing 
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their scandaioiM abuse of the confidence of devoot husbands, and 
ansuspecting females (b8). Charges like these may seem to desenre 
some degree of credit, as they arc not repugnant to the crafty and 
interested spirit of snporstition. But the same spirit is equally 
prone to the b»)e practice of insulting and calumniating a fallen 
enemy; and our belief is naturally checked by the reflection, that it 
ia much less difficult to invent a fictitious story, than to support a 
practical fraud. The colossal statue of Serapis(k9) was involved in 
the ruin of his temple and religion. A great number of plates of 
•dUTerent metals, artificially joined together, composed tlie majestie 
Bgure of the deity, who touched on either side the walls of the 
sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, his sitting posture, and the 
sce|)tre, which- he bore in his left hand, were extremely similar to 
the ordinary representations of Jupiter. He was distinguished from 
Jupiter by the basket, or bushel, which was placed on his head ; 
and by the emblematic monster, which he held in his right hand : 
file head and body of a serpent branching into three tails, which 
were again terminated by the triple heads of a dog, a Ikm, aiM a 
wolf. It w as confidently affirmed, that if any impious hand should 
dare to violate the majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth 
would instantly/eturn to their original chaos. 'An intrepid soldier, 
animated by zeal, and armed with a Weighty battle-axe, ascended 
the ladder; and even the Christian multitude expected, with some 
anxiety, the event of the combat (50). He aimed a vigorous stroke 
against the cheek of Serapis; ttie cheek fell to the ground; the 
thunder was still silent, and both the heavens and the earth con- 
tinned to preserve their accustomed order and trampiillity. The 
victorious soldier repeated his blows : the huge idol was overthrown, 
and broken in pieces; and the limbs of Serapis were ignominiously 
dragged through the streets of Alexandria. His mangled carcase 
was burnt in the Amphitheatre, amidst the shouts of the populace; 
and many persons attributed their eonversion to this discovery of 
the impotence of their tutelar deity. The poptilar modes of reli- 
gion, that propose any visible and material objects of worship, 

(48) RoDaos namr^ ibe pri<^ of Sainrn. who, in the cbaractor of tbo familiariv coovor«M 
iritb manr pintu ladiMofqoalitT » till b« b^lraviwi io a uomMt of traMport, wrbon Im* could 

not th(> toor of bi< Toiew. Tbe aulb«>nlic and inparlial narrative of £>chuio$ Bajle, 

OiciionDaire ScAVtAUDRK), and the adventorc of Hundas (ioiirph. Antlqoital. Jutlaic. 

I. xviii. c. S. p. 877. e<diL Uavcrcamp^t omj prove ibat aoeb amoroua fraudi have bocn pracliaed 
with raccoM. 

{49} See the inugrs of Sorapiv, In Vontfbiicoa (tom. II. p. tt7.) ; bot ibc dttcriptiOB of Hacrobiaf 
(Satoraal. 1. i. c. 20.) U taucb more pictoresqoe aid Mliafactorj. 

Sed fbrtrt treaueir nuuiai, motiqoe u^eado 

■ajpttale loci, fi robora Mcra fehrent 

In sua cred*‘bant redtlurai mcinbra aoenm. 

(Laen. IH. 429.). ** Ii it tmo [Mid Attgutfns In a veteran of Italf, at whom iNram be that 

the mas, « ho gave the 6rvt blow to the golden iialne of Anaitis, w«a Inalaiitly deprived of bio 

e^M, ai>d of biA ^ f wat that nan (irplk'd the rloar^bted vetem), and oow 

** on one of the legveflhe goddene.'* (Piin. Hist Istar. nzilt. 94 
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hare the advantage of adapting and familiarising themsdves to the 
senses of mankind : hut this advantage is counterbalanced by the 
various and inevitable accidents to which the faith of the idolater 
is exposed. It is scarcely possible, that, in every disposition of 
mind, he should preserve his implicit reverence for the idols, or 
the rplics, which the naked eye, and the profane hand, are unable 
to distinguish from the most common productions of art, or nature ; 
and if, in the hour of danger, their secret and miraculous ^rtno 
does not operate for their own preservation, he scorns the vain apo- 
logies of his priests, and justly derides thc.object, and the folly, of 
his superstitious attachment (51). After the fall of Serapis, some 
hopes were still entertained by the Pagans, that the Nile would 
refuse his annual supply to the impious masters of Egypt; and the 
extraordinary delay of the inundation seemed to announce the dis- 
pleasure of the river-god. But this delay was soon compensated 
by the rapid swell of tlie waters. They suddenly rose to such an 
unusual height, as to comfort the discontented party with the pleasing 
expectation of a deluge; till the peaceful river again subsid^ to the 
well-known*and fertilising level of sixteen cubits, or about thirty 
English fect(52). • > 

Ur The temples of the Roman empire were deserted, or destroyed; ibe Pagan 
but the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted to elude prolubitod, 
the laws of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had been severely 
prohibited. The inhabitants of the country, whose conduct was 
less exposed to the eye of malicious curiosity, disguised their reft- 
gion$, under the appearance of convivial, meetings. On the days 
of solemn festivals, they assembled in great numbers under the 
spreading shade of some consecrated trees; sheep and oxen were 
slaughtered and roasted ; and this rural entertainment was sanctified 
by the use of incense, and by tlie hymns, which were sung in ho- 
nour of the gods. But it was alleged, that, as no part of the animal 
was made a hurnt-ofiering, as no altar was provided to receive 
the blood, and the previous oblation of salt cakes, and the conclud- 
ing ceremony of libations, were carefully omitted, these festal meet- 
ings did not involve the guests in the guilt, or penalty, of an illegal 
sacrifice (53) . 'Whatever might be the truth of the facts, or the 
merit of the distinction (54), these vain pretences were swept away 

(SI) Tbe bitcory of ibe Eofomotioft tSbnb freqoeDt exanplai of (be toddea fhM loptf • 

ittlioQ to eontaa^ 

(if) BoMDim, ). Tii. 0 . 90. I Htro mppUed thr nipasaro. The unc itaodanl of (be iaomUlioo, 
tmi of tbe cobll, bas nniforaW sobtisied tiaco the timr of Herodotus. Sec FrcrrL, ia 

tbe dc I’At^Wiote des InscfilKioos, torn. x\i. p. — 3&3. Greaves's MiscelUueoas Worba* 

«ol. L p. 9M. Tbe Kgrptian cobit h ebonl twentv-iMo ioches of ibe Soj^h nkcsiore.* 

Lihanioi (pro Tenvplis, p. 1$, 10, 17.] plcoili their cau>c with gcuile aod insioualiag rhetoric. 

Fvmibe eariieala^, each fearts bad eut'irenM the couDtry: aod those of Bacchus (Georgic. U.3SB.| 
bad produced tbe tbeutre of Alhenv See Godefroj, ad loc. tiUu. and Codex Tboodos. Urn. vi. 
p.9M. 

(M) IloBoHas toltnrted tbeie nuUe fesUrtls (A. D. 399.]., ** Abaqoe uUo sacziMCv tiU* 



* Compare Wilkiusou'i Thebes aod Egypt, p. 313.'— V. 
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by the last edict of Theodosius; which inflicted a deadly wound on 
the superstition of the Pagans (53).* This prohibitory law is ex- 
pressed in the most absolute and comprehensive terms. “ It is oar 
“ will and pleasure,” says the emperor, “ that none of our subjects, 
“ whether magistrates or private citizens, however exalted or how- 
“ ever humble may be their rank and condition, shall presume, 
in any city, or in any place, to worship an inanimate idol, by the 
“ sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” The act of sacrificing, and the 
paacKce of divination by the entrails of tlie victim, are declared 
(without any regard to jhe object of the enquiry) a crime of high- 
treason against the state; which can be expiated only by the death 
of the guilty. The rites of Pagan superstition, which might seem 
less bloody and atrocious, are abolished, as highly injurious to 
the truth and honour of religion; luminaries, garlands, frank- 
incense, and libations of wine, are specially enumerated and con- 
demned; and the harmless claims of the domestic genius, of the 
houseliold gods, are included in this rigorous proscription. The use 
of any of these profane and illegal ceremonies, subjects the ofTendcr 
to the forfeiture; of the house, or estate, where they have been 
performed ; and if he has artfully chosen the property of another 
for the scene of his impiety, he is compelled to discharge, w'itliout 
delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five pounds of gold, or more than 
one thousand pounds sterling. A fine, not less considerable, is im- 
posed on the connivance of the secret enemies of religion, who shall 
neglect the duty of their respective stations, either to reveal, or to 
punish, the guilt of idolatry. Such was the persecuting spirit of 
the law s of Theodosius, which were repeatedly enforced by his sons 
and grandsons, with the loud and unanimous applause of the Chris- 
tian world (5G). 



*^iapcrsUtiAQp (tamnabili.** Hut niDC }fpan afterwanUhe found it neceMary to reiterate and enforce 
iho sonir {<rovi»o (Codrt Tkoodoi. J. i^i. tit. x. Irg. 17. ID.). 

Cost. Tboodo*. I. avi. til. x. Ifg. 12. Jortin (Remarks on Eceles. History, toI. ir. p. 134.) 
CCtisiir<‘s, wiiJi lircomlog a*p< rily, the sUle and seotunents of ibis inloirraot law. 

(S6) Such a charge iboukl not be lightly made ; but it may rarely be jastified by the authority of 



* Paganism mainlained its ground for a const* 
dcrable lime in the rural districts. Endeiecltins, 
a poet who lived at the beginning of tho fifth 
centnry, speaks of the cross as 

Signutn quod perliibent esso crucis Dei, 

Hagnis qui oolitor solus in urbibos. 

In the middle Of the s.imc century, Haximus, 
bishop of Turin, writes against the lieathrit deities 
as if their worship was still in full vigour In the 
neighbourhood of his city. Augustine complains 
of ibe eucoiiragemeot of the Pagan riles hr 
heathen landowners; and Zeno bf Verona, still 
later, reproves the apathy of the Christian pro* 
fetors in conniving at this abase. [Compare 
Keandcr, ii. p. 199.) M. Beugnot shows that this 
was the case ihroughonl the north and centre of 
Italy and io S>cily. Bat neither of llicse authors 



have adverted to one fact which most have tended 
greatly to retard the progress of Christianity in 
these quarters. It was still chiefly a slave popu* 
lation which cultivated the soil; and however in 
the towns, the better class of Christians might be 
twger to communicate ** the blosscd liberty of the 
gnsp4'r to this class of mankind; however ibcir 
condition could not hut be silently ameliorated 
by tbc hutnaniziDg influence of Christianity ; yet, 
in the whole, no doubt the servile class would 
be the least tilted to receive the gospel; and its 
general propagation among them would be etn- 
barrassevl by many peculiar drfUcuUies. The rural 
population was probably not entirely converted 
before the general establishment of the monastic 
institutions. Compare Quarterly Review of Beu* 
gool, vol. IrU. p. $2.— M. 
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In the cruel reigns of Decius and Dioclesian, Christianity had been opprcued, 
proscribed, as a revolt from the ancient and hereditary religion of 
the empire; and the unjust suspicions which were entertained of a 
dark and dangerous faction, were, in some measure, countenanced 
by the inseparable union, and rapid conquests, of the Catholic 
church. But the same excuses of fear and ignorance cannot be 
applied to the Christian emperors, who violated the precepts of hu- 
manity and of the Cospel. The experience of ages had betrayed 
the weakness, as well as folly, of Paganism; the light of reason and 
of faith had already exposed, to the greatest part of mankind, the, 
vanity of idols; and the declining sect, which still adhered to their* 
worship, might have been permitted to enjoy, in peace and obscurity, 
the religious customs of their aneestors. Had the Pagans been 
animated by the undaunted zeal, which possessed the minds of the 
primitive believers, the triumph of the church must have been 
stained with blood ; and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might 
have embraced the glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and 
fortunes at the foot of their altars. But such obstinate zeal xvas not 
congenial to the loose and careless temper of polytheism. The 
violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes, were broken 
by the soft and yielding substance against which they were directed ; 
and the ready obedience of the Pagans protected them from tlie 
pains and penalties of the Theodosian Code (57). Instead of as- 
serting, that the authority of the gods was superior to that of the 
emperor, they desisted, with a plaintive murmur, from the use of 
those sacred rites which their sovereign had condemned. If they 
were sometimes tempted, by a sally of passion, or by the hopes of 
concealment, to indulge their favourite superstition ; their humble 
repentance disarmed the severity of the Christian magistrate, and 
they seldom refused to atone for their rashness, by submitting, 
with some secret reluctance, to the yoke of the Gospel. The 
churches were filled with the increasing multitude of these un- 
worthy proselytes, who had conformed, from temporal motives, to 
the reigning religion; and whilst they devoutly imitated the 
postures, and recited the prayers, of the faithful, they satisfied tlieir 
conscience by the silent and sincere invocation of the gods of anti- 

St. AngasUn, wbo ibas addrmes tlic DooatisU. “ Qais notlruiDf qul« Tcstram oon laudat Icgct 
** ab Imporatoribos datasavenui >acri6cia Paganoram? Et certe loogc ibi poena severior constilnU 

Ml ; ilUnt quippo impirlatis capitak: Mppliciam eat/* EpUt. xciii. No. 10. qooled bj Le Clerc 
(Biblioih^ue Choitio, lorn. vUi. p. 2T7.), who add» some jadlciooi reflecUons on the iololerance of 
the victorious Christians.* 

(57) Oroaius, I. vil. e. 3$. p. S37. AngruUn [Eoarrat. in Psalm cxl. apiid Lardner, Healbeo TesU- 
moniM, vol. iv. p. 4S8.) insults their cowardice. “ Qots comm comprebensus est in sacrilicio (cum 
** bit iegibos bta proliibcreotur) et oon negavit?^ 



* Tct AogasUoe, with laudable incooalsteneyf cation of thiagood work, tom. t. 03. Compare 
diaapproved of the forcible demolition of the Neander, ii. 160. and in p. 155. a beanliful pas- 
temples. “ Let ns first extirpate the idolatnr of sage from Chrysostom against all violent means 
the hearts of tbo heathen, and they will either of propagating ChrisUanitj.— M. 
theamchesioviic ns, or aniidptte vs in the exe- 

III. 23 
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quity (58). If the Pagans wanted patience to suffer, they wanted 
spirit to resist; and the scattered myriads, who deplored the ruin 
of the temples, yielded, without a contest, to the fortune of their 
adversaries. The disorderly opposition (59) of the (teasants of 
Syria, and U)e populace of Alexandria^ to the rage of private fana- 
ticism, was silenced by the name and authority of the emperor. 
The Pagans of the West, witliout contributing to the elevation of 
Eugenius, disgraced, by their partial attachment, tlie cause and 
character of the usurper. The clergy vehemently exclaimed, that 
he aggravated the crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostacy; that, 
•by his permission, Uie altar of Victory was again restored; and that 
the idolatrous symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in 
the field, against the invincible standard of the cross. But the 
vain hopes of the Pagans were soon annihilated by the defeat of 
Eugenius; and they were left exposed to the resentment of the 
conqueror, who laboured to deser\e the favour of heaven by the 
extirpation of idolatry (60). 

uS finMi; A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the clemency of 

Kiu^«hc<i, master, who, in the abuse of absolute power, does not proceed 

890— »M,Ac. jggj extremes of injustice and oppression. Theodosius might 

undoubtedly have proposed to his Pagan siibjpcts the alternative of 
baptism or of death ; and the eloquent Libanius has praised the 
moderation of a prince, who never enacted, by any positive law, 
that all his subjects should immediately embrace and practise the 
religion of their sovereign (61). The profession of Christianity was 
not made an essential qualification for tlie enjoyment of the civil 
rights of society, nor were any peculiar hardships imposed on the 
sectaries, who credulously received the fables of Ovid, and obsti- 
nately rejected the miracles of the Gospel. The palace, the schools, 
the army, and tlie senate, were filled wilh declared and devout 
Pagans; they obtained, without distinction, the civil and military 
honours of the empire.'* Theodosius distinguished his liberal 



^S 8 ) Libaiii«i(proT 4 rM|tlTt« p. IT, 18.) nrotioot, without cessmts the occttionol conformitr^ and 
a* it wort* iht^otrical of these hjiKKrite*. 

(59) Litkaoiu* concludes his apology (p. 32.], bj dedaring to the emperor, that niiless he expreaaly 
wnmntt the destruction of ike temples. Tcr^i tov; rwv dryoMv ^{otr^Tx;, x«t auTo7;, xae 
vvAw / 5 oTj 6 nooyT« 4 , the proprietors will defend themselves and the laws. 

(00) Panlinm, in TH. Ambm. c. 26. Aiigustin. dc Civitat. Dei, 1. v. e. 26. Tbeodoret, 1. v. 
c. 24. 

(61) tihaoins suggests the form of a persecuting edict, which Theodosius might enact (pro 
Tiwsplfi, p. 32.) : a rash joke, and a dangerous experiotent. Some princes wonld have taken lu 
advice. 



• The most remarkable instance of thin, at a 
moch later period, occurs in the parson of Hero- 
baudoB, a geaeral and a poet, who Aoohshed in 
the first tulf of the fifth century. A statoe in 
hoiHNir of . Merubnudea uasplaoed to the forum 
uf Trajan, of which the inacripliOD iaatiU eamnt. 
Fragments of hia poems have boeo recovered by 



tbe iodnatry And mgaeity of Hiebehr. In om 
passage, Merohandes, in the genuine heathen 
spirit, aitribuics the ruin of the empiro to the 
abolHien of Paganism, and almost renews tbe otd 
aceosathia of stbosm against Christianity. Be 
impersoaatea eomo deity, prabebly Diaeonl, who 
•ummons B^hma to take oraoi for the de atruf 
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regard for virtue and genius, by the consular dignity, which he 
bestowed on Symmachus (62) ; and by the personal friendship which 
he expressed to Libanius (63); ami the two elo4|iieiit a|iolugists of 
Paganism were never reipiired either to change, or to dissemble, 
their religious opinions. The Pagans were indulgixl in the most 
licentious freedom of s|>ecch and writing; the historical and pbilo- 
Bophic remains of Kiinapius, /.osimus (6'a}, and tlie fanatic teachers 
of Uie school of Plato, betray tlic most furious animosity, and 
contain the sharpest invectives, against the sentiments and conduct 
of their victorious adversaries. If tliese audacious libels were 
publicly know n, we must applaud the good sense of the Cliristian 
princes, w ho viewed, w ith a smile of contempt, the last struggles of 
superstition and despair (65). liut the Imjierial laws, which pro- 
hibited the sacriiices and ceremonies of 1‘aganism, were rigidly 
executed; and every hour contributed to destroy the influence of a 
religion, which was supported by custom, rattier than by argument. 
The devotion of the poet, or the philosopher, may be secretly 
nourished by prayer, meditation, and study; but the exercise of 
public worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the reli- 
gious sentiments of tlie people, which derive their force from imi- 
tation and habit. The interruption of tliat public exercise may 
consummate, in the period of a few years, Uie important work of a 
national revolution. The memory of theological opinions cannot 
long be preserved, w ithout the artificial helps of priests, of temples. 



(63) Dcfiiqnc pro.meriti« temvtrilitti aiqiia repondf'in 

Manera, aacncalia uumnos impertit honors*. 

Dll* buDU<, rl 1 ‘eriaro tiDil cum laiide tiioruoi 
Kec page inplidlo* per drbiU culuioa muntll 
Ire >iro< proUibet* 

]p»c roagiilratum Ubi conaalit, ipte tribonal 
CoBtnbt. 

Prodeot. io Symmacb. i. 6i7» 4c. 

(63) Libanin* (pro Templia, p. 33.) U proud that Tbcodoftiitt tbould thus diatieguiah a mao, i«bo 
errn in hii presence wouM «i»eor by Jupiter. Tel ihia preaeBce *eea« to be no more tbao a figure 
of rtiHoric. 

(64] Zmimu^, «hos(%lc!i himaelf Count and Ex-adrocatc of the Trea»iiry« revile*, »iib penial 
and iodeccDl bifiotry, the Ckrietiao prince*, and even tbe father of bianvert^go. Hi* work inv*( 
have been privately circulated, aince it earaped tbo invecUve* of the rccicsinalieal bttloriaii* prior 
to Evagriiis (I. ill. c. 40—43,), wUo lived towards the eod of the rixtb reotury.f 

(61) Tnl the Pagan* of Africa compUlncd, that the tine* would not allow tbe*n to answer with 
fre<‘dom the City of God ; nor doe* St. Augustin (v. 36.) deny the charge. 



lion of Rome; and in a strain of fierce irony re* 
oommemlt to her, among other fatal mea«ure«, 
ID extirpate Ibe god* of Rome : — 

Roma, ip*ique tremant furialia mannora reges. 
Jam *a|>ero« lerritatqiie bospita numina pelle : 
Romano* popufere [koe, of nntlwo tn onio 
Fotria eoorafm f<Hu$ etrue pallmi *y«Mf. 

Hia inatructa doli* palatia celia *«bibo ; 

Hajornm more*, el pectora priica fugabo 
FwndiUi* ; atque tinul, nulk diicrimine renia, 
SpemanUir fortes, nee lit revereiitiajuatie. 
Attica neglecto pereat (aoiadit Pbabo : 



fndignis amtimjat Konas^ et ponekra rentm ; 
Roil virtu* *cd catus agal, tritlisque cupido; 
Pectorihu* sevi drmen* furor auloetaevi; 
Omntofue hoc tine mente /ori*, otne aumino 
lummo. 

Merobaude* in N1ebabr‘* edit, of the BysaoUocf, 
p. 14.— M. 

* I bavo iaterted some line* omitted by Gib* 
boD.**>dl. 

t Heyae, ia bi* Diaguisitioin tprimmi Bjwaqve 
Fi^m, place* loaimo* toward* the eloae of the 
fifth oeatury. Zoiiin. BoyoHt p> irlU— R. 



Th<^ womIiIi 
oflhe 

marlyn. 
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and of books (66). The ignorant vulgar, whose minds are stitl 
agitated by the blind hopes and terrors of superstition, will be soon 
persuaded by their superiors, to direct their vows to the reigning 
deities of the age ; and will insensibly imbibe an ardent zeal for the 
support and propagation of the new doctrine, which spiritual hunger 
at first compelled them to accept. The generation that arose in the 
world after the promulgation of the Imperial laws, was attracted 
within the pale of the Catholic church : and so rapid, yet so gentle, 
was the fall of Paganism, that only twenty-eiglit years after the 
death of Tlieodosius, the faint and minute vestiges were no longer 
visible to the eye of the legislator (67). 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the sophists, as a 
dreadful and amazing prodigy', which covered the earth w ith dark- 
ness, and restored the ancient dominion of chaos and night. They 
relate, in solemn and pathetic strains, that the temples were con- 
verted into sepulchres, and that the holy places, which had been 
adorned by the statues of the gods, were basely polluted by the relics 
of Christian martyrs. “ The monks” (a race of filthy animals, to 
whom Kunapius is tempted to refuse the name of men) “ arc the 
“ authors of the new w orship, which, in the place of those deities, 
“ who are conceived by the understanding, has substituted the 
“ meanest and most contemptible slaves. The heads, salted and 
“ pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who for the multitude of 
“ their crimes have sulTered a just and ignominious death ; their 
“ bodies, still marked by the impression of the lash, and tlie scars 
“ of those tortures whii h were indicted by the sentence of the ma- 
“ gistratc; such” (continues Eunapius) “ are tlic gods which the 
“ earth produces in our days; such are the martyrs, the supreme 
“ arbitrators of our prayers and petitions to tlic Deity, whose tombs 
“ arc now consecrated as the objects of the veneration of the peo- 
“ pie (68).” 'Without approving the malice, it is natural cnougli 
to share the surprise, of the sophist, the spectator of a revolution, 
which raised those obscure victims of the laws of Rome, to the rank 
of celestial and invisible protectors of the Roman empire. The 
grateful respect of the Christians for the martyrs of the faith, was 
e.\alted, by time and victory, into religious adoration ; and the most 

($A) Tlip Voon of Spain who M^roUr prcMurrcd the MakomeUn nMigion, above a centarr, andrr 
the tyranny of the InquUilion, \>OMOMcd the KoraOf with the peculiar itao of the Arabic toagoo. 
See the curiotts and honest story of their expoUioo in Goddes {MiicellaDtes, vol. i. p. 1^198.]. 

(6?| Paftatios qui aoperfont, quanquim jam nuilof ease crodamat, dfc. Cod. Theodos. 1. xy>. tit. x. 
leg. 72. A. I>. 4‘23. The younger Theodosius was afterwanU satisfied, that bis judgment bad been 
somewhat prem.ilurc.* 

(68) See Euaapiu.(, in the Ufa of the sophist sCdcsiDS ; in that of Fustalbios he foretels ibc ruin 
of PagauUni, x»! xt xat aiior; rii tnl yn? xiiitTT*. 



* The stalemenl of Gibbon is much too strongly Compare likewise note, p. 35T., on the more 
worded. H- lt<’ugnoi has tracotl the yestl^es of lardy progress of Christianity in the rural di- 
Painuism in the West* after this period, in mo* slricls. — M. 
numettU and inscriptions, with curious industry. 
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illustrious of the saints and prophets were deservedly associated to 
the honours of the martyrs. One hundred and fifty years after 
the glorious deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, tlie Vatican and the 
Ostian road were disUnguished by the tombs, or rather by the tro- 
phies, of tliose spiritual heroes (69). In the age which followed 
the conversion of Constantine, the emperors, the consuls, and the 
generals of armies, devoutly visited the sepulclues of a tentmaker 
and a fisherman (70) ; and their venerable bones were deposited 
under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops of the royal city 
continually offered the unbloody sacrifice (71). The new capital of 
the Eastern world, unable to produce any ancient and domestic tro- 
phies, was enriched by the spoils of dependent provinces. The 
bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, had reposed, near 
three hundred years, in the obscure graves, from w hence they were 
transported, in solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, which 
the magnificence of Constantine had founded on the banks of the 
Thracian Bosphorus (72). About fifty years afterwards, the same 
banks were honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge and pro- 
phet of the people of Israel. His ashes, deposited in a golden vase, 
and covered with a silken veil, were delivered by the bishops into 
each other’s hands. The relics of Samuel were received by the 
people, with the same joy and reverence which they would have 
shewn to the living prophet ; the highways, from Palesting to the 
gates of Constantinople, were filled with an uninterrupted proces- 
sion ; and the emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the most 
illustrious members of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his 
extraordinary guest, who had always deserved and claimed the 
homage of kings (73). The example of Rome and Constantinople 
confirmed the faith and discipline of the Catholic world. The ho- 
nours of the saints and martyrs, after a feeble and ineffectual mur- 
mur of profane reason (71), were universally established ; and in 
the age of Ambrose and Jerom, something was still deemed w anting 

(M] Cahit (apuil Euifb. HUt. Ecr-I<*$. 1. il. c. > Roman preabytor, ivho livctl in tbc time of 
Zephrinns (A. D. ‘iO'i— >> an earl) witness of this su(>entiiioos practice. 

(70) Chrysostom. Quud Christus sit Dcus. Tom. I. dot. edit. No. 9. 1 am imlebtctl for this 
qeotalion to lUmctlu t liio TlTtli’s pastoral letter on (he Jubilee of the year I75U. Sec the curious 
and eDlerlainia^ letters of V. Chais, tom. lit. 

(71) Mate facil ergo Romaous cpifcopus? qiii, super raortnoruni homimim, Petri & Paidi, secun- 
dum nos, ossa veneraada .... oiTerl Domino sacriGcia, et tumutos eonim, Christi arbilralur alta* 
ria. Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant, p IS3. 

(72) Jerom. (tom. ii. p. 122.) boars witoesa to tWae traoslations, which are neglected by the 
ecclesiastical hiitoriaus. The paMionofSl. Andrew at Paine, is descrilied in an epistle from the 
c.lorg) of Achaia, filiich Baronins (Annal. Ecrli^. A. D. 60. No. 34). wishes to bellcTe, and Tillemont 
IS forced to nject. St. Andrew was adopted as the ^iritual founder of Coin^laoUuople (Hem. 
EccU's. tom. i. p. 317— 3'23. 566—594.]. 

{73] Jerom. (tom. ii. p. 122.) t>oropously describes the translation of Samuel, which is noticed in 
all (be chronicles of the times. 

(74) The presbyter VigibntiiN, the prntestant bfhis age, (innly, though ineffi'ctually, withstood 
the superstition of monks, relics, saints, fasts, Arc. for which Jerom com;»ares him to iho- Hydra, Cer- 
lieros, the CeuUnrs, file, and considers him only as the organ of the Dxnmn (tom. ii. p. t'JO— I26.j. 
Whoever will peruse the controversy of f?l. Jerom and Vigilaotius, and St. .Augustin's account of the 
miracles of St. Stephen, may spoetlily gain some idea of the spirit of the Fathers. 
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to the sanctity of a Christian church, till it had been consecrated 
by some portion of holy relics, which fixed and inflamed the devo- 
tion of the faithful. 

oeniTji In the lon^ p^od of twelve hundred years, which elapsed be- 
icacctioai. fjjg |.pign of Constantine and the reformation of Luther, the 

worship of saints and relics corrupted the pure and perfect simpli- 
city of the Christian model : and some symptoms of degeneracy 
may be observed even in the first generations which adopted and 
cherished this pernicious innovation. 

i.Pabaiotii I. The satisfactory experience that the relics of saints were more 
valuable than gold or precious stones (75), stimulated the clergy to 
multiply the treasures of the church. Without much regard for 
truth or probability, they invented names for skeletons, and actions 
for names. The fame of the apostles, and of the holy men who had 
imitated their virtues, was darkened by religious fiction. To the 
invincible band of genuine anil primitive martyrs, they added my- 
riads of imaginary heroes, who had never existed, except in the 
fancy of crafty or credtilous legendaries ; and there is reason to 
suspect that Tours might not be the only diocese in which the bones 
of a malefactor were adored instead of those of a saint (76). A su- 
perstitious practice, which tended to increase the temptations of 
fraud, and credulity, insensibly extinguished the light of history, and 
of reason, in the Christian world. 

n, atracks. II. But the progress of superstition would have been much less 
rapid and victorious, if the faith of the people had not been assisted 
by the seasonable aid of visions and miracles, to ascertain the au- 
thenticity and virtue of the most suspicious relics. In the reign of 
the younger Theodosius, Lucian (77), a presbyter of Jerusalem, and 
the ecclesiastical minister of the village of Caphargamala, about 
^ tvfenty miles from the city, related a very singular dream, which, to 
- repove his doubts, had been repeated on three successive Saturdays. 
A' venerable figure ktood before him, in the silence of the night, 
with a lung beard, a white robe, and a gold rod ; announced him- 
self by the name of Gamaliel, and revealed to Uie astonished presby- 
ter, that his own corpse, with the bodies of his son Abibas, his 
friend Micudemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the first martyr of 
the Christian faith, were secretly buried in the adjacent field. He 
added, wdth some impatience, that it was time to release himself, 

(7S} M. tie Beuiihnlwv' (Htsl. tfa Maaiebt'isme, tom. U. p. 648.) applied a wortilly to tUo 
pious ntm^rvatioD of iht? dcrg> of Smjroa, who carefullj prt'Mnrcd ibc irlic$ of St. Polycarp the 
martyr. 

|76) Marlin ofTuurs (mo bis Life, c. 8. by Sulpiciut Soxorus) oitorted ibi* confession from the 
moutii ol tbo dead man. Tbt* t*rrur is allowotl to be natural ; tbe discovery ii «up|>o4ed to In’ mira- 
culous. ^ iucb of ibc two was likely bi lia)>peu most frequeutly? 

(17) Lncian composad in GrcsdA bis original oatraUve, which has been translatesl by Avitus, and 
pnblislind |iy Barouiiis (Aiittal. Ercli^ A. U. 41S. Ko. 7 — 16.]. The Beat’dicliue editors of St. Au- 
gualiii Itatc given (at Ibe end of the work Do Civilato Dei) two several copies, with ibany variuua 
re»<lingi>. It is the character of lalscbood to In' loose and inconsistent. The most iocredtblo ^^arU 
of the legend are sBK>olbo<l and soricsed by Tillcmont [Hum. Eedcs. (out. ii. p. 9 , Aic.]. 
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and his companions, from their obscure prison ; that their appear- 
ance would bo salutary to a distressed world ; and that they had 
made choice of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of their 
situation, and their wishes. The doubts and difficulties which still 
retardiHl this important discovery, were successively removed by 
new visions: and the ground was opened by tlie bishop, in the 
presence of an innumerable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, 
of his son, and of his friend, were found in regular order; but when 
the fourth coffin, which contained the remains of Stephen, was 
shew^n to the light, the earth trembled, and an odour, such as that 
of paradise, was smelt, which instantly cured the various diseases 
of seventy-three of the assistants. The companions of Stephen 
were left in their jicaceful r&sidence of Capharganiala : but the re- 
lics of tlie first martyr were transported, in solemn proces.sion, to a 
church constructed in their honour on Mount Sion ; and the minute 
particles of those relics, a drop of blood (78), or the scrapings of a 
bone, were acknowledged, in almost every province of the Itoman 
world, to possess a divine and miraculous virtue. The grave and 
learned Augustin (79), whoso understanding scarcely admits the 
excuse of cri:dulity, has attested the innumerable prodigies which 
were performed in Africa by tlie relics of St. Stephen ; and this mar- 
vellous narrative is inserted in the elaborate work of the City of 
God, which the bishop of Hippo designed as a solid and immortal 
proof of tlie truth of Christianity. Augustin solemnly declart“S, that 
he has selected those miracU'S only wliich were publicly certified by 
the persons who were either the objects, or the spectators, of tlie 
power of the martyr. Many prodigies were omitted, or forgotten ; 
and Hippo had been less favourably treated than the other cities of 
the province. And yet the bi.shop enumerates above seventy mi- 
racles, of which three were resurrections from Uie dead, in the space 
of two years, and within the limits of his own diocese (80). If we 
enlarge our view to all the dioceses, and all the saints, of the Chris- 
tian world, it will not be easy to calculate tlie fables, and the errors, 
which issued from this inexhaustible source. But we may surely 
be allowed to observe, that a miracle, in that age of superstition and 
credulity, lost its name and its merit, since it could scarcely be con- 
sidered as a deviation from the ordinary, and established, law9 of 
nature. 

(T8) A phial of SI. Siephon’a blootl wai anDoally liqvoHod al Kaplet, till ho — ai aopcnodei^ 
by Si. JtDuaritM (Ruioart. HUl. Prnecut. Vanclal. p. 5*29.). 

(79) Augiislin comj»o«Hl ibe iwo-and-lwcnly bools Ci>iUte Dei in iho spaco of ihirlo^ 

A. D. 4l3 (Tillctnoiil, Mom. Eccle*. lom. p. 608.&C.) Hia learning it too often borrow- 

fd, and his arguroentt are loo often bit own ; bat ihc whole work claiint ibe mcril of a Bagnia> 

Ceol design, vigorously, and nol unthilfuUr, ctecoled. » l 

(W) Sec Augustin dc CiviUt, Dei, I. tii’i. c. *29. and the Appendii, which conUin* twn books of 
8(. Stepheo't miracles, by Evodius, bishop of litalU. Frectilphas (apnd Basoage, UUl. detJni^ 
lom. viil. p, 249.1 preserved a Gallic or a Spaotsb proverb, “ Whoever prclenda to have read 
** all the miracles of St. Stephen, be lien.'* 
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m. Anitii III. The innumerable miracles, of which the tombs of the nur- 
poiytiLiiii. tyrs were the peri>etual theatre, revealed to the pious believer the 
actual state and constitution of the invisible w'orld ; and his religi- 
ous speculations a[ipeared to be founded on tlie Arm basis of fact and 
experience. AVhalcvcr might be the condition of vulgar souls, in the 
long interval between the dissolution and tlie resurrection of their 
bodies, it was evident that the superior spirits of the saints and mar- 
tyrs did not consume that portion of their existence in silent and in- 
. glorious sleep (81). It was evident (without presuming to deter- 
mine the place of their habitation, or the nature of their felicity) 
that they enjoyed the lively and active consciousness of their happi- 
ness, their virtue, and their powers ; and tliat they had already se- 
cured the possession of their eternal reward. The enlargement of 
Uieir intellectual faculties sur|>asscd tlie measure of the human ima- 
gination ; since it was proved by experience, that Utey were capable 
of hearing and understanding the various petitions of their numerous 
votaries ; who, in the same moment of time, but in the most dis- 
tant parts of the world, invoked the name and assistance of Stephen 
or of Martin (82). The confidence of their petitioners was founded 
on the persuasion, that the saints, who reigned with Christ, cast 
an eye of pity upon earth ; that they were warmly interested in the 
prosperity of the Catholic church; and that the individuals, who 
imitated the example of their faith and piety, were the peculiar and 
favourite objects of their most tender n^rd. Sometimes, indeed, 
their friendship might be influenced by considerations of a less ex- 
alted kind : they viewed, with partial aflection, the places which 
Iiad been consecrated by their birth, their residence, their death, 
tlieir burial, or the possession of their relics. The meaner passions 
of pride, avarice, and revenge, may bo deemed unwortliy of a ce- 
lestial breast; yet the saints themselves condescended to testify their 
grateful approbation of tlie liberality of their votaries : and the 
sharpest bolts of punishment were hurled against those impious 
wretches, who violated their magnilicent shrines, or disbelieved 
their supernatural power (83). Atrocious, indeed, must have 
been the guilt, and strange would have been the scepticism, of 
those men, if they had obstinately resisted the proofs of a divine 
^ agency, which the elements, the whole range of the animal crea- 
tion, and even the subtle and invisible operations of the human 

(8i) Burnet (du Suia Mortunrurn, p. 81.) collocls tlic opinioni of the Falhcrv, a« far U 
llie) aiM’i't iliriisliM'p, or rc|K>se, of human souU till the <Ia} of jodgmcDt. lie arivrwartls expOKi 
(p. 91, &C.} the incoDvenieoCx'S ubicb until aiisc, il they juMsoMed a more acti\e ami acnaible 
esUteno*. 

(62) Vigilaolias pbci'tl the souls of the prophets aotl martvrs, either in Utc bosom of Abraham (iit 
iocr) refrigerii), or else under thu altar of God. Nt'C Miis tuamlts el t)bi soliierunt adesse pra^ 
srntes. But Jerom (lorn. ii. p. ri2.) sternly rclules this (Uasphemy. Tn D«-o leges |M)iies? Tu 
A{K>tlnlis vinenU tojicMs, ul usijue ad diem judicii Irneatilur cusUidia, ncc Gut cum tiounuo tiio; dc 
qnibui seriptiim itsl, Se«|uiu)lur .\^iium qiiocunqnc \adit. Si Agnus !ibi<|ue, ergo, el hi, qui cum 
Agno suot, ubiqun ew i rrdeodi sunt. El cum diaholus el daMooues lolo vagenlur to orbe, &c. 

(83) Fb'ury, DiscOun sur I'Uiit. Ecck^iasliqiie, iii. p. 60. 
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mind, were compelled to obey (8i). The immediate, and almost 
instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to follow the prayer, or 
the offence, satisfied the Christians, of the ample measure of favour 
and authority which the saints enjoyed in the presence of the Su- 
preme God ; and it seemed almost superfluous to enquire, whether 
they were continually obliged to intercede before the throne of 
grace ; or whether they might not be permitted to exercise, according 
to the dictates of their benevolence and justice, the delegated powers 
of their subordinate ministry. The imagination, which had been 
raised by a painful effort to the contemplation and worship of the 
Universal Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior objects of adora- 
tion as were more proportioned to its gross conceptions and imper- 
fect faculties. The sublime and simple theology of the primitive . 
Christians was gradually corrupted; and the monarchy of heaven, 
already clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the in- 
troduction of a popular mythology, which tended to restore the 
reign of polytheism [83); 

IV. As the objects of ■ religion were gradually reduced to the ^ 
standard of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were intro- of Pagaa 
duced that seemed most powerfully to affect the senses of the vulgar. 

If, in the beginning of tlie fifth century (86), Tertullian, or Lactan- 
tius (87), had been suddenly raised from the dead, to assist at the 
festival of some popular saint, or martyr (88), they would have 
gazed with astonishment, and indignation, on the profane spectacle, 
which had succeeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a Chris- 
tian congregation. As soon as the doors of the church were thrown 
open, they must hare been offended by the smoke of incense, the 
perfume of flowers, and the glare of lamps and tapers, which diffu.sed, 
at noon-day, a gaudy, superfluous, and, in their opinion, a sacri- 
legious light. If they approached the balustrade of the altar, they 
made their way through the prostrate crowd, consisting, for tho 
most part, of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on 
the vigil of the feast; and who already felt the strong intoxication of 
fanaticism, and, perhaps, of wine. Their devout kisses were im- 

(84) Al Vinorci, Ihft relics of St. Slopheo converlexl, in eight iJays, 840 Jews; with the kelp, 
indortl, of some wholesome sercrities, «ucli at btirniog ll»p s^iuagngne, driviog the obstinate iurulelt 
to starve among the rocks, &c. Set>‘lho original teller of S«*verat bishop of Minorca (ad ealeem St. 

Angnstiu. de Civ. Dei}, and ibt* judicious remarks of Basougo (tom. viit. p. 248— .}. 

(85} Mr. Bumo (Essavt, vol. ii. p. 434.) observe*, like a phitosopher, the natural flux and rcQox 
of polv theism and theism. 

(86) D'Aubigiie [toe his own Memoires, p. 156 — 160.) frankly offered, with the consi'iil of the 
Huguenot miuisleri, to allow the tirsl 4oo years as ihe rule of faith. The Cardinal du PerroD 
haggled fur forty years more, which were indiscreetly given. Yet notlher parly would have tound 
their account in this foolish bargain. 

(87) The worship practiwd and inciilcatetl by Terlnllian, lactaDtins, Amobiiis, &c. is so 
txtrtmily pure and spiritual, that their declamations against the Pagan somotinus glance against 
the Jewish ceremoDi«*s. 

(88) Fanstut the Manichiran acmses the Catholics of klolatry. VertilU idob in mariyrcs .... 
qno* votis siniilihu<t colitis. M. dc Beausobn' (Hist. Critique du Maniebiksme, lom. ii. p. 629—700.), 
a Protestant, but a philosopher, has re\>n'MMile<), with candour and learning, the introduction of 

. CArtifum iiiofutry in the fourth and Bflh ccnlnries. 
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printed on the walls and pavement of the sacred ediCce; and their 
fervent prayers were directed, whatever might be the language of 
their church, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saint, 
which were usually concealed, by a linen or silken veil, from the 
eyes of the vulgar. The Christians frequented the tombs of the 
martyrs, in the hope of obtaining, from their powerful intercession, 
every sort of spiritual, but more especially of temporal, blessings. 
They implored the preservation of their health, or the cure of their 
infirmities; the fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the safety and 
happiness of their children. Whenever they undertook any distant 
or dangerous journey, they requested, that the holy martyrs would 
be their guides and protrators on tlie road ; and if they returned 
without having experienced any misfortune, they again hastened to 
the tombs of the martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful thanksgivings, 
their obligations to the memory and relics of those heavenly patrons. 
The walls were hung round with symbols of the favours which they 
had received ; eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold and silver : and 
edifying pictures, which could not long escape the abuse of indis- 
creet or idolatrous devotion, represented the image, the attributes, 
and the miracles of the tutelar saint. The same uniform original 
spirit of superstition might suggest, in the most distant ages and 
countries, the same methods of deceiving the credulity, and of af- 
fecting the senses, of mankind (89) : but it must ingenuously be 
confessed, that the ministers of the Catholic church imitated the 
profane model, which they were impatient to destroy. The most 
respcclable bishops had persuaded themselves, that the ignorant 
rustics would more cheerfully renounce the superstitions of Pagan- 
ism, if they found some resemblance, some compensation, in the 
bosom of Christianity. The religion of Constantine achieved, in 
less than a century, the final conquest of the Roman empire : but 
tjio victors themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts of their 
vanquished rivals (90).* 

{89) Th« rrtAfiiUance of ta|)mlUioD, which could not be imiuted, might be traced from Japan 
to Hi>iieo. Warhiirton hai sciiAKi lh» idea, which he dittorU, by rcDderiog it too general and 
aolule (Divine Li^alion^ vo). iv. p. I‘i6, dec.). 

(90) The imilaiiou of Paganism is the suliject ofl>r. Middlclon't agrceablo letter from Rome. 
Varbnrton'fl aiiimadversinns obliged him to conned (toI. lit. p. 120-13^) the history of the two rc- 
IlgioDi ; and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 



* But there was always this important dif- of future ratribution, of tbe life after death, 
ference b«lwei*n Christian and heathen Poly- lurked at the botlom, and operated, to a cerliin 
theism. In Paganism this was the whole roli- etch'nt, on tbe thonghls and feelings, sometimes 
giou ; in the dnrkert ag«w of Christianity, socm*, on the actiona — H. 
however obsenre and vague, Christian nolious 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Final Divi»ion of ihe Roman Empire belween the Sons of Theodosius. ~ Reign of Area- 
ditisand Honorius. — Administration of Ruflnns and Slilicbo. Revolt and Defeat of 
6ildo in Africa. 

Thb ppniag of Rome expired with Theodosius; the last of the 
SDCcessors of Aiifpistus and Constantine, who appeared in the field liotwoe. 
at the head of their armies, and whoiwj authority was universally 
acknowlivlged throughout the whole extent of the empire. The me- 
mory of his virtues still continued, however, to protect the feeble and 
inexperienced youth of his two sons. After the death of their father, 
Arradiiis and Honorius were sahited, by the unanimous consent of 
mankind, as the lawful emptTors of the East, and of the AVest ; and 
the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by every order of tl>o state ; 
the senates of old and new Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the 
soldiers, and the people. Arcadius, who then was about eighteen 
years of age, was born in Spain, in the humble habitation of a pri- 
vate family. But he received a princely education in the palace of 
Constantinople; and his inglorious life was spent in that peaceful 
and splendid seat of royalty, from whence he appeared to reign over 
the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from the 
Lower Danube to the confines of Persia and /Ethiopia. His younger 
brother, Honorius, assumed, in the eleventh year of his age, the 
■ominal government of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; and 
the troops, which guarded the frontiers of his kingdom, were op- 
posed, on one side, to the Caledonians, and on the other, to the 
Moors. The great and martial praefecture of lllyricum was divided 
between the two princes ; the defence and possession of the pro- 
vinces of Noricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, still belonged to the 
Western empire; but the two large dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia, 
which Gratian had intnistcd to the valour of Theodosius, were for 
ever united to the empire of the East. The boundary in Isurope 
was not very different from the line which now separates the Ger- 
mans and the Turks; and the respective advantages of territory, 
riches, populousness, and military strength, were fairly balanced 
and compensated, in this final and permanent division of the Ro- 
man em])iro. The hereditary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius ap- 
peared to be the gift of nature, and of their father; the generals and 
ministers had b(«D accustomed to adore the majesty of the royal 
infants ; and the army and people were not admonished of their 
rights, and of their power, by the dangerous example of a recent 
election. The gradual discovery of the weakness of Arcadius and 
Honorius, and the repeated calamities of their reign, were not suffi- 
cient to obliterate the deep and early impressions of loyally. The 
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subjects of Rome, who still reverenced the persons, or rather the 
names, of their sovereigns, beheld, witli equal abhorrence, the re- 
bels who opposed, and the ministers who abused, the authority of 
the throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign by the elevation 
of Rurinus; an odious favourite, who, in an age of civil and reli- 
gious faction, has deserved, from every party, the imputation of 
every crime. The strong impulse of ambition and avarice (1) had 
urged RuGnus to abandon his native country, an obscure corner of 
Gaul (2), to advance his fortune in the capital of the East : the 
talent of bold and ready elocution (3) qualilied him to succeed in 
the lucrative profession of the law ; and his success in that pro- 
fession was a regular step to the most honourable and important 
employments of the state. He was raised, by just di'grecs, to the 
station of master of the oiDces. In the exercise of his various func- 
tions, so essentially connected with tlie whole system of civil go- 
vernment, he acquired the conGdence of a. monarch, who soon 
discovered his diligence and capacity in business, and who long re- 
mained ignorant of the pride, the malice, and the covetousness of 
his disposition. These vices were concealed beneath the mask, of 
profound dissimulation [ii) ; his passions were subservient only to 
the passions of his master ; yet, in Uie horrid massacre of Tbessa- 
lonica, the cruel RuGnus inflamed tlie fury, witliout imitating the 
repentance, of Theodosius. The minister, w ho viewed with proud 
indiflerence the rest of mankind, never forgave the appearance of 
an injury; and his personal enemies had forfeited, in his opinion, 
tlie merit of all public services. Promotus, tlie master-general of 
the infantry, had saved the empire from the invasion of the Ostro- 
goths; but he indignantly supported the pre-eminence of a rival, 
whose character and profession ho despised ; and in tlie midst of a 
public council, the impatient soldier was provoked to chastise with 
a blow tlie indecent pride of the favourite. This act of violence 
was represented to the emperor as an insult, which it was incum- 
bent on his dignity to resent. The disgrace and exile of Promotus 
were signiGed by a peremptory order, to repair,.without delay, to a 
military station on tlie banks of tlie Danube; and the death of that 
general (though he was slain in a skirmish with the Barbarians) was 
imputed to the perGdious arts of RuGnus (5). The sacrilice of an 



(1) AlccU), CDvious of iho |mMie felicity, coDvf nos an iofernal STDOtl ; Ht.^rra rocominomls b^r 
RiiGuuo, and oxcitot bim Ui doods of mischiof, &c. liui ibore U as niui'b difference Itciweeo 
Oaiidian't fury anil that of Virgil, as between the cbaraclcrs of Turnus and Riiliuus. 

{3) It isovwlenl {Tilli»naul, Hist, di's F.mp. tom. v. p. 770.), tbuugh do Marca is ashamed of bis 
countryman, tliat ftitfiniis was Imm at Etusa, Uio meirnifolis of Novoinpopulania, now a sanall tillage 
of Gascony (U'Anville, NoHc*.*de i’Aocirnne Gaiilc, p. 3b9.). 

(3j Ehilitslorgius. I. xi. c. 3. with Godufroy’s Dissert, p. 410. 

(4) A puMage, of Suidas is expreuive of his profound diMlinulalion : xvOpurro; 

(5) Zoairous, I. ir. p. 373, 373. 
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hero gratified his revenge: the honours of the consulship elated his 
vanity ; but his power was still imperfect and precarious, as long as 
the important posts of prefect ot the East, and of prefect of Con- 
stantinople, were filled by Tatian (6), and his son Proculus; whose 
united authority balanced, for some time, the ambition and favour 
of the master of the offices. The two prefects were accused ot ra- 
pine and corruption in the administration of the laws and finances. 
For the trial ot these illustrious oflenders, the emperor constituted 
a special commission : several judges were named to share the guilt 
and reproach of injustice ; but the right of pronouncing sentence 
was reserved to the president alone, and that president was Rufinus 
himself. The father, stripped of the praefccture of the East, was 
thrown into a dungeon; but the son, conscious that few ministers 
can be found innocent, where an enemy is their judge, had secreUy 
escaped; ami Rulinus must have been satisfied with the least ob- 
noxious victim, if despotism had not condescended to employ the 
basest and most ungenerous artifice. The prosecution was con- 
ducted with an appearance of equity and moderation, which' flat- 
tered Tatian with tlie hope of a favourable event; his confidence was 
fortified by tlie solemn assurances, and perfidious oaths, of the pre- 
sident, who presumed to interpose the sacred name of Theodosius 
himself; and the unhappy father was at last persuaded to recall, by 
a private letter, the fugitive Proculus. He was instantly seized, 
examined, condemned, and beheaded, in one of the suburbs of 
Constantinople, with a precipitation which disappointed the cle- 
mency of the emperor. Without respecting the misfortunes of a 
consular senator, the cruel judges of Tatian compelled him to behold 
the execution of his son ; the fatal cord was fastened round his 
own neck; but in the moment when he expected, and perhaps de- 
sired, the relief of a speedy death, he was permitted to consume 
the miserable remnant of his old age in poverty and exile (7). The 
punishment of the two pnefects might, perhaps, be excused by the 
exceptionable parts of their own conduct ; the enmity of Rufinus 
might be palliated by the jealous and unsociable nature of ambition. 
But he indulged a spirit of revenge, equally repugnant to prudence 
and to justice, when he degraded their native country of Lycia from 
the rank of Roman provinces ; stigmatised a guiltless people with a 

(6) Zocimas, wbo descfibfti the fall of TaltaD aod kis «on (1. iv. p. 374.], asserU their iaiM>> 
ccoce ; aod c^co hi* te^tioiony may outweigh the charges of ibeir ooemies (Cod. Theod. tom. iv. 
p. 489.], who accuse them of oppressing the Curia. The connection of Tatian with the Arians, 
ivhile he was pnrfecl ofl^ypt (A. D. 373.], inclines Tillcmoot to belicTethat he was guilty of every 
crime [Hist, des Emp. torn. v. p. 360. Mthn. Bccl^s. tom. vi. p. 389.]. 

(7) Jurenom rorantia colla 

Ante pairvra toIius atricta cccidere lecnri. 

Ifaat graothpTus nato moriente soperstes 

Poet trabcas eisuK In Rnfin. i. 348. 

The facU of Zostnms eapUio the olIusKma of Claudian ; tmt his classic interpreters were ignorant of 
the fovrtli century. Tbe fatal cord, i found, with the help of TiUeo»ont, in a sennon of Su Asterins 
ofAraasea. 
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mark of ignominy; and declared, that the <x>nptrymen oTTatian and 
ProculuR should for ever remain incapable of holding any employ- 
ment of honour or advantage, under the Imperial government 
The new ])ra:fect of the East (for Ilufinus instantly succeeded to the 
vacant honours of his adversary) was not diverted, however, by the 
most criminal pursuits, from the performance of the religious duties, 
which in that ag<; were considered as the most essentiai to salvation. 
In the suburb of Chalcedon, sumamcd the Oak, he had built a 
magnilicent villa; to which he devoutly added a stately church, 
const'crated to the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and continually 
sanctilied by the prayers, and penance, of a regular society of 
monks. A numerous, and almost general, synod of the bishops of 
the Eastern empire was aummoned to celebrate, at the same time, 
the dedication of the church, and the baptism of the founder. I'his 
double ceremony was performed with extratEdinary {lomp; and 
when Rufinus was purilied, in the holy £o«il^ fgbm all the sia« 
that he had hitherto committed, a venerihier .^mnit of Egypt 
rashly proposed himself as the sponsor of a ptoud and ambitiom 
statesman (9). 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the task ai 
V D. 395 . hypocrisy, which disguised, and sometimes restrained, the abuse of 
power; and Rufinus was apprehensive of disturbing the indolent 
slumber of a prince, still capable of exerting the abilities, and the 
virtue, .which had raised him to the throne (10). Put the absence, 
and, soon afteiw ards, the death, of the emperor, confirmed the ab- 
solute authority of Rufinus over the person and dominions of Ar- 
cadius ; a feeble youth, whom the imperious prafect considered as 
his pupil, rather than his sovereign. Regardless of Uie public 
opinion, he indulged his passions without remorse, and without re- 
sistance; and his malignant and rapacious spirit rejected every pas- 
sion that might have contributed to his own glory, or the happiness 
of the people. His avarice (11), which seems to have prevailed, in 



fS) This odimi* bw b rtwHify). »nd rffmM, hr Arrwlias (A. B. tM.|, tbf TtieodoEian Od«, 

I. tx. tit. UkviU. log. 9. The tcosc, M it it cxpUiited hjr Gioudiao Rufio. j. lr<nkJroj 

(tnoi. lii. p. 219.), i« {>orrec(l\ clear. 

. ■■ ■■ — Bx«ii)der« dm 
PoaditH ; ucmios genti* dekre Uborai. 

The scTDplct of Pagi aod TillcmoDt cao arist' onlv trom thrir zeal for the glory of Thcodosiui. 

(9) AmiDODiQa . . . BtifiDijin propriu minibus suscepil ucro fnntc miiDdaiam. See Ro«we>de*f 
VH« Patnim, p. 947. Soxovien (i. viti. c. IT.) mmitMM the charch and MMElery ; and Tilknont 
Eocl^ torn. ix. p. MS.) record! thia fy»od, in which 81. Gregory of Kvm {terforved a con* 
fpicuoua part. 

Ito) Mootewniiou (Sapnl d«« LoU. 1. xii. e. fZ.) pranes owe of the bwa of Thoodosiaa, addreiaod 
to the pnefect Rufiaus (L ix. tH. hr. l«g. unic.), Ui diarourage the proaeculion of treanonable, or sa- 
crilegioufc, words. A Urannical aUlute alwa^ra proves the oxisieoee of tyranoy; bnt a laiitUblo 
eslict may only codUid ike specioua paofeaaiooa, or iDoffodmal wiabaa, of the priBOC, or bii miaislors. 
Thu, I am afniid, u a jtuU tbongh mortifyiDg, dDoo of chliotiab 
(II) - ■■ Fluctibm aari 

Bxplori calor die aeqoit ■■■■ — 



Congcate cumabotor opes ; orbisqoe nplaas 
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his corrupt mind, over every other sentiment, attracted the wealth 
of the East, by the various arts of partial, and general, extortion ; 
oppressive taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust con- 
fiscations, forced or fictitious testaments, by which the tyrant 
despoiled of their lawful inheritance tlie children of strangers, or 
enemies; and the public sale of justice, as well as of favour, which 
he instituted in the palace of Constantinople. The ambitious can- 
didate eagerly solicited, at the expense of the fairest part of his pa- 
trimony, the honours and emoluments of some provincial govern- 
ment: the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people were al>andoncd 
to the most liberal purchaser ; and the public discontent was some- 
times appeased by the sacrifice of an iin|)opular criminal, whose 
punishment was profitable only to the priefect of the East, his 
accomplice and his judge. If avarice were not the blindest of the 
human passions, the motives of Rufinns might excite our curiosity; 
and we might be tempted to enquire, with what view he violated 
every principle of humanity and justice, to accumulate those im- 
mense treasures, which he could not spend without folly, nor 
possess without danger. Perhaps he vainly imagined, that he la- 
boured for the interest of an only daughter, on whom be intended 
to bestow his royal pupil, and the august rank of Empress of the 
East. Perhaps be deceived himself by the opinion, that his avarice 
was Uie instrument of his ambition. He aspired to place his for- 
tune OH a secure and independent basisy which should no longer 
depend on the caprice of young emperor; yet he neglected to 
conciliate the hearts of the soldiers and people, by the liberal distri- 
bution of those riches, which he bad acquired with so much toil, 
and with so much guilt. Tlie extreme parsimony of Rufinus left 
him only the reproach, and envy, of ill-gotten wealth ; his depen- 
dents served him without attachment; the universal hatred of 
mankind was repressed only by the influence of servile fear. The 
fate of Lucian proclaimed to the East, that tlie pnefect, whose in- 
dustry was much abated in the dispatch of ordinary business, was 
active and indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. Lucian, the 
son of the prasfect Florentius, the oppressor of Gaul, and the enemy 
of Julian, had employed a considerable part of his inheritance, the 
fruit of rapine and corruption, to purchase the friendship of Rufinus, 
and the high office of Count of the East. But the new magistrate 
imprudently departed from the maxims of the court, and of the 
times ; disgraced his benefactor, by the contrast of a virtuous and 
temperate administration ; and presumed to refuse an act of injus- 
tice, which might have tended to the profit of the emperor’s uncle. 



Aoeipit ona donus. — ■ 

TUi ehanicur {Claadtan. in RuHn. 1. IM^TRL) U fioafinsed by Jerom, a dUinUrealod witoaca 
(dadeoua iaaatiabiUa aTanlla, tom. i. ad Haiiodo f . p. by Zoaimna [L ». p. 284.)» aad by Suidaai 
who copied the hUtory of Eaoapiua. 
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Arcadhis was easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult; 'rifd 
the prsefect of the East resolved to execute in person the cruel ven- 
geance, which he meditated against this ungrateful delegate of his 
power. He performed with ineessant speed the journey of seven 
or eight hundred miles, from Constantinople to Antioch, entered 
the capital of Syria at the dead of night, and spread universal con- 
sternation among a people ignorant of his design, but not ignorant 
of his character. The Count of the fifteen provinces of the East 
was dragged, like the vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal 
of Kulinus. ISolwithstanding the clearest evidence of his integrity, 
which was not impeached even by the voice of an accuser, Lucian 
was condemned, almost without a trial, to suffer a cruel and igno- 
minious punishment. The ministers of tlie tyrant, by the order, 
and in the presence, of their master, beat him on the neck with 
leather thongs, armed at the extremities with lead ; and when he 
fainted under the violence of the pain, he was removed in a close 
litter, to conceal his dying agonies from tlic eyes of the indignant 
city. No sooner had ftutinus perpetrated this inhuman act, the 
sole object of his expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep, and 
silent, curses of a trembling people, from Antioch to Constantinople; 
and his diligence was accelerated by the hope of accomplishing, 
without delay, the nuptials of his daughter with the emperor of 
the Eiast (12). 

But Rufinus soon exp.?rienccd, that a prudent minister should 
' constantly secure his royal captive by the strong, though invisible 
chain of habit; and that the merit, and much more easily the fa- 
Aphi 2 ”' vour, of the absent, arc obliterated in a short time from the mind 
of a weak and capricious sovereign. While the prefect satiated his 
revenge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy of the favourite eunuchs, 
directed by the great chamberlain Kutropius, undermined his pow cr 
in the palace of Constantinople. Tliey discovered that .Arcadius 
was not inclined to love the daughter of Rufinus, who had been 
chosen, without his consent, for his bride; and they contrived to 
substitute in her place tlie fair Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto (13), 
a general of the Franks in the service of Rome ; and who was edu- 
cated, since the death of her father, in the family of the sons of 
Promotus. The young emperor, whose chastity had been strictly 
guarded by the pious care of his tutor Arsenius (Ik), eagerly list- 



(n) — — — Cctlpra 

Ad facioun vrifix; pcnitiis rcglone rcmolos , 

|ni|Mg«>r ire viai. 

Tilts alluaioo of Clauiliin [iu Ru6o. i. 241.} U agaio explained br the circanuUnUal oarraliTe of 
Zotlmus (I. T. p. 788, 789.). 

^ (13} Zosimiit (1. IT. p. 743.) praism the ralonr, pradcoce, and inlcgrity of Banto the Prank. Sot* 

Tillemont, HUL des Empercurt, tom. t. p, 771. 

(14) Arsenins escaped from the palace i>f Constantioople, and passed fiflj^Gre yeart in rigid pen« 
anee in the monastery of Egypt. Tillenwnt, Vm. EccIm. torn. xi». p. 676-^707. ; and Plcnry. 
Hist. EceWt. loro. v. p. 1, 4c. : bni the Utter, for want of aoibenlic materials, hat giren too much 
credit to the legend of Metaphrutea. 
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ened to U»e artful and flatUring descriptions of the ciiarms of F.u- 
doxia : he gazed witli impatient ardour on Iwr picture, and he un- 
derstood tlic necessity of concealing his amorous designs from the 
knowledge of a minister, who was so deeply interested to oppose 
tlie consummation of his happiness. Soon after the return of Ilu- 
Onus, tlie approaching ceremony of tlie royal nuptials was an- 
nounced to the people of Constantinople, who prepared to celebrate, 
with false and hollow acclamations, the'fortuno of his daughter. 
A splendid train of eunuchs and oflicers issued, in hymeneal pomp, 
from tlie gates of tlie palace; bearing aloft tlie diadem, the robes, 
and the inestimable ornaments, of the future empress. The solemn 
procession passed through the streets of the city, which were 
adorned with garlands, and filled with s|>cctaturs; but, when it 
reached the house of tlie sons of Prorootus, the principal eunuch 
respectfully entered the mansion, invested the fair Ludoxia w itli the 
Imperial robes, and conducted her in triumph to the palace and bed 
of Aritadius (15). The secrecy, and success, with which this con- 
spiracy against KuGnus had been conducted, ini|irinted a mark of 
indelible ridicule on the character of a minister, who had siifTered 
himself to be deceived, in a post w here the arts of deceit and dissi- 
mulation constitute the most distinguished merit. He considered, 
w ith a mixture of indignation and fear, tlie victory of an aspiring 
eunuch, who had secretly captivated the favour of his sovereign ; 
and the disgrace of his daiighti'r, whose interest was inseparably 
connected with his own, wounded the tenderness, or, at least, the 
pride of Uiifinus. At the moment when he flattered himself that 
he shouUI become the father of a line of kings, a foreign maid, who 
had been educated in tlie house of his implacable enemies, was in- 
troduced into the Imperial bed; and Eudoxia soon displayed a su- 
periority of sense and spirit, to improve tlie ascendant which her 
beauty must acquire over the mind of a fund and youthful husband. 
The emperor would soon be instructed to hate, to fear, and to de- 
stroy Uie powerful subject, whom he had injured ; and tlie con- 
sciousness of guilt deprived Ruflnus of every hojie, cillier of safety 
or comfort, in the retirement of a private life. But ho still |>us- 
sessed tlie most eflectiial means of defending his dignity, and (ler- 
liaps of oppressing his unemies. The praefect still exercised an un- 
controileAl authority over the civil and military government of the 
East; and his treasures, if he could resolve to use them, might be 
employed to jirocure proper instruments for the execution of the 
blackest designs, that pride, ambition, and revenge could suggest to 
a desperate statesman. The character of Rufinus sc'eraed to justify 

(15) Tbi* Blor>' (Zosimuit, I. t. p. !290.) provos llu( thn hrmciioal rlto« of loUqailT were still prsc- 
tisrsl, without idolatrr, hr ibo ChrisliaDS of the East ; and tb«* bride was forcihly conducled from tbo 
boose of her parents to that of her husltand. Our form of marriagu reqairei, with less dcltcarr^ 
ibe exprott and public consenl of a virgin. 

HI. 2k 
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Iho accusations that he conspired against the person of his sove- 
reign, to scat himself on the vacant throne ; and that lie had secretly 
invited the Huns and the Goths, to invade the provinces of the em- 
pire, and to increase the public confusion. The subtle pncfect, 
whose life had been spent in the intrigues of the palace, opposed, 
with equal arms, the artful measures of. the ciinuch Kutropius; bnt 
the timid soul of Kiilinus was astonished by the hostile approach of 
the more formidable rival, of the great Stilicho, the general, or ra- 
ther the master, of the empire of the West (16). 
cbmrtMof The celt>8tial gift, which Achilles obtained, and Alexander envied, 
»!i!i«rr’, '■n'li «f a poct woKliy to celebrate the actions of heroes, has been en- 
Cwnirra joy***! by Stilicho, in a much higher degree than might have been 
nui'irc. expected from the declining state of genius, and of art. The muse 
of Claudian (17), devoted to his service, was always prepared fo 
stigmatise his adversaries, Rufinus, or Eiitropins, with eternal in- 
famy; or to paint, in the most splendid colours, the victories, and 
virtues, of a powerful benefactor. In the review of a period indif- 
ferently snpplidi with authentic materials, we cannot refuse to 
illustrate the annals of Honoriiis, from the invectives, or the pane- 
gyrics, of a contemporary writer ; but as Claudian appears to have 
indulged the most ample privilege of a poet and a conrtier, some 
criticism will be requisite to translate the language of fiction, or 
exaggeration, into the truth and simplicity of historic prose. His 
silence concerning the family of Stilicho may be admitted as a 
proof, that his patron was neither able, nor desirous, to boast of a 
long series of illustrious progenitors; and the slight mention of his 
father, an officer of Barbarian cavalry, in the service of Valens, 
smms to countenance tlie assertion, that file general, who so long 
commanded the armies of Rome, wtis descended from the savagi' 
and perfidioHS race of the Vandals (18). If Stilicho had not pos- 
sessed the external advantages of strength and stature, the most 
nattering hard, in the presence of so many thousand spectators, 
would have hesitated to affirm, that he surpassed the measure of 
the demi-gods of antiquity; and, that whenever he moved, witli 
lofty steps, through the streets of the capital, the astonished crowd 
made room for the stranger, who displayed, in a private condition, 
the awful majesty of a hero. From his earliest youth he embraced 
the profession of arms ; his prudence and valour were soon distin- 
guished in the field ; the horsemen and archers of tlie F.ast admired 
his siqierior dexterity; and in each degree of his military promo- 
tions, the public judgment always prevented and approved the choice 

{IS) Zotimus (I. T. p. 990.), Orotlni (1. vii. c. 3T.), apd tbe Chronick of MarrrlltPtH. Claodian 
(in Bufio. ii. 7—100.) Mints, in lively coloon, tbe dislrcM and guilt of tbe pnrfect. 

(17) Stilicho, diretkly, or iudirectlr, U tbe perpetual theme of Claodian. Tbe yootb and pdvalA 
lift* of tbe bero are vpgoely rxpremod in tbe poem nn his 6rsl cnnsuUhip, 3S— 140. 

(IS) Vandaloruni, imlK*llit, avanc, perfiJx, et dolose, geotU, |enere editus. Oroains, 1. Til. 
c. M. Jarom (tom. i. ad Cerontiam, p. 93.) calla bim a Semi-Barbarian. 
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of the sovereifo*. He was named by Theodosias, to ratify a solemn 
treaty witli the monarch of Persia : he supported, during that im- 
portant embassy, the dignity of the Roman name; and after his re- 
turn to Constantinople, his merit was rewarded by an intimate and 
bonourabte aUiance with the Imperial family. Theodosius had 
been prompted, by a pious motire of fraternal afliection, to adopt, 
for his o«n, the daughter of his brother Honorius; the beauty and 
accomplishments of Serena (19) were universally admired by the 
obsequious court; and Stilicho obtained the preference over a crowd 
of rivals, who ambitiously disputed the hand of the princess, and 
the favour of her adoptive father (20). The assurance that the hus- 
band of Serena would be faithful to the throne, which he was p<jr- 
BiiUiKl to ap|>roach, engaged the emperor to eialt tlie fortunes, and 
to employ the abilities, of the sagacious and intrepid Stilicho. He 
rose through the successive steps of master of the horse, and count 
of the domestics, to the supreme rank of master-general of all the 
cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at least of the Western, em- 
pire (21); and his enemies confessed, that he invariably disdained 
to barter for gold the rewards of merit, or to defraud the soldiers of 
the pay and gratifications, which tliey deserved, or claimed, from 
the libwality of the state (22). The valour and conduct which ho 
afterwards displayed, in the defence of Italy, against the arms of 
Alaric and Radagaisus, may justify the fame of his early achieve- 
ments; and in an age less attentive to the laws of honour, or of 
pride, the Roman generals raiglit yield the pre-eminence of rank, to 
the ascendant of superior genius (23). He lamented, and revenged, 
the murder of Promohis, his rival and his friend ; and the massacre 
of many thousands of the flying liastamc is represented by the 
poet, as a bloody sacrifice, which (ho Roman Achilles oflered to the 
manes of another Patroclus. The virUies and victories of Stilicho 
deserved the hatred of Rnfinus: and the arts of calumny might 
have been successful, if the tender and vigilant Serena had nut pro- 
tected her husband against his domestic foes, whilst he vanquislied 

(t9) CbwdiUt ia an imperfeci poem, hm drawn n Ito, parhapa a flaUcriin^, portrait of Sercoa. 
That Ca*oarH<> QicM of TheodoaiBs waa bom, aa well as brr naler Thrrmanlia, io S|'ain; rrom 
whence, in their earliest youth, they were bonoorably cooduclod to the |wUce of Conslanlinople. 

(30) Some doubt may entertained, whether tbit adoption was legal, or only melapborical (teo 
Doraugp, Pam. Byxant. p. 76.]. An old inacriptino ghres SiiUchn ibc singnbr tilh* of Pro-^tner 
IHvi Theodotii. 

(Tl) Glandian (Lana Serene, fM. 193.) e xp re aa et, in poetic bngnage, the ** dilertu evpiomn,** 
and the ** gemino roox idem cnlmine doxit agmina.” The inacriplion adds, ** ooent of the do- 
^ weatics,'* an Important comtNiid, whidi Stilicho to the height of hit graodenr, migbt-pmdently 
fMahi. 

(Tl) The heaatifal tinea of Chiodian (in 1 Coaa. SUlicb. U. tl3.) d^»lay hii genina t bnt ibe inte> 
pity of Stilicho (in the military adminiaimtioo] to much more iinalT catabliahod by the anwiUing 
evidence of Zoaimos [L v. p. 345.}. 

( 9 ) - ■ - 81 beUien aaolea 

lopncrel, qnamris annto ct jum aainori 
Cedere paadaevoa eqoliuni p^itompie migiitraa 

Adipicerce. Claodian, Lana 8er««. p. 19S, &e. 

A modem general would deem Uieir aubmiaaiOD cither heroic pauiolitm or ahject acrvihly. 
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in the field the enemies of the empire (24). Ttieodosius continued 
to support an unworthy minister, to whose diligence he delegated 
the government of the palace, and of the East; but when he 
inarched against the tyrant Eugenius, he associated his faithful ge- 
neral to the labours and glories of the civil war; and, in the last 
moments of his life, the dying monarch r^ximmended to Stilicho 
the care of his sons, and of the republic (25) . The ambition and the 
abilities of Stilicho were not unequal to the important trust; and he 
claimed the guardianship of the two empires, during the minority 
of Arcadius and Honorius (26). The first measure of his adminis- 
tration, or rather of his reign, displayed to the nations the vigour 
and activity of a spirit worthy to command. He passed the Alps 
in the depth of winter; descended the stream of the Rhine, from 
the fortress of Basil to the marshes of Batavia; reviewed the state 
of the garrisons ; repressed the enterprises of the Germans ; and, 
after establishing along the banks a linn and honourable peace, 
returned with incredible speed to the palace of Milan (27). The 
person and court of Honorius were subject to the master-general of 
the West ; and the armies and provinces of Europe obeyed, without 
hesitation, a regular authority, which was exercised in the name of 
their young sovereign. Two rivals only remained to dispute the 
claims, and to provoke the vengeance, of Stilicho. Within the 
limits of Africa, Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud and dan- 
gerous independence ; and the minister of Constantinople asserted 
his equal reign over tlie emperor, and the empire, of tlio East. 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common guardian 
of the royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the equal division of 
the arms, the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe and furniture 
of the deceased emperor (28). But the most important object of 
the inheritance consisted of the numerous legions, cohorts, and 
squadrons, of Romans, or Barbarians, whom the event of the civil 
war had united under the standard of Theodosius. The various 
multitudes of Europe and Asia, exasperated by recent animosities. 



(24] Comfar« thi> pom or ttio fint consnlsliip (L — 11S.| wilb tlio haut Sermm (227 — 237, 

«bore it uajortunalcly breaks off). We may pcn-eiTc the deep, inveterate malice of Ruhnus. 

{25) • ■ - ■ Qtiem fratribut ipso 

Pisrcileni, dyjiotim defensoremqiie dedtali. 

Tot the Qomiaation (iv Cons. Hob. 43'i.) was private (iii Con«. Hon. 142.) ronctos disocdcre .... 
jtiliet; and may therefore be suspocU'd. lotiimus, and Suidas, apply lu Stilicho, and Runuus, the 
same aqttal title of ETTiTpostoi, goardians, or procurators. 

(25) The Roman law distinguishes two sorU of miAonfy, which expired at the age of fourlceo, 
and of lwonly>Uvo. The one was u>l)ject to the tutor, or guardian, of the person; the other, to the 
curoior, or trustee, of the estate (Heinoeciuv. Aatiquilat. Rom. ad Jarisprudent. |iortinent. l.i. 
tit. aaii, xxtii. p. 218^232.). But these legal ideas were never accotalely trautferred into the cuo> 
stitiiiioD-of an elective monarchy. 

(27) See Claudian (i Cons. Stilich. i. 188—242.) ; but bo must allow more than GReen days for 
the journey and return between Milan and Leyden. 

(28) 1 Cons. Stilich. ii. 88—84. Rot only the robes and diadems of Uie deceasotl emperor, hut 
e>en ibc bclmeu, swottMulls, bells, cuirasses, Ac., were eoricbed with pearls, emeralds, and dia- 
moods. 
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were overawed by the aathority of a single man;- and the rigid 
discipline of Stilicho protected the lands of the citizen from the ra- 
pine of the licentious soldier (29). Anxious, however, and impa- 
tient, to relieve Italy from the presence of this formidable host, 
which could be useful only on the frontiers of the empire, he lis- 
tened to the just requisition of the minister of Arcadius, declared 
his intention of re-conducting in person the troops tff the East; 
and dexterously employed the rumour of a Gothic tumult, to con- 
ceal his private designs of ambition and revenge (30). The guilty 
soul of Kuflnus w.is alarmed by the approach of a warrior and a 
rival, whose enmity he deserved; he computed, with increasing 
terror, the narrow space of his life and greatness ; and, as the last 
hope of safety, he interposed the authority of the emperor Arcadius. 
Stilicho, who appears to have directed his march along the sea- 
coast of the Hadriatic, was not far distant from the city of The»> 
saionica, when he received a peremptory message, to recall the 
troops of the East, and to declare, that ki$ nearer approach would 
be considered, by the Byzantine court, as an act of hostility. The 
prompt and unexpected obedience of the general of the West, con- 
vinced the vulgar of his loyalty and moderation ; and, as he had al- 
ready engaged the affection of the Eastern troops, he recommended 
to their zeal the execution of his bloody design, which might be 
accomplished in bis absence, with less danger perhaps, and with 
less reproach. Stilicho left the command of the troops of the East 
to Gainas, the Goth, on whose ndclity he firmly relied; with an 
assurance, at least, that the hardy Barbarian would never be di- 
verted from his purpose by any consideration of fear or remorse. 
The soldiers were easily j>ersuaded to punish the enemy of Stili- 
cho, and of Rome; and such was the general hatred which Rufinus 
had excited, that the fatal secret, communicated to thousands, was 
faithfully preserved during the long march from Thessalonica to 
the gates of Constantinople. As soon as they had resolved his 
death, they condescended to flatter his pride ; the ambitious pncfect 
was seduced to believe, that those powerful auxiliaries might be 
tempted to place the diadem on his head ; and the treasures which 
he distributed, with a tardy and reluctant hand, were accepted by 
the indignant multitude, as an insult, rather than as a gift. At 
the distance of a mile from the capital, in the field of Mars, before 
the palace of llebdomon, the troops halted : and the emperor, as 

(29) TaDloqoc remoto 

PriocipO) muUlu orbis non seiuil babcoa*. 

Tbif hi^h commcixlaiioii {i Com. Slil. i. U9.] may ^>e justified br ibe fotrs of the dying cmfieror (de 
Bell* Cikloo. 292 > 301.) ; and the peace and good order mbich were enjoyed after his death ( • Coos. 
Stil. i. ISO— IM.). 

(30] Stilicbo's march, and the death of Rufinus, are described by Claodiao ( in RoGn. 1. ii. 101— 
4S3.)> Zosimns (1. ▼. p. 296, 297.), Sozomcn ( I. riii. c. 1.), Soentes [1. ri. C. 1.}, PkihMtorgius (1. xi. 
c. 3. with Oodefroy, p. 44t.), and the Chronicle of Harc^nas. 
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well as his minister, advanced, according to ancient custom, res- 
pectfully to salute the power which supported their throne. As 
Rufinus passed along the ranks, and disguised, with studied cour- 
tesy, his innate haughtiness, the wings insensibly wheeled from 
the right and left, and inclosed the devoted nctim within the circle 
of their arms. Before he could reflect on the danger of his situa- 
tion, Gainas gave the signal of death; a daring and forward soldier 
plunged his sword into the breast of the guilty prefect, and Rulinus 
fell, groaned, and expired, at the feet of the affrighted emperor. 
If the agonies of a moment could expiate the crimes of a whole life, 
or if the outrages inflicted on a breathless corpse could be the ob- 
ject of pity, our humanity might perhaps be affected by the horrid 
ckcumstanccs which accompanied the murder of Rufinas. His 
mangled body was abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of 
either sex, who hastened in crowds, from every quarter of the city, 
to trample on the remains of the haughty minister, at whose frown 
they had so lately trembled. His right hand was cut off, and car- 
ried through the streets of Constantinople, in cruel mockery, to 
extort contributions for the avaricious tyrant, whose head w'as pub- 
licly exposed, borne aloft on the point of a long lance (31). Ao- 
eording to Ae savage maxims of the Greek republics, his innocent 
family would have shared the punishment of his crimes. The wife 
and daughter of Rufinus were indebted for their safety to the in- 
fluence of religion, ffer Sanctuary protected them from the raging 
madness of the people; and they were permitted to spend the re- 
mainder of their lives in the exercises of Christian devotion, in the 
peaceful retirement of Jerusalem (32). 

DiKotdoiibe The servile poet of Stilicho applauds, with ferocious joy, this 
ho*Tid deed, which, in the execution, perhaps, of justice, violated 
every law of nature and society, profaned the majesty of the prince, 
and renewed the dangerous examples of military licence. The 
contemplation of the universal order and harmony had satisfied 
Claudian of the existence of the Deity; but the prosperous impu- 
nity of vice appeared to contradict his moral attributes ; and the 
fate of Rufinus was the only event which could dispel the religions 
doubts of the poet (33). ^ch an act might vindicate the honour 
of Providence; but it did not much contribute to the happiness of 
the people. In less than three months they were inform^ of the 

(Si) The disteetion ofRufiDDs, which CUudiao perform* with the tavago coolne** of ad inatocfliit 
(In Ro6q. ii. 40S— 4lS.)f ii likewite tpcciHed bj Zoiimus and Joram (lorn. I. p. 96.). 

. (39) The Pagao Zoaitna* meutioo* their aaDctuanr and pilgrimage. The «i*ter ofRuGnntf Sblvanla, 
/ who paased her life at Jcnualem, i* flimous in monastic histonr. 1. The studious virgin bad dili- 
5 gnUp, aud rnpealadly, peroaed th« eommeutators oo the Bible, Origan, Gregory, Baail, Ac., 
) to Uie aaKniai of hvo miUioM of lion. 9. At the age of tkrcoacore, she could boaat, that she hud 
aeror washed her bauds, face, or any pari of her whole bodv, except the tip* of her fingers, to rocoiwt 
the communion. See t^ Titie Palrom, p. T79, 977. 

(33) See tho betoUful exordium of bia invective agaiaat Bnfiaus, which Is c uri o u dy d i a ca—cd bf 
the sceptic Bavie, Dtetiounaire Critiqnu, ftojrtif. Bht B. 
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maixims of the new administration, by a singular edict, T\ hich esta- 
blished the exclusive riglit of the treasury over tlie spoils of Rulinus ; 
and silenced, under heavy penalties, the presumptuous claims of 
the subjects of the Eastern empire, v\'ho had been injured by Ills 
rapacious tyranny (34). Even Stilicho did not derive from the 
murder of bis rival, the fruit which he had proposc'd; and though 
he gratified his revenge, his ambition was disappointed. Under the 
name of a favourite, the weakness of Arcadius re<|uired a master, 
but he naturally preferred tlie obsequious arts of the eunuch Eu- 
tropius, who had obtained his domestic conlidence; and tlie empe- 
ror contemplated, with terror and aversion, the stern genius of a 
foreign warrior. Till tliey were divided by the jealousy of |K>wer, 
the sword of Gainas, and the charms of Eiidoxia, supported the 
favour of the great chamberlain of the palace : the pcrQdious Goth, 
who was appointed master-general of tlie East, betrayed, witliout 
scruple, the interest of his benefactor; and the same troops, who 
bad so lately massacred the enemy of Stilicho, were engaged to 
support, against him, the independence of tlie throne of Constan- 
tinople. The favourites of Arcadius fomented a secred and irr&- 
concileable war against a formidable hero, who aspired to govern, 
and to defend, the two empires of Rome, and the two sons of 
Theodosius. They incessantly laboured, by dark and treacherous 
machinations, to deprive him of the esteem of the prince, the re- 
spect of the people, and tlie friendship of the Barbarians. The 
life of Stilicho was repeatedly attempted by the dagger of hired 
assassins; and a decree was obtained, from the senate of Constan- 
tinople, to declare him an enemy of the republic, and to confiscate 
his ample possessions in tlie provinces of the East. At a time 
when the only hope of delaying the ruin of the Roman name, de- 
pended on the firm union, and reciprocal aid, of ail tlie nations to 
whom it bad been gradually communicated, the sul^ects of Arcadius 
and Uonorius were instructed, by their respective masters, to view 
each other in a foreign, and even hostile, light; to rejmee in tlieir 
mutual calamities, and to embrace, as their faitliful allies, the 
Barbarians, whom they excited to invade the territories of their 
countrymen (35). The natives of Italy aflected to despise the ser- 
vile and efleminate Greeks of Byzantium, who presumed to imitate 
the dress, and to usurp the dignity, of Roman senators (36) ; and 

{34) 8«e Uic Theodosiao Code, 1. ix. tit xlii. lag. U. IS. Tbe aew BinMlen attempted, i«itk 
incootiiieDl avarjee, to seise the spoils of their predeccaor, and to provido for their own futoro 
aecnritj. 

(35) See Clandiao (i Cons. Stilich, 1. i. 275. 202, 20A. L iu 83.), and Zosimos, 1. t. p. 302. 

(36) ClaoiUan toms the consulship of the eunuch SiUropius into a aatMoal rofle^on (I. ii. 134.) : 

■ ' Plandenlem ceme senatum, 

Et Byzanlinos proceres, Gratosqm Quirilaas 
0 patciboa plohos, 0 digni coosolo patres. 

It it enriona to obaervo the hni aymptoaia of joalona^ aad achiaB, botweoB old aisd aew Romo, 
between the Greeka and Latina. 
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the Greeks had not yet forgot the sentiments of hatred and con- 
tempt, which their polished ancestors had so long entntained for 
the rude inhabitants of the West. The distinction of two govern- 
ments, which soon produced the separation of two nations, will 
justify my design of suspending the series of the Byzantine history, 
to prosecute, without interruption, the disgraceful, but memorable, 
reign of Honorius. 

The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to force the inclina- 
tions of a prince, and people, who rejected his government, wisely 
abandoned Arcadius to his unworthy favourites ; and his reluctance 
to involve the two empires in a civil war displayed the moderation 
of a minister, who had so often signalised his military spirit and 
abilities. But if Stilicho had any longer endured ^e revolt of 
Africa, he would have betrayed the security of the capital, and the 
majesty of the Western emperor, to the capricious insolence of a 
Moorish rebel. Gildo (37), the brother of the tyrant Firmus, had 
preserved and obtained, as the reward of his apparent fidelity, the 
immense patrimony which was forfeited by treason ; long and me- 
ritorious service, in the armies of Rome, raised him to the dignity 
of a military count; the narrow policy of the court of Theodosius 
had adopted the mischievous expedient, of supporting a legal govern- 
ment by the interest of a powerful family; and the brother of 
Firmus was invested with the command of Africa. His ambition 
soon usurped the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
witliout account, and without controul ; and he maintained, during 
a reign of twelve years, the possession of an office, from which 
it was impossible to remove him, without the danger of a civil war. 
During those twelve years, the provinces of Africa groaned under 
the dominion of a tyrant, who seemed to unite the unfeeling tem- 
per of a stranger, with the partial resentments of domestic faction. 
The forms of law were often superseded by the use of poison ; 
and if the trembling guests, who were invited to the table of Gildo, 
presumed to express their fears, the insolent suspicion served only 
to excite his fury, and he loudly summoned the ministers of death. 
Gildo alternately indulged the passions of avarice and lust (38); 
and if his days were terrible to the rich, his nights were not less 

(37] CUudiao miT bavo rxa^eratod lUe vices of Gildo ; bat his Mooiish extractioa, his notoriotts 
•clionSf and the twoipliints of St. Aiiguslin. mnv juAlify the |hwI'i iDvectives. Bamnius (Aonal. Ec- 
cin. A. 1). 398. No. 35 — 56.) lias treated the .^^fricao rcMIioD with skill aod learning. 

(38) lofttnt tmihilis vivit, morientiltos keres, 

Virginiba* ra(klor, thaUrois obscxnus adnllcr. 

Nulla qnics : orilar (ira.'da et:n»ante libido, 

Diviiibusque diea. ot oox mrlueDila maritti. 

Maaris clartisicoa qiuoqne 

Fastulila datar. 

Dc BcUoGildonico, 165. 186. 

Barooias condemns, still more s^oreiv, the liccDtiousDess of Gildo; as his wifn, his daughter, and 
his sister, were exatnides of cbMtity. The ftdultarioa of the African soldiers are ebecked bj 

one of the luifK'rial Uwvl 
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dreadful to husbands and parents. The fairest of their wives and 
daughters were prostituted to the embraces of the tyrant; and after* 
wards abandoned to a ferocious troop of Barbarians and assassins, 
the black, or swarthy, natives of the desert ; whom Gildo consi- 
dered as the only guardians of liis throne. In the civil war between 
Theodosius and Eugenius, the count, or rather the sovereign, of 
Africa, maintained a haughty and suspicious neutrality ; refused to 
assist either of the contending parties witli troops or vessels, ex- 
pected the declaration of fortune, and reserved for Uie conqueror, 
the vain professions of his allegiance. Such professions would not 
have satisfied the master of the Roman world : but the death of 
Theodosius, and the weakness and discord of his sons, confirmed 
the power of the Moor; who condescended, as a proof of his mo- 
deration, to abstain from the use of the diadem, and to supply 
Rome with the customary tribute, or rather subsidy, of corn. In 
every division of the empire, the five provinces of Africa were in- 
variably assigned to the West; and Gildo had consented to govern 
that extensive country in the name of Honorius ; but his knowledge 
of the character and designs of Stilicho, soon engaged him to ad- 
dress his homage to a more distant and feeble sovereign. The mi- 
nisters of Arcadius embraced the cause of a perfidious rebel; and 
the delusive hope of adding the numerous cities of Africa to tlie 
empire of the East, tempted them to assert a claim, which they 
were incapable of supporting, either by reason or by arms (39). 

When ^licho had given a firm and decisive answer to the pre- h«u 
tensions of the Byzantine court, he solemnly accused the tyrant of “by'S* 
Africa before the tribunal, which had formerly judged tlie kings and 
nations of the earth ; and the image of the republic was revived, after *• ’*’• 
a long interval, under the reign of Honorius. The emperor trans- 
mitted an accurate and ample detail of the complaints of the pro- 
vincials, and the crimes of Gildo, to the Roman senate; and the 
members of that venerable assembly were required to pronounce the 
condemnation of the rebel. Their unanimous sullragc declared him 
the enemy of the republic ; and the decree of the senate added a sa- 
cred and legitimate sanction to the Roman arms (40). A people, 
who still remembered, that their ancestors had been Uie masters of 
the world, would have applauded, with conscious pride, the re- 
presentation of ancient freedom ; if they had not long since been 
accustomed to prefer the solid assurance of bread, to the unsub- 
stantial visions of liberty and greatness. The subsistence of Rome 
depended on the harvests of Africa ; and it was evident, that a de- 
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(39) loqve toam sorten Duacrotu traBitulit urbet. 

ClaodiiQ (de B«ll. Gildooico, 230-^4.) baa toacbed, with poliUcal delicacy, Ibe totrigacaof the 
Byiaotinc eoart, which are likewiae mettUoned byZoaimua (I. ▼. p. 309.). 

(40) Symmachm (I. iv. epiat. 4.) expreaaea the judicial forma of the acoile ; tod Clandlaa ( i Com. 
StUich. 1. i. 393, dtc.) ae^na to feel the spirit of a Aomao. 
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claration of war would be the signal of famine. The prsefect Syn>- 
machus, who presided in the deliberatioas of the senate, adroonislied 
the ministur of his just apprehension, that as soon as the revoogo- 
ful Moor should prohibit the exportation of corn, the tranquillity, 
and perhaps the safety, of the capital, would be threatened by the 
hungry rage of a turbulent multitude (41). The prudence of Sti— 
licho conceived, and executed, without delay, the most eflectual 
measure (or the rehef of the Human people. A large and seasonable 
supply of corn, collected in the inland provinces, of Gaul, was env- 
barked on the rapid stream of the Rhone, and transported, by an 
easy navigation, from the Rhone to the Tiber. During the whole 
term of the African war, the granaries of Rome were continually 
filled, her dignity was vindicated from the humiliating dependence, 
and the minds of an immense people were quited by the calm coo- 
Fidence of peace and plenty (42). 

The cause of Rome, and the conduct of the African war, were 
entrusted by Stilicho to a general, active and ardent to avenge his 
private injuries on the head of the tyrant. The spirit of discord, 
which jirevailed in the house of Nabal, had excited a deadly quarrel 
between two of his sons, Gildo and Mascexcl (43). The osurper 
pursued, with iaaplacable rage, the life of his younger brother, whose 
ooorago and abilities ho feared; and Masoezcl, oppressed by su- 
perior power, took refuge in the court of Milan : where he soon re- 
ceived the cruel intclligenoo, that his two innocent and helpless 
children had been murdered by their inhuman uncle. The afflic- 
tion of the fatlier was suspended oaly by the desire of revenge. The 
vigilant Stilicho already prepared to c«dlect the naval and military 
forces of the Western empire; and he had resolved, if the tyrant 
should be able to wage an equal and doubtful war, to march against 
him in person. But as Italy required his presence, and as it might 
be dangereos to wedeen tlie defence of the frontier, be judged it more 
advisable, that MasceSel should attempt this arduous adventure, a* 
the head of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, who had lately served 
under the standard of Eugenius. These troops, who were exhorted 
to convince the world tliat they could subvert, as well as defend, 
the throne of an usurper, consisted of the Jovian, the Herculian, 
and the Augustan, legions; of the Ntrvian auxiliaries; of the sol- 
diers, who displayed in their banners the symbol of a lion, and of 
the Iroope wUch were distinguished by the auspicious names of 
Fortunate, and Invincible. Yet such was the smallness of their 

(41) Clkudi&o linrlj ditpUri ibotf* compUinU of SrniMckM, is • spoech of ike goddow of Some, 
before the throoe of iopilor (de Boll. Cildoo. lU.). 

|43) Seo CUudUo (in Boirop. 1. i. 401, Ire. i Com. ML L k 906. N Cono. SUHch. 91, die. 

(4^ lie of e mnUiM ; Moon be bed feriMKl^ (A. D. 9ft.) earrod egaioM bi* brotber FiraM 
(AiDDuao. xxix. &.}. Clauclian, wlu> understood the eourtof Hilao^dwelU on the injuries, ralW ibna 
tka Um Hooc^ war WM Bol wovUiy of liMorttta, or 

Stiiicbo, die. 
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establishments, or tlic difflculty o( recruiting, that tliese seven 
bands (Ui), of high dignity and reputation in the service of Rome, 
amounted to no more than live thousand elRictive men (45). The 
fleet of galleys and transports sailed in tempestuous weather from, 
the port of Pisa, in Tuscany, and steered tlieir course to the httla 
island of Capraria; which had borrowed tliat name from the wild 
goats, its original inliabitauts, whose place was now occupied by a 
new colony of a strange and savage appearance. “ The whole 
“ island (says an ingenious traveller of those limes), is filled, or 
“ latlier debled, by men, who fly from the light. They call them— 
selves Monks, or solitaries, because they chuse to live alone, 
“ without any witnesses of tlieir actions. They fear the gifts o{ 
“ fortune, from the apprehension of losing tliem ; and, lest they 
“ should be miserable, they embrace a life of voluntary wretched- 
“ ness. How absurd is tlieir choicel bow perverse their under— 
“ standing! to dread the evils, without being able to support the 
“ blessings, of the human condition. Eitlier tins melancholy mad- 
“ ness is the elTecl of disease, or else the consciousness of guilt 
“ urges these unhappy men to exercise on tlieir own bodies the tuc- 
“ hires which are inflicted on fngilive slaves by the hand of jua- 
“ tice (46).*’ Such was the contempt of a profane magistrate for 
the monks of Capraria, who were revered, by the pious Ittascezel, 
as the chosen servants of God (47). Some of them were persuaded, 
by his intreaties, to embark on board the fleet ; and it is observed, 
to the praise of the Roman general, that his days and nights were 
employed in prayer, fasting, and the occupation of singing psalms. 
The devout leader, who, with such a reinforcement, appeal^ coni* 
fideot of victory, avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, coasted 
along the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured his ships against the 
violence of the soutli wind, by casting amthor in the safe and capar- 
cious barbonr of Cagliari, at the distance of one hundred and forty 
miles from the African shores (48). 

Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion with aU the forces of 
Africa. Ry the liberality of his gifts and promises, ho endeavoured 

fl4) ClMdian, BH1. end. 4l$— 49S. The ebangr of diflripliiif Htowed hhn to me iadlffmBtf; 
oamm of 2^'o, Cohort, M n nip iklmi. S«e the iVoUf w imping & S&, 40, 

(45) Orosiot (1. vii. c. 36. p. 563.) qualifies ibis acrotinl willt ao expressioo of doubt (lit aiuni] ; aod 

it acarcely eoineidet with the <^v)V9tpc(^ of Zosirous (1. v. p. 303.]. Tel Claodiao, after some 

daclamauoa about Gadima’a soldian, (raakiv owust ibat SUMcbo soot u amaU am; ^ look Um nM 
should fly, oe timeare times (i Coos. SliUeb. t i. 314, 4c.). 

(46) Claud. RoUI. HumaUai). ItiDom. i. 439 — 448. He aflonsords (SIS— 5%.) mentloDa a nU« 
gioos BUilatao oo the Isle of Corgoaa. For such pcolboe reioaHts, Roiilias, sod bis aooompUw 
oes, are staled, by bis conmeotator, Barthius^ rabiosi caoea diaboU. TilloiDoul (Mem. BccUa^ 
tom. aii. p. 41i.j ntoro calaalj ebaanaa, that tba aabebaving poti pemisea where be moans to 
oeosure. 

(47) Oroasos, I. tiL e. 36. p. $64. Angnstio commouds two of thaae savage satait of the islo of 

Cools (epist. Ixxxi. apod TiUeaaoatl. Horn. tom* aib. p. 311., and Ranokia, Aoaah Bcclea. A. 

D. 308. No. 51.). 

(41) Bare tbo irsl book of the Gildonia war is tarmiaaferd. Tha rest of Qaoriiaft’s poem bai boeo 
lost ; and we are igooraot, Aoio, or when the army nude good Ibeir landing 
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to secure the doubtful allef;;iance of the Roman soldiers, whilst he 
attracted to his standard the distant tribes of Gstulia and iCthiopia. 
He proudly reviewed an army of seventy thousand men, and boast- 
ed, with the rash presumption which is tiie forerunner of dis- 
grace, that his numerous cavalry would trample under their horse's 
feet the troops of Mascezel, and involve, in a cloud of burning sand, 
the natives of the cold regions of Gaul and Germany (49). But the 
Moor, who commanded the legions of Honorius, was too well ac- 
quainted with the manners of his countrymen, to entertain any se- 
rious apprehension of a naked and disorferly host of Barbarians; 
whose left arm, instead of a shield, was protected only by a mantle; 
who were totally disarmed as soon as they had dart^ their javelin 
from their right hand; and whose horses had never been taught to 
bear the controul, or to obey the guidance, of the bridle. He fixed 
his camp of five thousand veterans in the face of a superior enemy, 
and, after the delay of three days, gave the signal of a general en- 
gagement (50). As Mascezel advanced before the front with fair 
offers of'pcace and pardon, he encountered one of the foremost 
standard bearers of the Africans, and, on his refusal to yield, struck 
him on the arm with his sword. The arm, and the standard, sunk 
under the weight of the blow ; and the imaginary act of submission 
was hastily repeated by all the standards of the line. At this signal 
the disaffected cohorts proclaimed the name of their lawful sove- 
reign ; the Barbarians, astonished by the defection of their Roman 
allies, dispersed, according to their custom, in tumultuary flight; 
and Mascezel obtained the honours of an easy, and almost blood- 
less, victory (51). The tyrant escaped from the field of battle to 
the sea-shore ; and threw himself into a small vessel, with the hope 
of reaching in safety some friendly port of the empire of the East; 
but the obstinacy of the wind drove him back into the harbour of 
Tabraca (52), which had acknowledged, with the rest of the province,’ 
the dominion of Honorius and the authority of his lieutenant. The 
inhabitants, as a proof of their repentance and loyalty, seized and 
confined the person of Gildo in a dungeon ; and his own despair 
saved him from the intolerable torture of supporting the presence 
of an injured, and victorious, brother (53). The captives, and the 
spoils, of Africa, were laid at the feet of the emperor; but Stilicho, 

(40) Oroiim mnai be rcspnosible Tor the accoaut. The {^reEtimptioii of GiMo and bia rarioos IraiB 
of BarbariaDt it ceielvralrd by Cloiiibao (i Coq«. Stil. I. i. 34S— 3&5.}. 

(SO) St. Ambrose, who haJ lioen dead about a year, revrated, in a vision, the time and place of 
the victory. Haseemd aflcrwanU rrlaied bis dream to Paubniis, the original biographer of llio saint, 
from whom it might easily pau to Orosiiis. 

(St) Zosimus (I. T. p. ^.) Mppo«es an oUtioite combat; but the namlive of Oroaios appears to 
conceal a real fact, under the ilisguiH* of a miracle. 

(5!2] Tabraca lay between the two Hippos (Crllarlus, tom. H. p. ii. p. 112.; P'Anrille, tom. Ui. 
p. 44.) Ormios has dHtiocUy named the fiidd of battle, bat onr ignorance cannot define the preciso 
aiiuatioD. 

I&S) The death of Gildo is expressed by Clandian ( i Coos. Stil. 1, 3S7.) and his best inlerprotcrs, 
Zosimns and Oroftna. 
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whoso moderatioa appeared more conspicuous, and more sincere ;rv~. * 

in tlie midst of prosperity, still affected to consult the laws of the . 

republic; and referred to the senate and people of Home the judg- n 

ment of tlie most illustrious criminals (5^). Their trial was public 
and solemn ; but the judges, in the exercise of this obsolete and pre- 
carious jurisdiction, were impatient to punish the African magis- ' 

trates, who had intercepted the subsistence of the Roman people. 

The rich and guilty province was oppressed by the Imperial minis- 
ters, who had a visible interest to multiply the number of the ac- 
complices ofCildo; and if an edict of Uonorius seems to check the 
malicious industry of informers, a subsequent edict, at the distance 
of ten years, continues and renews the prosecution of the offences f 
which had been committed in the time of the general rebellion [55), 

The adherents of the tyrant who escaped the first fury of the sol- 
dieis, and the judges, might derive some consolation from the tragic 
fate of his brother, who could never obtain bis pardon for the ex- 
traordinary services which he had performed. After he had finished 
an important war in the space of a single winter, Mascczel was re- 
ceived at the court of Milan with loud applause, affected gratitude, 
and secret jealousy (56) ; and his death, which, perhaps, was the 
effect of accident, has been considered as the crime of Stiheho. 

In the passage of a bridge, the Moorish prince, who accompanied 
the master-general of the M est, was suddenly thrown from his horse 
into the river; the officious haste of the attendants was restrained 
by a cruel and perfidious smile, w hich tliey observed on the coun- 
tenance of Stilicho; and while they delayed tlie necessary assistance, 
the unfortunate Mascczel was irrecoverably drowned (57). 

The joy of the African triumph was happily connected with the mii 
nuptials of the emperor Uonorius, and of his cousin Maria, the Honorivt, ^ 

daughter of Stilicho ; and this equal and honourable alliance seemed 
to invest the powerful minister with the authority of a parent over 
his submissive pupil. The muse of Claiidian w as not silent on this 
propitious day (58) : he sung, in various and lively strains, the hap- 

(54) CbiKiian (li Cofw. Slilifli. 99. — IIO.) tlwrribf* Uicir trial {in*rauit <jno* Afrira nuper, mnnnt 
KNlra and applatidf tbf> rosloralion of the ancirnt conatitutioD. U U bore ihul Iio introduces 
ihc faronussotiMncc, so familiar to tiiC frienda of <lo«|>oiifin : 

- - . Nuuf^uain liliOTlai gvatior exitatf 
Quam »tdi rogc pio. — — ■ 

But tlip ttlikh dependt on rnval piety, scarcely dcserve« that appellaliou. I 

(55) SoolkcIheoJosiaa Codr, 1. ix. til. xxxix. It'S. 3. lit. xl. Irg. 19. 

(56) Stilicho, nho clainirt! an o<)uai sliarc in all tbc vlctoHcx of Tlu'CHlo«in< and bU son. partial* 
larly asserts, that .Africa Masrremered by tbc niMlom of Am conoscU (sec an inscri^Mioo producnl by 
Baronins]. 

(57) 1 have softrood tbc iiarmtiTe of Zotimus, nbirh, in iU cmde simplicity, is almost lucre* 
diblo (I. V. p. 303.). Orosiui damns tbc virionoiu general (p. 538 ), for siolaliug the riglA of 
saiiCtnary. 

(58) Claudian,as the port laoreat, composr<l a’s*'rioiu andebborale r^iitbalaminni or340linr«; 
brstdrs some gay Fescennines, which tverc sung, lu a more licentious lone, on tbc wedding 
night. 
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piness of the royal pair ; and the glory of the hero, Trho confirmed 
their union, and supported their throne. The ancient fables of 
tJreece, which had almost ceased to be the object of religious faith, 
were saved from oblivion by the genius of poetry. The picture of 
the Cyprian grove, the seat of harmony and love; the triumphant 
progress of Venus over her native seas, and the mild influence which 
her presence diffused in the palace of Milan, express to every age 
the natural sentiments of the heart, in the just and pleasing lan- 
guage of allegorical fiction. But the amorous impatience, which 
Qaudian attributes to the young prince (59), must excite the smiles 
of the court; and his beauteous spouse (if she deserved the praise 
of beauty ) had not much to fear or to hope from the passions dt 
her lover. Honoiius was only in the fourteenth year of his age; 
Serena, the mother of his bride, deferred, by art or persuasion, the 
consunmiation of the royal nTiptials ; Maria died a virgin, after she 
had been ten years a wife; and the chastity of the emperor was 
secured by the coldness, or, perhaps, the debility, of his constitu- 
tion (60). His subjects, who attentively studied the character of 
their young sovereign, discovered that Honorius was without pas- 
sions, and consequently without talents; and that his feeble and 
languid disposition was alike incapable of discharging the duties of 
his rank, or of enjoying the pleasures of his age. In his early youth 
he made some progress in the exercises of riding and drawing the 
the bow : but he soon relinquished these fatiguing occupations, and 
the amusement of feeding poultry became the serious and daily care 
of the monarch of the West (61), who resigned the reins of empire 
to the firm and skilful hand of his guardian Stilicho. The expe- 
rience of history will countenance the suspicion, that a prince who 
was bom in the purple, received a worse education than the mean- 
est peasant of his dominions; and that the ambitious minister suf- 
fered him to attain the age of manhood, without attempting to 
excite his courage, or to enlighten his understanding (62). The 
predecessors of Honorius were accustomed to animate, by their 



(»») — Calpt obriofl ire 

priiidp«, tardmiw)ti'> evpit dbeedere eolefli. 
Mobilia b«ud alUcr 

(de NupUii Honor, et Harix, 297.} and more frrelT in (b« FmeenBittet 
Dice*, O quotiet, boe mtbi dHlcins 
Qvam flavos decu$ vioccre Sannatas 



T«m victor madido pitwilias toro 
Hectnroi rrfereni vuloera prorlii. 

(60) Soe Zoalmna, L ▼. p. SS3. 

(61) Prooopiua de Bell. CoUitco, 1. 1. c.2. I bavo borrowed Ibcgenml practice of Bonorian, 
wUbont adopting ibe singular, and, indeed, improbable tale, which ii r^led by the Crook 
hUtohan. 

(S2) Tbo lessons of Theodosias, or rather Clandlan ( W Coos, flonor. 214—418.) might compose a 
fine iDstitulioa for the falore prince of a great and free nation. It was far above Hoaorins, and bis 
degenerate subjects. 
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example, or at least by their presence, the valoar of the legions; 
and the dates of their laws attest the perpetual activity of their mo- 
tions through the provinces of the Roman world. But the son of 
Theodosius passed the slumber of his life, a captive in his palace, a 
stranger in his country, and the patient, almost the indiflerent, 
spectator of the ruin of the 'Western empire, which was repeatedly 
attacked, and finally'subverted, by the arms of the Barbarians. In 
the eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight years, it will seldom 
bo necessary to mention the name of the emperor Honorius. 
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